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EDINBURGH REVIEW.— THE CHINA TRADE. 

To I'HE KdITOR. 

. Sir : The following communication was prepared soon after the appearance 
thG Edinburgh Review \n January; but before it was transmitted to you, 
the able pamphlet of Aletiil's, to which you lust month directed the attention 
of your readers, most effectually anticipated my object in exposing the falla- 
cies of the Reviewer. The article, however, having been since republished 
in the form of a pamphlet, you may, probably, think that the additional proofs 
of deception I may be able to point out should not be withheld from the 
publick. 

Of the many wearying tasks which the present times force upon the advocates 
of conservative principles, indubitably the most irksome is the repeated expo- 
sure of fallacy. The most unflinching labour seems to avail us nothing. Let the 
refutation be never so inasterl}^ the fact never so clear, the triumph never so 
complete, we have no assurance that the strife is at an end. The discomfited 
falsehood rises like a hydra from the dust, erects its painted crest, and hisses 
forth its wretched venom as though it had never writhed and grovelled under 
our heel. 

Thankless as the office is, it cannot, however, be neglected j and it is this 
duty which I propose to myself in the present communication. 

Since the attention of the publick was more immediately drawn to the subject 
of the China trade, the press has been inundated with pamphlets, chiefly of a 
tendency directly opposed to the continuance of the present system. From 
the various and contradictory theories by which different authors have all arrived 
at the same end, — the despoiling the East-India Company of its charter, more 
than one may be selected, which utterly distance the theorists of other classes, 
both in ingenuity of folly and research in absurdity. Mr. Rickards maintains 
that the trade should be taken away from the Company because it is a losing 
one; Mr. Aken and Mr. Bates, on the other hand, insist on the same measure 
because the profits of the trade arc so great. Mr. Crawfurd wants us to 
import our teas by means of Chinese junks; while Mr. Davidson contends 
(and quotes the law of nations for his authority ! ) that if the Emperor of China 
Asiai. Joftr. N.J^. Voi.. No. 17. B ^ 
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does^ not immediately agrec^o a satisfactory treaty of commerce, we ought to 
inarch 20,000 troo|)s from Canton to Pekin, and pull the celestial autocrat from 
his throne ! These gcn4ci^n, however, have, each in their way, attempted 
£.kinji of consistency. • It remained for the Edinburgh Review to gather the 
mlfet" contradictory opinions into one grand galaxy, in order, it might be sup- 
posed,^ that;' ^ero-.llke^* an antagonist might demolish them at a blow. 

The 'fterrigwer* sets out by telling us that tliis is ‘‘really a question of fact 
and experiment;” and then propounds four questions for consideration : 

“ ITow have tlic East-Iiidia Company conducted the trade China and tlic other 
countries to the east of Malacca Have the tea and other commodities they import 
been sold at the same prices they would l)e sold for w'cre tlio trade open? Ts there any 
thing ill the eliaractcr or institutions of the Cliinese to render it impracticalile to carry 
on the same free trade with them tliai is maintained with every otiier people ? Have the 
Company prosecuteil the trade to the same extent and to the same advantage that it 
would be prosecuted by individuals?'* 

T\\c first of the proposed inquiries is thrown overboard without a word : no 
doubt for very discreet and sufHcicnt reasons. To tlic is tacked another 

“ firstly anti secondly,” somewhat after the manner of a Presbyterian sermon, 
complaining that the Company cliargo, in the cost of their teas, the expenses 
of their factory in Canton (i. e. the expense of purchasing them), and that, being 
directed by law to sell the said teas at an advance of Itl. per lb. on the upset 
price, they arc corrupt enough to take more if it is ofiered. Then, reverting 
to the third question, under the title of II., the writer combats the fear of any 
danger arising from the abolition of the Company’s privileges, and then he tells 
us “ wc come to the third head of this enquiry', or to the investigation whether 
the Company have carried on the trade to the same extent that it would have 
been carried had it been open to private individuals to engage in ?” Under this 
head, we are informed, respecting this “ijucstion of fact and experiment,” that 
the very idea of referring to the experience of the East-India Company (in a case 
where no other experience is to be had) upon such a subject involves an absur~ 
dity ! and the whole winds up with an attempted corollary that, mafgre the 
glorious advantages to be gained from a free trade “ conducted on fair and 
liberal pniici[)les,” 

It is not enough that the trade to China be thrown open, and every vestige of the 
existing monopoly abolished ; it is f urthcr nccessurt/ thul the Compaiu/ should be ahsolvteltj 
interdicted fro7n having ani/thing whatever to do with commercial affairs*' 

Now I possess neither so great an admiration for the Reviewer's organ of 
order, nor so little bowels of compassion towards your readers, nor, finally, 
such individual power of enduring tscdiiim, as to induce me to pursue a contra- 
dictory argument through this rambling and unskilful diatribe. But it would he 
a want of courtesy to suppose that something was not intended to he proved. I 
will therefore select from the Reviewer’s materials three grand charges against 
the Company, which I presume he desired to advance ; and when these are 
demolished, I shall be at liberty to pick up and annihilate such straggling falla- 
cies as may have escaped the general slaughter. This arrangement I pledge 
myself shall he equally comprehensive, and (in all humility, 1 venture to sub- 
mit) quite as luminous, as tliat of the article before me. 

I gather, then, that the writer intended to assert, 

1st. That the Company sell their teas at an excess of jC 1,832, 536 per 
annum above what they ought to do ; 

24. That they effect this by including in the “ prime cost *’ of their teas items 
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which ought not to be included; and by understocking the market so as to 
produce a great advance of biddings on the upset price ; 

3d. That they have not carried the export trade to China to the extent to 
which it might have been carried. 

I. The first charge is contended for both on principle and on fact. On prin- 
ciple because — 

“ ^//individuals and associations naturally exert themselves to olitain the highest pos- 
sible price for whatever they have to sell. And it is found that those who are protected 
from the competition of others, invariably raise the price of their commodities to a very 
high pitch.** 

And on fact because it appears from an 

“ Authentic comparison of the accounts rendered by the East-India Company with 
those furnished by the Board of Control, that the Company sold their teas in 1828-9 
for the immense sum of ;6?1,832,35G more than they would have fetched had the trade 
been free.** 

In a question admitted to be really one of fact and experimeut, the Ediii- 
will excuse me if I give but a secondary place to “principle.” Let 
us examine his “ autlicntlck comparison.” 

The late President of the Board of Control, in the hope of obtaining some 
comparative statement of the prices of tea at home and abroad, directed the 
consuls at several places to procure samples, which were transmitted to I^ondou, 
and here examined by nine tea-brokers, who affixed such prices as they judged 
similar teas would have fetched at the Company’s sales, Tlic actual prices 
paid were then converted into English money by Dr. Kelly, and the result 
ufipcars in a tabic delivered in by him to the Lords’ Committee.* 

From this table the Reviewer pretends to select the Uambiirgh samples for 
comparison with the Company’s, Not one figure of this statement corresponds 
with the table from which it j^rof esses to be taken! TJie wliole is the invention, 
or rather the dishonest fabrication, of the Ueviewer. I undertake, Sir, to make 
this clear to every one of your readers. The cost prices at Hamburgh are 
made up in the Review from an average of the prices of two or three difterent 
qualities of the same denominatloii of teas, without the slightest knowledge as 
to which quality is chiefly coiisuiucd in that market ; while the Company’s 
prices are stated, not as they appear in the same tablcy but from a separate 
account^ intended to show the average sale price of the several denominations 
of Company’s teas. Take an example : the price of bohea at Hamburgh is 
stated by the Reviewer at 8Jd, per lb.; now, in Ur. Kelly’s tables there are 
two samples of this species of tea, one of which cost 7:}d. and the other O^d. 
(omitting decimals). These the Reviewer combines, and thereby extracts a 
general jirice for bohea of 8Jd., though there is not one tittle of evidence to 
shew whether the tea which would bear that name in England may not be 
solely the higher-priced samples, I have taken bohea for the example because it 
stands first in the statement ; but the diflcrence of price is still greater in some 
other denominations ; in souchong it is nearly Is. per lb., and in pekoe, lid. 
But even this is not sufficient. In the table referred to, the London prices (as 
fixed by the brokers) arc set against each sample, viz. in the case I have 
selected, Is. 4d. and Is. 4,Jd. ; from which it would be inferred that, acting on 
the same principle, the Reviewer would have stated them at Is. 4|d., but no ! 
in another accouni\ the Company state the selling price of “ bohea (i.e# the 

* Serc Lords’ llcport priutcil by Commons, p. .*{40. 
t Pari. Paper, No. ^2 (Sess. Papers, HI3b, vol, xxviii), p. K12. 
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average of all the qualities of bokea imported) to have been, in 1828-9, Is. 6tl. 
per lb.; and Is. 6d. accordingly is the price which this fair and liberal 
inquirer ” adopts for an “ aiilhcntick comparison ’* with the teas of Hamburgh ; 
though in the very next column of the account from which he gets the cost of 
the latter, their value in London is stated at Is. 4d. and Is. 4id. ! I challenge 
a refutation of what I have stated. I have referred your readers to the Parlia- 
mentary Accounts, with the pages where they may find them ; and I con- 
fidently ask if I am not justified in stigmatizing this audacious fabrication, as 
the pure — or rather impure invention — of the writer in the Edinburgh Review ? 
Admitting the Hamburgh price to be fiiirly stated at 8Jd. (which, however, is 
by no means the case), this misrepresentation will make a difiercnce in the 
calculation by which it is followed up of onc-fifth, or of the sum of 
.€31,483 on this species of tea alone ! In like manner the Company’s prices of 
cain{)oi arc overstated 8|<i. per lb., making on the total cpiantity imported a 
further misstatement of .€9,718, to which might liave been added ‘^42,023 
more on account of souchong (where the misstatement is no less than Is. fid. 
per lb.), if the calculator had not himself, by a gross blunder in his figures 
(making G01,730 lbs., at Is. 8d. per lb. to amount to .£37,G07, instead of 
.€50,144), ignorantly reduced his overstatement on this article to oulj/ .€30,086. 
The same untruths arc applied to the other denominations of tea, and no 
notice whatever is taken of the very significant remark set against a sample of 
souchong which cost at Hamburgh within a trifling fraction of 9d. per lb., “ 7io 
price -^uJlfit for use One remark only I will make before I proceed to other 
fallacies equally glaring. There appears to be a difference in price between the 
two qualities of Hamburgh bohea of 2,id. per lb., while the corresponding diffe- 
rence in the London price is only ^d. Now, as bohea appears, from the other 
account already quoted, to have at no time fetched in London less than 1 s. 4d., 
and as the worst quality of that denomination in the market at the time the 
value was affixed was selling at Is. fid., wc may fairly infer that the price of 
Is. 4d. was fixed by the brokers as the value of the worst sort of bohea they 
were acquainted with, rather than as the real value of the sample before them, 
which was probably inferior to any imported into this country. This opinion 
is confirmed by the evidence which I shall presently have occasion to quote. 

The “authcntick comparison” of the Reviewer carefully avoids the other 
foreign markets, which would have made a considerable difference in the general 
result. At St. Petersburgh, for example, the prices are more than double the 
Company’s. But I abstain from any argument founded on this omission, be- 
cause the truth is, that little or no authority can be attached to the Parliamen- 
tary Statement itself. It is perfectly at variance with the statements furnished 
by the consuls in 1828 and 1829«* It is at variance with itself, showing an 
enormous difierence of price in the same teas at places but little removed from 
each other ; souchong tea of the quality which in London sells for 2s. O^d., 
costs at Hamburgh Is., and at Rotterdam Is. 7d. ; that of the value of 2s. 3d. 
here, was bought at Hamburgh for Is. 8d., at Frankfort for 2s. 6Jd., and at 
Rotterdam for 28. 7id.; while hyson-skin valued in London at 2s. Id., sells in 
Hamburgh for 7id., in Frankfort for Is. 3ld., and in Rotterdam for Is. 3}d. 
It is, moreover, at variance with possibility (unless, indeed, we infer with Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Coffin, that the foreign trade is a losing one), the actual prime 
cost in China, according to the Canton price-currents, being in many cases 
higher tlian these samples arc stated to have cost. It is clear then, that one 

• Papers relating to the Trade with India and China, printed by order of the House of Commoni 
4th June 
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of these inferences must follow ; cither that the samples have been selected 
without proper discrirainatioii, — or that the brokers have erred in affixing their 
respective values, from the teas not being of the sort to which they are accus- 
tomed,* — or, lastly, that the teas have been selling abroad below a remunerating 
price. Let us sec what the evidence says to these points. I begin with Mr. 
James Layton, one of the brokers employed in this examination : his evidence 
is given on the 20th May 1830. 

5387. I look upon it that wc have no such tea comes to the Company’s sales. 

5391. Was there much difFercnce of opinion between you (the brokers) ?— T/n.'rc was, 
ill the fliier sorts especially. 

5395. With respect to the teas of more general consumption, more iiarticiilarly tlic 
congou and hohea, was the price that you estimated them at with reference to the last 
sale* price of tlio Coniiiany, or with reference to the actual market-price at the time ? — 
We were obliged to reckon them at the price we supposed they would sell at; there were 
several of those ijiialities of tea that the Easl-lndia Cotnpani/ do not import on their oie/t 
aeeountj but whieh are generally brought over by their uflficers who have a private- 
trade, &(*., lull wr cannot answer for their f/nalilies to comjuire them with the Cojnjhinp's 
tctisf' &c. &c. 

5M2. What is the lowest price at which bohea sells ?— .-Is. 5d. 

5171. The price of tea in Holland is lower than the price here, is it not; the short 
price '? — I understand it is ; that tliey can Jtiid no sale for a great deal they have there. 
There was a great deal of money lost by their first importation* 

On this subject hear also Mr. Bates in his examination of 1.3th March 1830. 

32‘JvS. Do not the Americans carry on nearly the whole of the China Trade with the 
dilferent new goyrnmeiits of South America?— I should think they probably did carry 
on nearly the whole. 

To what cause do you ascribe the falling-off of the trade in the year 1S2G-27 ? 

* had been overdone very much ! 

3231. Has that trade revived since? — I do not think it has become to the same extent as 
if was. 

Is it more profltalilc than it was? — I understand that last year c/my*^M6i/it*SA-, 
which is in manufactured silks, teas ml profuuble, 

I cannot forbear, even at the risk of being charged with supererogation, 
from lierc adding the decisive statements of Mr. Charles Marjoribanks, many 
years a member, and now the president, of the Select Committee of Supra- 
cargoes at Canton. His evidence was taken on the 18th February 1830. 

197. Have you any means of knowing whether the American trade in China has 
increased or decreased of late years ?— Within the last two or three years the trade has 
very malerialiy decreased* I have an abstract of the American imports and exports ; it 
is taken from American sources of iifmnalion ; and from tliis I find, in 1825-(), tlio 
Americans had forty-two ships in China, .and that the amount of their imports was 
7,700,000 dollars, and their exports 8,900,000 dollars ; in 1826-7 tlie number of the 
ships was reduced to tweuty-six, the amount of their imports was 3,800,000 dollars, 
and tlieir exports 4,300,0(X) dollars ; in 1827-28 the number of American ships in 
China was only twenty, being less by half than what U had been in 1825-26 ; in that year 
the amount of their imports was 6,200,000 dollars, and Uio amount of tlieir exports 
6,000,000; and when I left China in December 1828-29, there had only arrival in 
China twelve vessels. I may mention, as confirmatory, that Mr. Edward Thompson, of 
I’liiladclpliia, who is the largest ship-owner I have known in the American trade con- 
nected with China, who had five or six vessels in China, in his deposition which was 

* IlcsiiU's other evidence in favour of this supiNisition, I may observe, th.it some of the brokers' Vtolua- 
l ions .arc under tlic price at wliich any teas were sold by the Company according to the sale lists, and this 
coMWonly, therefore, have l>een guessed at. 
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laid before Congress explanatory of the deficiency in his payment of duties, stated that 
he had engaged in the Chinese trade with five or six vessels, with a capital of 800,000 
dollars, as applicable to that trade ; and that he had himself, as an individual trader, 
jnnd a larger sum to the Americati government in the shape of duties than he believed any 
other individual : I think he stated 1 4,000,000 f dollars~^nd at that moment he said he 
was a bankrupt / 

One more extract and I pass on. It is a note by the consul at Boston, at 
the foot of his account of the samples purchased by him, in which the cost 
perpecul in China is stated.* 

** llie preceding statement may be implicitly relied on, as my information was obtained 
in a manner and from sources which precluded the possibility of deception. Hie cost 
ill China was copied from the original invoices. It will be seen, ivhen freight, interest and 
insurance are taken mto consideration, that teas arc at jyresent vnporled into the United 
Stales without any profit to the unporters** 

(Signed) George Manners, 

British Consulate, Boston, His Majesty’s Consul in Massachusetts. 

November 25, 1829. 

I return to the Reviewer. Most truly doth he exclaim, “ the Company’s 
advocates are not easi/y driven from any position.” The quaUly of tlie foreign 
teas, he contends, is equal or superior to the Company’s, and in proof of this 
novel assertion, he sets forth another little account, from which w'C gather that 
of the dificrent samples of tea purchased by the consuls, some arc valued at a 
price inferior, some about equal, and some superior, to the average price of each 
denomination of tea at the Company’s sales in 18£d-.9. But it is manifest, that 
without some knowledge of the proportion which the said sauries hear to the 
average quality of the Company’s teas, it is impossible to institute any com- 
parison between them. This account, therefore, for the end to which it is pro- 
duced, is utterly worthless. But as it would be a pity that the framer should 
have taken his trouble in vain, I will endeavour to make some use of it ; and 
that shall be to show the sjiirit in which these calculations are made. 

The samples of bohea bought in Hamburgh were valued iu Loudon at Is. 4d. 
and Is. 4id. per lb, {the Reviewer now chuses the higher of the two)y and the 
price of all the bolica sold by the Company was on the average Is. Cid., by 
which it appears that the Hamburgh bohea was inferior in quality to the 
general average of the London bohea by (on the most favourable statement) 
2d. per lb. Again : the Hamburgh hyson is valued, according to this state- 
ment, at 4s. 3d., while the London average is only 4s. l.^d., by which it is as 
clear that these particular samples exceed the general average of the London 
market by Ijd. Now mark the result : the veracious writer infers, from this 
“ decisive statement,” that the common teas, such as bohea and congou, sold 
at Hamburgh, are tibout as good (!i^d. per lb. inferior) as those sold at the Com- 
pany’s sales ; and that most of the finer teas, as pekoe, twankay, hyson, &c. 
(IJd. per lb. superior) vlto decidedly heller J 

But the quality of foreign teas as compared with our own is so important a 
feature in the question, that I cannot permit your readers to be left iu ignorance 
of it. 1 therefore extract Mr. Layton’s opinion on that point ; and I cannot too 
often repeat, that this is one of the gentlemen by whose judgment the Reviewer 
pretends to abide ; for he says. 

Nothing, it is dear, could be fairer than this proceeding ; they could not have any 
bias one way or another ; so that their decision was that of the most unprejudiced and 
at the same time the most intelligent judges. 

* P.51, Appendix to Commons’ Fust Report. 
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“ I thank thcc, Jew, for teaching me that word !” 

ry\ri(u Are you at all acquainted with the foreign trade in tea ?— I have been much on 
the continent, and have looked at their foreign tea-trade, and was very much suTpvhcd 
at secinff how little they understand of the maXter^ See, 

.5d59. What is the comparative quality of the tea sold by the Company, and the 
samples you have examined?— I think that some of those .samples of tea were pic/ted 
qualities of tea, superior. 

51G0. The question refers to the congos and boheas? — Those arc not so good as others. 

54G1. Arc you acquainted with the description of teas called souchong, imported 
into America?— I know the quality of that tea, but I do not know what are imported 
into America ; we used to ship to America in general rather an inferior sort of tea. 

5162. Did you ever drink tea made abroad? — Yes. 

546'X What is your opinion of it as to quality comparatively with that drank in this 
country ? — That it is .’uuen mferior in quality! 

At what places di<l you drink it? — It was in Holland, at Antwerp, and round 
about, the teas were tlieu inferior decidedly to onrs: we w'ent over and took tea with us, 
and tried their tea ; I did it from curiosity; I found it very inferior and very much neg- 
lected. 

5172. Do you conceive the din’erence of price is commensurate with the deterioration 
of quality ? — In some instances it is / 

So much for the Reviewer’s facts : with regard to his principle, I will not 
now dispute that the clfects he has anticipated might result from an unrestricted 
monopoly. But such is not the East-lndia Company. A monopoly properly 
ilefined signifies a preferring the interest of one to that of the many. But it is 
begging the whole question, — and moreover contrary to fact (as I shall show 
before I conclude),— to assert that the interests of the publick have been 
injured ; while we have the authority of the Kdiiiburgh Reviewer that “ it is 
l 3 xceediugly doubtful whether the Company gain any thing by it or nof.^' So 
that, on his own showing, the Reviewer has failed to make out either one or 
the other of the essentials of a monopoly. I might here dismiss the subject 
of the “ principle but I will not confine the writer to the dilemma in which 
he has placed himself. It is obvious that a Company, limited bylaw to certain 
prices, cannot he deemed an unrestricted mono|)oIy, This was so evident, that 
even the Reviewer saw it, and accordingly contends, that tlic provisions of the 
law have not been complied with. This is the second of his articles of impeach- 
ment. But I have one remark to make before I proceed to its refutation. If 
tlie East-lndia Company be a mono|)oly of the kind described, it follows that 
“ they exert themselves to obtain the highest possible price for whatever they 
have to sell and further, that they invariably “ raise the price of their com- 
modities to a very high |)itch that “ their object has not been to make a mode- 
rate profit upon a large adventure, but to make an enormous profit on a small 
adventure ; and that they have resorted to every device, even to the burning 
of a portion of tlicir goods, to accomplish this tlicir darling object.” — Edin- 
burgh Review, p. Now the history of the Coinpiiuy’s sales is, unhappily 

for this inference, directly the reverse. It appears from the account. No. 22, 
p. VM, before quoted, that in the year ended 1st May 1815, the quantity of 
bohea sold was 

397,909 lbs., and the price, omitting fractions ^ 
of a penny J 


Year ended 1st May 1820 ... 1,497,592 lbs 1 9 

Ist May 1829 ... 3,778,012 lbs I O’ 


Showing, in the course of the present charter, not a limitation of supply, nor 
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an increase in price, which we have just learned are the characteristicks of a 
monopoly, but an increase in the supply of nearly 900 per cent., and a dimi- 
nution in price of about 50 per cent. In the other denominations of tea, 
whether the demand and supply have been greater or less, the same feature of 
a progressive diminution in price is observable ; and this I consider so material 
a fact, that I beg to OKhibit an account, (which follows that 1 have been 
quoting,) entire:* 

A Statement, showing the Average Sale Price per Pound of all Teas sold by the Kast- 
India Company in each Year during the present Cliarter. 




d. 



</. 

1814-15 


4*53 

1822-23 


9-94 

1815.16 


1 23 

1823-24 

- . Q 

I0\3l 

181G-17 

2 

1 1 *63 

1824-25 ^.... 

2 

9*94 

1817-18 

3 

0*78 

1825-26 

o 

8-51 

1818-19 


0*23 

1826-27 


6-40 

1819-20 

o 

916 

1827-28 


4-56 

1820-21 


9-43 

1828-29 


3-97 

1821-22 

o 

10-19 





Ejist-India House, (Errors excepted.) 

6th Jan. 1830. Tiios. G. Lloyd, Accountant-General. 

I submit that, both on principle and fact, I have satisfactorily rebutted the 
first accusation. 

II. But, says the Reviewer, the Company charge in the cost of their teas 
extraneous articles, and they understock the market in order to advance the 
biddings. Let us see 

By the 18 Geo. 2d. cap. 26 (I quote from the Edinburgh Review itself) it 
was enacted that “in the event of the quantity of tea imported by the Com- 
pany not being sufficient to keep its price on an equality with the price thereof 
in the neighbouring continental markets, it should be lawful for the Lords of 
the Treasury to grant licenses to private merchants to import tea from any 
port in Europe;” and this the writer is pleased to call a “judicious statute.” 
For some reason or other, probably from the difficulty of ascertaining the 
prices abroad so as to satisfy all parties,f this clause was replaced, on the 
renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges in 17^^4, by the following enact- 
ment : “ And it shall not be at any time hereafter lawful for the said United 
Company to put up their tea for sale at any price which shall, upon the whole 
of the tea put up at any one sale, exceed the jyrime cost thereof ^ with the freight 
and charges of importation^ together with the lawful interest from the time of 
the arrival of such tea in Great Britain^ and the common premium of insurance 
as a compensation for the sca-risk incurred thercon^^'X 

“ The object,” adds the Reviewer, “ which led Mr. Pitt to insert the clauses 
in question, is obvious. It was to compel the Company to sell their teas for a 
reasonable profit^ and to prevent their monopoly becoming very injurious to the 
public.^* 

The Company are charged with defeating this object, first, by having 
“ charged the cost of the factory at Canton to the price of their tea.” I confess 
that my amazement would be great if they had not. I can hardly conceive how 
in a publication unquestionably of considerable repute, so glaring an absurdity 
should be permitted to find a place, as that the expenses attending the purchase 

• Account, No. 42, in Pari. Paper 22 (Sessional Papers, 1030, vol. xxviii.). 
t The object of the first act was to counteract the system of smuggling from tlic continent.— E d. 
t Act. 24 Geo. III., ch. 38, s. 5. 
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of an article ought not to be considered as any part of the cost of it ! I will 
not waste the time or insult the understanding of your readers by one word 
in refutation of so monstrous “ a principle,” With regard to the amount of 
this expense I give a peremptory and unqualified denial to the statements of the 
Reviewer. It is notorious that the whole emolument divided among the mem- 
bers of the factory, including the salaries of the tea-inspectors, chaplain, sur- 
geon, European servants, &c, is two per cent, only on the net proceeds of the 
sales in England, the payment of which moreover is not completed till four 
years after the work is done: while it is in evidence by a free-trade witness, 
that the commission paid by Americans to their supracargoes averages about 
three per cent.* Glorying in misrepresentation, the writer adds, that the 
duties of the factory, {the purchasing of more than onc-half the whole quantily 
of tea shipped from Chinas) are “ next to nothing. At least the American cap- 
tains do all that our supracargoes do, and do it infinitely hcltcr,^' Mr. Bates says, 
the American ships “ sometimes take out two suj)racargoes, a principal and an 
assistant supracar go IJtrum horum marts accipel Nor is this all : notwith- 

standing those obvious facts, and the notoriety of the payments being a per- 
centage, the Reviewer is not afraid to hazard the bold assertion, “ that though 
the value of the Company’s imports and ex{)orts at Canton has not been in- 
creased, the money payments that now fall to be divided among this lucky 
coterie are larger I” Truly I marvel not that he should be willing to spare “the 
Parliament of England the trouble of entering upon a lengthened in(|Liiry, to 
ascertain whether the Company sell their teas as cheap as they could be sold 
by private merchants under a free system I” 

The next charge is briefly stated, and I will be brief in my reply to it: 
“ that the Company were, long in the habit of paying 10s. per ton for 

freight, when private merchants were paying .i’8 or £10 per ton;” and that 

though they have latterly reduced their freights, they are still about 100 per 
cent, higher than the current rates,” are falsehoods as gross as any I have 
noticed. 1 quote my authority and have done with it. 

I will first give the utmost excess even imputed to the Company. The evi- 
dence is that of a Mr, Pope before the Commons’ Committee, 18tli March 
1830: 

3y41. Wliat would be the loiinagc at which you could engage your new ship if the 
terms w'cre exactly the same as the East- India Company’s? — I could fit a ship of COO 
tons the same as the Company’s are fitted, and sail that ship dinrt to Cntilon and back 
for £l3 a ton.: and /wr jGli a Ion more 1 could pay the port-dues. 

0942. Wliat were the Company paying? — The Company were paying from 
^^24 a ton.\ 

r391G. Did you not state that, in the season in wliicli you performed your voyage, 
there were other ships freighted hy the Company out and home for a ton? — There 

WERE ! 

This is the “ head and front of the offending :” now hear the reply. It is 
contained in the words of the Commons* Committee in their Report : “ The 
charge for freight of tea imported in the Company’s ships has amounted to 
about 4id. [per pound] for black, and fiAd. for green tea; and it has been stated 
that it could now be imported in private trade for 3d. peril)., or even lower; 
an account, however, has been laid before your committee, for the purpose of 
showing, that through the gradual reduction of the Company's freight, their 
charge ivill not eventually exceed 2d. 57 dec. for black tea, and 3d. .^21 dec. for 
green tea. 

♦ Mr. Uiitcs's evidence before the Commons Coiiimitlec, qii. Wl. t 

:j; This is about 40 percent., and the voyage is to lutHu tind China. 

xhial.Jottr. N i\o. 17. ^ 
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I really fear I weary your readers— I am weary enough myself; but I must 
entreat them to take hearty and wade with me yet further through this slough 
of dishonest misrepresentation. 

The next complaint is borrowed from an authority somewhat higher. It will 
be found fully stated and I think fully answered in Mr. Lloyd’s evidence before 
the Commons’ Committee on the 1st April 1830. A number of questions were 
put to this gentleman (theCompaiiy’s accountant-general) with the view of show- 
ing that the “ cost price ” of the tea in Canton is overstated in the Company’s 
accounts. It appears to have been the querist's notion that the value of the 
tael, the Chinese coin, or rather weight, by which all purchases of tea are 
adjusted, should be stated according to the worth assigned to it in bills upon 
England drawn in Canton ; while Mr. Lloyd contends, with justice, that the 
words “ prime cost ” mean the actual price in which the tea stands the Com- 
pany, and not the price for which it mig/U have been procured under some 
other possible contingencies. I will explain this further : the funds with which 
the teas are provided are supplied, partly by consignments from England, 
partly by investments of cotton, sandal-wood, &c. from India, and the re- 
mainder by cash received in the Canton treasury for bills on the Court in 
England ; for certain certificates, much in the nature of bills, granted to the 
commanders of the Company’s ships; and for what are called “ cotton bonds,” 
being in payment of cotton supplied to the commandefs on their bond in India 
for their private trade. Now the way in which the prime cost of the teas is 
calculated is this : on one side is placed the number of [munds sterling disbursed 
on these accounts in England and in India, (calculating the rupee not at the 
high rates ordered by the Board of Control to be observed in all accounts be- 
tween territory and commerce, but at its intrinsic value,) and against these sums 
the number of taels which they respectively produce in China. Then, by the 
total number of taels thus placed in Canton they divide the number of pounds 
sterling which it cost to place them there, and the quotient is the value of the 
tael in sterling moneys I profess myself unable to perceive any other way by 
which, in reason or justice, the thing could be done. But it frequently happens 
that the exports from India to China arc attended with a loss. Mr. Tucker, 
one of the Directors, tells us (I quote again from the Edinburgh Review) that 
this trade “ was resorted to, and persevered in, upon a variety of mixed con- 
siderations, but chiefly to benefit the manufacturing and other interests of 
this country.” The adventures, too, of cotton from India, are at times less 
successful ; and every loss so incurred must make an addition to the price of 
the tael. But it is manifest that nothing can be fairly inferred from the diffe- 
rence of the tael so valued and the price at which it is quoted in bills; because 
if these adventures had not been made, the bills might never have been drawn, 
and it is unquestionable that an increased demand for bills to an amount of 
above three and a half millions of money, which would be requisite to pay for 
the annual investment of teas, could not fail to make a material difference in the 
course of exchange. To the cost of the tea so adjusted are added* insurance at 
three per cent., freight and demorage (actual expenses), charges of merchandize 
(ditto), supracargocs’ commission (two per cent, on the sale proceeds), and 
interest at five per cent, on the actual capital employed in the various stages of 
the adventure from the placing of the funds in China to the realization of the 
sales in England : I appeal to the impartial reader whether any thing could be 
in stricter observance of the statute ; and that being admitted, I claim, on the 
joint authority of Mr. Pitt and the Reviewer, the irresistible inference that the 

* Account, N0t2, Uclivered in by Mr. Lloyd, r»tli April 1030, qu. 4232. 
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Company do “ sell their teas for a reasonable profit,” and that their “ mono- 
poly ” is NOT “ verif injurious to the public^* 

But if the Company content themselves with charging the upset price fairl 3 ', 
do they not understock the market so as to produce a great advance in the 
biddings ? The Reviewer says they do : I may be wrong in entertaining the 
contrary belief ; but if I am, I have at least the satisfaction of knowing that I 
err in good company. I refer again to the evidence of Mr. Layton : 

5419. Is there a sufficiency of llie low-priccd teas put iip at the sales? — I Ihiiik that 
1,200,000 pounds of the common boheas is sold at every sale, or as nearly as possible. 

5420. Is there as much as the consumption will take? — Quite so ; in fact we refuse 
tea at almost every sale. An observation has been made, from Scotland principally / 
that the Kast-liidia Company did not put up enough, but as soon as they put up morc^ 
they found fakUt dirt cUy^ because it lowered the prices of their stocks in hand. 

.'>421. Do you mean to say that tea is refused at the upset price of tlie Company? — 
Yes! 

5422. And that of qualities in ordinary consumption ?— Tbs ; it has sometimes been 
bought at a higher price ; the Company is bound by Charter to put up their tea at the 
jmcc it slatids them in; but when they do not fetch the upset price, at the following sale 
they are put up without a price, and fetch as much as they can by competition. 

5429. Where they are put up at the upset price, arc there any of the teas of ordinary 
consumption, such as congos, ever refused at the upset price? — Yes, there were last sale. 

5424, Were they refused for quality or for redundance of quantity ? ^^■‘Partly from 
both. 

5501. The trade never expresses an opinion that the quantity is too great or too 
small ?— .I'bs, that they arc overloaded with tea ; they come there with long faces, as they do 
in other places, but they arc never much attended to ! 

Sir, I am no tea-broker, but I have happened to be present at a tca-salc, and 
30 fhr as the observation of an unprofessional individual goes, I could corrobo- 
rate the statements here made. But it is unnecessary ; for if any there be, 
who yet prefer the assertion of the Edinburgh Review to the recorded opinions 
of the “ most unprejudiced and at the same time the most intelligent of judges,” 
I cannot hope that any thing 1 could say would effect a change in so laudable 
an obstinacy. 

III. I am now arrived at the last of the high crimes and misdemeanours from 
which I have undertaken to vindicate the Company, vi%. that they have not 
carried the export trade to China to the extent which they might have done. 
This accusation conics with a peculiarly ill grace from a writer quoting, and ad- 
mitting as true, the passage just given from Mr. Tucker’s Financial State of 
the Easl-India Company. In one point I agree with the Reviewer, that it can- 
not be necessary “ to enter into any very lengthened discussion under this 
head.” The general qjrinciplcs which here, as throughout, bear up the pillars of 
his assertion, I dismiss in utter contempt. They consist of low radical sneers 
mixed with ribald abuse; and, as might be expected, the inferences drawn are 
mendacious assumptions. This question, if ever any was, is a question of fact 
and experiment ; and notwithstanding the absurdity ” involved in referring it 
to the only persons possessed of experience, I shall leave the president of the 
Select Committee of Supracargoes to deal with it as it deserves : 

180. Do you think that any increased consumption of British manufactured articles 
would take place if the trade was more open to China than it now is ?— I am not dis- 
posed to think so— and my reasons for not thinking so arc, that I have known the Chi- 
nese markets if late years frequently filled toith English manufactures upon which prime 
cost could not be rcali'icd. I hare known several investments imported by Americans 
and Olliers, whieli have sold at a very eouoidcrablc discount; and I know that the Com- 
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pany have for many years and in former times sustained ver^ great losses indeed upon the 
import trade into China from England. 

182. Are measures constantly taken for the increase of the consumption of British 
manufactures in China by the Company? — Since I have been acquainted with Chinas 
and on reference to the ix'cords of the Company, I have found that the subject vwre than 
any other which the Company's authorities in this coujitry haw urged upon their servants in 
China has beetle that they should use every endeavour to extend the consumption (f British 
nmnifactures in Chbvt, I believe that anxiety has not been found wanting on the part 
of the Company’s representatives in China, both from a wish to maintain credit in the 
estimation of their employers, as well as from a desire to promote the general interests 
of British manufacturers. If scltish interests can be supposed to enter into the arrange- 
ment at all, of course our commissions would increase with increasing extent of sale. 
The greater the sale the greater our pnfls, 

I wish you had space to afford me for further extracts from this gentleman’s 
evidence, the whole of which, as well as that of Mr. Davis, I recommend to 
the patient perusal of all who may wish to derive further information on this 
question. 

I have thus completed the cliicf task that I proposed to myself ; and I proceed 
to fulfil my promise of annihilating the enemy’s stragglers. On looking back 
upon the field of battle, cumbered with the bodies of slaughtered fallacies, the 
first I observe lifting its head apparently yet unscathed is this, that if the Com- 
pany are no they arc at least no good: that the trade might be carried on 

just as well without them, and that no danger could ensue from throwing it open 
to private adventurers. I humbly assume that it is consistent neither with the 
justice nor the policy of this nation to destroy existing institutions merely be- 
cause perha]}s no evil would result from their destruction, I conceive that it 
is usually required that some advantage should be clearly made out, which I 
submit the Reviewer has entirely failed in. But as it is my intention to (leal 
summarily and peremptorily with these skirmishers, I shall turn this over to the 
ugly club of a volunteer in his own ranks, and will extract some passages from Mr. 
Davidson’s evidence, which fully corroborates Mr. Marjoribanks’s opinion : this 
gentleman is a native of Scotland, and resided in Canton as a naturalized Portu- 
guese subject, carrying on trade as a merchant. On the 1 lih March 1830 he is 
examined thus : — 

3043. What, in your opinion, would be the result of the withdrawal of the East- 
India Company from Cliina, and of an open trade to that country? — I conceive the 
result would, sooner or later, be a war beltvecn J’Jngland and Chinn, accompanied by wide- 
spread individual mm, unless the Chinese government be either coaxed by discreet, or 
coerced by energetic negociations, into that amicable and reasonable intercourse with 
otlier nations, which every civilized state is bound by the dictates of nature to cullivutc 
with its neighbours. 

Again : 

3066. And you are of opinion that this better state of things in China might he 
brought about by a more vigorous exercise of authority on the part of this country? — 
1 do not entertain a doubt of it. 

3086. When you stated that you expected successful results from a more vigorous 
negociation, did you contemplate cocrciuu tear — I stated, I think, in a former an- 
swer, that what I mcaht by coercion in the first instance was a threat that the king of 
England could no longer tolerate the degraded state of vassalage in which bis subjects 
were held in China, without privileges, witliout protection, without safety either to iwr- 
sons or projierty. 

3087. Do you think tliat such threat, unaccompanied by force, would produce the 
effect which you expect upon the government of Cliina ? — I confess I must entertain 
doubts whether it would. 
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3088. Then your ultimate view would be, that supposing such an attempt were to be 
made l)y the King of England, that attempt, in its ultimate result, must contemplate 
tlic sending a force, and in factgomg to war^^-^Thai is just Ihejwint to which I comet 

3078, If it should be found impracticable to coerce the Chinese government in the 
manner you have stated, do you think the mode in which the trade is carried on now is 
the most bcnedcial and secure? — Uiifjucstionabli/f if I connect the beneficial with the 
secure cotisuicrntion / 

There is his witness, let the Reviewer make the most of him. 

The next pigmy that dares our arms. Sir, is the vulgar cant^ that sovereigns 
ought not to be merchants. “ Let them make their election ; let them choose 
whether they will be grocers or emperors; but do not let them attempt both. 
To be a good grocer or a cheesemonger, a man must be nothing else.” Now 
this is very facetious and very diverting, after the dull march wc have been com- 
pelled to take ; and I make no doubt that the advocates of free trade would be 
ver}^ glad, under cover of these stale conceits, to prevent the Company from trad- 
ing even in common with others; in other words, to put into their own pockets 
the whole profit of the trade ivithout any Ap 2 Jropriation Act, Unhappily for this 
design, the value of these pleasantries was discovered so long ago as Mr. Pitt's 
time. I apprehend that the objection of the Reviewer is not that sovereigns do 
not make good merchants, because it is the whole gist of his argument that 
they arc too good merchants. Hear, then, what Mr. Pitt thought of the con- 
verse, that merchants are not good sovereigns. That right hon. gentleman, 
on bringing in his famous East-lndia bill on the 6th July 17B4, observed that 
“ this was matter of mere speculation, which general experience proved not to be 
true in practiccy however admitted in theory. The East-lndia Company had 
governed a vast empire for years.” The opinion of Mr. Secretary Peel is 
nojt very different. “ I implore gentlemen to consider that we have far greater 
objects to look to in the progress of that inquiry, than merely to determine in 
what manner British commerce is to be carried on. I entreat the house to 
recollect that there arc questions connected with this subject of greater im* 
portance than the extension of trade. We shall have to consider the whole 
character of a government— a government placed over an immense extent of 
territory, wielding a powerful force, and administering a revenue of very great 
extent. — Sir, I here feci it likewise necessary to speak of the East-lndia Corn- 
pan}^ ; and looking to the information of which I am in 2 ^<isscssion — viewing 
the documents that are in my hands — I am bound to say, that any investigation 
into the conduct of that body would, I believe, tend entirely to their credit* I 
do think that they have ever been excited by a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare and interest of tliosc who are placed under their care. Contrasting the 
administration of the Comjyany with that of any other colonial establishment that 
ever exislcdy I am convinced that their conduct would redound greatly to their 
honour^* 

If the East-lndia Company should not be deemed a fair example, Venice, — 
Genoa,— Tuscany,— the Hanse Towns,--the United Provinces, crowd upon 
our recollection, who in tlieir proudest days boasted merchants for their princes. 
If the Reviewer is still unsatisfied, I refer him to the council-board of the 
King of England himself! Why should merchants in Leadenhall Street be 
thought incapable of administering, under the control of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, the government of India, when merchants in Whitehall wield the uncon- 
trolled government of Great Britain and her colonies ? Can any reason be 
adduced why a Russia merchant should not fill the chair of the East-lndia 

* Mirror nf rarliamcnf, 1U30, vol. i. pp. W, 
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Company, sovereigns though they be, as ably as the vice-chair of the Board of 
Trade; or what cause is thereto presume that the present military member for 
Carlisle is less fit to direct the shipping interests of the East-India Company 
than the late dvil member for that city to govern the British navy ? Merchants 
may be members of Parliament ; but the Edinburgh Review will not allow them 
to be sovereigns in other words, they may legiilate, but they are unfit to 
assist in the execution of the laws which they themselves have made ! I can 
readily believe that a ** grocer or cheesemonger ” may find it difficult to be also 
a lord advocate or a prof£ssor of political economy, but there are many that 
could write at least as good an article as that under consideration. And I 
mention this as a warning to the real writer, that he will not be allowed to 
excuse his incapacity in this respect by any dealings which he may have, either 
in figs or in North Wiltshire. 

The unprojitableness of the Company’s trade is, V,v^nKot ! the last despairing 
antagonist 1 have to demolish. He surrenders ere wc lay a finger upon him> 
and cries quarter ! 

The Reviewer informed us, in page 317, that if the accounts of the Com- 
pany were to be believed, a surplus Indian Revenue rarely exists ; yet he now 
adds, on the authority of Mr. Rickards, who expressly declares, that ** /<c /ooAw 
upon no other iourcc of information to be worth a farthingy^^ that it is this 
surplus revenue which alone supports the commercial trade. Again, the 
Reviewer’s witnesses, Mr. Bates and Mr. Aken, contend that the Company 
gain, the former says a million and a half per annum beyond a fair mercantile 
proJity*\ and the latter ** one hundred per cent, clear profit after deducting the 
charges.”! Yet the Reviewer, with a most ungrateful disrespect to his best 
friends, now turns short and tells us he has no doubt Mr. Rickard’s calculations 
will prove correct ; the whole scope and purport of which are to make o\it 
that the Company’s commerce iV a losing trade ! It is clear that the Reviewer 
is disposed of by his own statements ; or if not, I will ask him one question ; 
what becomes of Me .£1,83^,356 which he himself so satisfactorily proved the 
Company to gain beyond the profits of the Americans and Dutch ? Is he satis- 
fied? 

As I have been compelled to make some reference to the calculations of Mr. 
Rickards, 1 will not conclude without giving your readers some notion of their 
real object, and the value to which they arc entitled. The Committee of the 
House of Commons speak of them thus : 

One witness lias submitted statements for the purpose of proving that the profits of 
the tea-trade are not sufficient to meet the charges of the dividend on the East-Iiulia 
stock, and of the interest on the tiond debt, and that the deficiency wiiich he supposes to 
exist, is supplied by territorial revenue, notwHh^anding Iknl it appears by the accounts 
laidhtfore Vartiament that that revenue has upon the whole, since 1814-15, fallen far short 
if the territorial charges. § 

I have no space to go through an examination of all Mr. Rickards’s state- 
ments, nor is it necessary for my purpose. Your readers will find them admi- 
rably dissected in the evidence of Mr. Melvill, the Company’s auditor of 
India accounts; one of these we will select, as an example, which wc state at 
length, with Mr. Melvill’s corrected edition.” They are taken from the 
Evidence before the Commons’ Committee on ^9th April 1830, qu. 4375. 

* Commons Ev., 22tl March 1830, qu. 34.32. 

f Commons Ev., 1.3th Mar^h 1830, qu. .3428. 

X Commons Ev., 4th March 1830, qu. 2174. 

4 First Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
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Mr. Rickards' First Statement.— Profit and Loss, China Trade. 
Page 270, 3435. 


Cost of Teas, as per No. .32 
of Papers relative to the 
India and Cliina Trade, 4th 
June 1829, 28,545,960 lbs. 

(Year 1820.21) 

Freight and deinurragc for the 
Year 1820.21, as per No. 
31 


Charges in China and Ceylon, 
as per No. 6 of Accounts 
relating to Tea- Trade, &c. 
of the East- India Company, 
14th May 1824: 

Salaries, Emolu- I 
.nents,&c., 1820.21/^®’’'’’’ 
Expenses in China... 54,73.5 
Do. in England, 173,520 

Interest 236,287 

Insurance .38,6.54 


Interest on Bonds, 1820-21... 
Dividends on Stock 



Sale amount of Tea sold in 
1821.22 as per No. .33 of 
Papers of 4th June 1829, 

£, 

£. 

2.5,492,COl lbs 

3,566,642 

1,874,840 

Deficiency after paying intc. 

796,540 

rest on Bond Debts and Di- 
vidends, Ijotli wbu^i arc, by 
the Act .53 Geo. 3. c. 27, 



chargeable on commercial 
profits 

518,776 

618,849 

1 62,9.38 
632,251 



4,085,418 

i 

4,08.5,418 


Mr. Rickards's First Statement, as corrected by IVIr. Mclvill. 


• 

Cost of Teas as per No. 32, 

£. 

i/is. 28,545,960 lbs 

1,874,840 

Freight and demurrage 

536,740 

Charges : Canton J j ^ ^ 

Do. England ... 173,520 

Interest 236,287 

Insurance 58,6.54 

Interest on the Bond Debt ... 

.5.50,575 

162,938 

Dividends on Stock 

632,251 

Surplus 

3,757,344 

437,58.5 


4,194,929 


Sale of the quantity per con- 
tra, vh. 27,975 041 lbs. (sale 

weight) 

To be re-credited as above 
explained,* 

Amount of Interest 
earned on the Coin, 
pany’s own capi. 

tal £236,287 

Amount saved by 
them in the mode 
of cflectiiig their 
Insurance 44,593 


£. 

3,914,049 


280,880 


4,194,929 


Siiipliis £437,58.5 

Instead of a deficiency of ... .518,776 

DifTerence £9.56,361 


It will be seen that Mr. Mclvill explains the errors of Mr. Rickards to have 
thus arisen : first, that he charges inlereU on the Company’s capital to the 
debit of the trade as an actual outgoing; but although this would be very 
proper in an account of the profit and loss of one adventure^ or one particular 
branch of trade (considering the capital employed in the same light as if it had 
been borrowed on interest, because if not so employed it might have been lent 

* This explanation follows. 
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on interest) ; yet it is plain that no merchant trading on his own capital can 
get at the true result of his whole trade without re-crediting himself with the 
sameinteresty received in his capacity of lender. So with insurance ; the Com- 
pany do not insure their ships, but they debit the trade with a premium of three 
per cent, on this account, in order to cover the risk incurred ; and this is pro- 
perly a charge to be included in the cost of the teas ; but certainly ought to be 
re-credited in any account of the whole profit and loss of the Company’s trade : 
for to whom is this three per cent. ? why to the same Company in their capa- 
city of underwriters. How could that be termed a fair account of the whole 
profit and loss of the Company’s trade — from which large profits should be 
omitted — derived (so to speak) from the interest of money lent, and their gain 
as underwriters. I appeal to any merchant in the city of London whether Mr. 
Melvill is not perfectly correct in his principle. For the rest, “ the errors are 
occasioned by an excessive charge for wastage [thereby making the quantity 
sold less than it reall}' was], by including the India as well as the China freight, 
and by including as charges several items already included in the invoice 
amount ! Three other statements of this gentleman will also be found cor- 
rected by Mr. Melvill ; but ex uno disce omnes. I have now only to caution your 
readers against their takingeven thecorrected statements as authcntick accounts. 
Mr. Melvill intended to expose the false principle on which they were framed, 
and this was best done by adopting Mr. Rickards’ oivn figures. For this pur- 
pose they are invaluable ; but for any other, no conclusion can be drawn from 
them. 

The fact is, the profits of the China trade are considerable ; and the country 
have a right to know what they really are, and what has been done with them. 
They have aggregated, since 1814-15, ^615,414,414, including interest and 
insurance, according to the Parliamentary account of profit and loss of the 
China trade, ordered to be printed 17th June 1830; and if in these accounts 
the mercantile rates of exchange had been used for the rupee, instead of the 
arbitrary high value attached to it by the Board of Control, the profits would 
have appeared ^16,071,316. When the large capital employed in this trade, 
not, however, whatlhe Reviewer states, which is the whole capital of the Com- 
pany, is considered, the profits will not appear too excessive. The following 
is a summary of the Company’s commercial proceedings from 1st May 1814 to 
1st May 1839, as stated in evidence before the Commons’ Committee (Second 
Report, qu. 5819). 

Total commercial receipts, exclusive of tea duties .€143,115,713 

Total payments, ditto 104,954,856 

Surplus or profit j638,1 60,857 

Add benefit derived to territory by the Board’s rate of exchange, 

by which the apparent commercial profits are understated ... *€7,187,178 

Real commercial profits ^645,348,035 

in fifteen years, or .£3,033,203 per annum on a capital stated (in (|u. 5738) to be 
1,73 1,869, which is a profit of about fourteen percent. The profits have 
been consumed in paying the dividends on the Company’s stock, the interest of 
their bond debt, and the remainder in aiding the political finances of India, 
which, according to the account referred to in the foregoing extract from the 
Committee’s Report, have fallen short since 1809-10 by a sum very little infe- 
rior to the whole amount of profit named.* So that if the profits had been as 
great as the wildest theories have supposed, who would have been the gainers ? 

• Pari. Paper, No. 22 (in Sesilona] Paiiecs, vol. xxviii.), p. 17. 
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It will |)e seen that I have, throughout, paid but little attention to the cvi-^ 
dence adduced by the Reviewer in support of his assertions. It would indeed 
be (as they say in Ireland) a great day *• for human nature, when the most 
extravagant vagary shall lack persons to support it by their testimony. The 
statements of these persons, chiefly American merchants, and skippers of vessels 
of two or three hundred tons, have been met in cocryi^oint by the unequivocal and 
direct contradiction of a host of witnesses — members of the Company’s factory at 
Canton, than whom none can have better means of judging ; commanders of 
Company’s ships, than whom none can be more experienced; brokers, whom 
even the Reviewer styles the most intelligent of judges,” combine to rebut 
the thifih ” and the ** I have no doubt of it*^ of the necessarily-inexpericnccd 
persons I have referred to. The whole matter rests on the degree of credit to 
be attached to the witnesses on the respective sides ; I am content that there 
it should remain, remarking only one amusing fact : the American witnesses 
all agree that an opening of this trade would be injurious to themselves and to 
the commerce of the United States, yet they come forward as voluntary wit- 
nesses in favour of this very measure; not looking to self-interest; oh, no ! 
they are superior to that; not regarding the welfare of their country— they are 
above that also ; but, like true cosmopolites, urged only by their abstract love 
of justice, and {credat Judeeus) their desire for the prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain ! 

To conclude; the whole question may be thus summed up. If the people of 
this country are ready to abandon India because she does not yet pay her own 
expenses, or to contribute, by direct taxation, to the supply of the deficit, then 
I apprehend the argument for the Company’s profits is at an end. If they arc 
inclined to do without tea, or to incur the almost certain risk of being com- 
pelled to do without it, for no other earthly reason than the pleasure of de- 
stroying a chartered company, then I have no more to say on the expediency of 
continuing the Company’s privileges. 

But if we have not yet made up our minds to the alternative, it behoves us 
to be careful how we rush upon the hazard. We should make sureoi the bird 
in the bush, before we let go that in the hand. To this end I will present your 
readers with Sir Robert Peel’s opinion of the former, and conclude with 
another extract from the First Report of the Commons’ Committee touching 
one small point connected with the latter, which has hitherto been un- 
noticed, but to which I may at a future time more explicitly recur. 

“Sir,” says Sir Robert, “a reference to these returns would, I am sure, 
convince any unprejudiced man, that the sanguine expectations of great and 
extensive benefits, which some suppose would arise from entirely throwing open 
the trade, ought not to be entertained.”* 

The words of the Committee are these : 

“ The revenue to the crouns from tea is produced by an ad valorem duty. The 
average amount of this revenue is stated to be about ^3,300,000 annually. It 
is most economically collected by the Company, who pay it over quarterly a fort- 
night after they receive it ; and the whole of the charge incurred by the crown for 
an establishment to check and superintend this branch of the excise in London, 
is stated amount to less than 0,000 annually, exclusive of the establishment 
for superintending the dealers* stooks 

I am, Sir, &c. 

T. G. T. 


* Mirror of Parliament, 1830. vol. i>, p. VQ, 

f First neport of the Selcct.Commlttee of the House of Commows. 
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ON THE COINCIDENCES OBSERVABLE AMONG THE NATIONS 

OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. III. 

It now remains to consider, whether the many analogies, which seem to 
have existed among the Jews and other nations, as well as the mytho- 
logical characters already discussed, were derived from the former, or 
were, as already urged, the results of a primeval religion or early in- 
tercourse. For the singular resemblances which we discover in nations 
between whom and the Israelites no connexion can be historically proved, 
descending to minutiae, which we may well seem loth to refer to ac- 
cident, and occasionally even elucidating, as it were, rites and customs 
in the other, W'hich appear involved in some obscurity, almost naturally 
incline us thus to solve the problem. But the difticulty of this solution is 
occasioned by the absence of proof, — by tlic silence of history and by 
the difference of languages ; though, on the other hand, where affinity of 
language, deduction from the same stock, and national intercourse, can 
be established, this solution may be indisputably accounted correct. 
Thus, the very extraordinary similarity, which we have remarked, be- 
tween the Jewish and Peruvian rites, extending itself to the restriction of 
marriages within each particular tribe ; the law of Levirate in Cochin- 
China, compelling even the nearest relation, if there be no brother, to 
marry the widow, and " enforcing the severest penalties in case of a re- 
fusal ; — the Chinese custom, mentioned by Dapper, of wives availing 
themselves of their handmaids, like Sarah, Leah, and Rachel, and having 
the power of manumitting them, when they have borne children ; — the 
ordeal-draught in use among the inhabitants of the coast of Guinea and 
Monomotapa, and the negroes of Cabo del Monte, supposed to have the 
same properties as that recorded in the Pentateuch ; — tlie analogy between 
the ten precepts of Budd’ha cited by Klaproth, in his Aaia Pol^giotta, 
and the Noetic, as detailed in the Rabbinical works ; — the deception 
practised * on Raja Suram, through the advice of a Mantri, by the Em- 
peror of China, in its most minute parts corresponding to that practi.sed 
on Joshua by the Gibeonites ; — the numerous resemblances and even verbal 
coincidences between the laws of Menu and Moses; — the awful enun- 

tiation of Hindu Theology, and Ilonover, in the Zoroastrian, 

which was the Jiat^ that called things into existence, answering to the 
divine which called forth the light ; — the almost universal parallels 

V 

to the institution of the Nazarite ; — the legend of Jupiter ineffectually 
wrestling t with Hercules, compared with the history of Jacob, on that 
account surnamed Israel, and various others, which might be cited from 
the most opposite parts of the globe, .strike us indeed with every mark of 
identity, but by no means afford a clue by which we may connect them, 
or satisfactorily demonstrate them to have been in any way related to each 

* See Leyden's Malay Annah, pp. 13, 14, 15. 

t Cf. Tzetzern in Lycopfn Cassandmm~~Al. 
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other. We are equally at a loss to elucidate the early relation, which 
may Iiave subsisted between the Hindu devotion of the first-born of a 
goat * or man to idols (the former being allowed to run wild until the proper 
time of presentation, and the latter having a lock of hair separated to be 
cut off at the prescribed time), and the two Jewish customs to which it 
corresponds. In other particulars, also, we are equally perplexed ; — we 
find three primordial Vedas, which proceeded from Brahm, and we observe 
the original books of the Jewish law to have been but three, Exodus, 
Numbers, and Leviticus, for Deuteronomy is a recapitulation of preceding 
enactments ; — among the Hindus we remark expositions of these primitive 
laws, considered almost equal to tliem in sanctity, as the Talmud, Mishna, 
and Gemara, among the Jews; and may contrast Culluca B’hatta's 

division of the Hindu Theology into or that which was heard from 

above, and j or that which w'as remembered from the beginning, 

w'ith the Jewish dciinitions of the revealed and oiiil codes. 

How can we account for that system of augury and divination, which 
W'as in vogue equally amongst the wildest savages and the more civilized 
nations? How, for the Floridian custom of burning slaves alive on the 
pyres of their masters, and its adoption by the Pagan Arabs and some of 
the Hindus ? Jn like manner, how can we account for the most erudite 
hierophants of antiquity veiling their secret lore in hieroglyphics and a 
sacerdotal language, and for these precautions having been as scrupulously 
adq)ted by the aboriginal inhabitants of South America ? If we attempt, 
therefore, to refer these analogies to the primeval idolatry, the link which 
binds these people to each other will still remain undiscovered, and not- 
withstanding the presumptive evidences of identity, from wdiich we w ould 
argue to the fact, we shall, nevertheless, be compelled to admit, that 
even if the one were actually a branch of the other, the w^ant of real 
proof w’ill not critically allow us to assign to them a higher name, than 
that of singular coincidences. 

But, on the other hand, there exist coincidences, which W’e may se- 
curely connect wdth each other, because w^e car^ trace the communication 
between the people to whom they belong. In these we arc frequently 
corroborated by the direct reference of traditions and the assignment of 
arts and useful inventions to prominent personages belonging to the nation, 
wdtii w^hich the comparison is made, and by religious and scientific terms 
borrowed from its language. In many instances, also, the testimony of 
history is superadded to this evidence. 

After the introduction of the Koran, w'c notice, in Mohammedan 
writings, continued allusions to Jewdsh characters, customs and events, 
which naturally originated in the sources w hence the Koran itself sprung. 
Thus, many of the traditions current respecting Solomon are not assigned 
to him merely by these WTiters, but also to Tahniura.s, wdiose name in 

some copies of Tabri is called Tahumurs : to him the demons 

Were subjected, and various inventions, particularly that of alphabetic 

* Ward, V. 2, p. 31». 
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ebaractcrs assigned ; he rendered panthers serviceable in the 

chase, and like Anab, in Geneiis, was the first to breed mules. Fcrdausi 
represents the Devs instructing him, 

^ ^3j ^ lt* ^ ^ i/i dr^y 

the language of which harmonizes closely with that which the Arabs main- 
tain respecting Solomon. Jamshid’s faith is likewise said by Tabri to have 
been that of Enoch ** attributed the introduc- 

.tion of the sword and other warlike weapons, whence Fcrdausi writes, 

ifj} ’^y^ yy ^ i^y 

ulv ^ u^y^yj ua^-j j?“ 

But although his reign be otherwise described as one of glory, we may 
plainly perceive that the legendary account of his fall is borrowed from 
that of Nebuchadnezzar. On the same principle of accommodation, 
Kaiomers is declared to have been the son of Mahalcel, and Hushang to 
have first instituted places of divine worship, the salam and benediction^ as 
well as circumcision. 

These are self-evidently post-Mohammedan fictions incorporated with the 
national history ; but we shall discover others of a higher stamp, if \vc 
extend our inquiries. Thus, at a certain age, the Jewish youth became 
sons of the Precept, to which a ceremony of the Paisis is analogous ; and 
among the Chinese, for the same reason, the bonnet or cap, as among the 
Romans the toga virilis, is conferred on such as have attained adoles- 
cence. The Chinese law against parricides has also striking points of 
resemblance to the Roman, and the superstitious veneration, with which 
the Northern Druids regarded the cock, the robin, and the wren, whence 
this antient popular distich : 

“ A robin and a wren, ^ 

Were God Almighty's cock and hen,” 

may be forcibly compared to the Rabbinical opinions respecting the former. 
Believing their names on the day of expiation to be inscribed in the Book 
of liifc, on its eve the men take a cock, tlie women a hen, and pregnant 
women both ; — striking their heads thrice with the bird, they exclaim at 
each blow : " This cock (or hen) shall stand in my place ; it shall expiate 
my sins by suffering death, but i shall enjoy life after this the bird’s 
neck is twisted. This is deicidcdly a relic of some more antient practice. 
Origeh, in Lev. xiv. 4, understands the birds appointed for the purification 
of tiic leper to have been of the gallinaceous kind; by Jalin, 
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however, conceives turtledoves to have been implied, but his reasons are 
not satisfactory, since the root and the wide use of the word in Syriac by 
no means determine the species. The chief argument in favor of Origen 
is, that Alhenaeus, 1. ix, c. 4, states, that the cock and hen were commonly 
called and literally We retrace indeed something of 

this in the Cuthacan Ncrgal, called by the Sabaeans, by some referred 

to the planet Mars, who was represented by the Jews in the form of a 
cook, and in the Babylonian Succoth Benoth, represented likewise as a 
hen with her young, according to ii. Solomon Yarchi. It was also Bo- 
chart’s opinion, the city Tanagra having been famed for these birds, that 
the Phoenicians, who accompanied Cadmus, named it from the 

Syriac name of the cock. All early nations, however, drew omens from his 
crow : Kazvini and Damir attributed to him inspiration, and the Moham- 
medans have preserved the Talmudical fable of his voice responding to his 
celestial counterpart, and of the certain arrival of the final judgment, when 
it shall have ceased to be heard. Hence some have lamely attempted to 
interpret the offering of a cock to Esculapius enjoined by Socrates, ac- 
cording to the Phicdo, 

The similarity noticed by many writers between some of the Chinese and 
Jewish festivals, and between one of the former and the search of Ceres 
or Proserpine ; — the common Oriental practice of shooting an arrow into 
a country about to be invaded, on one occasion certainly proved to have 
bcch known to the Jews (2 Kings xiii. 1(>, 17), which, according to Justin, 
was adopted by the Romans, as w’e may likewise collect from Virgil, 
ix. 51. 

Ecquis crit mecinn, Juvencs'? qui primus in hostem? 

En / ait, et jaculum atlorquans cmitlit in unras, 

Principium ct canipo svsc ardiius infert ; 

—the Jewish and Oriental habit of shaking the garments, in token of 
anger, horror, or contempt, as the Romans sliook the toga, when war "was 
declared by the senate (cf. liiv. xxi. 18), together with the similar mode of 
expressing indignation by shaking the head, also practised by the Romans 
and Greeks, 

Turn quassnns caput, hac effundit i>ectorc r/aVa.— vEn. vii. 292 . 

KfvuVde; Sg — Hom. 

are so plainly indicative of national intercourse, or of transmission through 
nations, with which intercourse was maintained, or of a common origin, 
that they can scarcely be misapprehended. If Theocritus (/e/. i. 15), be 
compared with Anthropodemus Plutonicus, respecting the notion of the 
northern nations, that a short period after noon was peculiarly devoted to 
elfin pastime or malignity; if the legend of Jack the Giant-killer be con- 
trasted with that of Cadmus and Jason (see SchoL in ApolL Bhod, iii. 
1178); if the extravagancies on Plough-Monday be examined by the 
Compitaiia of the Romans, the * handfesting ’ by the Desponsatio, the 
bride-cake by the ConfarrealiOy and the old game of blind-man’s buflf by 
the Grecian ; such strong points of mutual analogy must re- 
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suit from the comparison, that they must almost be accounted identical, 

and may safely be referred to the East, as to their source. 

Several causes will combine to explain the striking similarity between 
these different people and the Israelites. Among these, their vicinity to 
the Phoenicians, together with the friendly intercourse established between 
the two people, in the latter days of David and during the reign of So- 
lomon, as well as their connexion with the Egyptians, must be deemed the 
principal. 

The Phoenicians were possessors of important places in the three quarters 
of the globe, and the wars of the Carthaginians with the Romans cir- 
culated a knowledge of their habits through Italy and the Roman empire. 
They had (as Jahn observes) colonics and emporia in Cyprus, Egypt, 
Cilicia, Pisidia, Caria, Rhodes, Rithynia, Thrace, Sainothrace, on the 
islands of the -^igean and Cretan Seas, in Crete, Greece, Illyria, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Gaul, and Spain ; they likewise traded to the western coasts of 
Africa, to Britain and Prussia, and as some have inferred, from Diodorus 
Siculus (iv. 23 — ^v. 19-23), probably as far as America.'* They prin- 
cipally brought East-Indian merchandize from the Persian Giil])h, and 
bore it on the Euphrates to Basra, Babylon, and Sipphara : they also con- 
veyed it in caravans across the desert to different places. The Egyptians 
also obtained East-Indian merchandize on the eastern, southern and 
western coasts of Arabia Felix. Can we then imagine these people to 
have conducted so extensive a traffic without obtaining an insight into the 
peculiarities of foreign nations ? without acquiring, at least, such a knbw- 
ledge of their dialects, as their commerce demanded ? and can we sup- 
pose them to have been so near to the Jews, so necessary to them in their 
buildings and maritime expeditions, without allowing the gi’eat probability 
of their acquaintance with their customs, however superficial it may have 
been, and of their communicating to other nations, idolatrous as them- 
selves, their notions of those rites and points of faith, which distinguished 
Israel from the rest of the world ? 

Let us also direct our attention to the Chaldees : from the earliest periods 
they were a migratory race. Among them were the oldest hierophants, 
perhaps, the first worshippers of fire. Is it then absurd to conclude, that 
when Abraham removed from Ur to Palestine, he preserved many of the 
customs, to which he had been habituated from his infangy ? Tliose, how- 
ever, who argue, that Chesed, the fourth son of Nahor his brother, was 
the original founder of the nation, are contradicted by the fact, that 
Chesed was not born till Abraham had been for some time settled in 
Canaan. Had Chesed been their founder, Ur could not have been their 
possession, until some subsequent age, and indeed, a writer in Eichhorn's 
JBibliotheky without producing authority, maintains, that they had no do- 
minion there until the time of Esarhaddon. 

Josephus, therefore, is more correct in assigning their origin to Ar- 
phaxad, which Michaclis endeavours to substantiate by a somewhat in- 
congruous etymology. But the book of Job affords to us sufficient data to 
assert their vast antiquity, and it is certain, that they were originally dis- 
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tinct from the Babylonians. Jeremiah represents them, os a very distant 
tiatioHy a mighty and very antient nation, whose language the Jews did 
not comprehend : but after the uiixture of the Chaldees with the Baby- 
lonians, the Chaldee of Babylon, as it was called, was so closely allied to 
the Hebrew, that a person understanding the one could not fail to com- 
prehend the other. 

This, however, W'as not the case with the separate Chaldees ; and it is 
to be presumed, that the dialect, to which we now assign the name, was 
the vernacular tongue of the Babylonians, so called after the Ciialdee con- 
quest. That the true Chaldee was distinct from this, has been felicitously 
established by many researches, and is in fact most completely proved by 
the names of the Chaldees, who made themselves masters of Babylon, 
which cannot be explained by the biblical dialect. These Schldzcr has 
wildly retraced to the Sclavonic, but others, with more reason, to the 
ancient Persian. The influx of the Chaldees into Babylon will explain the 
historical intimations, that they had a sacred language, and is corroborated 
by the vague manner in which the Greeks used the term, at length render- 
ing it rather the appellative of a sage, than of a people ; if indeed they 
had a sacerdotal tongue, it must have been allied to the Zend. 

Schlbzcr enumerates four Chaldee settlements, and corroborates his enu- 
meration by ample ([notations one in Babylonia, another in Armenia, 
another in Chalybia on the Black Sea, and another in Zania, the country 
of the ancient Macroncs. Whence they arrived at these places appears to 
be irA^olved in obscurity. 'Fhc Armenian settlement appears to have been 
that from which Abraham departed to Palestine, for that in Babylonia was 
of subsequent date : it comprehended some of the nortliern parts of Me- 
sopotamia, in which Ur was situated. Ammianus Marcellinus makes 
mention of an Ur in this situation, and there can be scarcely a doubt 
that the one recorded by liim was the Ur Chasdim of Moses. For, 
although, in the fourth century he denominates it Persicum Castellum, 
Xeno[)hon has recorded, both in his Cyrojurdia and Anabasisy that Chal- 
dees were settled in this vicinity. Hence, Schlbzer says, we may conceive 
how Abraham came to Haran on his way to Palestine; whereas, if Ur be 
placed in Babylonia, it will not be so intelligible. If, then, the Chaldees 
were so widely dispersed, and pursued such marauding occupations, as they, 
passed from settlement to settlement, they must have acquired fresh notions 
and fresh customs arising from circumstances, and their subsequent relations 
to those whom they had overpowered ; and those who made the irruption 
into Babylon must doubtless have added to the existing customs of the 
Babylonians, which became also known to the Israelites during their 
captivity. 

Nor \vas Assyria an unimportant agent in producing these effects. “ In 
ancient Assyria or the Persian Iran, the old and celebrated country of 
Ta-hia of the (Miinese themselves, i.e', beUveen Chaldea and Ta-tsin," 
Paravey places the primitive or central empire. Accordingly, ho identifies 
Hoang-ty, ou le Seigneur rouge on jminef with Adam, Fo-hy with 
Abel, Cliin-nong with ISeth, Chao-hao or Hiuen-hiao, under whom troii- 
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bles and idolatiy were excited^” with Cain, Tchouen-hiu, " who appeased 
these troubles, and restored the ceremonies of divine worship/’ with Enos, 
Ty-ko with Methusalem, Yao with Lamech the Cainite, and Chun, under 
whom the deluge happened, with Noah. In Heou-tsy he recognizes 
Shem, in Sie his son Aram, in Yu a son of Elam, and in the criminals at 
this epoch sent into exile, he discovers the curse pronounced on Canaan 
the son of Ham. The dynasty of Hia he affirms to have been that of 
the Elamites and Pishdadians of Persia, which forms tlie first empire of 
Asi^ria:*' Jamshid is KingSiang, Feridum Ciiao-kang, and Zohak Han- 
tsou. He deems the Ninus of Moses Chorenensis to have been Ijy-kuey or 
Kie, and Mey-ky to have been either the Nitocris of Herodotus or the 
Semiramis of the Armenian writer, through whom the empire past to 
Chang or the Aramaeans or Phmnicians descended from Sie. 

After the deluge, he conceives mankind to have been congregated in 
the country of the Great Hia, of the first Assyrians, the Pishdadians of 
Persia, in fact in our Assyria, taking the meaning of the word Assyria in 
its widest acceptation ; for it is from the east that the Bible brings the iirst 
men into the plains of Shinar in Babylonia/’ Since the idolatry of this 
period was assuredly the same in every tribe there assembled, and since 
even after their dispersion, the rites in which they indulged were marked 
with very trifling shades of difierence from that general system whence 
they originated ; whether Paravey's conjectures be or be not absolutely cor- 
rect in all their parts, this uniformity, so little obscured by time and place, 
will similar conclusions. From the sacred account it appears, 

that Nimrod came from Babylonia, and having conquered the native Assy- 
rians, united Assyria with his empire, which, according to Ctesias, ex- 
temded over all Western Asia, and reached from the Nile to the Tanais, 
which vast extent of dominion at so early a period is sufficient to have 
occasioned that close uniformity of faith, which long aftcr\^'ards prevailed. 
When, moreover, we consider the wide boundaries of Assyria itself, reach- 
ing towards the west to Mesopotamia, towards the north to Armenia, to- 
wards the east to Media, and towards the south to Persia and Babylonia, 
we have an ample clue to guide our researches to the point at which we 
aim. For the languages of these conterminal nations must have been ne- 
cessarily known, and their writings necessarily studied, nor could the 
Assyrian doctrines and opinions have been concealed from them. The 
language of Assyria, as Gesenius has shewn, was also probably of the 
Medo-Persian family, and consequently was well adapted for communications 
with Bactria, Persia, and India. 

About 1000 years A. C. the Assyrians became confederated with the 
Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, and Tyrians, which fact implies, that 
their dominion wm then extended to Syria ; and this confederacy was di- 
rected against David. The kings exacted tribute from Israel and Judah, 
and all Phoenicia, except Tyre, at length was subjected to them : they led 
Israel into captivity, and invested the walls of Jerusalem. Have we not, 
therefore, many historical data confirming the notion of much foreign 
knowledge Imving by them been introduced into Palestine ? 

• 9 V//^ . 
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'rhose causes, separately and conjointly, I'oibid us to argue from the 
insulated stale of the .Jews, with respect to foreigners, to their ignorance 
of their Iiabits and theology, the contrary being evinced by their own do- 
cuments ; for such an ignorance, under the various circumstances of the 
people, would have been impossible. Whether partly from Abraham, and 
more fully from the common habits of the times, or from their hostile and 
irioiidly connexions with other powers, they derived the uniformity, which 
may 4)0 observed, suHieiont eaiises exist to resolve the efleets, and sufllcicnt 
eiiannels, by which some obseuie knowledge of their purer and splendid 
ritual became promulgated l)eyoiul the boundaries of their dominion, may 
thus also be discovered, on the authority of their own history. 

D. G. Wait. 


SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

'I’ni: following passage occnr.s in the evidence of Mr. William Malcolm 
Fleming, a judge of the Court of Circuit for tlic division of Patna, before the 
Lords’ Coimnittoc on East-India affairs : — 

“ Did slavery exi.st in any part of the district with which yon were ac- 
quainted? — Yes, it did exist, certainly, — what is called slavery; but it is by 
no means what is generally understood by the term ‘ slavery.’ 

Have the goodness to explain what slavery is in that part of the country? 
— In one of the districts where I resided about three years, there were a good 
number of buiidsinen, and who, in fact, had sold themselves for a certain 
sum to work for their masters for life ; but they might redeem, by paying up 
that .sum, whenever they pleased ; it was a species of mortgage of their 
labour. 

“ What duties did their masters undertake towards them ? — I believe it was 
quite nominal. These bondsmen did exactly as they pleased ; they came and 
cultivated for their masters when they liked it, or it was convenient to them- 
selves ; but J do not know' any instance in which they were forced to work 
contrary to their will. 

“ Had the master the power to transfer his right over them to any other 
person ? — I never knew an instance of their being directly sold. 

What was the mode of enforcing the services of the bondsmen ? — I believe 
there was no mode of enforcing them, except by withholding the wage.s. 

“ Were they subjected to any corporeal punishment? — No, not at all; if 
they had, they would have immediately complained to the courts and obtained 
instant redress ; hut I never knew such a complaint made,” 
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FOSSIL REMAINS IN NEW HOLLAND. 

The following communication appears in the St/dney Gazette: 

** To the Editor of the Sydney Gazette, 

** Sir : I beg you will allow me to inform your readers, that a discovery, 
which will doubtless excite very considerable interest in the scientific world, 
both in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, has just been made in 
the interior of this colony, by that very respectable colonist and magistrate, 
George Rankin, Esq., of Bathurst. The discovery I allude to is that of a 
great quantity of fossil bones, in a cave near the penal settlement of Wellington 
Valley, and about 210 miles west from Sydney. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Wellington Valley is of limestone 
formation, and the limestone ridges arc perforated by numerous subterranean 
caverns, branching off in cveiy direction, and forming chambers of the most 
grotesque, and at the same time of the most imposing appearance. This 
remarkable feature in the physical conformation of that part of the territory 
is not peculiar, however, to the limestone ranges of Wellington Valley. 
Similar caves are met with in Scotland, in Yorkshire, and in other parts of 
Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, in North America, and in short, 
wherever limestone abounds. 

“ In a late excursion to Wellington Valley, Mr. Rankin visited and explored 
a remarkable cave, about two miles from the settlement, the existence of which 
had been known for a considerable time, and the entrance of which is in the 
face of the limestone range, on the south side of the river Macquarrie, by a 
gentle declivity. Immediately beyond the entrance, the cave in tjuestioii 
expands into a lofty and spacious chamber, the roof of which is beautifiilly 
ornamented with stalactites, many of which, however, have unfortunately 
been broken off by the scientific barbarians of the neighbouring settlement. 
In beating gently with a hammer on the sides of the cavern, the sound in one 
part of it indicated the existence of another chamber separated from the first 
by a thin partition ; and accordingly, on breaking through the thin dividing 
wall of limestone, a second chamber was discovered, though of smaller dimen- 
sions than the first. At the farther extremity of the first chamber, Mr. R. 
discovered a downward passage, which he determined to exj)lorc, and which 
he found terminated in another cave or chamber, the entrance into which was 
by a precipitous descent. On lowering himself down into this third chamber, 
into which no mortal man had ever entered before (for the aborigines have a 
superstitious repugnance to entering any cavern, saying, * the spirit 

of the caves, in the aboriginal mythology, * sit down there^)y Mr. R. observed, 
to his very great surprise, a piece of bone lying on the floor of the cavern. 
It struck him at first that it might have belonged to some bush-ranger, who 
had attempted to hide himself in the cave, and had subsequently died ; but on 
a more minute examination, he discovered a vast number of other bones of 
various sizes, and generally broken, some strewed on the floor of the cave, 
but the greater number imbedded in a sort of reddish indurated clay along its 
sides. The rope which he had lowered himself into the cavern had been 
fixed to what appeared a projecting point of the solid rock, but on its breaking 
ofl^ in consequence of the weight attached to it, it was ascertained to be a 
large fossil bone — the thigh bone, I conceive, of some quadruped much larger 
than the ox or buffalo, and probably of the Irish elk, the rhinoceros, or ele- 
phant. 
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** Mr. Rankin collected a small quantity of the boncs^ or rather fragments 
of bones, and has brought them to Sydney, with a view to their being for- 
warded to Professor Jameson, of the University of Edinburgh. They will 
doubtless excite much interest among the geologists of Great Britain, and will 
probably lead to interesting results, in regard to the geological history of this 
vast island. It may perhaps be deemed presumptuous for an individual, who 
has little acquaintance with the science of comparative anatomy, and none 
whatever with that of fossil osteology, to anticipate these results. But the 
discovery in question has developed certain facts of the utmost interest in 
regard to the past history of the continental island, from which certain infe- 
rences, which it would be difficult to dispute, are clearly dcdiicible. These 
facts and inferences I shall therefore take the liberty to submit to your 
readers. 

“ ] . It is quite evident that the greater number of the bones in question 
are not those of animals of the species at present inhabiting this territory. 
The aborigines are very good authority on this point, in the absence of such 
men as Professor Jameson, or Professor Buckland, or Baron Cuvier ; for when 
shewn several of the bones, and asked if the}’ belonged to any of the species at 
present inhabiting the territory, they uniformly ref)lied, ‘ 3ai7 that helongU to 
kangaroo ; bail that hclongit to emu* &c.* 

“ 2. It is equally evident that the bones in question have been brought to 
their present locality by some beast of prey ; for no other supposition will 
account for the cavern’s becoming the general cemetery for animals so various 
in size, and so different in habits, as those to which they must have once 
belonged. 

** 3. It is not less evident that the animals that owned these bones could 
not have died a natural death, for most of them have evidently been subiected 
to great violence, and exhibit fractures in every direction. The floor of the 
cavern is strewed over with a sort of dust, consisting of minute fragments of 
decomposed bone, which burns readily when ignited. 

In short, there is reason to believe that the cave at Wellington Valley is 
somewhat similar to the one which Professor Buckland examined at Kirkdale, 
in the north of England, and which he ascertained, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, to have been the den of a hyaena (resembling the variety now existing 
only at the southern extremity of Africa) before the deluge. Both of these 
caves are in limestone ranges. They both contain innumerable fragments of 
fossil bone, deeply imbedded in stalagmite — the substance formed from the 
droppings of water in caverns of the kind in question — or indurated clay. I 
cannot pretend, however, to describe either the nature or the relative position 
of the substance in which the bones at Wellington Valley arc imbedded, 
having only seen a minute portion of it adhering to one of the bones. 

** From these ascertained facts, I conceive we arc warranted to deduce the 
following inferences : — 

** 1. That this vast island is not of recent or post-diluvian formation, as is 
generally asserted, without the least shadow of evidence. 

“ 2. That at some former period of its history it was inhabited by various 
races of animals, that are either extinct or no longer exigting in this part of 
the world. ^ 

** 3. That the ])hysical convulsion that destroyed these various races of 
animals did not materially change the external appearance of the country ; for 
the wild beasts’ (probably the hyaenas’) den at Wellington Valley has, in all 

* Itail is a native ncgalk>u. 
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likelihood, the very same appearance that it had when inhabited upwards of 
4^000 years ago. 

“ While this very interesting discovery supplies us, therefore, with another 
convincing proof of the reality and the universality of the deluge, it su|)plics us 
also with a powerful motive of gratitude to Divine Providence for that long- 
forgotten visitation. For if this territory were over-run with such beasts of 
prey as the antediluvian inhabitants of the cave at Wellington Valley, it 
would not have been so eligible a place for the residence of man as it actually 
is. The tiger or hyaena would have been a much more formidable enemy to 
the Bathurst settler than the despicable native dog, though indeed they would 
certainly have afforded a much nobler game to the gentlemen of the Bathurst 
hunt. And if the huge rhinoceros had inhabitcil the lagoons of Hunter’s 
River, it might have been a much more serious work to displace him than to 
shoot the pelican or emu. 

“ I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my unfeigned regret 
that, while this territory is becoming daily more and more interesting to the 
geographer and geologist, to the man of science as well as to the agriculturist 
and the merchant, the interesting youth of Australia should hitherto have 
been debarred, in consequence of their w'ant of instruction in the various 
branches of natural history and natural philosophy, from prosecuting the 
numerous and interesting paths of discovery which this vast island presents to 
every man of science and research. Could a lecturer not be established in 
Sydney under the patronage of the Sydney College? There are surely men 
in this colony not less able than our brethren in Van Diemen’s Land, to give 
a course of lectures that would interest, instruct, and stimulate the youth of 
Australia. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant,— L.” 

This letter was probably written by Dr. Lang, of Syilney, who (being now in 
this country) has communicated to Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh, some 
additional information respecting these bonc-caves and osseous breccia, whicli 
ap|)ears in the last Number of the Professor’s Neiu Kdinhiir^lf. PhilusopMcnl 
Journal. 

“ These bones are found imbedded in a red ochreous cement, which occurs 
partially in the crevices of the limestone rock, in ditlcrent parts of the interior 
of New South Wales. 

“ The limestone rests on granite, and generally near, or under, trap-rock. 
In the particular spot whence these specimens arc brought (W clliiigton Valley) 
the rock, partially denuded, bounds an extensive alluvial flat, through which 
the river Bell runs, this being a branch of the river Macquarrie, which it joins 
seven miles below. Beyond, or above the limestone, on one side, the hills 
enclosing the valley consist entirely of trap-rock. Those on the other rise 
higher, and consist of the old red sandstone (fine-grained, with tendency to 
crystallization), and passing, as the hills rise backward, into a conglomerate 
of water-worn pebbles strongly cemented, and so much inclined, tha*^ the 
rock terminates the summits in sharp rocky crests. 

Throughout the country, the limestone occurs adjoining alluvial flats, the 
hills above consisting of trap. In the parts most denuded, openings arc 
found leading to caves, some of which are spacious, with varied forms of 
stalactites, sometynes disposed in a very picturesque manner. The floor gene- 
rally consists of a soft red earth, apparently diluvial, but in which, after 
digging, few or no bones have been found, none having as yet been dug up 
wliere the floor h*<s been encrusted with stalagmite. Tlie entrance is generally 
in the side of the rock and gently inclined. The holes where the osseous 
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breccia occurs are generally near such caves, yet separate from them ; thc' 
mouths (in three cases in different parts of thc country) appearing like pits, 
and as if formed by the rocks and earth sinking or sliding downwards. The 
interior of these holes presents a striking contrast to the unbroken harmony 
of thc other kind of caves. Here disjointed masses of rock hang suspended 
in this remarkable red cement, which is sometimes as hard as limestone, and 
which is never without bones embedded. Fretpicntly these occur so fixed 
between large rocks, that it is quite im|)ossibIe to get them out; and indeed, 
ill general, none can be got in an entire state from the matrix, being, in their 
embedded state, full of fractures; and it is remarkable, that thc few large 
bones at all perfect, have been found projecting from thc iipjier surface of thc 
breccia; from which circumstance, and the peculiar outward texture (some- 
thing resembling the clay of a swallow’s nest), it would appear that this cement 
never was so soft, since mixed with the bones, as to admit of the larger bones 
sinking downwards in it. In such caves thc red cement with bones pervades 
all thc crevices as far as they can be penetrated, wdiich is generally very directly 
downwards. One chamber of the cave, whence these specimens have been 
taken, was terminated by the cavity being stojiped up with soft diluvial earth, 
while the breccia formed thc roof, and adhered to thc limestone rock forming 
the sides, and ajipeared separated from the loose earth of thc lower part by 
three layers (like strata) of liinestone, about an inch in thickness, and three 
inches apart between, and in which thc bones were in greatest abundance, and 
gciKjrally upright, or having one end in each layer, 

“ The peculiar texture of the cement led to a search for it on otlier parts 
of the surface above limestone, and in other parts of the country, and it was 
found firecisel}' under the same circumstances as at Wellington Valley, 

“ 1*. Six miles north-east, on thc opposite side of the Macquarrie; 

‘‘ 2. At Biiree, fifty miles south-east; and, on looking at some denuded liine- 
slonc-rock similarly situated in another place (Molong), a small quantity was 
also delected in a crevice like an oven ; which also when broken contained 
small hones. 

“ The most remarkable facts connected with these bones, and this breccia, 
seem to be, 

^ Jst. TIjat it occurs only in tlic neigh bo uriiood of caves, but yet distinct 
iVom those of the most ojicn and permanent descrij)tion. 

“ 2dly. That although always reaching to the surface, it is distributed deeply 
and extensively in thc crevices of thc lime^toue. 

“ .‘Idly. That this particular substance never occurs, but in combination 
with bony fragments; that bones occur in such quantity in this cement only; 
that those of small and large animals are intimately mixed ; and that, although 
miieh broken, there is no appearance of their being water-worn, but that, on 
the contrary, small angular fragments of bone like saw-dnst are combined in 
such quantity in some caves, as to give a light speckled colour to thc cement, 
which is, by itself, red and ochrcoiis, 

“ 4thly. That in one case, w here this cement was traced to the surface, a 
large fragment or rock of it, as hard as limestone, lay above, having deeply 
embedded in it several bones apparently human ; this rock iiulicntiiig an anti- 
<|uity almost as high as the limestone rock itself, for the breccia js so combined 
in parts, tliat its removal woiiUI occasion the rocks to collapse, so as materially 
to alter the external surface and Ibriii of the hills. 

“ It is proper to add, that some fraginenls of bones have been found by 
digging in thc loose earth of most of the caves, but from tlicir imperfect state 
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and the vicinity of the breccia outside, it is difficult to determine whether 
they might have originally belonged to it or not. 

It appears, from the description by Major Imric, of the red oclireous 
cement containing bones, which occurs at Gibraltar and along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, that this breccia is of the same kind both in situ 
and in character, and that its antiquity is at least equal to, if not much higher 
than, the bones found under stalagmite, in caves, in different parts of Europe.” 

The following report respecting these bones by Mr. Clift, with the intro- 
ductory observations by Professor Jameson, occur in the same publication : — 
“ My friend and former pupil Dr. Adam, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, having, after much labour, cleared the teeth and bones from the 
stony and earthy matter in which they were enveloped, we endeavoured to 
determine the animals to which they belonged. The general result of our 
examination was, that some of the teeth were those of the wombat, some 
belonged to the kn7igaroOi others we could not refer, from want of means of 
comparison. One bone, from its great size, particularly arrested our attention, 
from its appearing to belong to an animal larger than any of the living species 
in the Australian world. It appeared, on comparing it with the splendid 
skeleton of the hippopotamus in the museum, to resemble the radial bone of 
that animal. 

“ That every justice might be done to the interesting collection sent to me 
from New Holland, I had it conveyed to London to my friend Dr. Turnbull 
Christie, requesting him to submit the specimens to a distinguished and expe- 
rienced anatomist, Mr. Clift, of the College of Surgeons. That gentleman, 
with the utmost readiness, undertook to give me his opinion in regard to the 
bones and teeth, and we have Just received from him the following very inte- 
resting notice in regard to them. 

Report by Mr, Ciiflt of the College of Surgeons, London, in regard to the Fossil Rones 
found in the Caves and Rone-Breccia of Mew llolland,. 

No. 1. Approaches very nearly in form to the metacarpal bone of an ox, but much 
larger. It also bears a great resemblance to the radius of liippopotainiis. (It 
does not belong to the elephant, being too large for its lengtli.) 

No. 2. Right side of the lower jaw' of a dasyurus.* 

Anterior part of left side, upper jaw, — wombat. 

Extremity of canine tooth, left side of lower jaw, — dasyurus. 

No. 3. Left side, lower jaw, — wombat. (Box li.) 

No. 4. Two lower extremities of femora of womlmt, apparently ; and oilier cylindri. 
cal bones, uncertain^ 

Box A. Right incisor, upper jaw,— raom6a/. 

Right incisor, lower jaw, — young kangaroo. 

Portion of incisor, — wombat. 

Portion of incisor, upper jaw, — do. 

Molaris, upper jaw, — do. 

Right incisor, lower jaw, — kangaroo. 

Portion of base of incisor, lower jaw,— do. 

Molaris, right side, lower yiew,— wombat. 

Two-thirds of a molaris, upper jaw, — do. 

A molaris, left side, upper jaw,_€/o. 

A portion of n molaris, — do 
Probably portion of an incisor, — do. 

• The danj/uruM (the animal called devil by the early settlers) is said to be at present a native of Van 
Diemen’s Land only. 
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Probably a portion of tbe anterior extremity of lower jaw,— kangaroo. 
Apparently a portion of incisor, and of upper jaw,— wombat. 

Apparently a posterior molarls, of upper jaw, — kangaroo. 

No. 5. Klbow-joint of (liiimcriis and ulna). 

Head of tibia and fibula, — apparently young kangaroo. 

Portion of the pelvis,— of the same. 

Upper protion of the left femur of a wombat? — (is very like it.) 

Other .«<pccimcns doubtful. * 

No. 6. Portion of the pelvis of a very large kangaroo. 

No. 7. Two portions of femur, apparently wombat. They correspond very exactly 
with the femur of that animal. 

Portion of the upper end of the hbiila of a large hangaron. 

Portion of probably ilie femur of ditto. 

Other specimens doubtful. 

No, 8. Apparently part of the tibia of a kangaroo. 

No. 9. Breccia with fragments of bones. One portion contains what arc probably 
portions of the supernumerary or spurious metat.'irsal bones and phalanges 
of a kangaroo. 

No. 11. Portion of upper jaw, probably of adasyurus. 

No. 15. I-eft side of upper jaw of an adult kangaroo. 

Portion of upper jaw, left side, with the 2d molaris, — do. 
l..eft side, lower jaw, — kangaroo. 

No. 1 6. 2. Part of right si«Ie lower jaw, — kafigaroo. 

3. Portion of left side upper jaw, — do. 

4. Two inolarcs upper jaw, — do. 

5. Upper jaw' left side, — do. 

No. 18. 3 portions of jaws. (Viverra? uncertain.) 

No. 19. The terminal phalanx of the toe of a kajignroo (the claw'). 

" First dorsal vertebra, — w'ombat ? apparently. 

Right os calcis wanting the epiphysis, — kangaroo? 

Rib portion of 4tli or 5th, — do. 

No. 20, Box C. 'l"wo posterior molares, right side upper jaw, — dant/urns. 

No. 21. Antepenultimate caudal vertebra of a kangaroo. 

Another caudal vertebra, nearer sacrum, — do. 

Another about the tenth from the sacrum, — do. 

No, 22. Portion of aj)]mrentliy lower jaw with the fang of an incisor, kangaroo ? 

No. 20*. Apparently the middle of the os femoris of a wombat. 

Other doubtful fragments. 

No. 27. ylpparcnlhf a portion of the right tibia near its middle, — kangaroo. 

I believe tberc can be little or no doubt respecting the identiiy of all the specimens 
that arc in italics, having given them all the attention that time and circiimstiinces 
permitted. “ W. Clift.** 

Professor Jameson adds : 

From the geological characters of the caves and bone-breccia, the mode 
of distribution of the bones in the caves, and the nature of the teeth and 
bones themselves, it follows : — 

1. That these caves agree in character with those in Europe. 

“ J2. That the bone-brcccia exhibits the same character as the varieties of 
that rock found in different parts of the European continent and islands. 

“ 3. That New Holland was, at a former period, distinguished from the 
other parts of the world, by the same peculiarities in the organization of its 
animals, which so strikingly characterize it at the present day. 

4. That the large bone resembling the radial bone of the hippojiotamiis, 
shews that Australia formerly posse.ssed animals much larger than any of the 
present existing species, equalling or even exceeding in magnitude the hippo- 
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potamiis: a fact of high importance, when we recollect that the qnadrnpcil 
population of New Holland is at present hut meagre, the largest species 
being the kangaroo. 

“ 5. That the bone-eaves and bone-breccia contain, along with animals at 
present known, others that appear to be extinct, as is the case with the caves 
and breccia of Europe. 

“ 6. That the same agent os agents, that brought together the remains of 
animals met with in bone-caves and bone-breccia in Europe, operated on New 
Holland. 

“ 7. Lastl}', that the animals in the Australian caves and breccia were 
destroyed and became fossil, if not at the same precise time as the European, 
during a similar series of geological changes.” 


FINANCES OF THE MAURITIUS. 

The Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Colonial Revenue Infjuirv* 
is upon the rccci])t and expenditure of the revenue in the island of Mauri- 
tius. 

The latest complete annual ticcounts received hy the commissioners (who 
sit in London) from the colony, arc those of 1S28. The net revenue of 
that year was .C 170,0(14, from which the colonial cxpcndiluic being de- 
ducted, namely .Cl()(),;*30J), llicrc would remain a disposable surplus of 
(omitting fractions) i'0, 104, applicable to the repayment of the charges 
for the colony defrayed in (ireat Britain. • 

This, however, affords no accurate idea of the /inanccs of the colony, 
owing to the arrears into which the revenue has been suffered to fall ; an 
irregularity which, the commissioners say, has l>een increased by the com- 
plicated nature of the assessments, the tedious calculations they involve, the 
want of any effectual control, and the inadccjuate means possessed by the 
collectors’ department of enforcing attention to their demands. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that the arrears, which have been gradually accu- 
mulating since J811, amounted at the end of 1827 to so that 

the annual receipts have consisted of the collection of the aijears of former 
years. Thus, it appears, for example, that in the year 1828, no sum 
whatever had been collected on account of the assessment for that year, and 
only out of £\ry,5*lo, the assessment for 1827. These arrears have 
arisen chiefly in the internal revenue, under the heads direct impositions,” 
and taxes for special purposes;” the former amounting, in 1828, to 
£20,038, and the latter to £17,478. The bulk of the direct taxes is 
made up of the capitation tax on slaves, the number of wdiom, in the 
island and its dependencies, is 62,886; and of a tax of one per cent, on 
houses in Port Louis. 

The commissioners recommend that this improper indulgence should be 
put a stop to ; and although the assessments of one year may not be realiza- 
ble till the year following, they recommend that the whole should be actually 
paid into the colonial treasury in the first quarter of the next ensuing year. 


* Ordered to be printed, 26th February 1831. 
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As a great proportion of these arrears must be desperate, and as the attempt 
to recover them would probably be ruinous to the planters, they recommend 
that such as shall appear irrecoverable be remitted, it being notified, that in 
future no such indulgence would be granted. 

They state that they find the revenue of the island to have progressively 
increased, and that the improvement has been chiefly, if not exclusively, 
under the heads of customs, and taxes connected with them ; and that this 
is principally to bo attributed to the increased export of sugar since the 
reduction of the duty here. 

They recommend, in the first place, the consolidation and equalization of 
the several direct capitation taxes on slaves throughout the island, which 
are now various and unequal ; and that the tax be lOs. for each slave above 
seven and not exceeding sixty years of age, instead of the present direct 
tax, the niaronage, the vaccination tax, the commutation of corveeSy and that 
part of the churcli tax which consists of duties on slaves. Indepen- 
dently of the manifest advantages,’’ the commissioners remark, ‘‘ of sini- 
plifying the accounts, by collecting and accounting for these sums under one 
head, this measure is urged upon the ground that the diflerence between the 
taxes at Port Louis and those in the country districts affords a strong addi- 
tional temptation to transfer slaves from domestic employments in town, 
to tlie severe, and to them unaccustomed, labour in the sugar plantations in 
the country.’' Another effect of the alteration will be the increase of 
the revenue by upwards of ^£*(>,400, the difference between the present and 
the proposed mode of taxation. 

In concurrence with the Commissioners of Eastern Inquiry, they recom- 
mend the abolition of the church-tax on houses at Port Louis, the tax on 
licenses for fisheries (laying open, at the same time, the monopoly eallcd 
the government reserves), and the bazaar duties. They also suggest that 
the tax on shopkeepers, imposed by Sir Robert Farquhar in 1813, who 
were required to take out annual licenses for carrying on their trades, pay- 
ing, according to the articles in which they dealt, from £2, 8s. to £30, 
should be discontinued. A more objectionable tax, in principle, could 
hardly have been devised. 

These reductions would amount to £8,037 ; and in suggesting them, tlie 
commissioners say, they have been in a great degree actuated by a desire to 
give some relief to the residents in a colony, in which the expenses of 
living have been represented ns excessively high, and as affording to the 
public servants some pretence for applying for large allowances.” 

The commissioners concur in the recommendation of the Commissioners 
of Eastern Inquiry, that an excise duty should be imposed upon the distilla- 
tion of spirits, in orde^ to restrain the intemperate use of such liquors. 

The probable revenue of the colony, if the recommendations of the 
commissioners be adopted, is estimated in the Report (including incidental 
and extraneous receipts) at £11)7,109, or about £21,000 above its present 
amount. The present aggregate expenditure, however, being no less than 
£244,366 — ^namely, £166,509 net colonial expenditure, and £77,857 
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expenditure by Great Britain, for military and other charges, — ^there would 
still remain a balance against the colony of upwards of £47,000 per 
annum, which would fall upon the finances of the mother country. The 
commissioners, therefore, suggest some extensive alteration in the sources 
of expenditure in the colony, to the amount of £33,418, which would 
make the colonial expenditure £133,091, which being deducted from the 
estimated future amount of revenue, would leave a surplus in the colony 
of £64,018, the balance of charge on the aggregate expenditure being 
still nearly £14,000 annual loss to Great Britain. 

The reductions proposed by the commissioners embrace all the depart- 
ments, and are, generally speaking, greatest in tlie highest. The governor's 
salary is proposed to be reduced from £8,000 per annum to £7,000, and 
the whole saving in the department of the governor and personal staff is 
£4,527. The total saving in the chief secretary's department is £2,781, 
the chief secretary's salary and allowances being proposed to be reduced 
from £3,150 to £1,500. The salary of the auditor-general it is proposed 
to reduce from £1,500 to £1,000; that of the treasurer and paymaster- 
general from £2,000 to £1,200. The expenditure of the department of 
collector of internal revenues is proposed to be reduced from £8,074 to 
£3,137. The present expense of the judicial department is £15,295, 
besides fees paid to almost all the principal officers. Respecting this de- 
partment, the commissioners say : all matters connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice were examined into by the Commissioners of Eastern 
Inquiry, and separately reported upon by them. We are informed 'that 
this report has been for some time, and still is, under the consideration of 
his Majesty's Government, and that it is in contemplation to effect some 
change in the system of judicature existing in the Island. The expenses 
of the new establishment not having been finally determined on, we are 
unable to offer any opinion on the subject." Assuming that the judicial 
department will admit of a reduction of expenditure in no greater propor- 
tion than that of the governor and personal staff, here would be an additional 
saving of £5,000 and upwards. 

Of the items of disbursements, the following (in 1828) are, perhaps, 
worthy of note : Pensions, £3,645 ; bounties for Maroon negroes captured, 
£1044; Colonial College and schools for free people of colour, £1,861; 
Madagascar, pay of government-agent and disbursements on account of 
that island, £1,262; Matriculc, an establishment for the care and super- 
intendance of the slaves belonging to the Crown, £2,031. It appears to 
have been the intention of the home-government to remove these slaves to 
the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to their emancipation ; the matter 
remains, however, undecided. The expense of maintaining these Crown 
slaves is £7,169. 
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INDIAN HISTORY.* 
No. III. 


Wfi have now, in pursuance of our plan, brought our renwarks upon 
Mr. Glcig’s epitome of the History of British India to a close, and wc 
shall be most agreeably disappointed to find, in the consecutive parts of his 
work, industry more successfully exerted and authorities more judiciously 
selected. We apprehend, however, that the author has a much longer 
term of apprenticeship to serve before he can be considered duly qualified 
for the development of the great events, and the investigation of the com- 
plex policy, involved in the origin and progress of the mighty empire, 
which, in two centuries since a handful of British merchants obtained 
permission to traffic in India, has at length attained a magnitude that over- 
shadows nearly the whole of that vast region from the heights of Thibet to 
Cape Comorin, and the mouths of the Brahmapootra to the Indus. 

The French historian of India, M.de Maries, whose work now lies upon 
our table, appears to have set out upon his task with a much more becoming 
impression of its difficulties. This impression he describes with some 
eloquence, and, — making adequate allowance for the necessity, which almost 
every modern writer in France imagines to be imposed upon him, of using 
as many words as possible on every topic, and of never losing sight of 
effect, which, from some incurable delusion, lie conceives is only to be 
produced in an exact ratio to the verboseness of his diction, — ^^vith consi- 
derable force : 


It appears (he says) that to exhibit in a regular and interesting form a gene- 
ral picture of India; to describe in their natural aspect, and their social rela* 
tions, a race of people so different from ourselves in manners, prejudices, and 
habitudes of thinking; to delineate their institutions still fresh and iindecaying 
after the lapse of ages; their religion which, for the purity of its dogmas, is 
rivalled only by the Christian dispensation ; that animated mythology which, 
beneath a veil sometimes coarse, but frequently delicate and graceful, conceals 
the sublimest truths; their principles of government, which, transmitted from 
one generation to another, have defied every storm, outlived every conquest, 
and triumphed over every revolution ; their philosophical acquirements, which 
presuppose a scries of anterior discoveries in science; the poetical and 
literary treasures, which are to be found in writings which were already vene- 
rable for their antiquity, when Homer, Plato, and Aristotle first appeared ; 
for such an undertaking arc required the union of judgment with order and 
analysis, a correct taste, a vigorous style, propriety of diction, in short all the 


qualities of a great writer, ... 

I acknowledge, that when I began my work, I rather yielded to the invinci- 
blo attraction which, increasing with every historic or literary discovery, 
insensibly led me on to new ones, than consulted my own fitness for it; so 
that having once entered upon the career of my researches, and being pci pe- 
tually excited by the fruits derived from my labours, I was unable or unwilling 
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to suspend them. At first, my object was only to survey this extraordinary 
people in their cradle ; afterwards, I became eager to follow them through a 
succesuon of ages ; and at last, 1 could not but re-descend along with them 
to the present era. 

On the other hand, I thought that I might reckon upon public indulgence. 
In presenting to the world the result of my lucubrations, I naturally expected 
that justice would be done to my intentions, and that too severe a judgment 
would not be passed upon the execution of a work so laborious. I have con- 
sulted many authors, and collected various materials ; but it was by no means 
easy to cast into one form facts lying scattered over a multitude of works, 
to be accurate without dulness, minute without dryness, and scrupulous in 
the choice of incidents without diminishing their interest. Assuredly, I can- 
not flatter myself that I have succeeded ; I can only affirm that 1 have spared 
no pains, and that I shall consider my efforts not thrown away if they shall 
appear deserving of critical indulgence. — Introduction^ pp. 1 — 3. 

There is perhaps, amidst our present affluence of materials fur the his- 
tory of Hindustan, nothing more likely to excite our astonishment, than the 
slow progress of an accurate historical knowledge respecting that most 
interesting portion of the globe. Forty years ago, India was scarcely 
known in Europe. For fifteen centuries of our era, the imperfect glimpses 
revealed in the writings of Herodotus, Arrian, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
amongst the ancients, and in later times, the scanty information to be 
found in tlic travels of Cosmas Indicopleustes, Benjamin of Tudela, or 
Marco Polo. But the ancients had never advanced further than the Indus, 
or had only become acquainted with India tlirough the traffickers of Egypt 
and Phoenicia; and the writers of the middle ages, with the honourable 
exception of Marco Polo, had contributed little or nothing to what the 
ancient authors had communicated, and Hindustan was for ages consi- 
dered in Europe as a country that only served to amuse children with stories 
of savage men and uncouth manners. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
the Portuguese had reached India by a new route. The fall of the Greek 
empire of Constantinople had enabled the Venetians and Genoese by turns 
to engross the commerce of the cast, and it was the wealth derived from 
that commerce which stimulated Vasco de Gama to that stupendous dis- 
covery, which has brought India into a comparatively close approximation 
with Europe. But the Portuguese accounts of India are below contempt. 
After a tyrannous and sanguinary sway of 100 years, their power crumbled 
to pieces : another instance amongst the many recorded in history of the 
precariousness of an empire founded in tyranny, bigotry, and injustice. The 
French, the Dutch, the English, and the Danes availed themselves of the 
passage opened by the Portuguese : but their pursuits were mercantile only, 
and no new lights were shed upon Indian iiistory. Occasionally, however, 
works respecting India made their appearance in Europe ; but they repeated 
the errors and fables of each other, and said badly what Strabo or Ptolemy 
had said much better 600 years before. Even in our own country, which 
is now become the depositary of all the treasures of oriental learning, so 
late as the middle of the last century, we were compelled to put up with a 
translation of the work of the Abbe Guy on, — a work facetiously si) led the 
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History of India, but having no other claim to the appellation,^ than its 
title-page. This long dearth of tolerable works upon the political and 
moral condition of India, and the total absence of a systematic hiistory of 
its native and foreign dynasties, is susceptible of an easy explanation. 

Before the expedition of Alexander, those regions were known only 
through the confused traditions of Egyptian travellers, or by the exagge- 
rated relations of the Tyrian traffickers, who crossed the Red Sea, and, 
sailing along the coasts of Arabia and Persia, reached, by that circuitous, 
route, the mouths of the Indus. But the officers and learned men, who 
followed the Macedonian prince, were prompted by a liberal and enlight- 
ened curiosity to keep journals of the important incidtMits that attracted their 
notice, in a country were everything was new and deserving of observation. 
From these sources the Greeks obtained a correct, though imperfect know- 
ledge of India, and their notices were handed down to posterity by Arrian 
and Megasthenes, of whose accounts a few fragments only have reached us. 
The decline and subversion of the Roman empire checked the rising spirit 
of discovery, and Europe, now became a prey to her barbarous invaders, 
lost all recollection of a people, estranged by distance from the circle of 
her immediate interests. But the discovery of Vasco do Gama was the 
signal for the mercantile adventurers of every nation to try their fortunes in 
a country which promised so rich a harvest to their speculations ; and reli- 
gious enthusiasm directed a crowd of missionaries to the shores of IJindus- 
tan, in the pious hope of converting the natives from their idolatrous prac- 
tices.** The former,*' observes M. dc Maries, only looked upon the 
Uindus as a feeble race, whom they might easily despoil or subjugate; 
the latter, in the blindness of their zeal, considered them only as affording 
new triumphs to the faith of the Cross; but each, contemplating them 
through the medium of their respective prejudices, took exceptions for rules, 
and local peculiarities for general facts.'* \Ye agree with the author, that 
teUhommes ne •pouvaieni sans doute servir la science par lears tramux. 

The following extract betrays the nationality which no French writer 
upon the subject of the British empire in India has sufficient self-denial to 
repress. But when Hindustan received her new masters from the banks 
of the Thames, when the Ganges (low’^ed beneath the banners of Albion, 
on a sudden all was changed ; and although the English have frequently 
tinged the waters of the sacred stream trith Hindu blood; although, in the 
establishment of their empire, they have violated both the laws of war and 
the rights of nations towards their rivals (the French) ; although often, in 
the spirit of a narrow-minded and cruel policy, they seem to have imitated 
tlie barbarous invaders, wlio at difterent eras have ravaged two continents 
(in that respect the more culpable, because they had made greater advances 
in knowledge and civilization) ; they have at least deserved well of science 
by the efforts they have uniformly made to extend its boundaries." 

It is singular that, in his enumeration of historical treatises upon India, 
M. dc Maries should have overlooked Mr. Mill’s work, which may be 
considered as the first systematic history of that country which appeared in 

* A new History of the East-Imlics. Dodsicy, 17ii7* 
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England. The labours of Maurice in that department threw little or no 
elucidation upon Indian history. 'He followed at a humble pace the 
track of Ferishta, copied his exaggerations^ and outstripped his master, if 
possible, in the more than oriental verbosity, which it was bis misfortune to 
mistake for eloquence. The history of Mill was welcomed, therefore, on 
its hrst appearance, as a work likely to compensate for a dearth that had 
been so severely felt and so long complained of. T f it failed to satisfy the 
expectations naturally suggested by the acknowledged talents of the author, 
and the habits of correct and philosophical thinking generally ascribed to 
him, the disappointment may be attributed, in a great measure, we think, 
to the tone and temper, so little in unison either with history or philosophy, 
which he seems to have taken a most unaccountable delight in displaying 
upon every occasion. A splenetic dislike to joint-stock corporations ren- 
dered him not only indisposed to examine the policy and the acts of the 
English East-lndia Company with the due portion of candour that may be 
rightfully demanded of the historian, but even in the controversies between 
tlie East-lndia Companies of Holland and France and that of England to 
lean strongly to the first. Thus the cruelties judicially proved against the 
Dutch at Amboyna are treated with indecent levity, or weighed in the scale 
against similar atrocities attributed to the latter. In the British conflicts 
with the French we are uniformly in the wrong, and rapacity and bad faith 
influence our counsels and pollute our victories. The sufferings of the 
English in the black-hole at Fort William are gravely set off, as in an 
account-current of atrocities, against the severities of our military discqdine, 
andTippoo Sultan’s cruel treatment of his prisoners is sometimes justified by 
imprisonment for civil debt so long sanctioned by the law of England, and 
sometimes denied by a sweeping and peremptory contradiction, falsifying a 
whole host of eye-witnesses, the authentic relations of the actual sufferers, 
and the allegations of the most respectable \vriters who have recorded the 
transactions. Let any one peruse the Memoirs of Scully, or the autho- 
rities adduced in Wilks’ History of Mysore, and he may then be enabled 
to estimate the liavock which prejudices of the most unphilosophical kind 
must have made on the feelings and understanding of the author, before he 
could venture a denial or even a doubt concerning facts for ever placed 
beyond scepticism or contradicion by testimonies that admit of no appeal. 
Other and even more serious objections may be taken to Mr. Mill’s book ; 
but they have been the subject of frequent animadversion in our journal. 
We, therefore, hailed the announcement of M. dc Maries’ history with 
considerable satisfaction. That our satisfaction declined gradually during 
our perusal of it into regret and disappointment, w^c avow reluctantly; but 
we shall state in the sequel our reasons for the sentiments we are at length 
compelled to adopt both with regard to its plan and execution. 

We are inclined to agree with M. de Maries in his view of the long- 
pending controversy respecting the antiquity of the Hindu race. Upon this 
question, he observes, les savans se sont divises cn antiquistes et en 
modernistes.” The first have refused to admit any fact which has a ten- 
dency to invalidate their .system. A learned French writer once endeavoured 
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to prove that the cradle of the human race was to be found in tlie polar 
regions. But the aniiquists have traced it to India. Tliey have asserted 
that the Hindus were the first inhabitants of the earth, and, subverting the 
vulgar chronology, have pushed their dates far beyond the epoch of the crea- 
tion. They have founded their reasonings upon geological researches, and 
the world is of such remote antiquity that (>,000 years are scarcely worth 
reckoning ; the four ages of the Hindus, in their eyes, are not (as they 
evidently arc) astronomical calculations or fictions; tliey have endowed 
shadows with a substance ; and without the slightest scruple have assented 
to the 12,000 years which the brahmins ascribe to their great epochs. 
Tile modernists^ on the other hand, falling into an opposite extreme, 
cut off from the Indian history the whole period anterior to the expedition 
of Alexander. They consider the Hindus only as Scythian or Tartar 
colonies, who migrated successively into Hindustan at comparatively 
modern periods ; that their oldest monuments, and even their sacred books, 
have no title to a remote antiquity, and that all their institutions bespeak 
a nation as yet in its infancy. Each of these systems is supported by argu- 
ments, more or less strong, but always specious. To steer a safe course 
between these two rocks, without coming into collision with either, it was 
necessary to follow an enlightened guide, and to augment, if I may so 
speak, the resisting powers of reason ( les resistances de la raison ), which 
revolts from both extremes, and to loan upon the convictions gene- 
rated by the impartial examination of admitted facts, the comparison of 
the consequenc«B produced by conflicting opinions, and an acquies- 
cence only in those inferences which good faith may avow and support. 
This enlightened guide I have found in Sir William Jones, who, having 
consecrated the licst part of his life to the collection of historical docrii- 
ments respecting India, enriched his country with an exuberant harvest of 
discoveries. He was powerfully seconded by dilFercnt members of the 
learned society at which he presided. Wilkins, Wilson, Ward, Colebrooke, 
Crawford, and many others, not less distinguished by their talents than by 
their zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, have in their turns augmented by 
their learned lucubrations the literary treasures of Hindustan ; and if, in 
the composition of this wQrk, I have by the most persevering diligence 
surmounted its difilculties ; if, by these iny arduous labours, 1 have been 
enabled to communicate to others the substance of my reading, and to 
spare them the toil of consulting a mass of books; if the public, always a 
correct appreciator of the eflbrts made to gain its approbation, deigns to be 
indulgent towards mine, I shall ask no other reward, and feel that my 
labours have not been scantily recompensed.*’ 

We shall now proceed to state the peculiar plan adopted by M. dc Maries, 
in his voluminous history. In order to elucidate tlic history of India, he 
has prefixed a geographical notice of the country, intermixed with statistical 
details and interesting descriptions of its productions. In addition to this, 
there arc historical c.ssays uj)on the origin and chronology of the Hindus, 
the religion and philosophy of the brahmins, the literature and law of India, 
as an introduction to the regular series of events, which constitute its poli- 
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tical history. Accordingly, the geographical treatise occupies nearly 
half of the first volume. It consists of a general description of the soil, 
mountains, rivers, and climate of Hindustan. The chronological disquisi- 
tion fills the remainder of the volume. The second volume is wholly 
devoted to an elaborate disquisition on the Brahminical religion and philo- 
sophy. Of this disquisition one chapter professes to exhibit a comparative 
view of the mythology of India in comparison with that of other countries. 
A treatise upon tlie literature, science, and law of India occupies a large 
portion of the third volume ; and the history of India docs not in fact com- 
mence till nearly its close. It is evident, then, that M. de Maries has 
undertaken to do much ; magna professus. Whether these lofty promises 
have been performed, or whether the author is not another instance of 
magnis tamen excidit ausisy will probably appear from the candid criticism 
which it is our intention to institute in a future article upon the plan, cha- 
racter, and execution of his book. 


FEUDAL SYSTEM IN RAJASTHAN. 

Critics I saw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir The above citation was forcibly brought to mind by perusing in your 
Journal a criticism on Mr. Gleig’s History of India. As the article is made the 
vehicle of an illiberal and insidious attack upon my work, f feci compelled to 
break through a resolution to avoid all literary controversy. 

When I submitted to the public the first volume of the Annals of Rajpootanoy 
I had not the temerity to suppose that the multifarious subjects therein treated 
would be exempted from the rigour of criticism. Far from arrogating invulnera- 
bility, at every step of ray task I felt the difficulties under which I laboured to 
bring into form the enormous mass of materials I had accumulated ; but I 
trusted that the originality of my labours, and the object I had in view, to bene- 
fit the races whose history I describe, would ensure to me at least the courtesy 
of criticism. 

Whatever is speculative in opinion, or hypothetical in argument, is within 
the province of the critic to amend or destroy-; but when he presumes to 
doubt recorded facts, and in a sarcastic tone assails the moral responsibility 
of an author, it may not be held uncharitable if we rank the anonymous censor 
with those feloniously attempting the immortality described by the poet. 

1 will at once place before your readers the uncourteous denunciation of my 
work, in the very opening of the critique alluded to. We have already 
noticed Mr. Gleig’s propensity to assume the speculations of fanciful writers as 
unquestionable facts, and upon those frail and sandy foundations to build up 
the most important inferences of the early part of his compilation. The philo- 
sopher of Laputa busied himself in the experiment of extracting sun-beams 
from cucumbers ; by a process as felicitous, Mr. Gleig extracts them from the 
wildest theories of oriental scholars. The dreams of Colonels Tod and Wil- 
ford seem, in Mr. Gleig’s estimation, to be * strong as proofs of Holy Writ.* ” 
In this sweeping passage there is no allusion to any particular portion of my 
work ; the whole is characterized as a ** dream nor is the juxta-position of 
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my name to that of Wilford without effect, for reasons with which every tyro 
on these subjects is acquainted.* 

The zeal which immolates Mr. Gleig to prevent, as says the critic, the 
young masters and misses ” of these isles from imbibing ‘‘ wrong impressions 
on the primitive population and government of the land whence is drawn the 
raw material of their pinafores, may be perfectly disinterested ; but we may not 
so readily admit the necessity of offering up on this self-erected altar of “ pure 
historic principles,” the “ authorities ” as well as the reverend author him- 
self. 

As, in the foregoing citation, there is no immediate point to grapple with, I 
will select two from the multifarious subjects classed in his critical nomencla- 
ture as “ dreams.” 

1. His denial hi toto of the faintest analogy between the martial polity of 
the Rajpoots and the feudal system of Europe. 

2. His denial of the existence of laws of primogeniture in India. 

With regard to the first question, he observes, “ amongst the fallacies which 
are thus made to perform the part of facts, we were not a little surprised to 
remark the supposed resemblance between the institutions of ancient India 
and the feudal system of Europe. The analogy is altogether visionary and 
absurd.” 

Now the very argument adduced to invalidate my assertion of the existence 
of a system of government, amongst the Rajpoots, analogous to the feudal 
system of early Europe, viz, the aphorism of Menu regarding the occupation 
of land, so far from militating against, serves to strengthen, my position, 
while it also confirms another point which he disputes, the incorporation of 
foreign tribes and foreign laws with the more anciently established governments 
of India. 

If it be the term feudal that he objects to, discard it ; it is not for words, but 
things, that I contend. I am aware that the word feudum was not employed 
by the feudal writers till, I think, the tenth century; but even in the applica- 
tion of it I err with authority. Blackstone has not hesitated to apply feudal 
terms to a transaction still more remote ; namely, to the change of landed 
property under Pharaoh and Joseph. I defy my adversary to enter the arena 
and descend to minutiae : let him take seriatim the facts upon which I argue, 
and if he persist in maintaining that the analogy is altogether visionary and 
absurd,” the world will at all events see that your critic is no lawyer. Do 
the circumstances of relief of sequestration^ of escheat^ of investUurey with 
all its chivalrous forms, of the minute stipulations of service, of those extra- 
ordinary aids, the dusoonds or tenths^ demaoded by the sovereign from each 
estate upon emergencies, — do these and many more recorded incidents afford 
no grounds for comparison between the military polity of the Rajpoots and 
that of early Europe? 

Had I not provided the reader with the means of judging for himself, by 
placing before his eyes the documents upon which 1 base my theory, I should 
have laid myself open to merited censure ; but I have taken pains to furnish 
all the arguments, cautions, and authorities, requisite to guard him against 
** fancied resemblances,” ere 1 proceeded, step by step, by the aid of charters, 
grants, customary laws and usages, to demonstrate my position. 

If amongst the numerous nations of ancient Indio, whose social and reli- 

• While WllforcVa general erudition and high attainments in Sanscrit loro eminently fitted him for 
archseological pursuits, his love of theory made him the dupe <if designing knaves, and his works, 
which are mines of knowledge to those who can justly appreciate them, are pregnant with danger to 
the uninitiatf^ 
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gious observances are so amalgamated as to admit of no ameliorating innova* 
tion, a system is found which is at variance with the principles of the Hindu 
Lycurgus, we have a right to infer that exotic laws, as well as exotic races, 
have been incorporated with the indigenous. Kveii Menu admits the identity 
of the races beyond the “ Hyrcanian cliffs of Caucasus with those within 
the Indus ; and so far from sanctioning the narrow idea, that Hinduism was 
bounded by that barrier (Attuc), he expressly says, that “ tlie Sacas, the 
“ Yavanas, the Pehlavis, the Chasas, only ceased to belong to the 

great Hindu family when they excluded bralimius and holy rites from their 
society.* Now amongst these Sacae and Parthii, that great orientalist St. 
Martin has discovered a system strictly feudal ;f and as wc learn from the 
Ramayana and other authorities that hordes of tliesc races, from Central Asia, 
were continually called on as auxiliaries in their international wars, it is no 
great assumption to imagine the system to have been introduced by these 
foreigners, if the invention was not indigenous. Had your critic possessed 
the opportunity of marking the practical deviations of the Rajpoots from tlie 
theory of the divine code of Menu, he would have thrown aside his trammels 
and emancipated himself from system. 

If I mistake not, I sec the source whence the critic has drawn his conclu- 
sions, or rather the authority whose sentiments and even language he adopts, 
and sends forth in all the pomp of originalitj\ For this authority no man 
entertains higher deference than myself; it amounts to veneration for his 
talents and his virtues ; for if ever there was a man whose memory deserved 
to be enshrined in the hearts of those whose destinies he controlled, that 
man is Colonel Wilks. But what strides have wc not made in political power 
and historical knowledge since the materials for the admirable History of 
Mysore were collected, in which the point at issue is iucidcntully mentioned ! 
Rajpootana, that extensive region, containing the representative remains of the 
ancient potentates of India, was then scarcely known by name; its geography^ 
its tribes, and their history, were enveloped in darkness. Central India, since 
illumined by the pen of Sir John Malcolm, partook of this gloom ; and all 
those extensive countries south of the Nerbuddu, then subject to the Mali- 
rattas, are now incorporated with our empire, and the history and laws of the 
races which inhabit them, by a simultaneous burst of talent, have been expos* 
ed to the world. Not only in all these countries traces of a system analagous to 
the feudal have been discovered ; but ivomJu^urnatk to Jtiggut Coont;X or, to 
aid your critic’s knowledge in geography, from the the temple of Moloch, on 
the shores of Orissa, to the shrine of Crishna, on the Western Ocean. All 
this I am prepared to substantiate by evidence. 

Although the testimonies of various writers, whom I shall presently intro* 
cluce, would suffice to vindicate my imj)licd insufficiency as an authority,” I 
am disposed to have a hit at the critic with his own weapons, and will first take 
up his definition of feudality. " The feudal system of Europe (was a complex 
machinery requisite to repress the disorder and turbulence inherent in govern* 
nients) in which the monarch was no more than the military chief of a mili* 
tary confederation : a kind of compromise of as much subordination as he 
could obtain for the little real power that he was permitted to exercise.” 

Now in this passage, substituting Rajpootana for Europe (throwing aside 
that milk-and-water truism, -which 1 have put, en parotthese, applicable to all 
governments), all that I have writt jii sustains the analogy even of the critic’s 

♦ See Menu* t See Journal A/iintiqne d« Paris. 

:{; The lantVs rnd, the ultimn Thule cif Vishiuiisin in ancient days. ^ 
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definition ; in proof of which I would require the umpire to go no deeper into 
the subject than to peruse the original letter from the expatriated chieftains of 
Marwar to their liege-Iord.* 

At this moment I have before me the annals of that state from its founda- 
tion to tliis day ; he may therein see the development of a feudal association 
from its infancy to maturity; and the conflicts, during many centuries, of this 
“ military confederation,” closing, as they have invariably done in all other 
countries, by the dcposal of the prince, or the sequestration of the states of 
tlie turbulent nobles, ending in a compromise involving definition of rights, 
which definitions, I maintain, have an analogy amounting to identity with 
similar proceedings in Europe. It is in the very nature of things it should be 
so ; as the state of society was similar, the result iniist be the same ; and 
instead of the analogy being “ faint and impel feet,” it yields, to those who 
have no object in shutting their eyes against the truth, resemblances at once 
powerful and convincing. To proceed with the critic : he says, “ the same 
grave cpitomizer (Mr. Gleig) cites the well-known text of Menu, respecting the 
tenure of Hindu property, i. e, cultivated land is the property of him who cut 
away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it.” “ Now is it requisite to ask 
Mr. Gleig,” says the critic, whether the feudal system of the middle ages, or 
even any tolerable approximation to it, could have existed in India with such a 
law of property as that which is implied by the aphorism of Menu ? Could the 
doctrine of escheat and forfeiture, for instance, a doctrine which presupposes 
ull landed property to be a grant from the sovereign, exist in a state of society 
where such a maxim of law was in force ?” 

Yes, Mr. Critic; not only could, but docs exist. It lias been my assiduous 
endeavour, and that of many others to whom I shall allude, to point out the 
distinction between the sovereign right to share in the fruits of the soil, and in 
the soil itself; to shew that the proprietor of the soil, “ he who redeemed it 
from sterility,” is the ryot cultivator, by whom a rent or land-tax (in hind) was 
paid to the prince. It is this rent, this tax, this tribute of the land,” with 
which the prince enfeoffs; it is this alone he alienates, or can alienate; because 
it is this alone over which he possesses dominion. When a raja inducts 
into an estate, cither by sequestration or the creation of a new pulta (fief) out 
of the hhallsa or fiscal domain, it makes not the slightest change in the condi- 
tion or even in the avocations of the cultivating proprietors. They proceed 
with a succession of crops as if no change had occurred. To them it matters 
not whether 

Ainurath to Amuratli succeeds ; 

whether they pay the share of the harvest to B. or to A., or to a chief instc<id 
of the steward to the prince; and the one is preferred to the other only in 
proportion to his moral and social fpialificutions. Such change, from what- 
/ver cause, is only lamented by the ryot proprietor of the soil, because 
he is sure to he called upon for the payment of the fine of relief, exacted by 
the lord paramount on every new investiture.f Amidst all these changes, 
whether arising from civil war, the partialities of the prince, or foreign con- 
quest, the ryot alone is unchangeable, remaining a part and parcel of the soil 
he cultivates. To use his own phrase^ he is the ” ahhye 
extirpated. It is this invulnerability of the Hindu Agrarian laws, upon which 

* Annalu of HajpiHttatuit Appciitlix, p. 1!>7> ^'ol. i. 

t This fine in M^war Is equal to one year’s income of the estate. 

^ The similitude between the ryot’s tenacity to the soil and the tTfiuba, a ffras* which flourishes 
alike In extreme heat and cold, is very iH)werful : it strikes deep in the soil, and is therefore said to 
boakj/he, or inextricable. 
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Diodorus Siculus descakits, when he states the ryot to be unaffected' by foreign 
invasion, to remain inviolable in the midst of war and battle. In short, if we 
might use a paradoxical term, the ryots are the free serfs who are enchained to 
the glebe by the strongest of ties, t. e, proprietary right; a right never disputed 
even by a conqueror, especially a Rajpoot conqueror, who disdains agricultural 
pursuits, and to whom the lands would be valueless if he ejected the culti- 
vating proprietor, and who could not improve his rental by enslaving a free- 
man.^ Hence reason, self-interest, and the ordinances of Menu,*]* conjoin to 
make the military chieftains rest satisfied with the tribute of the soil — that 
share of the crops which from lime immemorial has had its limits defined. 
Hence the ryot designates his freehold as his bapota or patrimony ; while the 
Rajpoot lord terms his share of the products, his gran or subsistence i both 
are alike hereditary » 

If my surmise, regarding the source whence our critic draws his opinions, be 
correct, he would, upon looking a little farther, have found mention of 
some indistinct notions^ in the records of Madras^ <f two properties in one 
thing ; which indistinctness is rendered perfectly intelligible by the Roman 
lawyer’s definition of usufruct, i. e. ‘‘ the right of using the profits arising from 
a thing belonging to another person, without any prejudice or diminution to the 
substance or property thereof:* In England (continues Col. Wilks) a pro- 
prietor of land, who farms it out to another, is generally supposed to receive 
as rent a value equal to about one-third of the gross produce. Whenever we 
can find this share, and the person entitled to receive it, him we may, without the 
risk qf error, consider as the proprietor ; and if Shis right has descended to him 
by fixed rules from his ancestors,-—^s the hereditary proprietor:* 

This is the state of landed property in Rajpootana : everywhere there are 
two properties in one things* viz. the ryot cultivator’s property in the land, 
and the prince’s property in the usufruct thereof. It is this usufruct with 
which a prince enfeofis, which descends by fixed rules ** to the eldest sons 
lineally of such proprietor. Were this usufruct divisible amongst coheirs, the 
rule of geometrical progression would soon declare the point of extinction. 
But the laws of sub4nfeudation are very well understood in Rajpootana, nor 
are the shares of younger brothers allowed to interfere with the prince’s claim 
for service for which such/c^ is granted. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that while my “ dreams ” pictured these 
fancied resemblances” in Rajpootana, Mr, Stirling should have been drenm- 
ing of them in Orissa, that Colonel Briggs should have been dreaming of 
them in Candeish, that Capt. McMurdoch should have beheld these absurd 
and visionary ” resemblances in Kutch, that traces were yet visible in ancient 
Canara; and last, not least, that Sir J, Malcolm should have been taking his 

• It would be very erroneous to suppose, in asserting the dominant principles of Hindu military an«l 
ogncullural society, that no infringement ever takes places, that a Utopian degree of non-interference 
eubts. The noble is continually encroaching on the cultivator, whom he often reiluces to the conditioi.* 
of a serf; but it b in the struggle for the maintenance of his rights that we trace their existence. The 
Annab of HaroutI, which will shortly l>e before the public, will further illustrate this. Had your critic 
tekeo the trouble to look at those original documents in the appendix to " Sketch of a Feudal System,'* 
whidi detail themode of obtmning land from the ryot. In the estates they hold in fee, he would have 
avoided thb error. 

t Menu, with a spirit of liberality worthy more enlightened countries, enjoins on the conqueror the 
paiamount necessity of maintaining ** the laws of the conquered*'* This lawgiver Inculcates the most 
phil^thropic regard to the well-being of the governed, and gives birth to principles iiiilnitely more 
liberal than any contained in the boasted charter of our liberties, that round robin" of an overbearing 
oligarchy to curb a despotic prince, in which the third estate was not thought of. 

t Thi s terni, simply denoting a *» mouthful " or suhsbtcnce, originates the ** graeia" applied to the 
impoot chieftain, and b equivalent to vassal. It has no degrading import, though the occui>atlon of 
tha Orasiat, wboi deprived of their lands by the vagabond Idahrattas, made the title a synonym for 
plunderer. 
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nap in the feudal chiur of the Pramaras in Maliva. With the following cita- 
tations from the writings of these distinguished men^ who support from per- 
sonal knowledge tlic existence of the theory I advance, the public will be 
satisfied that 1 not only “supposed” I saw, but actually did sec, the ope- 
ration of a system, which I maintain possesses the most powerful analogy to 
the feudal polity of the middle ages of Europe. 

No. 1.— il/r. Stirling's ojnnion. 

“ In surveying attentively the ancient political institutions of Orissa, as 
connected with the tenure of land, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
marked resemblance which many of their features exhibit to the system of 
European policy called feudal, at certain stages of its progress. I am strongly 
inclined to think that the comparison might be extended to India generally, 
and that a careful inquirer would not fail to discern, in every quarter of this 
country, obvious traces of the former existence of such a system. The sub- 
ject has not hitherto met with that attention which its importance, more 
especially when viewed in connexion with the much disputed question of 
zemindarry rights, unquestionally merits,” — An Account^ Geographical^ Sta- 
tistical and Historical^ of Orissa, By A. Stirling, page 218, vol. xv. As. lies. 
Calcutta. 

No. 2. — Colonel Briggs* opinion. 

“ The feudal incidents observed by Colonel Tod are found to have existed 
also under the Gajpati princes of Orissa, and Ram raja of Vijayanagur. My 
own experience enables me to confirm the existence of the same feudalities 
under the Mahratta princes of Sattara and Kolapoor, and generally speaking, 
wherever any remains of the pure Hindoo government are to be found.”— 
On the Land-Tax of the Hindoos, page 95. 

• No. 3. — Sir J, MalcoMs opinion. 

“ The principle of a Rajpoot principality differs little from the feudal 
system which formerly existed in Europe, and is liable to the same vicissitudes 
and powers of the respective parties. The theory is, that though the raja has 
general supremacy, the thakoor (chieftain) owing him service and allegiance, 
is master of his own soil [that is, the share of the products thereof '[ and sub- 
jects, with the limitations stated. The thakoors (chieftains) of the Rajpoot 
states, like our ancient barons,*claim a right of advising their prince, and when 
his measures are in their opinion ruinous, they often assemble and sway him 
to a contrary course, or in extremes, oppose him.” — Government of the 
States of Central India, p. 545, ct seq. 

Having substantiated my position by authorities for which your soi-disant 
philanthropist’s may hardly be deemed an equivalent, I would briefly advert 
to its reception by those who, without any personal knowledge of the 
subject, could only view it as a theory. In how different a tone, and to 
what different purpose, docs the venerable De Sacy perform the censor’s 
office ! 

“ La seconde division dc I’ouvragc que nous analysons, composee, ainsi 
qu’il a ^tc dit, dc cinq chapitres, offre unc esquisse du systeme feodal dcs 
Rajpoutes, comparee avec celui de I’Europc. Les details tres-ciiricux dans 
lesqucls 1’ auteur est entre sur ce S 3 'steine, et dont ii justifie I’cxactitude, soit 
par le recit de divers evcncmcns qui cn ont cl4 les consequences, soit par uii 
assez grand nombre dc documens originaux, qu’il a reunis dans un Appendix, 
forment un tableau d’un grand intdret, mais peu susceptible d’extrait. Nous 
le recommandons h rattention dcs Iccteurs.” 
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Again, he says : ** M. Tod n*ignorc pas quc des systdmcs de ce genre nc 
trouvent pas un acc^s facile dans les esprits; mais, comme il soiimet les 
preuves de ses assertions an jugement des lectcurs, il ne doit point cncourir 
le reprochc d*avoir cherche ii introduirc dans Tbistoirc des paradoxes qnc 
rien ne justifie.” 

It is thus the patriarch of Oriental literature on the Continent justifies niy 
assumption of the analogy ; and although he is not slow to censure, more 
especially the arrangement, observe how he stimulates research in this thorny 
path ; — 

“ Tels aont les divers matcriatix, a la recherche desqiiels M. Tod s’est 
livre avec un zelc digue des plus grands cloges. Peut-etre le lectciir ne par- 
tagera-t-il pas lout renthousiasine dc M. Tod pour un ])eiiplc et unc contrec 
auxquels il a consacre tant d’annees de voyage, de travaux, et dc rccherchcs 
penibles ; mais sMl est impartial li sera force (ra\ oner quc, sans cettc enthou- 
siasme, I’auteur auroit etc bieiitot rebutc par les diflicultes de cette entre- 
prise, et I’Europe eut etc privee, peut-etre pour toiijours, des lumiercs quo 
son travail ne peut manqiicr dc jeter siir I’histoirc enticrc de I’lnde.’** 

The name of De Sacy, which is a guarantee at once for impartiality and 
ability, may perhaps be considered a counterpoise to the opinions of your 
anonymous correspondent. Were it requisite to fortify myself by counter- 
opinions, I could string entire sheets from scientilic and literary journals, both 
of this country and the Continent; but I will content myself with adding 
one testimony to De Sacy’s, and that from your own Journal : 

A still greater curiosity is the author’s sketch of a feudal system in Ra- 
jast’han, in which he has most ingeniously and happily attempted to realize 
the idea which Oriental scholars have sometimes entertained, of an original 
identity between the progenitors of the Kaj[)Oots and the northern tribes who 
overrun Europe, as evinced in that peculiar form of government denominated 
the feudal system, common, as he thinks, to both. We arc not very prone 
to view hypotheses of this kind with partiality ; but there is probably some 
truth in the remark of Colonel Tod, that * we may have been induced, by the 
multitude of false theories which time has exposed, to fall into an opposite 
error, and become too sceptical in regard to the common origin of the people 
of the East and the West.’ Although the striking analogies he has adduced 
may not altogether extinguish incredulity, they certainly constitute a body of 
evidence in support of his theory, which many will think nearly amounts to 
den[ionstration.”f 

Having disposed of the first point, I proceed to the second, viz. his denial 
of the existence of primogenitureship in India. The critic observes : ** Of 
the feudal polity, primogenitureship was one of the most essential charac- 
teristics. Without primogenitureship the feudal polity could not exist, //t 
Hindustan no such usage is to be traced^ 

Hear it, all ye labourers in Hiudu Agrarian law ! Hear it Mr. Elphinstonc, 
Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Chaplin, Colonel Briggs, and all ye heterodox as- 
sertors of hereditary distinctions among the first-born of India ! it is a 
dream !” — In Hindustan no such usage is to be traced !” 

On this shoal of primogenitureship, — not one of the most essential,” but 

the most essential characteristic ” of feudal polity in Rajpootana, — we 
might abandon the pseudo-critic to the mercy of the reverend author, who, if 
at all desirous to ** feed fat his grudge,” has here ample opportunity. In 
lieu of primogenitureship, our critic discovers that property in that country 

* Journal des Savatis, Nov. ISJO. f Asiatic Journal, vol. xxviii. page 109. 
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ilescends to llic whole family as tenants in common, and a solemn act of 
partition is necessary to a distribution of it amongst its members.” 

This is true as far as regards the Soodra or Vaisya, the artizan or man of 
commerce; but I was describing an aristocracy, a military confederation, 
amongst whom I assert that primogenitureship is not only recognized, but 
reigns paramount. 

But on this, as on the former point, being in utter ignorance, personally, 
of the subject, he has taken his opinions at second-hand; though it is chiefly 
by inference that he derives support from Colonel Wilks, who, assuming the 
validity of Menu and Jaganat’ha, remarks: “The much-calumniated law of 
f)riinogeniturc has, perhaps, contributed more than any other cause to the 
growth of civilization in European monarchies (p. 26). The Hindu system of 
policy, jurisprudence, and religion, affects still more strongly than any Euro- 
pean code the rights of hereditary succession ; hut the sons are all co-heirSy and 
the faint distinction in favour of the eldest son is limited by the express condition 
that he shall be worthy of the charge.” (P. 27.) 

It is evident that Colonel W. is here repeating the axioms of such vague 
lawgivers as Menu and Jaganat’lui, for it is only necessary to ask how long 
the rights of hereditary succession could exist where the sons arc all co-heirs? 
Three or four generations would suffice to render all hereditary property a 
nullity. But the ** faint distinction in favour of the eldest sonf at least 
savours of a majorat ; while the note appended by Col. W. to the passage 
quoted above, stating, that “ in private life the distribution of estates amongst 
co-heirs depends in some cases on this vague condition, viz. of bciug 
worthy f involves an inexplicable contradiction, for which we impugn, not 
Col. Wilks, but his authorities; for, be it remembered, the countries where 
feudal polity exists were at the period at which he wrote littlcknown. 

The time-worn theories of Menu and Jaganat’ha thus thrown, Cainilliis- 
like, into the scale, cannot be allowed to weigh against existing practice;— 
yet is it by such inconclusive and antiquated authorities, who are not even 
agreed upon the fundamental principle of Hindu inonarcliy,* viz. whether 
it is elective or hereditary^ that your critic has controverted the fact, 
notorious as the sun at noon, of the existence of primogenitureship in Hin- 
dustan. 

There is not one of the many distinguished men, whose names I have given, 
that has not aided in the ceremonies of investiture of elder sons in the right 
of their fathers ; and if your critic yet remains an infidel, I invite him to 
inspect rolls of many of the noble families of Ilajpootana, exhibiting every 
minute ramification, for the express purpose of deciding points of consan- 
guinity and succession. 

The manner in which the critic tumefies into familiar facts the slightest tra- 
ditional incidents, is amusing to those who have gauged them in the society 
of learned Hindus. For instance, of Vicrainaditya and his “ series of valiant 
exploits”— let him exhibit them to the readers of your Journal ; they will be a 
real novelty. Again : “ his reign (Vicrama’s) is the Augustan age of ancient 
llindostan. Philosophers, poets, historians, were inuuificently encouraged at 
his court; and amongst them Calidas,thc author of Sacoontala.” Will the critic 
favour us with the names of the other worthies composing this royal society of 
literature, and give us a leaf from the blue-book, that we may sec the relative 

• Col. Wilks says, "Menu and .Fa<janal’ha <aulhor of the Digest of Hindu law), after a long and 
subtle disquisition, determined that, kingdoms muff * not he dividaf, and that merit, notpumo- 

geniturc, ought to determine the /mn eesion.'' 
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estimation of the historian, philosopher, or poet, at the court of D*hara« 
nagari ? There were three or four Vicrainas, and the era of each was Augus- 
tan ; so that the period of the poet Calidas is to this hour conjectural. Vicrama 
was a title, importing " the energetic the first, whose era still prevails, and of 
whom alone your critic appears cognoscent, was of the Tuar tribe, a branch of 
the Yadu race ; the others were Pramaras of the Agiii-vansa, who succee4cd 
the Tuars in the sovereignty of Central India. 

Again : with that self-sufficiency which would impose his dicta as data^ in 
chiding Mr. Gleig for the paucity of his facts, he says, ** It is true that from 
this period (Vicrania’s) to the restoration of the Kanooje (he means Canouj) 
sovereignty, more than three centuries afterwards, the Hindu annals arc 
wholly silent,” Hindu annals ! Who would not imagine that our critic was as 
familiar with the Hindu annals as with Froissart and Monstrelet ? Let him 
favour the public with the name of a single original chronicle, or of any other 
guide than Mahommedan authorities. 

With the same confidence he speaks of Megasthenes, and the different 
opinions given on the same subject by Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus, forgetting 
that these are but versions, by different pens, from the same page, of Megas- 
thenes, whose journal is unfortunately lost. Your critic pins his faith reli- 
giously to these second-hand reports ; but even had Megasthenes descended 
to us intact, w'e should still be sparing of our credence in the evidence of 
one whose sojourn was too transient to enable him to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the language and customs of India. It is singular that the 
language of India is never alluded to by the Grecian writers ; had they gone 
deeply into the Sanscrit tongue, they must have remarked its analogy to 
their own. 

From the foregoing, the imperative necessity is shewn that the ” readers of 
Indian histories ” should be guarded against such critics, who, in the always- 
dubious mask of philanthropy, arrogate to themselves the title of conservators 
of “ pure historic principles j” but who are, in fact, the very Dogberrys of 
literature. In no department of history is the watchman more required than 
in that of Indian history. Tiic reproach under which England has so long 
lain, that the ” land of the sun ” has no attractions beyond her ” barbaric 
pearl and gold,*’ is about to be expunged for ever. A triad of Indian history 
is announced : possibly this critical Mentor may have an octavo in embryo. 
Let the triumvirate watch the advent of this Shiloh in the pico-avant couriers in 
the AnaticJournal^ and avert the multiplication of false prophets in the land. 

It were a waste of time further to dissect the criticism obtruded on the 
public with a view to destroy a work by undermining its authorities, the mo- 
tive to which we leave the reverend author to discover. For myself, to 
apply to him his admonitory strictures on Mr. Gleig : If wrong impressions 
were not somewhat serious things in their results,” I might have left him to 
the enjoyment of his vain-glorious emendations, which ” assumed as historical 
bases, will be found wholly unsafe and unsubstantial.” 

1 am, &c. 

James Too. 

Entertaining in common (we know) with the writer who is referred to, 
the highest respect for Col. Tod, as a writer and a private gentleman, the ex- 
pression which has given hiip pain, would certainly not have appeared had we 
imagined it would have been construed into a moral reproach. Nothing of 
that nature was, or could be, intended; and the allusion to his great and valu- 
able work does not appear to us to exceed the bounds of fair and liberal criti- 
cism.— Editor. 
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MISSrONS IN INDIA. 

'I'o THE £i)ITOH. 

Sih: — III your minnbcr for April, you have inserted, under the title of 
“ Missions in India,” an extract from the evidence of Mr. T. II. Baber 
before the Lords* Committee on East-India Affairs, in which that gcutleinan 
states, in answer to a question, “ Whether the Christians arc an increasing 
body in India, from conversions ?” that “ no such thing is known as a convert 
by any of the English missionaries. I have heard,’* he adds, ‘‘ of such a 
tiling, indeed, as a person who has forfeited his caste turning Christian, but 
otherwise it is a thing quite out of the range of possibility, and for a very 
good reason ; they lose their civil rights, that is, their birthrights, immediately 
on becoming converts : they are disowned by their family, and, in fact, arc 
looked upon as a degraded people.” 

In exposing the deficiency of Mr. Baber’s information on this subject, I 
should be very sorry to lessen the value of his evidence on a variety of other 
topics embraced by his examinatiou. But it is not the lot of many persons to 
know all things, and he who, like Mr. Baber, in the evidence referred to, 
speaks on almost every subject connected with such a country as India, must 
not be surprised if on some he should be proved inaccurate. Upon topics 
connected with his oflicial employments and duties, Mr. Baber has exhibited 
the varied and accurate knowledge which his high reputation in the public 
service in India led us to expect. Disregarding personal considerations also, 
he lias had the moral courage to expose the instances of misgovernment and 
oppressive legislation, which have been inflicted on the natives of the provinces 
in which he has been employed, and has thereby rendered a service to the 
natives of the Malabar Coast, which entitles him to the applause of every 
person who thinks that our dominion over the nations of India involves other 
considerations besides those of commerce and finance. It is because in com- 
mon with him I entertain this sentiment, that I am anxious at once to aid his 
testimony on points which fell properly within the province of his researches, 
and to detach the misjdaced support of his authority from opinions concerning 
the progress of Christianity in India, which many are too willing to entertain, 
but which, hapj)ily for the interests of truth and the welfare of the natives 
of that country, it is easy to prove are most contrary to fact. 

It should be explained, as accounting in some measure for Mr. Baber’s im- 
perfect information concerning the state of Christian missions in India, that 
no English missionary has yet been stationed in the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, to which districts Mr. Baber’s personal knowledge was chiefly con- 
fined. The missionaries hitherto established in the Peninsula, few and in- 
adequate as thej' arc to produce an impression on the natives at large, manifest 
to the casual observer, arc mostly stationed on the eastern side of the Ghauts. 
Those in Travancore, to the value of whose labours Mr. Baber bears an 
honourable testimony (sec his answer to question. No. 3122*), have not been 
occupied in the conversion of the natives, but in measures to improve the 
state of the Syrian churches of that coiinti^. While I believe that there is 

♦ Kvidcncc 3122, p. .*««». Si>caklng of the Syrian Christians of Travancore, Mr, B. says:— “ They 
have a Metropolitan from Antioch. Their priests .arc called (’attuiiars. A great numlicr of corruptions 
had crept Into their church, which have been reformed by the Metropolitan, with the co-operation of 
the Ilcv, Mr. Fenn, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and other gentlemen of the Church of 
England, sent out by the Church Missionary Society. They have done a great deal of gooil also in 
establishing parochial schemis and an academical institution for tlw education of tlic Callaiiarsat a place 
called Cottyin, in the heart of the 'Fravancore country,” 

yIsia/.Jotir. N.8. f). No, 17. 
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not a mission of any standing in any part of India which has not effected* 
under the Divine blessing* the conversion of some individuals* 1 am ready to 
admit that the instances of conversion at most stations are comparatively few. 
Nor is it wonderful that they have not been numerous* when* in addition to 
the obstacles to its reception, which genuine Christianity has to encounter 
everywhere* it has to contend, in India* not only with the force of the esta- 
blished superstition of the country* fortified by the almost overwhelming 
power of the system of caste* but likewise with the factitious state of things 
to which Mr, Baber adverts, namely* “ the loss of their civil rights, that is, 
their birthrights* which the natives must incur immediately on becoming 
converts.” 

When to this loss and the degradation it involves* with all the other hard- 
ships of their case* from the hands of their own countrymen — hardships 
which constitute a species of persecution in reality more difficult to endure 
than those bodily sufferings of the Christians of the earlier ages* which, how- 
ever terrible to nature, were momentary* and were instantly succeeded by the 
eternal recompense of reward — it is considered that, hitherto, the Christian 
native has been disqualified by the regulations of our governments from hold- 
ing the higher legal and judicial offices, which are the great distinctions of the 
superior classes of natives in the public employment* and by custom from 
military promotion,* we may well marvel* not that conversions should be rare* 
but that they take place at all ; that the fact should be otherwise than Mr. 
Baber* without the means of personal information, naturally supposed to be 
the case* under the circumstances, namely, that conversions arc ** totally 
unknown.*’ 

But* Sir* that conversioas are not unknown* the history of every mission 
will have informed those who are accustomed to enquire and read upon the 
subject ; and at the risk of trespassing somewhat on your space and patience, 
1 take leave to subjoin some proofs from an address circulated not long ago in 
India by the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in the province of 
Tinnevelly. 

It is now nearly ten years since we arrived at FalamcoUah; during which time wc 
have endeavoured, in dependence on the Divine blessing, to discharge our duties to- 
wards our fellow-men by preaching, by establishing Christian schools, by preparing 
and circulating, in theTamul dialect, religious tracts and the Scriptures, by forming two 
native seminaries (male and female), where, besides theology, history, geography, the 
dements of astronomy and other sciences are taught. When we came, we had no con- 
gregation, except the people of our households, with a few persons of the Tanjore 
mission; and no Christian schools, but six or seven Heathen schools, which the phi- 
lanthropic exertions of the former chaplain had left for our superintendence. And 
now we have 244 villages, in each of w'hich there is a number of Christian families 
formed in sixty-four catechists’ stations ; containing, in all, more than 2,000 families, 
consisting of more than 7,500 souls, instructed by sixty-four native catechist teachers* 
or catechists; sixty-two Christian schools, of which thirty -eight are taught by separate 
masters* and twenty -four by the catechists, in which 1*300 children (including 112 
girls) are instructed ; thirty-six native youths form a seminary, from which a number 
have* in the course of the last six years, been employed in the congregations and 
schools. There are in these 244 villages at least 150 churches or prayer-houses, of 
different sixes and quality ; a pretty large and substantial church has been erected at 
Mooroogonkooriteby, near the fort of FalamcoUah, our mission station; seven or 
elj^t smaller substantial chapels have been erected, or are erecting, in entirely Christian 
villages belonging to the mission : many of the rest, are old heathen temples, converted 

Sst Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. i., 4to. Edit. pp. 544-5 ; head, * Meerut ;» and vol. ii. pp. 464-5. 
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by the people into Christian praycr-houscs. Wo have said only 150 churches, but 
nearly every one of the 244 villages has a separate building for prayer and instruction. 

We need not particularize the gradual steps by ivhich this increase of the Christian 
church has been brought about : they have been annually laid before the public in the 
Madras Coinmittee's Reports, and in the Home Society’s publications. Tliis summary 
statement will suffice to shew the fruit of tlie Grace of God on the people, in the 
course of ten years ; small, indeed, when compared with the mass of the people that 
arc still in Heathenish darkness ! but enough to rejoice and encourage our hearts, and 
to silence objections against the cause of missions. In fulfilment of the predictions of 
the Word of God, they have literally cast their idols to the moles and bats {Is, ii. 20) : 
they have come and said, IFe will be the Lord's ;** and subscribed with their hands unto 
the Lordf desiring to be taught in His ways^ and to ivalk in his paths, (Is. ii. 3, 
xliv. 5.) 

Estimate of the Influence of the Gospel on the Native Christians, arc all these 
2,000 families true Christians? To this, we do not hesitate to answer, ** No ; not all.*’ 
They are a mixture, as our Saviour foretold that His Church would be : The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto a nety that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind, (Matt, 
xiii. 47.) But all have renounced idolatry, and the service of devils; and put them ^ 
selves and families under Christian instructions, to learn to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. And is not tliis a great blessing to them ? Is an exchange of a false, childish, 
impure, filthy, stupifying, degrading worship, for the reasonable, holy, enlightening, 
exalting, glorious worship of the True God in Christ — is an exchange of the execrable 
stories of wicked gods and men, inculcating and encouraging all kinds of vices, for 
the blessed, soul, converting, enlightening histories, and holy precepts of the Scriptures, 
a small thing ? Will the people get better, so long as they think that their idols are 
gods, their lying and fighting gods worthy of imitation, and their filthy stories pleasant 
things? A conviction of the contrary, a renunciation of them, a desire to know the 
Truth, a readiness to be instructed therein, are absolutely necessary to true conversion : 
they are, in fact, the beginning of it. When, therefore, wc say that they arc not yet 
all true Christians, we chiefly mean, that they are not yet all high in the attainment of 
Christian knowledge and experience. Many among them may also have embraced 
Christianity, in the first place, merely because their masters or friends did so; and 
others, because they saw the improved condition of the native Christians, and desired 
to be delivered from oppression and wrong. But even among them we have had many 
instances of their becoming, by degrees, truly enlightened and blameless characters, 
who would endure any thing for Christ’s sake, and are an honour to the Christian 
Church. In short, there are many who arc really benefited by the change; and exhibit 
the regenerating influence of the Gospel on their souls, by a thorough change of 
principle.* We have many instances of persons enduring the most vexatious, inju- 
rious, and provoking treatment of the heathen ; not indeed without temptation and 
pain ; but with a meekness, and patience, and self-denial, which shew at once that 
they are strengthened by a Higher Power, and that the blessed injunctions of the 
Gospel have taken hold of their hearts. We have instances in which persons, after 
their conversion, have come of their own accord, and confessed their having formerly 
connived at cheating the government by the native revenue officers, and their being 
compelled by tlic Gospel not to do so any longer, hut to walk honestly. Just now a 
person, who has lately requested to be instructed, is earnestly desirous to pay his due 
to the owner of his village, even before the time, only in order to cut off every ocra- 
sion for opposing this step, and distressing him and his family for it. We have many 
instances of their forgiving their enemies for Christ’s sake — of their love of truth— of 
their lively hope of eternal life. Many have shewn a complete horror when thinking 
on their former worship of senseless idols and cruel devils, end praise the grace of 
God, which gave them the liglit of the Gospel. Several have, on their dcath-beds, 

• Such persons only are admitted into full communion of the Church by Baptism* the rest remain 
candidates for it. Hitherto, about flOO have been baptised, including; children. Not that there are not 
many more among the rest worthy of the ordinance ; but they arc delayeil, partly by our carefulness 
in the matter, and partly by the too many labours on our hands. 
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cxliibitcd a confidence and joy in God, which astonished the by-slanders, and made 
them express a wlsli likewise to c/ie the death ^ the righteous. On the contrary, we 
have instances also of backsliders, and others who allow their evil tempers and habits 
to be troublesome to the rest. But who has authorised us not to expect such? Had not 
the Apo^olic Churches the same? Andean we marvel that, among those who arise 
<rom such a depth of corruption and w'ickedness, and from so gross a darkness as 
Hindooism is, there should now and then appear remainders of the same? From wliat 
a labyrinth of false notions and evil habits have they to extricate themselves ! With 
how many temptations are they surrounded ! To what fears and suiTeriiigs are they 
exposed by their persecuting enemies, by the false accusations and complaints against 
them ! If they, then, occasionally fall, by allowing tliemselvcs, perhaps, a lie, or getting 
into a passion by provocation, w’e have rather to commiserate and help them than con- 
demn them, and at once pronounce them hypocrites. It would fill a largo volume, 
were we to enlarge on this subject; but this is not our pre^sent design. The failings of 
the native Christians, or tlie intrusion of real hypocrites into the Christian Church, so 
readily animadverted upon by some, do in no wise diminish our duty of teaching them 
the way of Salvation through Jesus Christ. What they are not now, they may become 
hereafter, A tree wants time to come to maturity, and to yield all the fruit we can 
reasonably expect. 

Vindication of the Character and Motives of the J^Wive Christta7is. — But are not all 
these Christians of the lowest castes only, the dregs of the people ? And suppose it 
were so, what of this? Shall that hinder us in our endeavour to promote, and in 
rejoicing in their conversion ? What, however, arc called the ‘ low castes of the people,’ 
makes up a very large portion of the natives ; they are the labouring class, without 
wliom the rest cannot live. From the neglect and contempt in which they have been 
held for ages, tliey arc indeed very ignorant, with very little or no moral restraint on 
their natural passions; without excitement to appear decent-— full of slavish fear and 
blind submission, and tlierefore easily made tools of by the higher castes for perpetrating 
their vile purposes ; still they are our fellow-men, esteemed equally with us before God, 
and capable of the highest cultivation. What a blessing will it be to the country, 
when all these low castes will be truly converted to Christ ! A great mass of evil will 
then be removed from this nation. And shall we not labour for that end ? Shall nx* 
nortnstruct them, if they desire it? Shall we not stimulate them to it, if they do not? 
We should be perfectly content, therefore, if our congregations consisted only of these 
low people. The value of the soul does not depend on the native divisions of caste, 
or any outward advantage whatever. But the fact is, that only a few congregations 
arc of these lowest castes : the Siianar caste has yielded the most, and several are of 
the common Soodra and Moodeliar castes. 

Still, do they not become Christians in order to be freed from taxes, or to deprive 
others of their lands, &c. by our instrumentality ? — No. lliese are false accusations, 
w'hich the enemies of Christianity bring against all these people, because such cases 
may have occurred ; though, we are confident, without success : such persons must 
soon find out their mistake, and either leave the church or yield to better feelings and 
views. These idle accusations probably originate with persons who have been obliged 
not to extort from the Christians more than what w'as right, and to restore to them 
what they had unjustly made their own. We could write long histories on this sub- 
ject; suffice it to say, that the Christians, so far from being freed from taxes, are, in 
not a few instances, obliged to pay even more than they formerly did in their heathen 
state, by which the native officers intend to force them back to heathenism ; that the 
native Christians do not refuse to pay any taxes, but such as arc not ordered by go. 
vemment, and that they most properly desire to be exempted from all undue exactions 
which the native officers and Miraskarers make to enrich themselves, and from all 
demands for the support of idolatry. As of old, so also now, there are many De- 
metriuses, whose craft is in danger, and who therefore vent their ill-will by such false 
accusations, and indulge in styling the Cliristiaus “ slaves,” “ senseless toddy- 
people,” &c. If Moodeliars also become Christians, then, of course, they arc also 
without understanding. But God will, and docs, confound the calumniators. 
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tiapid Increase of Congregations arid Schools . — That CiirUtianity actually rises, and 
Idolatry falls, in the estimation of all classes of the heathen in general, is evidenced by 
their desire of having Christian schools cstRblishcd in their villages (even Braliihins do 
not now hesitate doing so) ; by several individuals among them making, now and then, 
presents of lands to the mission, and by the steady Increase of tlic congregations. 

This simple, candid, yet most satisfactory document, was written, not for 
this country^, where the means of ascertaining its truth may not exist, but, as 
I intimated above, for India, where its truth could be ascertained and the 
facts it announces measured : and with this notice I leave it to make its own 
impression on the minds of your readers. 

But while I have been constrained, by a regard for the interests of truth on a 
deeply momentous subject, to controvert Mr. BaberVs evidence on the adlual 
state of our English Missions, the opinion of that able public servant as to the 
impediments which obstruct the work of conversion among the natives of 
India, from the state of the law affecting the civil rights, the “ InrUirighh,* 
as he Justly terms them, of a Hindoo or Mussulman who may be induced by 
the force of conscientious conviction to ado])t the religion of his rulers, is so 
important, that I must trust to your indulgence to allow me to advert as briefly 
as possible to this topic. 

That an individual, of whatever religion, should at any period within the 
range of modern history have been subject under the British rule to the de- 
privation of his “ birthrights** for adopting the religion of the State, is an 
anomaly scarcely to be credited. That such a state of law should exist in this 
day of toleration is so contradictory to reason, to equity^ and the practice of 
our legislation in every other instance of a parallel nature, that it is not 
strange even for lawyers of Mr. Fergusson’s and Mr. Campbell’s re))utation — 
the one, moreover, long a practitioner of the highest class in India, and now 
in the direction of the affairs of the East-India Company — to disclaim an 
imputation against our administration of the laws of that country,# which, 
however mortifying to admit, facts nevertheless incontestibly affix, in the 
present state of the law', to the working of the system of our Indian govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Baber, himself for a long series of years a judge in our native courts, 
has told the fatal truth ;*)' and although the force of conviction has prevailed 
to work conversions contrary to his supposition, yet that his im|)ression, 
founded as it was on the nature of things, is not unwarranted by events, the 
following instance, among several that might be adduced, too painfully de- 
monstrates. 

The narrative is given in a publication of the Baptist Missionaries in 
Calcutta. 

As the condition of native converts with respect to their claims on hereditary pro- 
perty may not be generally known to our readers, we beg to submit to their attention 
a few remarks, in order to excite compassion, and call into operation measures for their 
relief. Before the occupation of this country by the present governors, it had been 
enacted by the Hindoos, and ratified afterwards by the Mussulmans, that persons who 

♦ In a conversation whicli took place in the House of Commons lately f on the presentation of a 
petition to remove the disabilities under tvhich the Christian natives labour, Mr. 11. C. Fergussoii 
stated that there was no law in existence which deprivcil the Christian convert of the rights of inhe- 
ritiuicc; and Mr. Camphell slated that it was a vulRar error, similar to the notion which prevailed in 
this country that Jews could not inherit. 

t Mr. UalK'r's testimony on the point, in Evidence .‘ll.K). is as follows;— V. ** By what law is it that 
native converts to Christianity are deprived of their civil rights *' 'I'he Hindix) law, jis well as 

their local customs, according to which the Company’s courts arc Ijounil to regulate their decisions m 
matters of civil rights. The Mahommetlan law is tlic criminal law of the l.iml.” 

See also, Sir E. II. East’s Evidence on the point, before the Lords’ Committee, pp. 143-114. 
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were fallen (i,e. had forfeited caste), forfeited at the same time their right as inheritors. 
Tills law, we arc fiorry to find, remains in force to the present day, to the great pre- 
judice of Christianity, as well as the severe injury of those who embrace the religion of 
Jesus. Tliis law, unlike many others which exist only in the archives of a kingdom, is 
generally known among (he Hindoos, as it has long been suspended m terrorem over 

them, not in reference to Christianity merely, but every thing which would subject them 
to the loss of caste. Tlie existence of this law, therefore, cannot but be considered as a 
great obstacle to the progress of the Gospel, since by a profession of Christianity, a 
person renders himself obnoxious to its penalty. Many instances might be adduced, 
if it were necessary (some of wliich are known to the writer, and of others he has been 
informed), of several respectable Hindoos who profess to believe the Gospel, and 
express a strong desire to unite with British Christians, but who have not courage 
enough to plunge from the elevation of wealth into poverty at once. The influence of 
this law is felt, not only at the time when an individual has approached to the threshold 
of a Christian church, but it meets Christianity at the very onset. When the Gospel 
knocks at first for admission, it represents it as a most unwelcome visitor, and too 
oflen succeeds in shutting the heart completely against it.— often, too often, withholds 
the feet from entering tlie house of God, the hands from receiving the written mes- 
sengers of mercy, and the *mind from an investigation of the claims of the Gospel, 
lest conviction should seize, and compel it to embrace a profession, the penalties of 
which arc so painful. 

This state of things not only proves a great hindrance to the ready acceptance of 
the Gospel, but often places missionaries in embarrassed circumstances. The feelings 
of Hindoos generally towards native converts, arc quite in unison with (he spirit of the 
law that disinherits them ; the consequence therefore most frequently is, that as soon as 
a Hindoo declares himself a Christian, he is at once expelled his family, and cut off 
from further intercourse with them. Deprived of property and friends, ho is cast u|)oii 
the world to seek his livelihood. If he obtain employment among his countrymen, it is 
only to experience similar treatment, ns soon as his character is known. To whom, 

then, must he betake himself for relief? to whom can he go, but to Christian mis. 
sionaries ? To them be is necessitated to bend bis course, and upon them the burden 
falls of supporting him. When this is the case, which is not uiifrcquent, the weight 
must generally fall eventually upon Missionary Societies (the reason of which is ob- 
vious), and consequently divert the application of their funds from a w'iclcr diflusion of 
the Gospel. This is certainly very lamentable, not only because the funds of these 
societies are by no means adequate, when wholly applied to the wants of the country, 
but also on account of the unkindly influence whicli a state of dependence too fre- 
quently produces on the mind. 

There is also another point of view, in which we would present this subject, and that 
is, of persecution. While this state of things continues, a Christian Hindoo is ]ier- 
sccuted for conscience sake, since in following the dictates of his conscience he suffers 
this loss. In this, it may be said, that as a Christian he ought to lay his account. 
True, as a Christian he ought, but not os a man, nor as a subject of that realm, whose 
glory it is that it recognizes, on behalf of all under its dominion (with the exception of 
the Hindoos), the rights of conscience. As a subject of Britain, then, he may 
respectfully claim that right, and the friends of religion may claim it for him. We 
earnestly hope, then, that the friends of missions, both here and at home, will feel so 
interested in this subject as to bring it as speedily as possible before the attention of our 
rulers, whose known desire to ameliorate the condition of the inliabitants of India 
affords strong encouragement, that such an application would not be made in vain. 

Sir, ought such a state of things, such a violation of the rights of con- 
science, such an oppression of truth, to be suffered to prevail in the adminis- 
tration of ouv Indian empite ? 

Under our Mussulman predecessors, whose footste{)s we have followed in 
the criminal jurisprudence of India, the converts to their faith hud all their 
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“ birthrights” secured, and even augmented. The friends of Christianity ask 
no such privilege for its converts ; but they are entitled to ask that every 
legislative obstacle, every legalized penalty on conversion, may be withdrawn 
If It be urged that the native laws of inheritance, which exclude members of 
a family adopting another religion, are sacred and cannot be violated, we reply 
that the sanctity of the native laws has been disregarded in various instanc^’ 
where modifications have been called for by the paramount interests of justice 
and humanity that neither laws nor customs, however established, have 
been allowed to stand in the way of changes necessary for the interests of 
revenue or commerce, and that, in point of fact, it has been only in cases 
wherein the interests of our religion have been concerned, that these laws 
have been held to be inviolate. 

It would be an important service to the cause of Christianity and of justice 
if any of your readers, acquainted with the subjects, would communicate in- 
formation on the state of the native laws relating to inheritance and caste, so 
far as is necessary to shew whether a change of religion ought, according to 
those laws, necessarily to subject an individual to deprivation of his “ birth- 
rights ;** as well as to offer any suggestions that may be useful towards obtain- 
ing some modification of laws, which, according to the present understanding, 
militate so mischievously against the rights of conscience and the claims of 
truth. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A LATE Resident in India. 


COINCIDENCE OF NUMBERS. 

“ I HAVE heard of certain individuals being regulated in all the important 
events of their lives by certain peculiar numbers, which fell out to them 
respectively, with a strangeness of accuracy which it is almost impossible to 
reckon altogether the effect of chance. The following account, which is taken 
from the work of an Arabian historian, affords a very remarkable example of 
this sort of fortuitous combination in the horoscope of a particular individual : 

“ The historian Sebt Aljouzi, in the book called the Mirror of the Worlds 
relates that the Khalif Almotaseni was born in the year one hundred and 
eighty^ in the eighth month of it, and died on the eighteenth night, being the 
latter part of the month Ramazan ; and he was the eighth of the Khalifs of 
the sons of Abbas : also he gained eight victories, and he made eight kings 
stand before his gate; and he slew eighty enemies ; and his life was forty-eight 
years ; and his reign eight years, eight months and eight days ; and he left eight 
sons and eight daughters, and eight hundred million dinars, and eight hundred 
million dirhems, and eighty thousand horses, and eighty thousand camels, and 
mules and beasts of labour, and eighty thousand tents, and eighty thousand 
male slaves, and eighty thousand female slaves ; and he built eight palaces ; and 
the sculpture on his seal was Alh’md’li/h (‘ Praise be to God !), eight letters, 
and his number from his horoscope was eight in every thing.”* 


• Noble’s Orifutnlist, 
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ORIENTALISMS OE THE GREEK WKITEUS. 

No. II.— «Il0MCU. 

In a former article we hazarded a few brief remarks upon the principal 
characteristics of the Sacred writings and the Homeric poems; the object 
of the present paper will be to illustrate the thoughts and images of this 
painter of the ancient memories,” as Petrarch styled the author of the 
lliad^ by a collation, so to speak, with the past and existing habits and 
modes of thinking in the East. 

It has been the received practice of the writers who have commentated 
upon the remains of antiquity, to devote their attention almost entirely to 
verbal criticism and grammatical construction, rarely vouchsafing even a 
passing notice of the coincidences, whether accidental or otherwise, between 
the Hebrew and the (Ireek historian. Critics have acted upon the principle, 
that every word in a Greek or Latin author must ])ossess some extraordi- 
nary property, and in sentences in which they have found one or two par- 
ticles perfectly independent of the sense, they have persisted in assigning sig- 
n ideations to each. Iloogoveen did this in (ireek literature, and Warburtoii 
something analogous to it in English; and they both, perhaps, obtained their 
object — namely, an opportunity of displaying their ingenuity. Far be it 
from us to undervalue the labours of the many really great men who have 
consecrated their time and talents to the elucidation of the classics ; we 
object to the absence of general information in their notes, and of compres- 
sion in their dissertations ; pages might be readily conceded to an examina- 
tion of a passage, the authenticity of wliich had been called in question ; 
but a few lines should suffice to determine the respective merits of and htu 
The student of Homer will discover numberless images and pictures of 
life and society, which his acquaintance with the works of modern and 
ancient travellers, in various parts of the earth, will enable him to comjirc- 
hend. He reads, in the second book of the Ilindy of the Greeks swarm- 
ing over the plains “an unsuniniM multitude,” yet almost individually 
know'n to their leaders : — 

As goadierds separate their num’rous flocks 
With case, though fed promiscuous, with like case. 

Their leaders them on every side reduced 
To martial order glorious. 

The simile receives a pleasing illustration from the narratives of African 
travellers, who inform us that the south Africans, more particularly, possess 
an astonishing faculty of distinguishing their own cattle among the herds of 
many thousands. Mr. Burchcirs oxen having strayed, through the care- 
lessness of the Hottentot intrusted with their care, into the pastures of a 
Bachapin chieftain, the African, on being acquainted with it, selected Iiis 
property with the most surprising facility. The native of South America, 
endowed, it ghould seem, with an equal keenness of observation, will trace 
the footsteps of game where the eye of the European can discover not even 
the slightest vestige. A few specimens of this mode of elucidating the 
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customs of the old poets are given in the introductory pages of Harmer’s 
Observations on Scripture; a work to which the praise is due of having 
set the example of rendering the researches of Shaw, and the many who 
have followed him, subservient to the purposes of Christian improvement. 
Previous to its publication, no book of a similar kind existed in England ; 
and it may be added, as no small proof of the estimation in which Har- 
mer’s labours were held by the learned Bishop Lowth, that he procured for 
his inspection the very valuable MS. notes of Sir John Chardin, of which 
Mr. Banner availed himself with much success. 

Taking the work of Harnier as his text-book, Dr. Burder has succeeded 
in producing two very delightful publications, under the names of Oriental 
Qustoins and Oriental Liieratttrey from both of which we have derived 
much information. The plan of the work, indeed, rendered every thing, 
save a cursory and rapid notice of the Greek writers, inconvenient. We 
liope in some degree to supply this unavoidable omission. 

We have rarely risen from the study of a Greek writer without being 
surprised at the foot prints of Scriptural story which are continually to be 
traced, like rays of pure sunshine, among the dark mists hanging over the 
paths of ancient mytholog}'. "In all pagan mythology,** says Bishop 
Horsley, " and in the very wor.st of pagan rites, vestiges are discernible 
of the history of the revelations and the rites of the patriarchal ages, and 
thus the worst corruptions of idolatry may be brought to bear an indirect 
testimony to the truth of revelation.** It would occupy far too much time 
to enter into a discussion upon the Greek mytholog}^, but our limits will 
allow of* one or two observations. There existed in the minds of the more 
intellectual of the Greeks an intense yearning after some invisible excellencef 
like the Soqfeism of the Persian enthusiast, a mysterious longing of the 
heart after the Beautiful and Immoital. The brother of Meerza Saleeni 
burst into an agony of tears at the mournful singing of a boy in the service 
of the khan. Liveliness and imaginativeness were the peculiar qualities of 
the Grecians. They heard a spirit in the common voices of the natural 
world. The sounds of the wind among the solemn forests of their country 
were in their ears, communings deep and holy of a spiritual with a mortal 
creation. Every dark cloud upon the mountain-top was a vision of power ; — 
the gleam of the morning among the myrtle woods of Tempe was, to the 
eye of the enraptured dreamer, the silver wing of an incarnate deity. The 
Greek did not, certainly, in the sense intended by the poet, look from 
** Nature up to Nature’s god ;** but he sought in the visible works of Omnipo- 
tence — ^the rivers, and the trees, and the mountains — for types of glory and 
symbols of immortality. Injured and defaced, as the golden letters of the 
law of God must be acknowledged to have been, to the eyes of the pagan 
inquirer after truth, yet we cannot but believe, that the bright and beautiful 
Idea of one mighty and all-seeing spirit rose up sometimes from the midst of 
the darkness which enveloped the temples of their religion. We find this 
belief in its greatest purity in the poems of Homer, for in the .dramatists it 
was accompanied by a fearful and inexorable being — Fate. Homer and 
Plato had both visited Egypt, and brought back w'ith them some faint con- 
Asiat.Jour.^,f^.Yo\M,5. No. 17. ^ 
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ceptions of the One Jehovah-^though we may easily conceive the divine 
philosopher ** to have entertained too much fear of the Areopagus to make 
mention of the name of Moses among his Athenian countrymen. Homer 
had heard the description of the creation of the world from the Jews whom 
he met in his wanderings : he says, therefore, of ihe shield of Achilles, 

Kv f/Liv yxtuv sr£t;|*, fv ^xXuere’cc^t 

IlXioy r XKctuxvTU. 

So again, wishing to adumbrate, in the gardens of Alcinous, the Paradise 
of Eden, he paints it flowering with everlasting vegetation. Justin Martyr, 
after extracting the linos in his Exhortation to the Greeksy asks, 

xut rm x-yrt th Trt^i ra 

^x^xhitnt Xtx6iyTU¥ SuAo< ; “ do not these words prove a clear and intentional 
imitation of the narrative given by the iirst prophet, Moses, respecting 
Paradise ?” 

That Homer knew of the Scriptural accounts of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah seems evident, as Mr. Wood* has remarked, from 
his reference to the story of Typhon, buried by Jupiter’s thunder in fire and 
sulphur. That the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah was the original scene of 
this event is probable, from its being laid in the country of the 
Syrians, or Arainjeans : 

Vxtx Sit us Tiff^txi^xvyu 

Xucf>tivuj ers r* xfA^t 'Vvpuft yxixy tfixo’O'i^ 

^xert Tv^uicg ifAfAivxt svyxf* 

XI 5 x^x ruy v'TTC TC^o-art f^iyx irr^yx'^tH^ir^ yxix. 

Of E*y A^tfAotsy Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and other classic authors, made 
InarimCy and thereby have sadly perplexed commentators. Now it appears 
satisfactorily, that a line has dropped out of this passage, w'hich has been 
preserved by Strabof and Eustathius 

%yt i^voiyrt iy Trtcyt 

Dr. Taylor,§ by a hap])y emendation of this lapsed line (which shows what 
learning combined with judgment can effect in these cases), has established 
the locality of the story beyond dispute. Conceiving that the scene of 
action to which Homer alludes lay in Syria, he considered that the unintel- 
ligible must mean Judaea, or Palestine. Now Juda^Oy' he observes, 
" must be expressed by Homer in what letters he had before him, viz, lOAlI ; 
and in process of time the O, which for a while denoted the diphthong OT, 
when that diphthong was introduced, gave place to it, and then it became 
lOTAH: 

£«v A^tfJLtiSt ^xrt Tv^ui’os ffXftivxt tvyxsy 
Ku^u %yt i^votyr, IOTA112 sv trtcyt infAU* 

This was too much for his transcribers, and in the frequency of copies, the 
line was either totally suppressed, or in others the I of Uir^s (or Ivini) was 
lost in the final of i^votyn ; and so it turned up Thf” 

« Efwy on the Gemus and Writings of Homer, p. 57. t Lib. 13, 

4 ; Ad Horn., Joe. vit. § Klements of the Civil Law, p. 554. 
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The deities of Homer are conceived, for the most ])art, in the wild and 
daring spirit of the Hebrew prophets. I come unto thee in a dark cloud,” 
says the Almighty, by tlve mouth of his servant. Jupiter is represented, in 
II. 15, as sitting upon the lofty crest of Mount Gargarus, invested with an 
incense cloud : 

f/Lrt ^voiv 

In a former part of the same book, Apollo is described leading on Hector 
against the embattled Greeks, with a thick cloud about his shoulders, 

Etfctvoi ejftoiiy ttptXnv, 

and bearing on his arm the a?gis of his father. IMie picture of his advance 
will probably remind the reader of some of the fearfully splendid out- goings 
of the Eternal One, as narrated by Isaiali. The shield is which 

Cowper renders, with great felicity, temjiestiwt/s. A verse somewhat 
similar in idea in the 78th Psalm may be instanced in this place: “ In the 
day lime also he led them with a cloud, and all the nigld with a light of 
fire,” V. M; and further on, in the same Psalm, v.r)0, (5od is said, while 
pouring down his plagues upon the Egyptians, to make way for his dis- 
pleasure.” The Deity, in the Old Testament, and throughout the Songs of 
David, is represented as a warrior arming himself for battle, witli liis bow, 
and sword, and buckler. It is not altogether improbable that the poet had 
sonic sounds of the destroying angers wings in his memory, when he com- 
posed the description of Apollo coming down from Olympus, like the Spirit 
of the Pestilence into the camp of the Assyrians, with the quiver of death- 
arrows sounding at his back. The arrows of the Grecian god might be 
symbols of that terrible blast u'hich made one hundred four scoie and five 
tliousand corpses in a single night. Some faint idea of the horror of the 
liot winds of the East may be formed from an occurrence related by Ste- 
phens, a companion of Mr. Jackson, in his Overland Journey from India : 
he had been bathing, and on coming out of the water, in a pair of Turkish 
drawers, there came a hot M'ind across the river, which dried him in an instant. 
The arrow shot by Apollo is the plague itself. E/.ckicl uses the words in a 
sense exactly similar. When 1 shall send upon them the evil arrows of 
famine.” (Chap, v., v.lG) Arrows are employed by the sacred writers to ex- 
press afflictions both of the body and the mind. Job exclaims, in the bitter- 
ness of his sorrow, “for the arrows of the Almighty arc witbiii me, the poison 
whereof drinketh up my blood (the Vulgate has spirit) ; when I begin to 
speak they prick me.” (Chap, vi., v. 4.) The Greek of the Septuagint 
admirably expresses the fury ol the arrow as it sinks deeper and 
deeper into the very life. The Greek poets are fond of comparing iiie 
flashes of lightening to arrows. Thus Pindar (10 Pylh. Od.) xsAa 

)cctt CeAo? O^rtKTvvcv Aiof— “we will celebrate the 

thunder and the burning (literally, fiery-handed) arrow (or jav^lm) of the 
loud-sounding Jupiter.” And ^Eschylus, in the Prometheus (358) ; 

Keti xvrej Znvog tcy^vnvov 
Yic{.rccZu,rTf^i 

The Jcscendins thuiidcrbolt-thc sleepless arrow of the Deity. 
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The original of these images is to be found in the Sacred Scriptures. Solo- 
mon speaks of the arrows of the lightning. Jeremiah employs the word 
(chap, ix., V. 8.) in the sense of wicked deceit. Their tongue is an 
arrow shot out." Similar metaphors may be seen in the poetry of the 
Arabs. 

The Greeks were wont to attribute an extraordinary brightness to the 
eyes of thehr deities. Achilles recognizes Minerva, who was sent fronr 
heaven by Juno to calm his anger towards Agamemnon, by the terrible light 
of her eyes ; so Ezekiel, prophecying the final desolation of Israel, ** they 
shall gird themselves with sackcloth, and A error shall cover them," chap.vii. 
V. 18; and Homer pictures the terror of the combatants at the immortal 
beings who were spectators and participators in the turmoil, by 
yiX*'' — “terror held the beholders." is the stupor in- 

duced by a fearful appearance upon the senses. Tlie shining of the face 
or head was considered among the Hebrews and the Greeks as a sign of com- 
munion with things supernatural. When Moses descended from the Mount, 
his countenance shone so brightly that the people dared not come nigh him. 
The author of the Iliad makes it also a symbol of terror. Pallas, being 
desirous of honouring Diomed, sends him into the thickest of the battle with 
a fire playing about his helmet and shield ; and in the 18th //., she casts her 
a?gis over the shoulders of Achilles, and encircles his forehead with a golden 
cloud.* These coincidences could not have been accidental ; and united to 
others of a different kind, in the civil polity and religious ceremonial of the 
Greeks, tend to establish a very intimate relation between the paganism of 
the primitive ages and the institutions of the Old Testament. 

Many, even among classical readers, are not aware of the striking re- 
semblance subsisting between the tabernacle of the Israelite and the temple 
of the Greek. The tabernacle itself was divided into tw^o parts, the holyy 
and the most holy ; the ark of the covenant with the cherubim, the symbols 
of the divine qualities, were preserved in the latter place, which was “above 
all " sanctified, and accessible only to the high priest once a year, the 
Feast of the Reconciliation. t The holiest of the heathen temple was the 
Adytum ; and it was amid its mysterious darkness that the statues of the 
gods were usually placed. The knowledge of this fact will enable us to 
comprehend the feelings which induced the Greeks to give an unearthly 
appearance to their god-statues, by substituting the brilliancy of a jewely 
generally the emerald, for the cold lifeless marble eye. 

As a material feature in the general resemblance between the institutions 
of the Jews and Greeks, we may remark the similarity of the law of 
Moses, as contained in Numbers (chap, xxxvi., v. 8.) with the Greek : 
“And every daughter that possesseth an inheritance in any tribe of the 

♦ Dr. Leyden, in hie account of the Igmaaiyah heresy, anrangst the Moslems, In Persia and Afgha- 
nistan (in the Asiatic HesearcAes), relates of I bn Makn^ the founder of the MaknAyah sect, that he 
concealed himself from the sight of men and wore a veil, declaring that nobody could behoM his counte- 
nance. In order to demonstrate this^ he prepared some burning mirrors, jdaclng them so that the rays 
would fall upon the faces of those who approached him. Unveiling his face, and commanding his 
votaries to advance, the foremost were struck with the burning rays, and turned back exclaiming ” wc 
cannot look upon him. but he gazes upon us Ed. 
t Burder. 
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children of brae), shall be wife unto one of the' family of the tribe of her 
father, that the ohildren of Israel may enjoy every man the inheritanoe of 
hia'fathers/* And in Deuteronomy (chap. 25, v. 5.) : If brethren dwell 
together, and one of them die and have nO child, the wife of the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stranger ; her husband's brother shall go in unto 
her and take her unto him to wife." In like manner, by the Athenian law, 
the daughter inherited nothing during the life-time of a brother, neither 
could she, being an heiress ^ marry according to her own incli- 

nation, but, in accordance with the Israelitish injunction, was compelled 
to assign herself and property, if we may so express it, to the dis- 
posal of her next of kin. So severe, indeed, was the power possessed by 
the nearest relative, that in the event of the female's forming a secret con- 
nection, he was authorized not only to dissolve the union, but also to com- 
pel her against her inclination to become his wife.* The student may refer 
W'ith much advantage to the learned dissertation of Perizonius, De I^ege 
Voconia Fetninarumque HerediiatiduSy and to the Dissertatio Prima 
of the same author, for some very erudite remarks on the Patronymics of 
Homer. The Commentary on Isamus (whose speeches are so valuable as 
documentary evidences of the ancient modes of succession) by Sir William 
Jones, is well w’orthy of attention. Frequent mention is made by the 
Greek orators,” says Sir William Jones, of desolate heritagesy as they 
are called by Tsaiah. A family was considered or become 

desolatey when the last occupier of an estate left no son, by nature or 
by appointment, who might perform holy rites at his tomb and preserve 
his race." To this source we trace the adoption of sons, a custom existing 
to this day, not only amongst the wild Indians, but amongst the polished 
Hindus, as well as the Chinese. The preservation of names might be one 
reason for the preference given to males in the Attic law of succession, and 

it is very remarkable, that both in Hebrew and Arabic, the term used to 
denote a male implies remembranccy and that for a female We 

are here furnished with an illustration of that pathetic exclamation so fre- 
quently recurring in Sacred Writ — my memorial is gone from the earthy 
The Roman law respecting the obedience of children to their parents was 
characterised by still more severity. The distinction of the Jurists was, 
that the infant was, in regard to other men, SLjperson; in regard to the 
state, a citizen ; in regard to the father, a thing — a mere household 
chattel. The supreme power of life and death was taken from the father 
by the Emperor Constantine, and ader^vards vested in the legal authorities 
by V alentinian ; and by a Constitution of the same emperor, the child or 
servant was empowered, in the event of any attempt on the part of the 
fatlier to load him into a dishonourable course of life, to throw oflf his alle- 
giance, and to claim the protection of the bishops. 

Much lively satire has been employed by critics, of more humour than 

• VeranUmen non poterat virgo i*tKX.fi^os cum tuis bonis nuberenil vellet, sed plane sicuti Israclltis 
prsceperat Deus proximo agnato raatrlmonio cen^ungi debebat : Id quod apertissime indlcat orator— 
fTo^uxov &c. Immo tantum jus inaditam a fciiiina hocrcdltatcm habebant propinqul. iit 

ciiam si jam alter! nupsisset, illud conjuglum possent dissolvere et ipsl cam licet iiivltam sibi uxorem 
capere.— Perizonius, p. 140, 1740. 

1 Works of Sir Wm. Joucs, vol. iv., \\ ^29. 
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learning! to ridicule what they are pleased to call the vul^r abuse of tlie 
Homeric heroes. The language of every people without a literature must 
ever be figurative and hyperbolical. The Turk calls the Christian a dof^f 
because the name is connected in his mind with filth and wretchedness ; but 
the Polar Indian, who depends often upon the dog for his subsistence, would 
most probably apply the name of that animal as a mark of honour. The 
epithet of dogfaced has always been one of the most reproachful among 
the inhabitants of the East. The exclamation of the Philistine giant to 
David will be sufficient for our purpose. ** Am I a dog that thou comest to 
me with staves?*' 1 c. xvii., v. 43.* In the combats in the Iliads 

the chieftains continually apply the term to each other : 'when Hector, in the 
22d //., is supplicating Achilles, the Greek answers him, thou dog!" 
The most distressing indignity that could be offered to any one was throw- 
ing his flesh to the dogs. Thus Pallas, while arming herself with Juno 
to assist the Greeks, enjoys the expectation that some of the Trojans also 

Shall to dogs resign 

Their flesh for food, and to the fowls of air. 

Thought and habit in the East have undergone few changes. While 
Mr. Morier was making a sketch of an Eclaut encampment, rendered pic- 
turesque by a beautiful old tree, so uncommon a spectacle in Persia, an 
unbreeched urchin, that could scarcely lisp, .saluted him with the appella- 
tion of kiupeck oghi^ a dog’s son." The South of Europe has, also, its 
epithets of abomination. In Spain the Jew is a hogy and some years ago 
the Protestant did not always escape the indignant malison — ahy Judio! 
moro? harharo ! hruto ! Proiesiante! puervo ! voia alios infernos ! 

Bochart has lavished much erudition upon the subject in the second vo- 
lume of his works, under the head of Canum Hebrecum Nomen ; and 
likewise in the chapter entitled Cafium vilia et virtu fes qua rum in Scrip- 
turn mentiOy qiucdam alia. Examples are afforded us in Holy Writ of 
persons reduced to abject poverty and sorrow, calling themselves dogs. 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, when he threw himself upon his 
face before David, said, what is thy servant that thou shouldst look on 
such a dead dog as I am !" 2 Sam.y c. ix., v. 8. Helen, in the 5th 7i, 
accuses herself to Hector as the cause of the dreadful misery which had 
fallen upon Troy : 

iyiru Ft fACtXtFTCt TTOVOi (P^iVCCi titZ-tifCSV 

KfVSX* tfAUO KVVO^y 

“ on account of me, who am a dog." 

Pope perceived the Oriental character of the Homeric poems, and he 
attempted, by the introduction of Hebraisms, to transfuse it into his own 
language, llis successes and failures it will not be nece.ssary in this place 
to enumerate. The spirit of the Old Testament and of the Iliad is essen- 
tially dramatic : a quality which ordinarily characterises the early produc- 
tions of all people. The dialogue is one chain of metaphors — as an exam- 
ple, we would refer to the verse in which the Lord commands Job to 

* Bochart obKcrves upon this verse : in viatoremnemincm laut q-u baculis et lopidibiia adversns cuiian 
ivijictustc tucri neccitc hubet. 
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“ gird up his loins and answer him. Before we oan fully understand the 
nature of tlie command, we require to be informed tb<it it is a proverbial 
expression derived from the fashion of clothing among the inhabitants of 
Asia. The ample vests in whicli their bodies are enveloped naturally impede 
the movements of the limbs ; when they prepare, therefore, for labour or 
battle, they “tuck up** their garments, and fasten them to the girdle, so 
that they may not float about and interrupt their evolutions.* The old 
traveller Sandys,t speaking of the Turkish infantry (the janizaries), says, 
“ they wear on their Jieads a bonnet of white felt, with a flap hanging down 
behind to their shoulders, adorned almut the browes with a wreathe of mcttal 
gilt, and set with stones of small value, having a kind of sheathe or socket 
of the same kind before, wherein such are suffered to sticke plumes of fea- 
thers, as have behaved themselves extraordinary bravely, ^hey tuck up 
the skirts of their coats when they fight or marchy 

The gluttony and culinary practices of the Homeric ages have contributed 
their share of amusement to the lively and unthinking. We find men of 
learning and sense pleading the ignorance of the period in extenuation of 
the feasting of Achilles and the Grecian chiefs, instead of identifying it 
with the habits of the Asiatics at the present day. During Mr. Forbes* 
visit to the nabob at Cambay, he observed many striking resemblances to 
tlje manners recorded by Homer and the ancient writers: “the feasts of the 
Grecian bard,’* he says, “ are often counterparts of modern Orientalism, 
and the entertainment given by the governor of Egypt to the strangers from 
Canaan, is an exact picture of what continually occurs in an Indian 
durhary The fowl, which formed the principal part of the repast, was 
roasted on a wooden spit, supported by two branches from the neighbouring 
trees, and their vegetables were dressed in earthen vessels placed over fires 
made among the sods, or in holes dug in the ground.} Docs not this 
remind us of the Greek chieftains scaled around the fire, 

Piercing it (the flesh) with the spits. 

And managing with culinary skill the roast?—//. 2. 

The ])olishcd manners of the Persians are proverbial ; and yet their mode 
of eating is almost similar to the Greek, except in the variety of the refresh- 
ments. At an entertainment given by the minister at Shiraz to the English 
ambassador and his suite, he manifested his attention and politeness by 
offering to those immediately around him “ large handsfull '* of favourite 
dishes. “These,** says Mr. Morier, the secretary to the embassy, “he 
tore off by main strength, and put before us ; sometimes a full grasp of 
lamb, mixed with a sauce of prunes, pistachio nuts, and raisins ; at another 
time, a \vhole partridge disguised in a rich brown gravy ; and then with the 
same hand he scooped out a bit of melon which he gave into our palms, or 
a great piece of omelette thickly swimming in fat ingredients.** Mr. 
Hughes makes mention of a similar act of elegant hospitality by the cele- 
brated Ali Pasha. A still more primitive anecdote of Persian manners is 
related by Mr. Morier in his second journey. He and his companions 

* Jerrrnle. traduif par Geo, Dahler. Strasburgh, \02li. 
f Fdit. 101 Ti, p. 4H. t Oriental Mtmoirt, Vol. iii.,p.0r. 
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were engaged in an examination of the caves in the vicinity of Shq)our^ 
while the khan, who had been hunting, alighted and employed himself in 
roasting a Iamb, an operation which he accomplished by cutting it into small 
pieces, and sticking them on the iron ram-rod of his gun, which answered 
tlie purpose of a spit ; and when the meat was cooked sufficiently, he mounted 
his horse, and with the ram-rod in his hand, and the meat still upon it^ 
rode about and offered to each of them a handful.* 

Every nation has its peculiar fashion in eating as in all other offices of 
life, and the Greek would have heard with horror that frogs form an agree- 
able article of food in some parts of Europe, or that the ignava, a species 
of lizard, was esteemed a dainty in the West-Indies and South America. 
It may be worth while to notice a singular accordance with the Levitical 
law in the aversion entertained by the ancient and modern Greeks to the hare. 
Dr. Clarke’s companion, Mr. Cripps, was cautioned by Mr. Charmand, the 
English consul, who accompanied him in a shooting excursion, not to bring 
home any bares, because they were held even by tlie common people as a 
perfect abomination. By the Jew and the Greek it was considered unclean. 
A Greek servant could be induced by no offer to cook a hare. This repug- 
nance Dr. Clarke supposes to be owing to some superstition connected with 
the worship of Diana. f 

The habits of the natives of eastern countries, added to the effects of the 
climate, rendered a more than ordinary cleanliness absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of health. We are not surprised, therefore, at discover- 
ing that abluiimts formed a part of their religious ordinances. We meet 
with constant references to the purification by water in the prayers of the 
Psalmist. The 79th Psalm offers an instance, though not the best which 
might be adduced. The crashing of the head was a solemn lustration. 
In the Burman empire, the ceremony of washing the prince’s head, which 
takes place twice a year, is a season of rejoicing. The great men of the 
court go down to the river, in procession, to fill their vessels with water, 
and return in the same order. The monarch generally displays his clemency 
during this festival by liberating those who are imprisoned for trifling 
offences.j; 

One of the Pythagorean precepts was, Touch not a lyre with unwashed 
hands;” mystically signifying that nothing holy was to be approached 
except with pureness and innocency of mind. Hector is fearful of sacri- 
ficing to the gods, after his success in battle, beeau.se his hands had been 
defiled by the carnage ; and previous to the single combat between Menc- 
laus and Paris, Homer introduces the heralds pouring fresh water on the 
hands of the assembled princes. Among the more select society of modern 
Athens it is usual to wash the hands both before and after eating. Many 
preliminary ablutions having been performed, we are told by the most 
enthusiastic of travellers, Daniel Clarke, the master of the house takes his 
seat at the circular tray, his wife sitting by his side, and stripping his arms 
quite bare, by turning back the sleeves of his tunic towards his shoulders, 

* Moricr's Second Journey to Penia. 

t Clarke’s Travels, vol. vii., p. 457. &r. 

% Capt. Cox, Journal of Residence In the Durman Empire, p. 220. 
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he Mrves out the soup and the meat^ like his ancestor, wo may add, tearing 
it into fragments with his fingers. Before we leave tbe subject, it may be 
remarked, as a curious circumstance, that the Turk washes both his hands# 
and the Persian only his right. 

We have already spoken of the influence exercised by the climate over 
the manners and feelings of its inhabitants. The most beautiful image in 
the mind of an Oriental poet is a shadow. He has wandered over wild 
and bumt-up deserts, where a patch of green grass is indeed like a glimpse of 
Paradise ; he will, therefore, perceive^ most gratifying meaning in the com- 
mon compliment, “ may your shadow never be less !** which is ever on the 
lips of a Persian. Achilles is found by the messengers sent by Agamemnon, 
sitting in the shadow of liis galley. While the shadow, as an image of rest 
and tranquillity, is synonimous in the language of the East with joy and 
gladness ; dust and ashes, on the other hand, arc never employed unless to , 
depict some terrible calamity. Examples are frequent in the Hcriptures of 
persons visited by any affliction testifying their desolation by putting dust 
upon their heads. Tamar, the sister of Absalom, is described as throwing 
ashes on her head on account of the sin of her brother Amnon. Achilles 
mourns for his friend Patroclus with this sign of sorrow ; and Priam, weep- 
ing for his son. Hector, is pourtrayed in the 24th Iliad casting even dung 
upon his head : 

tn9 rf teat 

Tsk M46recfM)i<rc6r^ 

Cowper renders x.69r^6f only dust, although it admits of the stronger mean- 
ing which we have assigned to it. Can any thing surpass the picture of the 
old king in his palace, surrounded by his surviving children, and holding 
his face in his mantle ? 

Around their father in the hall, his sons 

With tears their robes bedew’d, while them amidst 

The hoary king sat mantled, muffled close. 

And on his venerable head and neck 

Much dust was spread, which, rolling on the earth, 

lie had shower’d on them with unsparing hands ; 

The palace echo’d to his daughters’ cries. 

And to the cries of matrons calling fresh 
Into remembrance many a valiant chief 

Now stretch’d in dust, by Grecian hand destroy’d.—//. 24, v. 210. 
We can almost hear the disconsolate parent exclaiming 
Ovfii Ketr6tcr$rtci 

which may be translated, at least in spirit, in the words of the bereaved 
Patriarch, will bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

It is interesting to reflect that this touching form of lamentation is still, in 
a certain degree, continued in the East. The Persians have a proverb, 
evidently derived from this practice : when a servant discharges his duty with 
fidelity, his master calls him roo sefeedy white face;" and when he has 
served him ill, black fjnee^ A celebrated dervish, in his blessing pro- 
AsiatJour, N.S.VoL.r). No.l7. K 
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nounced over the janizaries, instituted by Amurath 1., availing himself of 
the popular phrase, exclaims, may their spears always hang over the heads 
of their enemies, and wherever they go may they return with a white 
face that is, in prosperity and honour.* Mr. Morier relates a very 
affecting anecdote of Mirza Abul Hassan (the Persian ambassador so much 
noticed in England), and beautifully illustrative of the custom. The am- 
bassador discovered, on his return to Persia, from which he had been 
absent two years, that his only child had died of tJie small-pox. His grief 
was intense ; he sat in a darkened room, and cried out continually, in Per- 
sian, what earth has come upon my head 

Covering the head was another mode of testifying sorrow. Haman is 
described, in the book of Esther, as returning to his own house, after pay- 
ing honour to Mordecai, mourning and with his head covered ; or, as it is 
beautifully expressed in the Septuagint, is v^tstt^sv us ne, lifcst 

Xvmifsivss fcuret literally, " in sorrow as to his head.” We have 

found some examples enumerated in a very scarce little book, by Edward 
Livelie, reader of the holie tongue, Cambridge,” and bearing the quaint 
title of a True Chronology of the Times of the Persian Monarchy. 
** Ulysses, as Homer declarcth, having heard one Dcmodocus sing of the 
glorious and worthy acts of the Grecians at Troy, covered his head and 
face with a cloak, and wept bitterly. The soldiers of Ajax, in Sophocles, 
hearing of the wofull case of their captain tor griefe of Ulysses* prefer- 
ment before him, being bestraught of mind, covered tlieir heads with vailes. 
It is recorded by Quintus Curtins of Darius, king of Persia, that, hearing 
of his wives death, capiie velato diujlevit^ ^ he wept a great while, having 
his heade covered.* That the cover was a cloth covering the face as well as 
the heade, appeareth immediately after in these words, manantihus adhuc 
lachrymis vesieque ab ore rejecta ; the tears yet trickling down, and the 
cloth being cast away from his mouth, he lift up his hands unto heaven.” 
We learn from Plutarch, that Demosthenes, having been interrupted by the 
hisses of the multitude during an oration, covered up his head, ** and went 
home in great heaviness.” We read, in the Hecuba of Euripides, that 
Polyxena, when destined to die, was covered with a garment ; and Philo- 
tas, the son of Parmenon, was brought before Alexander with his face 
hidden.f The classical reader w'ill remember the exquisite address of 
Orestes to his sister Electra (in the play of that name by Euripides), after 
a burst of wild phrenzy, when he turns to her, and perceives her eyes arc 
full of tears : 

Zvyyeye, ri KXetiUs utu irSTFXm j 

rs rcrcts SfiMis* 

Mm TU¥ ifM¥ SKMTt ff’VVTtlKy KfldCtfV. 

^vfcfv yoL^ mstvrees rai* st^yaarxt Vsg,u 

Katpvv cc K etX V ^ T s y m xxTtyvnrov 

■* ribbon, vol. vi., p. 320, second edition, 
t See Poole's Elaborate Syno/wt'e C’riticoruni, in E»th. 
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Hk i r * f A f , Kit fteOC utXittq 

«r«y ii r\fM aivfAnTxnr lins 
2u fAV rc invcif Kou ^^f9et¥ 

9Fet^ufAvMi. Orestesy 274 , 293 . 

Like Chateaubriand, we have always been partial to interleaved books ; 
upon a leaf of our Orestes, we find the following version of this passage : 

Why dost thou weep, my sister, folding up 
« Thine eye of tears beneath thy garment I 
I am ashamed to make thy gleeful heart 
Partaker in my sadness ; oh, waste not thus 
Thy lamp of joy in grief and watching. 

Even now, unveil thy face, my sister ; 

Yea, come forth from thy weeping, though wc be 
Most sorrowful ! Lift up thy head, my sister ! 

For when my spirit doth grow sad, thine arm 
Must be around me, and thy voice must be 
A comforter unto me. And when thou 
Art sick, or desolate, my hand shall pour 
The oil of healing on thy head, my song 
Shall dwell about thy pillow. 

Go to thy chamber, weary one, thine eye 
Hath kept tedious vigil ! weary one. 

Go close it. If thou be taken from me, 

I have no other voice to speak to me at night— 

1 am an orphan ! 

The concealing of the countenance by the kings of the East from the 
criminals brought before them, is mentioned frequently in lioly writ. The 
instant that the servants of Ahasuerus remarked the anger of their master 
towards liaman, they covered his face. As the word went out of the 
king’s mouth, they covered his face.” — Est/i,, c. vii., v. 8. Among the 
Persians, an individual accused of a crime was not allowed to behold the 
face of the monarch. The Psalmist is continually exclaiming, “ hide not 
thy face from me in the time of my trouble.” Bruce informs us, that the 
king of Abyssinia veils Iiis countenance when pronouncing judgment. Is 
the black cap used by our judges derived from this ancient custom? 

Many a dull page has been written upon the cpitlict applied by llomcr to 
the eyes of Juno — fiouTns ox-eyed Juno,” as some have 

explained it, opening the cases of a dozen mummies to assist in the discus- 
sion, and bringing all the Egyptian mythology in their train. Perhaps the 
reader may be inclined to agree with Madame Dacier (who, amid numberless 
follies and literary impcrtincncies has certainly said a few good things), in 
considering fin only os an augmentative particle, 'and signifying nothing 
more than might be expressed by the adverb valdL According to this 
emendation, the eyes of Juno will be Jitll and large, a quality esteemed by 
the natives of the East as the chief requisite in female beauty. In fact, the 
eye of an ox or a cow is full, large, and dark. The Persian envoy inquired 
of M. Morier, while gazing upon a tame antelope which wasplaying about 
tlje cabin, while the vessel was performing quarantine off Malta, if the 
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English poets employed tlie simile so delighted in by the minstrels of Ispa^* 
hanin their pictures of loveliness — ^‘^eyes like the stag."— Nothing, truly," 
says La Roque (Voyage en Palestine) can be more bewitching or beau* 
tiful than these gazelles ; one admires in diem especially that innocent fear, 
which resembles the timid modesty of a young virgin. The word gasala 
signifies, we believe, aliquem amatorio sermone demulcercy “ delighting 
one with amatory discourse."* Sir William Jones thinks that the two 
words in Turkish for fawnAike eyes correspond to the Greek word 
the true meaning of which is, most probably, ** rolling-eyed* - Homer 
applies it, in the first book of the Iliads to the daughter of Calchas, whom 
he calls the damsel M'ith the round rolling eyes." Maho- 

met promised his followers houris with eyes as large as eggs in his imagi- 
nary paradise. The poem of Amriolkais pourtrays the maiden turning 
aside and giving a timid glance with her languishing eyes like those of a 
roe (gazelle), in the groves of Wegcra, looking tenderly at her youngJ' 
Another Arabic poet speaks of eyes like polished mirrors.-f The fullness 
of the eye was esteemed more than its brilliancy ; indeed the characteristic of 
Oriental eyes is generally a sweet and dove-like expression of melancholy. 
The eyes of the beloved one " are likened in the Song of Solomon to the 
** eyes of doves," as rendered in the Vulgate; but in the Septuagint the 
image is far more Eastern. The eyes are compared to tlie doves themselves, 
sitting by the waters ; ettrm vietroif, 

A Greek writer praises a liquid rolling eye as exciting the beholder to love. 
Philostratus, in the spirit of romantic hyperbole, which distinguished the 
writers of that period, calls roses the eyes of the earth," We sliall have 
occasion to devote more time to the author of the leones when we come to 
speak of the Greek Euphuism. 

Some striking analogies were pointed out between Homer and Ferdausi, 
the epic poet of Persia, in a very able article on Mythological Characters^ 
which was published in this Journal some months ago. The reader may 
recur to it with advantage, before he peruses our observations. 

We are informed by M. de Guys, that the patriarchal institution of nurses, 
if we may use the phrase, was not altogether extinct among the modern 
Greeks in his time. He assures us that he found many families with whom 
the nurse of their early days was still residing. The usage," he goes on 
to say, ^^was of great antiquity in the East; when Rebecca quitted her 
home to go to Bethsaba to marry Isaac, they gave her the nurse for a com- 
panion." And they sent away Rebecca^ her sister, and her nurse, and 
Abraham's servant and his men. — Gen., chap, xxiv., v. 59* Chateau- 
briand has, indeed, cautioned us against relying implicitly upon the relations 
of Guys. There may be some reason in his advice. Pierre Auguste 
Guys was originally a merchant at Constantinople and Smyrna. He wan- 

* The Arabic ghoa cigniSei the uiing amatory and poetic langoa8e.*-fii>. 

1 TheMoatlakgt, by Sir Wm. Joaei. 

♦ OptaXfMi xvfCMwrtg fv aurtig us 

mu lyxahiUM ixran^rtu* 


KhafAMTisy 
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dered through Greece with Homer and Puusaiiias in lus hand, and produced 
on Ills return the Voyage Littbraire de la\ Grdca, in forty-six letters, 
which we have read with great pleasure, on account of their graceful and 
lively manner of relation, resembling sometimes the fascinating naivete of 
the inimitable letters of Lady Montague. The Athenians, charmed by the 
flattering terms in which the French travellei^spoke of their country, made 
him a citizen. 

There is a beabtifully primitive portrait of an affectionate nurse in tlie 
Odyssey y where Eiiriclea, the old nurse, is described as putting Telemachus 
to bed, to borrow the formula of our childhood days : 

She bore the torches, and with truer heart, 

Lov’d him than any of the female train, 

For she had nurs’d him in his infant years. 

He opened his broad chamber valves, and sat 
On his couch side ; then putting ofl* his vest 
Of softest texture, plac’d it in the hands 
Of the attendant dame discreet, who, first 
Folding it with exactest care, beside his bed 
Suspended it, and going forth 
Drew by its silver ring the portal close. 

And fastened it with belt and bolt secure. Coivper, 

It was an universal practice among the Greeks upon the birth of a child 
to place it on the grandfather’s knees. It is noticed in the nineteenth book 
of the Odyssey: 

He visited Laertes on a time. 

Then king in Ithaca, the new-born son 

Of his own daughter found, %vhom on his kwjes 

At close of sujiper Euriclea placed. Odyssey ^ 19, 499. 

The Greek of the last line is affectiiigly simple, 

The references to this custom are frequent in the Scriptures. Gcvi., c- 
i., V. 23, ‘‘The children also of Machir were brought up on Josephs 
knees.”* Job alludes to his early rearing, in that pathetic lamentation, 
“why did the knees prevent me?” The knees were also considered a 
sanctuary. Hector supplicates Achilles by his knees to restore his body 
to bis parents. When Thetis rises from the sea to petition Jupiter, who is 
sitting on the topmost ridge of Olympus, she places one hand on his knees 
and the other on his chin, and when thcthundcrer “turned a deaf car” to 
her entreaties, she continued clasping them “ as if her hand had grown 
there.” The offerings to the gods sometimes consisted of rich garments, 
which they placed upon their knees. Hector desires his mother, accompa- 
nied by a band of matrons, to go up to the temple of Pallas, and spread 
her richest mantle upon the knees of the goddess. 

We cannot, perhaps, better employ the remainder of this paper than by 
devoting it to a cursory notice of other Greek customs, parallels of which 
may be found in Asia at the present time. 

* Spp Burtler'a Oriental Customs. 
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Agamemnon and Ulysses, in their midnight visit to the son of Tydeusy 
find him sleeping before his tent among his followers : 

With their shields 

Beneath their heads they lay, and at the side 

Of each stood planted in the soil his spear 

On its inverted end ; their polish’d heads 

All glitter’d like Jove’s lightning from afar. — //. 10, I. 170. 

Tydidcs himself, it should be remarked, did not slccfl, like his compa- 
nions, upon liis shield, but on purple arras, with a bull’s hide spread under 
him. TJie embassy of Sir Gore Ouseley, on entering the village of Se- 
wund, were met by the son of Mirza Mahomed Ali, the governor, who 
came to apologize for his father, who was reposing himsell^ ailer a long 
journey, in a shed on tlie ground, with a spear stuck at his bolster head.” 
The Hebrew warrior made his bed in a similar manner. And behold 
Saul lay sleeping within the trench, and his spear stuck in the ground at his 
bolster.*'—!. Sam., c. xxvi., v. 7.* 

The ardent attachment of the Arabs to their horses is well known ; they 
live in the same tent, and are brought up witli the children. It should seem, 
from Hector’s exhortation to his steeds in the eighth book of the lliady that 
the Greeks entertained at least an equal affection for their horses. ’Hie 
Hebrew poet evidently alludes to the high value attached to finely-shaped 
horses, when he says, I have compared thee, O my love, to a company 
of horses in Pharoah’s chariots.” 

An acquaintance with the manners of various nations will at least enable 
us to understand more correctly the epithets of praise which Homer bestows 
upon his heroes. The European of the nineteenth century discovers notliing 
very iaudatoiy in the term with which Achilles is dignified in 

the Iliad. The prize for speed in tlie foot-race was sought after in those 
days with an enthusiasm certainly not surpassed by the student at the univer- 
sity, who reads himself nearly blind for a senior wrangler,” or a first 
class.” In South America there is an order of men to whom the name of 
andadory or goer,” is given. The Indians living in the vicinity of the 
village of Santiago de Cotagaita, although styled postillions, are no longer 
mounted. Througliout Peru they bear a despatch, or perform a day’s 
journey, with more alacrity than a horseman. “ I have heard,” observes 
Sir Edmund Temple, wonderful stories of these persons’ performances. 
This very day my pedestrian postillion accompanied me with tlie greatest 
case seven leagues, which 1 travelled at the rate of something more than 
four miles an hour, without a single stop. This young man told me, that lie 
was not an andadovy but that he had many companions who had frequently 
gone within the day from Escara to Caiza, twenty-one post leagues, a dis- 
tance little less than seventy English miles.”t The Mameluke often dis- 
mounts and runs by the side of his horse, holding the stirrup in his hand. 
In India the hircarruhs, and in China the post-carriers, travel on foot, with 
great expedition, to considerable distances. 

-Homer’s descriptive cjjgtliels have been acknowledged by all travellers to 

♦ Morier'a Second Journey to Persia. + Tcmple’i Travel’s in Peru, p. 2(58*P. 
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be wonderfully accurate. The peculiar truth of applied to Mount 

Olympus was remarked by Mr. Walpole, « From the window of my 
room I looked over the river and part of the plain backed by the snow- 
covered summits of Olympus, which, extending in a great length of line 
from east to west, brought to mind the exact meaning of tlie OXvfATrog 

of Homer."* Perhaps the beautiful epithet of ^cio'^xKrvXog, « rosy 
fingered," by which the poet describes the morning, might have been sug- 
gested to his imagination by his country-women. Chandler says, speaking 
of an Athenian maiden, ‘^she has bracelets of gold on her wrists, and, like 
Aurora, is rosyfngered, the tips being painted." The Greeks may have 
derived the custom from the Egyptians, where the Henna flourished. Has- 
sel(|uist states, that he had seen mummies in Egypt whose fingers were dyed 
with this colour. The practice is evidently of high antiquity. 

• Walpole's MS. Journal. Clarke, vol. vll. p. 345. 


INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA. 

{Translated from the Tac-ping-kwang-kc.) 

The priest Shili-mo-tang, who introduced this religion, was a native of 
Central India. He was of a fine person, could explain all the sacred books of 
his religion, and used to wander about like a madman. Once having gone to 
a small Indian state, named Foo-yung, to explain one of the religious books, 
another state invaded that in which he was. Shih-mo-tang said : * the sacred 
books tell me that he who is able to explain these laws shall be protected by 
the terrestrial gods, and his residence shall be kept in peace and safety. Now 
that the enemy have invaded the country, shall not this acquirement begin to 
be useful ?* Then, taking an oath to expose himself, he went in person and 
brought about peace, so that both countries were pleased, and the prsuse of 
his name extended everywhere. 

" One night, the emperor Ming, of the Han dynasty (who reigned from 
A.D. 58 — 76), having dreamt that he saw a man of gold flying through the air 
towards him, called a general assembly of all his ministers to interpret the 
meaning of his dream. Chuen-e, one of his ministers, said : ‘ I have heard 
that there is a god in the west named Fiih (Bud’h) ; docs not the dream refer 
to this ? * The emperor, agreeing with him in opinion, immediately sent 
two ministers, Tsae-gan and Tsin-king, |o India, to seek for and examine the 
principles of the Bud’h sect. There Gan and the other met with Shih-mo- 
tang, and wished to take him back with* them. Shih-mo-tang said he was 
willing to go with them immediately ; that he feared ho toil or labour, and would 
brave even floods and deserts. When he arrived at the city Lo-yang (which 
was then the capital), the emperor rewarded him liberally, and went outside 
the western gate of the city to meet him ; he built him also a fine house to 
dwell ill. This was the commencement of the sect of Fuh, or Shamun, in 
China. But when the great doctrines of this religion were first promulgated, 
people would not believe them ; and be therefore perplexed himself with the 
abstruse parts of it, without preaching it to others. He died not long after at 
Lo-yang,"* 


• Canton Regisffr. 
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CHALDEAN ASTRONOMY DISCOVERED IN EZEKIEL. 

BV PROFESSOR CHlARtKl. 

{Concluded from last vol., 306.) 

It now remains for me to speak of the centre and base which Ezekiel has 
given to this sphere, the lively image of the heaven of the fixed stars. 1 have 
already observed that the capital sin of the Jews at this period was the worship 
of the sun, a worship which they had borrowed from neighbouring people. 
This is the reason why Ezekiel, when transported in the vision to Jerusalem, 
saw there ** the idol of jealousy, which provoketh to jealousy” (viii. 1—6), 
placed at the entrance of the northern gate of the temple : this was no other 
than the statue of Baal, that is, of the sun. He beheld, also(v. 14 ), women 
seated weeping for Tammuz, a Syrian divinity, answering to the Baal (<fo- 
minus) of the Chaldeans, and to the Adonis {dominus) of the Greeks, or in 
other words, to the sun.* He saw, in the last place (v. 16 ), between the 
porch and the altar, twenty-five old men, who, turning their backs upon the 
Holy of Holies, and with their faces towards the east, prostrated themselves 
before the sun.f In the same manner, therefore, as, in order to reproach 
them with the crime of calling in question the Providence or the Supreme 
Wisdom, wherewith God conducts the universe, Ezekiel was obliged to em- 
ploy the symbol of eyes, so, in order to make them feel how culpable they 
were in preferring the worship of the sun to that of the Everlasting, he found 
himself, 1 may say, forced to use the image of the sun. In fact, the prophet 
perceives at first, not without some decree of uncertainty, which is usual with 
him when he sees an object for the first time (i. IS), “ like the appearance of 
a lamp or a torch, which went up and down amongst the living creatures.** 
This lamp or torch subsequently (x. 2) becomes " an incense-pan filled with 
burning coals, which a man clothed with linen scatters over the city.” Now, 
we find that Isaiah (Ixii. 1), Sophoclcs4: Virgil, J Lucretius, || and M. 3 hoinet 
him8elf,ir have confounded the ideas of lamp and sun, taking one for the 
other; that, according to the statements of Plutarch,** Athenaus,ft and 
KircherJ::}: the lamps which adorned the temple of Jupiter Ammon, that of 
Heliopolis, and the Prytaneum of the Tarentines, measured the annual course 
of the sun ; lastly, that, according to the testimony of Herodotus,^^ and 
Manetho,|||| throughout Egypt, and more particularly in the city of Sais, the 
feast of lamps and torches was celebrated in honour of Osiris, the sun of the 
Egyptians. On the other hand, in the east as well as in the west, the sun 
has always been regarded as the focus^f the light and heat of the universe, 
and the sacred fire, as its image, has been kept in temples, and renewed witli 
this view at the commencement of the year J*1f IT 
But Ezekiel adds to the pan of fire two circumstances which make it in- 
dubitably the symbol of the sun. He tells us (i. 1.3) that it had the " splcn- 

* See Macrob. Saturn, 1. 1. c. 21. Dupuis, Oriff, de toun lea cultea, c. 9 ; Court dc Gebclin, I. iil. s. 3. 
The Jewish women solemnized the festival of Adonis by weeping, as the Greek women did, according 
to the authority of Aristophanes {L^aiatr, .387—396), and Lucian {de Syria Dea). 

t The Jews performed this act of adoration (v. 17) by putting a branch to their nose, like the Parseet. 
See Hyde, Hiat, rei, vet, Pera, and the Zandaveata, truislated by Kleuker, c. Hi. p. 204. 
t Jkttig, 878, &c. § iv. 6. g J)g vi. 1191, Ac. 

f dleor, ear, Ixxl. 16, and Ixxvlil. 13. •• I)e nrae. Defect, ft xv. 

t* (Ed, Mg, t. iil. Synt. xx. c. 2. . L. ii. fi2. See Macrob. Sat, i. 17 and 21. 

II Apud Syncellus. See Eurip. Jon. 1074^ ilaocA. 146. 

iff Plutarch, De plaelt, Philoaoph. 1. ii. c. 20. Quintus Curtius, De Reb, Al x. Mag. 1. ill. 3. 
Herodotus, l.vii.40. Euripides, JpAtg. in Tatir. 11^-40, Ate. 
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dour of the daj^*’ and more properly speaking, " the splendour of the grow- 
ing day and he places it under the inspection of a man clothed with linen 
(ix. 2 and x. 2), which the author of the Apocalypse gives us as the angel of 
the sun, as may be inferred from what we have before pointed out, respecting 
the spirits of the seven planets. 

In order to characterize still better the sacred fire of which he speaks, be- 
sides the two names of lamp and incense^pany the same prophet attributes to 
it (i. 14) a third, which deserves particular attention, inasmuch as it does not 
occur again in any other passage of the Bible. This name is pQH, which 
I think should be translated by “ the radiant,” the sun, which darts its rays 
on all sides, like so many arrows. In fact, the verb pH? the learned Rosen- 
rniillcr tells us, comprehends the idea oi shedding abroad or scattcringym every 
other analogous dialect : unde nomcn forsan pro2)rie radios Inch scu fulgoris 
suhito latissimc scse dispergentesy indlcat. Sane Arahihus pt3 prater spargendl 
notioneniy et de sole cxoriente radiosfjue suos late diffundcntcy Giggeio tcstcy 
dieilitr. It follows from thciicc, that the epithet pinn can only be one of the 
denominations which the Chaldeans gave to the star of day. It is true that 
E/ckiel adds (i. 1:3) that from this fire, the type of the sun, there vvent forth 
lightning; but as the custom of the prophets was to render an instrument of 
divine wrath whatever had served as a stumbling-block and occasion of sin to 
the people of God, he changes the rays of the sun into so many thunderbolts 
which propagate a destructive fire, and into so many mortal arrows which are 
winged with desolation.t In a similar circumstance, Habakkuk clothes the 
deity with the splendour of the sun, and arms him with bow, arrows, light- 
nings and thunders (iii. 4, 5, &c.); and in Horner, the sun-god himself 
(//. 43-53) revenges an affront by employing his rays, converted into arrows, 

to produce a plague ; for antiquity has always figured the rays of this luminary 
by thunder and arrows.J I will not omit to mention that Ezekiel speaks twice 
of the sun, and always accumulates the names, epithets, and symbols which 
the Chaldeans attributed to it in his time ; he calls it at first Baal, Tammuz 
and sun, then Irwip, incense^aiiy and the radiant. In like manner, Quintus 
Curtius assures us, in the passage cited above, that the Persians earned in a 
mystical procession the image of the sun inclosed in crystal, and the sacrec 
and perpetual fire placed upon altars of silver ; and that it was followed by as 
many youths as there were days in the year : veliiti diebus tolms an7u pares 


numero. . 1 1 .u * 

The pan, of which the prophet speaks, occupied unquestionably the centre 

of the gatgal or sphere we have described ; for this prophet expressly tel s us 
so, on several occasions (i. 13; x. 2 and 6). It may, however, be imagined 
that the centre of this machine contained a cabbalistic allusion to the heart of 
the universe, 5 or to the central fire, rather than a true astronomical notion. 
It may even be suspected that Ezekiel spoke poetically, and having taken a 
sphere wherewith to make a chariot for the Almighty, he placed the fire in its 
centre to finish a poetical image, without thinking much about the system of 
the universe. Probably Homer,|| iEschyliis,1[ and Nonmis** assigned the 
centre of a buckler as a place; the first to the sun, the second to the moon. 


♦ See Prov. iv. 10; wid the Talmud of nab. Pesahim, ab init. ro« 

♦ Scex.2; V. 12, Irt; vi. 12, &c.; vii. 13; Talm. Stinh. 1(W« ; lleraroth, JC^and.l9«. 
t Sec llcliod. Mth. Hist. 1. ix. and x. Lucret. 1. i. 140-1 HI ; ii. KW-lOa. 

Sophoc. Trac/i. W. et 200-214. Dante. ii. .W-7. 


Diog. Laert. in Proem. 


mhoc. Truch. !W, et jtm. i . v „„ „ n® a lilt Ip 

8 For tlw cabbala Of the anciciils regardal the world (mnvroeosmoa) as a man, and man m a hit c 
* - . - . - 1,0 inferrctl from the book Mir. and from several passages of Macrobtos. 


world (microeosmos), as may 
n 17. Z. 483-1). Sec Eurip. JK7tr7. 404-ti. 5rp<. twi7. 373-0. 385-0. 

Asial.Joar. N.S. V^^L.Cy. No. 17. 


** 111 Dionifs. XXV. 
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CHALDEAN ASTRONOMY DISCOVERED IN EZEKIEL. 

BY PROrKSSOR CniARlI^l. 

(Concluded from last vol., p, 30G.) 

It now remains for me to speak of the centre and base which Ezekiel has 
given to this sphere, the lively image of the heaven of the fixed stars. 1 have 
already observed that the capital sin of the Jews at this period was the worship 
of the sun, a worship which they had borrowed from neighbouring people. 
This is the reason why Ezekiel, when transported in the vision to Jerusalem, 
saw there " the idol of jealousy, which provoketh to jealousy” (viii. 1—6), 
placed at the entrance of the northern gate of the temple : this was no other 
than the statue of Baal, that is, of the sun. He beheld, also(v. 14), women 
seated weeping for Tammuz, a Syrian divinity, answering to the Baal (do- 
minm) of the Chaldeans, and to the Adonis {dominus) of the Greeks, or in 
other words, to the sun.* He saw, in the last place (v. 16), between the 
porch and the altar, twenty-five old men, who, turning their backs upon the 
Holy of Holies, and with their faces towards the east, prostrated themselves 
before the sun.f In the same manner, therefore, as, in order to reproach 
them with the crime of calling in question the Providence or the Supreme 
Wisdom, wherewith God conducts the universe, Ezekiel was obliged to em- 
ploy the symbol of eyes, so, in order to make them feel how culpable they 
were in preferring the worship of the sun to that of the Everlasting, he found 
himself, I may say, forced to use the image of the sun. In fact, the prophet 
perceives at first, not without some degree of uncertainty, which is usual with 
him when he sees an object for the first time (i. 13), ** like the appearance of 
a lamp or a torch, which went up and down amongst the living creatures.” 
This lamp or torch subsequently (x. 2) becomes an incense-pan filled with 
burning coals, which a man clothed with linen scatters over the city.” Now, 
we find that Isaiah (Ixii. 1), Sophocles4l Virgil, $ Lucretius,|| and Mahomet 
himself,f have confounded the ideas of lamp and sun, taking one for the 
other; that, according to the statements of Plutarch,** Athenceus,ff and 
Kircher4:jl the lamps which adorned the temple of Jupiter Ammon, that of 
Heliopolis, and the Prytaneum of the Tarentines, measured the annual course 
of the sun; lastly, that, according to the testimony of Herodotus,$$ and 
Manetho,|||| throughout Egypt, and more particularly in the city of Sais, the 
fisast of lamps and torches was celebrated in honour of Osiris, the sun of the 
B^ptians. On the other hand, in the east as well as in the west, the sun 
has always been regarded as the focus of the light and heat of the universe, 
and the sacred fire, as its image, has been kept in temples, and renewed with 
this view at the commencement of the year.”1i IF 

But Ezekiel adds to the pan of fire two circumstances which make it in- 
dubitably the symbol of the sun. He tells us (i. 1.3) that it had the **splcn- 

• See Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1, c. 21. Dupuis, Orig, de toua lea niateat c. 9 ; Court de Gebclin, 1. ill. •. 3. 
The Jewish women solemnised the festival of Adonis by weeping, as the Greek women did, according 
to the authority of Aristophanes {LgaUtr. 387—396), and Lucian (de Syria Dea). 

t ThelJcws performed this act of adoration (v. 17) by putting a branch to their nose, like the Parsees. 
See Hyde, HUt, re?, vet. Pert, and the Zendaveeta, translated by Kleuker, c. iii. p. 204. 
t AnHg. 878, &c. { Mn. iv. 6. It De Nat. Dear. vl. 1191, 4 ec. 

i Alcor. sur. Ixxl. 16, and Ixxviil. 13. •• De orac. Defect. ft L. xv. 

^ (Ed. JEg. t. iii. Synt. xx. c. 2. L. ii. 02. See Macrob. Sat, i. 17 and 21. 

II Apud Syncellus. .See Eurip. Ion. 1074^ Bacch. U5. 

Plutarch, De plaeit. PMIoeoph, 1. ii. c. 20. quintuH Curtius, De Reb, Al’X, Mag. 1. iii. 3. 
IlercNiotus, l.vii. 40. Euripides, Iphig. inTaUr. dtc. 
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dour of the day,” and more properly speaking, “ the splendour of the grow- 
ing day and he places it under the inspection of a man clothed with linen 
(ix. 2 and x. 2), which the author of the Apocalypse gives us as the angel of 
the sun, as may be inferred from what we have before pointed out, respecting 
the spirits of the seven planets. 

^ In order to characterize still better the sacred fire of which he speaks, be- 
sides the two names of lamp and incetise-pan, the same prophet attributes to 
it (i, 14) a third, which deserves particular attention, inasmuch as it does not 
occur again in any other passage of the Bible. This name is pmn, which 
I think should be translated by “ the radiant,” the sun, which darts its rays 
on all sides, like so many arrows. In fact, the verb pm, the learned Rosen- 
milllcr tells us, comprehends the idea of shedding abroad or scaiteringym every 
other analogous dialect : unde nomcn forsan propria radios lucis sen fulgoris 
subilo laiissimc sese disj^rgentesy indicaL Sana Arabibus pT2 preater spargendi 
notioncniy ct da sole exorienle radiostpie suos tala diffundantcy Giggeio teste y 
diaitur. It follows from thence, that the epithet pmn can only be one of the 
denominations which the Chaldeans gave to the star of day. It is true that 
E/ckiel adils (i. Ki) that from this fire, the type of the sun, there went forth 
lightning; but as the custom of the prophets was to render an instrument of 
divine wrath whatever had served as a stumbling-block and occasion of sin to 
the people of God, he changes the rays of the sun into so many thunderbolts 
which propagate a destructive fire, and into so many mortal arrows which are 
winged with dcsolation.t In a similar circumstance, Habakkuk clothes the 
deity with the splendour of the sun, and arms him with bow, arrows, light- 
nings and thunders (iii. 4, 5, &c,); and in lloincr, the sun-god himself 
(//. 43-53) revenges an affront by employing his ra^'s, converted into arrows, 

to produce a plague ; for antiquity has always figured the rays of this luminary 
by thunder and arrows.^ I will not omit to mention that Ezekiel speaks twice 
of the sun, and always accumulates the names, epithets, and symbols which 
the Chaldeans attributed to it in his time : he calls it at first Baal, Tammuz 
and sun, then lampy incense-pauy and the radiant. In like manner, Quintus 
Curtins assures us, in the passage cited above, that the Persians carried in a 
mystical procession llie image of the sun inclosed in crystal, and the sacred 
and perpetual fire placed upon altars of silver ; and that it was followed by as 
many youths as there were days in the year : %7ehiti diebus tolius aniii pares 
mnnero. 

The pan, of which the prophet speaks, occupied unquestionably the centre 
of the galgal or sphere we have described ; for this prophet expressly tells us 
so, on several occasions (i. 13 ; x. 2 and 6). It may, however, be imagined 
that the centre of this machine contained a cabbalistic allusion to the heart of 
the universCjjJ or to the central fire, rather than a true astronomical notion. 
It may even be suspected that Ezekiel spoke poetically, and having taken a 
sphere w’herewith to make a chariot for the Almighty, he placed the fire in its 
centre to finish a poetical image, without thinking much about the system of 
the universe. Probably Homcr,|| jEschyliis,f and Nonnus** assigned the 
centre of a buckler as a place; the first to the sun, the second to the moon, 

• See Prov. Iv. 18 1 and the Talmud of Bab, Pesahim, nb init. 

t .See X. 2 ; v. 12, 18; vl. 12, &c. ; vii. 13; Talnu Sriw/i. 1(K) a ; Hi*racoth, 58 b and 59 a. 

t See Ilellod. JEth, Hist. I. ix. and x. Lucret. 1. i. 148-14H ; ii. 1(K)-183. DiofJ. 

Sophoc. Trtich. i»9, et JEd, Tyr. 290-214. Dante. Vurtc. li-.W-?- 

d For tlic cabbala of the ancients regarded the world (mncfocosmos) as a m:ui, and man as a litllc 
world {microcostms), as may be inferred from the book Ijahtu't and from several i).iss.igt?s of Macrobius. 

B 11, 2.483-9. SccEurip. Elect. 484-8. 1 Sept. cant. 2Vicr&. 373-8. 385-8. ** In Dtvnys. xxv. 

Asiut.Jour. N.8. V<)L.5. No. 17- 
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and Uic third to the earth, merely because they wished to give a brilliant 
description of the shield, which was probably circular. Diit let us examine in 
what sense the Chaldean astronomers, w horn Ezekiel imitated, could figure to 
themselves the sun as constituting the centre of the system of the universe. 

Maimonides, whose knowledge and judgment were superior to his age, makes 
us acquainted, in his More Xevochm (p. iii. 29), with the Sabaeans or adorers 
of the stars, who were contemporary with Abraham, and with their books, 
which they called very ancient, and which contained a doctrine much older 
than their authors. He tells us that he saw one, amongst others, translated 
into Arabic, and entitled Haavoda Ilannabathia, which contained the follow- 
ing story : “ An idolatrous priest or prophet, named Tammuz (the sun,)* 
invited a king to adore the seven planets, and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
But this king caused him to be ignominiously put to death. It is related that, 
on the night of his death, all the images (of the planets and stars) assembled 
from the extremities of the earth in a temple of Babel, dedicated to the great 
idol of the sun, which was of gold, and was suspended between heaven and 
earth (that is, in the centre of the edifice). It fell down into the midst of the 
temple, and all the other idols ranged themselves around the great one. It 
began then to weep for Tammuz, and to relate what had befallen him, and all 
the other idols wept and uttered lamentations during the whole night. At the 
dawn of the morning they fiew away, and returned to their respective temples 
on the confines of the earth. Hence became perpetuated the custom of sor- 
rowing, weeping and carrying the bier, on account of Tammuz, on the first 
day of the month so called.” This story of Tammuz is very ancient amongst 
the Sabseans. 

It seems clear to me that the temple of Babel, in the midst of which the 
image of the sun was suspended, was the symbol of the universe, and that 
the authors of this story conceived that the planets performed their revolutions 
robnd the sun. The term 130D, derived from circuivit, circiimivit^ 

proves this clearly, and it may be added that these same Sabicans (id.) sa- 
crificed to the sun seven bats, apparently because this animal, which loves to 
fly about a light, typified the revolutions of the planets round the star of day. 

It may be very well understood from this story, that the Chaldean scholars, 
not only had removed the earth from the centre of the world, but had made it 
one of the seven planets or satellites, or ministers of the Great God, as they . 
called the sun. But Ezekiel could not admit this last idea, without contra- 
vening the maxims of his own school, and the opinions commonly received 
amongst his fellow Jews respecting the immobility of the earth. He imitates 
Moses, whose object often is to refute the doctrines of his time. He there- 
fore says (i. 15): “ Behold one wheel upon the earth,” which signifies, ** Be- 
hold a sphere attached to the symbol of the earth, which serves as a base to 
It, and which supports, at the same time, the four living creatures or che- 
rubim.” In fact, if the earth properly so called was here referred to, there 
would be a manifest contradiction in the words of the prophet; for neither 
the cherubim nor the sphere were placed upon the earth, but really upon a 
great cloud which came from the north upon the wings of the tempest (i. 4). 
There is no ground even fur presuming that the cloud deposited the chariot 
upon the earth, for it was not formed for rolling on its surface, but for flying 
in all directions, being ** lifted up from the earth*” (Jb. 10>21). This circum- 
stance has been felt by the author of the Chaldee Paraphrase and by Maimo- 
nides. The former substitutes for the earth an overturned wheel or fiat disk, 

^ For these idolaUoue priestti boic the name of the divinity, whose minister they were. 
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and for the four circles which constitute the sphere, the whole extent of the 
sky : et cccc rota una po$iln crat quaxi xnb altitudine cali. He takes the earth, 
says Mainionidcs,* “ as the pavement of the heavens for Ezekiel, continues 
the same author, tells us, “ he had seen a body (sphere), which was at the 
same time attached to animals and to the symbol of the carth.”f We 
know that, from the time of Plato and Aristotle, it was always a question 
i y/i 7r?<ctTitec eff-riv, ij ** whether the earth was a plane or 

globular.” The inhabitants of terra firma not only conceived that the sky 
rested upon it, as upon its basement, — 

Circumfor faciles oculos, vultiimquo per oibem 
Quulquid erit c<clique iiniini tcrrrcquc supremum, 

Qua coit ip.se sibi nullo discninhic inuiHliis, &c.| 

but they moreover imagined that both were composed of the Kamc matter, and 
that the same shock which shook the earth would alicct the sky, and nice 
verm.^ Those, on the contrary, who dwelt upon the sea-shore, made the 
heavens rest upon the surftice of the waters of tlie decp.|| Kiit both agreed 
in suspending the machine of the world sometimes in empty space, sometimes 
within everlasting arms, sometimes also upon infinite pilhirs.t I shall con- 
elude this point of doctrine by comparing the itlcas which the Hindus and the 
Talmudists have enunciated upon this subject. It is well known that the 
former assure us that the earth is placed upon an elephant, the elephant upon 
a tortoise, the tortoise upon nothing ; the latter tell us that the earth 
rests upon pillars, these pillars upon w'ater, the water upon mountains, themoun- 
tains upon wind, the wind upon the whirlwind, the whirlwind within the arms of 
God. Moreover, the pillars of the earth arc twelve in number, according to 
some of these learned |)ersons, seven according to others ; but Rabbi Elcazar 
says that the earth rests upon a single pillar, denominated “ the Just.” 

It may be said that, in the time of Ezekiel, a portion of the Chaldean as- 
tronomers did not allow the earth’s rotatory motion round its own axis, I 
should conjecture this from the circumstance that tlic prophet, wishing not to 
change anything in the notion^ which God had dictated to his ministers and 
messengers respecting the phenomena of nature, appears to have observed, 
with a kind of plcasantr}^ that the Chaldeans allowed to the celestial spheres 
the rotation which they refused to the earth. In fact, he cautious Uic Jews 
against participating in this opinion, which was contrary to what was found 
sanctioned in their religious records. He inculcates upon them repeatedly 
(i. 9, 15, 17; X. 11) that the living creatures and the wheel which they con- 
ducted went and turned not. Wc have already noticed that the Talmudists 
establish this distinction between the astronomy of the prophets and that of 
other nations ; that the former make the gal^als immoveable, the latter main- 
tain that they were moveable. If any rabbi has given a motion to the upper 
hemisphere, he teaches us that it moves upon the earth, like “ the upper 
millstone of a mill upon that beneath, or like a door upon its lunges.”ft 
When the Talmudists have even admitted a lower hemisphere, tliey have 
made the sky move so near to the earth that they tell us the one kisses 

» hSore 'Sti'ioc'ht p. ili. 4. 

t 'll). 2 and p. ii. 30. I render it *• symbol of the e.*irth,” because llie chariot of Ksckicl was not 
attached to the earth, properly so called. 

i Manil. 1. i. 047, <Stc. 

^ Tahn, Hoffifr. 12 «. Hesiod. Theof^, Eurip. in Frag. Liicr. 1. v. Homer, Hiatt, p.rssim. 

II IVov. viil.27. Krrlfishtst. xxiv, 0. Eurip. On-Mf. PHn. 1. ii. Wi- - *■ *'• 

^Jnb, ix. 0. xxxviii. G. xxxiii. 27- .Sintra, A'«M. vi. 20; vii. 14. Plutarch, 

fiia, in urbfi lun. 6ic, 

Ilagiga, 120. 
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the other;* so’ scrupulous are thej^ of relinquishing the scientific notions 
deduced from their holy books, without allowing themselves to reflect, that 
in these books, sermo cst Dei sed iingua hominum, in other words, the language 
is such that men may comprehend. 

The vision of Ezekiel, which has been explained, presents, therefore, along 
with some astronomical notions, which are tolerably just, several vulgar opi- 
nions and traditions, which we should vainly endeavour to trace to one and 
the same origin. It forms a strange compound of the astronomy of reason 
with that of the eyes, — a compound which strikes the reader, and compels 
him to inquire the cause. The object of the prophet was not to explain 
planetary theories, but to recall to the worship of the true God the idolaters 
of his time. He blends, therefore, the astronomy of the Chaldeans with that 
of the Bible, and criticises the former as he copies it, for he seems only par- 
tially to approve it. The following are the particulars of what, in my opinion, 
the prophet has borrowed from the Chaldee astronomers : 

1. A sphere or spherical astrolabe with four great circles, to compose the 
chariot of the Almighty, and to teach us that God was not the soul of the 
world, as the Sabseans held, but that he was its creator and director; and with 
this view, he was seated upon the machine of the universe ; 

2. The stars, typified by eyes, for the purpose of proclaiming the dogma of 
Providence to the Jews, as well as to the Chaldeans, who called it in question, 
visibly leaning towards fatalism ; 

3. The opinion that the sun occupied the centre of the planetary system, to 
demonstrate by this very position that it was not the Great God of Creation, 
as these same Sabacans culled it, but a mere instrument of vegetation in the 
hands of the great architect of the universe. 

Ezekiel retained of the astronomy of the Bible, the following : 

1. The opinion of the three heavens, namely, that of the atmosphcre,f 
that of the fixed stars, and the craprymum or firmament, an opinion which 
the Jews have always entertained, even to the time of St. Paul, who assures 
us that he had been transported to ** the third heaven,*’ where he had beheld 
" the glory of God * 

2. That which regarded the earth as the foundation of the edifice of 
creation, covered over with the celestial vault ; 

3. Lastly, that of the immobility of the heavens, which was a necessary 
result of the two preceding opinions. 

Instead, therefore, of accommodating himself to the views of the Chal- 
deans, he modifies them according to his own, adapting theni to his object 
and to the religious maxims of his countrymen. In other words, he copied a 
scientific relic in the same manner in which his own chariot was afterwards 
copied by the author of the Apocalypse, by Maimonides, and by Dante, who 
each found therein the opinions of their age and their own ideas. Examples 
of this kind are so often met with in the history of ancient astronomy, that 
we may lay it down as a general rule, that as the true discoveries which have 
enriched the patrimony of this science, instead of being communicated to us 
directly by their authors, have been almost always transmitted by their pupils, 
commentators or historians, it has frequently happened that the latter have 
injured them in their copies : 

1st. Because their mind was not equally capable of embracing their whole 
extent ; 

* Bam hathra. 74 a, 

t Gen, i. 8. Plato. Pliny and Cicero inform us that the anciwts regarded the atmosphere as heaven. 
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2d. Bacause they have taken literally what was merely allegorical, and 
vice versa ; 

3d, Because they may have perceived therein something offensive to the 
principles of their religion. 

Hence it has happened that these discoveries have reached us only as so 
many 'segments of spheres, the circumference of which it is necessary to learn 
how to fix. They have been preserved to us by writers who lived some cen- 
turies after their publication, and who frequently fulfilled their task by turning 
them into ridicule, so that we must sometimes suppose more science in what 
they attempt to decry, than in all they treat seriously, and in a didactic tone.* 
Moreover; we observe that in every age, in every country, ns well as in every 
school, there has been a constant struggle between the astronomy of the eyes 
and that of reason, so that everything has been in confusion and collision, 
and that the most ridiculous opinions take their place beside notions truly 
scientific. It is even common to observe the former almost suffbeate the 
latter. The submerged Atlantis, and the lost people, of whom Bailly tells 
us, in his Astronomy, who would have discovered and perfected all, are, in a 
certain sense, the precious doctrines which have been suffered to jicrish by 
ignorance or have been destroyed by jealousy ; and the small number of true 
scholars, whose names arc now unknown, because the world has taken plea- 
sure in persecuting them, in order to revenge its own ignorance, and because 
they dared to attack prejudices generally revered. The story of Trisanku 
transformed into a Pariar, then vomiting streams of blood, and left hanging 
in the air with his head downwards, because he had conceived a scheme of 
ascending whilst alive to the celestial abode (a tale borrowed by M. Benjamin 
Constant from an Indian poem), alludes, ns he remarks, to astronomical dis- 
coveries ; but it also demonstrates, in my opinion, the injurious treatment 
which astronomers of the highest order have been forced to endure amongst 
the people of antiquity. 

In this state of things, the surest means of restoring to the astronomical 
notions which the ancients have bequeathed to us the aspect which originally 
belonged to them, is to collect them together and to illustrate them by each 
other, whenever they arc derived from the same source. Moreover, as the 
Greek astronomers copied from the Orientals, and were copied in turn by the 
Latins, I conceive that whatever these three people have transmitted to us 
relative to the true planetary system, should be mutually compared together 
and rectified according to this method. Thus, for example, when we examine 
what Aristotle f and Plutarch J relates respecting the opinions of the Py- 
thagoreans, who placed fire in the centre of the universe, we feci, at first, 
some uncertainty whether by this fire they understood the siin or the central 
fircy which is a very diflerent thing.^ In fact, the former tells us that these 
philosophers suppose fire to be in the centre of the world only because its 
nature is nobler than that of the earth, and the centre of the universe is that 
part which deserved the especial care of its creator; all which affords no 
astronomical idea. The latter adds, that Philolaus, the Pythogorean, believed 
that “ the earth turned round fire, just as the sun and moon ;” an opinion 
which at once places a distinction between the central fire and the sun, and 
subverts the whole theory of the system of the world. But since we know 
from the sphere of Ezekiel, that the Chaldeans substituted fire for the sun^ 
and placed it in the centre of the planetary system, we ought to ascribe all 

• See Lucian, Vera Uieturin, I.ucrctius, Rcr. Nat, Herodotus, Diodorus, Plutarch, Pliny, &c. 

t lie CWo, 1. ii. 13. t Dc Vlar, Philos, 1. lii. § See Montucla, Hist, ties Math, 
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these anomalies, not to the Pythagoreans, but to Aristotle and Plutarch, 
who did not adopt their opinions, or who copied those who professed an 
opposite theory. 

Elsewhere, this same Plutarch, with the view of assimilating the ideas of 
Numa and those of the Pythagoreans, speaks of the temple of Vesto, built by 
that king, where the sacred fire was placed in the centre, because, he observes, 
this temple was a symbol of the world. But Dionysius of Ilalicarnissus (1. ii), 
citing the same fact, maintains that the fire of Vesta was, on the contrary, 
the symbol of the earih, which is placed in the centre of the world, in order 
to give light and nourishment by its vapours to the stars which surround it. 
The controversy between these two historians is, in my apprehension, set at 
rest by the temple which Baal had at Babylon, as we have already seen, and 
which, being also the image of tlie W'orld, had in its centre, not the sacred 
fire, but the globe of the sun itself. 

According to Macrobius,* the Egyptians discovered that the sun was the 
centre of the orbits of Mercury and Venus. But, as he adds, that these same 
Egyptians taught that the sphere of the sun w'as the second, and that it ought 
to be placed immediately above that of the moon, whilst the Chaldeans 
maintained that it was the fourth,'|' and occupied the middle of the planetary 
^system, it appears more probable that the latter were the true authors of this 
discovery. If it be also considered that, according to the same author, the 
Greeks were in possession from the earliest times of a symbol of Apollo with 
a lyre with seven strings, ivliich represented the orbits of the seven planets, 
and if wc compare this symbol with the sacrifice of the seven bats to the sun 
by the Sabaeans, and the funereal dance pepfornicd by the seven planets 
round the sun in the temple of Babylon, on the night of the death of Tam- 
inuz, we shall have little difficully in perceiving that the discovery, of which 
Macrobius speaks, is nothing more than a relic of the true system of the 
world, mutilated by some partial or inexperienced w'riter. 

In the last place, Aristotle, Cicero, || and Plutarch,^ inform us how the 
Pythagoreans explained by the motions of the earth the phenomena of the 
motions of the celestial bodies. But their language discovers so little precision, 
that sometimes they confound the motion of revolution with that of rotation, 
Siiid vice versa ; and sometimes they let the earth be in the centre of the 
world, giving it only the rotatory motion, and assign to the sun and planets 
the sphere of fixed stars, by declaring them to be immoveable. Plutarch 
alone succeeded, after many attempts, in discriminating the two motions of 
the earth, the diurnal and the annual, where he informs us that Clcanthcs** 
made it turn upon its own axis and in an inclined orbit. Nevertheless, since 
the two motions of rotation and revolution are almost a necessary conse- 
quence of the opinion which removes the earth from the centre of the system, 
it follows that, not only Cleanthes, but every Pythagorean who, after the 
sages of Chaldea, placed the sun in the centre, must also have given to the 
earth this double motion ; and that, if history reports the contrary, the error 
is in those who composed it. And since, observes Montucla, on the system 

* In Som7U Si:ip. 1. i. 19. See VUruviua, Dante, and others. 

t The sun was not a sphere amongst the Chaldeans, who made it the centre of the system. Macro* 
bius, therefore, has taken a liberty in his use of this term, when speaking of Chaldean astronomy. 

% Plato likewise speaks of the motions of the planets as a dance perfurnoed in the sky ; and Theo- 
phrastus (Plat. QtMst. Platon,) assures us that Plato adopted in his old age the system of the Py- 
thagoreans. 

$ De Can, 1. 11. 13. 'll quasi. Arad. iv. 39. Dc Plac. Phihui. 1. iii. 

•• De fac, in orbe Luna. Archimedes {in Arenario) attributes the hypothesis of these two motions 
to Aristarchus of Samos; and Plutarch himself, in another place, assigns them to him. De Plac. 
Philos. 1. iL 24. 
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of the Pythagoreans, the earth was made to revolve round the sun, it must 
necessarily have been that the other planets were made to revolve in the same 
way. Ill the second place, if Plutarch and Achilles Tatius had not expressly told 
us that the same philosophers, imitators of the Chaldeans, taught that the* 
sun and planets had a motion round their own axis, the fact might be inferred 
from their belief that they were inhabited like the earth. 

We know, lastly, that comets, according to the Pythagoreans and Chal- 
deans, were so man}^ stars wandering round the sun, and visible only during 
a part of their revolutions,* I am of opinion that, if the history of the two 
schools, the Chaldean and the Pythagorean, had transmitted to us merely 
their analogous doctrine respecting the sun and the comets, we could not 
hesitate a single moment to admit that the latter co))icd from the former, and 
that the philosophers educated in those schools had no exact idea of the true 
system of the world, seeing that it is impossible to pass from the centre of 
this system to the comets, in the way in which they proceeded, without pass- 
ing through all the intermediate truths and maxims, which constitute the 
wonderful whole. We may add that the Pythagoreans, according to Plu- 
tarch, f regarded tlie fixed stars as so many suns scattered throughout the 
immensity of space, and round which, like our sun, planets performed their 
revolutions. 

It follows from this faithful detail of the facts which history has preserved, 
that since Pythagoras, a disciple of the Asiatics, brought into Greece the true 
planetary system, he could only have learned it in Chaldea ; for it is certain 
that he extended his travels to that country, which w:as renowned in his time. 
It appears to me, therefore, that Delambrc ought to have commenced liis 
history of ancient astronomy by that of the Asiatics, and that, even regarding 
the Greeks alone ns true astronomers, he should have placed at their head 
Pythagoras, and not Hipparchus, considering that, if the doctrine of the 
former is not so precise as that of the latter, the reason is, that so far from 
its being received in Greece, it was persecuted, or at least adulterated there. 
The urmillary sphere, and perhaps the other instruments likewise, of which 
mention is made in the time of Hipparchus (B.C. lOS), and the invention of 
wliicli is attributed to him, ought to be, there is every probability, restorcil to 
the Chaldeans. It is well known that Pythagoras excelled in the mathe- 
matics ; that the Greeks were completely ignorant of the science before him. 
lie learned them, therefore, in the East ; and in this way, it would be de- 
monstrable that the Orientals were in possession of instruments and of ma- 
thematical calculations some centuries before the Greeks. The dificrcnce 
existing betwixt Pythagoras and Hipparchus is by no means to the advantage 
of the science; for the true theory of the world was more known from Py- 
thagoras to Hipparchus, than from Hipparchus to Copernicus. Hipparchus 
did nothing more than contribute a scientific method to a commonly received 
error which proceeded from the astronomy of the eyes. 

I shall conclude by asking what advantages could he afforded to the restorer 
of astronomy by the notions which the Asiatics and the Greeks entertained so 
many ages before him respecting the system which now bears his name. If 
it be true, as I venture to flatter myself it is, that I am the first who has 
discovered such of those notions which, being the least equivocal, tend to 
diffuse a new light upon this point of learning, they were not known to Co- 
pernicus, and consequently he did not profit by them. 

t J)e Plac, Philos. il IJ. 


* Arlst. Meteor. Jii. 14j &c. 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA. 

The second book of the criminal laws relates to the important subject of 
homicide ; and first of preconcerted homicide, or murder. 

The original contriver of a preconcerted homicide, and the accessaries 
to the contrivance, contributing to its perpetration, are to be capitally 
punished, the former by beheading, the latter by strangulation : the other 
accessaries are punishable with blows and banishment. If the person be 
wounded not mortally, the original contriver alone suffers capital punish- 
ment by strangulation. When a homicide is preconcerted, but no blow is 
struck, the original contriver is punishable with blows and banishment, the 
accessaries with blows only. Murder for the sake of plunder is punished 
capitally without distinction of principles and accessaries. 

The clauses annexed to the original law require that the preconcerted 
plan must be clearly proved, as well as the striking and wounding where 
accessaries arc liable to suffer death. Distinctions are also made, where 
homicide is devised for the sake of obtaining booty, betw een cases in which 
a robbery w'as only {ittenipted, and in which it w as accomplished. Various 
other minute distinctions arc laid down, w hich evince a greater regard for 
life than might have been expected in a counliy like China. The commen- 
tary on these clauses displays so much goml sense and precision, that 
although long, we cannot refrain from citing it entire : 

When a homicide has been planned by a person who was not apparently 
under the influence either of resentment or of deep-rooted hatred against the 
party whose life he had designed to take away, a further object must have been 
in view, such as the gratification of lust or avarice ; cases of the former kind 
are less dilHcult to investigate than the latter, ns the actuating motive may 
sometimes be so carefull}^ concealed, as to be almost iindiscovcrablc. 

Homicide by device, although resembling the crime of intentional homicide, 
which is the subject of another section of the code, is distinguished by pecu- 
liar traits of premeditation and contrivance, whereas the latter is simply under- 
stood to imply an intent to kill at the time the attempt was made. 

In order to convict any person of the crime of a preconcerted homicide, it 
must be proved that death has actually ensued ; but it shall make no difference 
whether death ensued instantly, or after any lapse of time,* provided there be 
always sufficient evidence of a previous contrivance. 

Although preconcerted homicide necessarily implies the existence of some 
previous contrivance, the crime itself may be perpetrated in various ways ; as 
by poisoning, burning, drowning, way-laying, or any other mode which admits 
of a previous design. 

It has been already stated that a blow producing a wound must be proved, in 
order to convict an individual capitally, as an accessary directly aiding and 
abetting the crime : to this it may be added, that any one who menaces the 
person whose life is attacked, or who defeats the precautions he had taken for 
his security, is simply punishable as an accessary ; whereas, in a case of a 
premeditated homicide effected by poison, the person who prepares and adini- 

♦ This rule, if it be not modified by a provision in the subsequent book, which determines the ijcrlod 
of responsibility for the consequences of a wound, would lead to fircat abuse am! injustice. A man 
wounding another, who afterwards dicil of an old complaint, might, u|H)11 the principle of 
pi'opcer hoc I be held guilty of murder. 
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nisters the same is not a simple accessary, but capitally punishable as an acces- 
sary directly aiding and abetting. 

If Kia consults with Yce concerning a plan of murdering a third person, 
against whom he, Kia, has an enmity, and Yce, in consequence, invents or 
devises a scheme for effecting the same, Kia will still be deemed, and punished 
as, the original contriver. 

Accessaries to a homicide by contrivance cannot redeem by a fine any part 
of the corporal punishment, or banishment, to which they may have been con- 
demned by law; nor will the length of the survivance of the deceased, after 
he had been wounded, procure them any indulgence ; but as the life of an 
individual under this charge may often depend on the discovery of the most 
secret operations of the mind, more than ordinary care and accuracy ought to 
he employed in the investigation and elucidation of the facts and circumstances 
iH)on which the conviction of offenders in these cases depends. 

The murdering and attempts to murder officers of government, civil or 
military, are punishable with the utmost severity : if the murder be actually 
perpetrated, all the parties, principals and accessaries, arc beheaded. 

A design to kill a father, motlier, grandfather, grandmother, husband, 
husband’s father or mother, grandfather or grandmother, is punishable by 
beheading, whether a blow is struck or not, without distinction of prin- 
cipals or accessaries, except in respect to relationsliip to the person against 
whose life the design is meditated. If the murder be committed, all tlie 
parties concerned suffer death by a ^^slow and painfur' execution; and if 
the criminal should die in prison, the sentence is to be executed on his body. 
A similar punishment falls upon a slave or Iiired servant murdering or 
designing to murder a master or his relations living under the same roof. 

When a principal or inferior wife is discovered by her husband in the act 
of adultery, if ho, at the very time, kill the adulterer or adulteress, or both, 
he is not punishable ; but if tliere had not been an actual commission of 
adultery, but only such an intercourse as implied a design to commit that 
crime ; or if the parties had surrendered to the husband ; or if they had 
removed from the apartment where the adultery had been committed, the 
husband is not justified infilling cither of the guilty parties. Tf the guilty 
wife contrives with the adulterer to procure the death of her husband, she 
suffers the slow and painful death, and the adulterer is beheaded; if the 
adulterer kills the husband without the connivance or knowledge of the wife, 
she is, nevertheless, to suffer death. 

The murder of three or more persons in one family, related in the first 
degree, or inmates of one family, entails the punishment of the slow and 
painful death upon the principal, whose property is forfeited to the suffering 
family, and whose wives and children arc banished ; accessaries contributing 
to the perpetration of the crime arc to be beheaded. 

The same punishment is allotted to those who murder, or .attempt to 
murder, any person with a design aftenvards to mangle the body and divide 
the limbs of the deceased, for magical purposes. That this horrible crime 
is not imaginary is apparent, as the translator remarks, from its being 
recorded in a note in the original, that two persons were convicted under 
this law in the fourteenth year of Keen-lung. 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 5. No. 17. 
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Persons rearing venomous animals, or preparing drugs of a poisonous 
nature, for the purpose of applying the same to the destruction of man, or 
instructing others so to do, arc to be beheaded (though no person is killed 
by means of such drugs or animals), their property is to be forfeited to 
government, and their wives and children, as well as the other inmates of 
the house, although innocent of the crime, arc to be perpetually banished 
2,000 1e : probably, as Sir George Staunton remarks, because they must 
have been familiarized to and acquainted with the art of the criminals, and 
therefore ought to be banished as dangerous members of society. Persons 
guilty of using magical writings and imprecations, with a view of endeavour- 
ing to occasion the death of a person, are liable to the punishment of con- 
triving a murder. 

Killing in an afiray, without any express or implied design to kill, is 
punished equally with killing with an intent to kill (in an affray) ; the mode 
is strangulation in the former case, and decollation in the latter. Death by 
chance-medley is punished according to a whimsical rule. When several 
persons contrive an affray, in the course of which an individual is killed, 
the person, who inflicts the severest blow or wound, is to be strangled ; the 
original contriver of the affray, whether engageti in it or not, is punishable 
at ike least, with 100 blows and perpetual banishment. The rest of the 
party are punished with 100 blows. 

The following acts, falling short of producing deatli, are variously 
punishable: applying any substance capable of occasioning an injury to the 
nose, ears, or other natural outlets of the body of any person ; depriving 
any person of his necessary food and raiment, so as to produce an assign- 
able injury ; stripping a person of his clothes in winter ; depriving of their 
food or drink the hungry and thirsty ; privately taking away the ladder from 
a man who has ascended a height, or the bridle from a man on horseback ; 
and wilfully occasioning a snake or other venomous animal to bite a 
person. 

Persons playing with fist, stick, weapon, or otherwise, so as obviously 
to be liable to kill, and thereby killing or wounding an individual, is punish- 
able as in the case of an affray ; and any person, engaged in an affray, who 
kills or wounds a by-stander, is similarly punishable. *Mf any person, 
knowing that a place resorted to in order to ford a river, is deep and full of 
mud, deceitfully represents it to be shallow and good ground ; or, knowing 
that the planks of a bridge or ferry-boat are rotten, and therefore not trust- 
worthy, deceitfully representsr the same to be good and secure ; such per- 
son shall, in cither case, be chargeable with the consequences, according 
to this law ; — ^when, therefore, any individual is induced, on the strength 
of such wilfully false information, to cross the water, and is drowned, or 
in any manner injured by making such attempt, the offending party shall be 
deemed guilty of playing with the means by which he was aware an indivi- 
dual might be killed, and in consequence shall suffer the punishment pro- 
vided by the law in the cases of killing or wounding in an affray.’’ 

' Homicide by pure accident, that is, where ** no sufficient previous warn- 
ing could have been given, cither directly# by the perceptions of sight and 
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hearing, or indirectly, by the inferences drawn by judgment and reflec- 
tion,” may be expiated by a fine paid to the family of the deceased, which 
fine is determined by a modern clause at a sum equal to £ L 2s. JOd. stcr- 
ling. 

The following provisions are no favourable sign of the state of domestic 
society in China. ** If a wife strikes and abuses her husband’s father or 
mother, grandfather or grandmother, and the husband, instead of accusing 
her before a magistrate, kills her in consequence of such ottence, he shall 
be punished with 100 blows ! If a wife, having been struck and abused 
by her husband, in consequence thereof kills herself, tJie husband shall not 
be responsible.” These arc inequitable laws as they stand, but it is ob- 
vious that they may afford shelter to crimes of deeper dye. 

Whoever is guilty of killing his son, grandson, or slave, and attributing 
the crime to another person, is punishable with seventy blows and a year 
and a halfs banishment : a penalty which is less severe than the mere im- 
puting the crime of murder where the relation of the parties was different. 
This law, though incongruous with our notions of right, is perfectly com- 
patible with the patriarchal theory. Imputation of murder, in other cir- 
cumstances, is punishable in proportion to the proximity of relationship of 
the party murdered to the party originating the charge ; between jvnior 
relations, however, and indifferent persoiLs, no distinction is made. 

Persons who causelessly shoot arrows or other weapons, or throw bricks or 
stones, towards walled towns, places of trade, or any other places or 
buildings which arc the residence and habitation of man, are punishable 
with forty blow.s, though no person is struck or wounded thereby. If any 
person be killed, the offender is punished with 100 blows and perpetual 
banishment. The law further says : although, according to the general 
principle on which the laws are framed, the punishment ought to be aggra- 
vated when the person killed is a relation of the offender, yet as the offender, 
in the present case, is not supposed to foresee the particular consequences of 
his offence, the relationship between the parties shall be disregarded.” 

Carelessly driving carriages, or riding horses with extraordinary speed, 
through streets, markets, military stations, or other places of public resort, 
whereby a person is killed or wounded, is punishable variously, according 
to circumstances ; in tlie case of death ensuing, the penalty is blows and 
banishment. 

The law respecting injury of patients by practitioners of medicine dis- 
closes some curious features. When unskilful practitioners of medicine or 
surgery* administer drugs, or perform operations with the puncturing needle, 
contrary to the established rules and practice, and thereby kill the patient, 
the magistrates shall call in other practitioners to examine the nature of the 
medicine, or of the wound, as the case may be, which proved mortal ; and 
if it shall appear, upon the whole, to have been simply in error, without 
any design to injure the patient, the practitioner of medicine shall be 
allowed to redeem himself from the punishment of homicide, or in cases 

• •• strictly speaking," observes Sir George Staunton, ” the art of surgery is unlmowD in China, and 
the tann is here employed merely to point out the distinction which the Chinese make in the medical 
profession between external and internal operations.'* 
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purely accidental, but shall be obliged to quit his profession for ever. 
If it shall appear that a medical practitioner intentionally deviates from the 
established rules and practice, and while pretending to remove the disease of 
his patient, aggravates the complaint, in order to extort more money for 
its cure, the money so extorted shall be considered to have been stolen^ and 
]>unishmcnt inflicted accordingly, in proportion to the amount. If the 
patient dies, the medical practitioner, who is convicted of designedly 
employing improper medicines, or otherwise contriving to injure his patient, 
shall suffer death by being beheaded.” 

This law, \\ hilst it evinces the backward state of medicine in China, is, 
perhaps, a very wholesome one, considering tlie humble pretensions of the 
practitioners, and the absurd theory upon which the medical art is bsised. 
Chinese medical writers regard man as literally a microcosm, a ^Mittle 
heaven and earth and the yin and yangy or dual principles which 

govern the universe, and were instrumental in creation, are considered to 
exist and be in operation in every body. The physician’s ordinary fee in 
China, according to Mr. Barrow, is fifty cheny about foiirpcnce sterling ! 

Huntsmen digging pitfalls and laying traps or springes for wild animals, 
and omitting to give warning thereof, by distinguishing such places liy a 
flag-staff, and a sniiill cord stretched across, at tlie height of a man’s eye 
from the ground, incur the punishment of homicide, variously modified 
according to circumstances, if any person is killed thereby, and even if no 
mischief ensues, the omission is punishable by forty blows. 

If any person, with a view of accomplishing some object, alarms another 
by violent threats, so that he kills himself in despair, whenever reasonable 
grounds can be shown to have existed for such extreme apprehensions, he 
incurs the penalty of death, if the object be an unlawful one ; if otherwise, 
100 blows, unless the person be an elder relation, in the first degree, when 
the penalty is death in either case. 

Compromising the murder of an cider relation, in the first degree, and 
concealing the crime, are punishable with 100 blows and banishment for 
three years. Compromising and concealing the murder of a junior relation 
arc punished one degree less severely; and the compromise and concealment 
of the murder of a son, grandson, wife, slave, or hired servant, arc 
punished with only eighty blows, only twenty more than if the murdered 
person was a stranger. 

Natural affection and interest probably reinforce the weakness of the law 
ill this particular; but this is only an accident; the principle of the code is 
to inculcate the Confucian theory of government. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roj/al Asiatic Society. — A general meeting of the Society, which was very 
fully attended, was held on the I6th April; Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Burt., Vice-President, took the chair. 

Amongst the donations announced, were the following, viz. 

For the liibrary ; From Thomas Alcock, Esq., M. R.A.S., an engraving by W. I)a- 
iiiell, Esq., 11. A., from a drawing by Colonel Monteiih, representing the cave of Makoo 
near Mount Ararat. Mr. Alcock and Colonel Monteitli were, we believe, the two first 
Englishmen who visited this singular cavern, which is considered to have been formed 
by a volcanic disruption of the mountain in which it is situated ; the latter appears to 
consist of limestone upon a biLse of amorphous basalt.— From Mrs. Metcalfe (late 
JelTreys), her Widowed Missionary's Journal," containing some account of Ma- 
dagascar, and also a Narrative of the Missionary career of the Rev. J. JelFreys.— 
From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, the three first parts of the 
first volume, sixth series, of its Memoirs. — From Professor Bopp, F.M.ll.A.S., the 
second part of his Sanscrit Glossary, and another work on some points in Sanscrit 
Grammar. — From Dr. Mohl, F.M.ll.A.S., his edition of Lacharme's Latin version 
of the From W. Marsden, Esep, M.ll.A.S., some specimens in Chinese of 

the poem written by the Emperor Kien-lung, and translated by Perc Amito, under 
the title ^ Ehge dc Mouhkn,' 'Die poem was written in thirty-two kinds of fanciful 
characters, of which these specimens comprise a portion.— From R. Fullerton, Evq., 
five Burmese MSS. on palm-leaves and ivory.— From the Rev. Dr. Morrison,M.R. A.S.*) 
a Japanese and English, and English and Japanese vocabulary. This work is in 8vo., 
comprising about 340 pages, and has been lithographed in the Roman character at 
Batavia by a Chinese, who understood neither English nor Japanese; the imitation of 
the form of letter-press pages has a curious efi'cct. — From Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. M.ll.A.S., an Account of Malcolm Pait, the Sanitory station on 
the Mahabuleshwar Hills near Bombay.— From Captain H. Dundas Robertson, of 
the Bombay army, a coloured drawing of the Shastree's game of Heaven and Hell, 
A translation of the inventor’s account of the game accompanied it, and was read. It 
appears to be founded on a careful examination of the metaphysical systems of the 
Hindus. The game is divided into a number of squares, of which a part represent 
the systems of the different philosophers. The plan of the game exhibits the most 
highly approved methods that have been laid down by Hindu theologians for gaining 
beatitude. It contains two heavens and two hells. The “ Great Heaven,** or Muc's/ta, 
is in fact the Divine essence itself, at which Uie souls of the good arrive by two diffe- 
rent roads ; one of which is short (that of CapUa) ; and the other long (that of Patan- 
jali). Both are described in detail, and there arc also instructions for playing the game. 
Two dice and as many men as there are players (tw'cnty-five) arc used ; the dice are of 
ivory, about two inches in length, and square. The men are of five diircrent forms, 
and as many different colours. The autlior’s name is Trivingally Acharya Shastree. 

The donations to the museum were as follows : 

From R. Fullerton, Esq., late Governor of Penang, a Burmese harp ; a Burmese 
alligator guitar and stand ; a Burmese violin end a Burmese flute ; two cotton dresses, 
neatly ornamented with shells worn by the Kerri an women ; a piece of cloth made 
from the bark of a tree in Sumatra; a piece of cotton cloth made by the Bataks; the 
cloak of an Australian chief, and an old carved chair from Malacca, used in the in- 
quisition while the Porliigucse had possession of that country.— From II. Ibbetsoii, 
Esq., through Capt. J. Low, a sculptured figure of an elephant, and a sculptured 
head of Buddha, found among some ruins in Sumatra, by Mr. Ibbctemi, about a hun- 
dred miles up the Jambi River, on tJic cast coast of the island. xTic natives said 
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there were maej more farther up the countiy» but could give no account of tlieir 
origin ; they believed they had been used as chessmen by some former race of inha- 
bitants. The figure of the elephant, although mutilated, weighs nearly five cwt. ! — 
From Capt. Rainier, R.N., C.B., through Colonel Bowler, a fossil shell, from the 
valley of Babel Meluk; a part of the vocal statue of Memnon, which stands in tlie 
plain of Amenoph in front of Medinet Abu, the supposed palace of Memnon ; a 
specimen of red granite from Syenc near the first cataract of the Nile ; all the obe. 
lisks in Egypt were taken from this quarry : a specimen of the rock of Mount Horeb; 
a specimen of double refracting spar, from Sliaikli Eridi, the supposed << Diamond 
Garden ” of the Arabian tales ; and a specimen of granite from the top of Mount 
Sinai : the base of the mountain is formed of rose-coloured granite ; the centre red, 
and the top grey. 

William Henry Chichely Plowden, Esq. was balloted for, and elected a 
resident member of the Societ}'. 

A letter from Capt. Rainier^ communicated through Colonel Bowler, was 
read. It contained a description of an avenue of Sphinxes (or Sphinges), 
and of the excavated temples at Ben-i-llassan in Egypt, one of which has not 
hitherto been noticed by any traveller. These temples are the first which are 
arrived at on ascending the Nile from Cairo in lat. 27® 63' N. The avenue of 
Sphinges, discovered by Capt. R., runs from the second temple to the Nile. 
The heads of the statues are broken off, and the horizontal section of the necks 
alone is visible. Captain Rainier had previously measured the distance be- 
ween the Sphinges in the great street of Amenoph, which connects Luxor 
and Carnac, and found it to be nine feet, which agreed exactly with the dis- 
tance in the present instance, and he subsequently found the head of one 
buried in the sand. 

Sir Alexander Johnston communicated a letter which he had lately received 
from M. Victor Jacquemont, a young French naturalist, sent out at the ex- 
pense of his government, on the recommendation of Baron Cuvier, on a 
scientific exploration of India. M. Jacquemont came to this country to pro- 
cure letters of introduction to the authorities in India, by every one of whom, 
from the highest to the lowest, he has been treated with the greatest hos- 
pitality and attention. This letter is dated in camp, under the fort of Dankar, 
in Ladakh, the 3d of September 1830. He expresses his hopes of meeting, 
in al^iout two days’ march to the northward, some strata abounding in organic 
remains, which will enable him to determine the geological date of that im- 
mensely*developed limestone formation, which constitutes the mighty Tartar 
ranges of the Himalaya, superior in height to the granitic peaks of the 
southern chain. In pursuit of a similar object, on the frontiers of Chinese 
Tartary, he twice crossed two passes considerably more than 18,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. His observations on the skirts of the Himalaya, 
along the plains of Hindostan, are quite confirmatory of M. de Beaumont’s 
views as to the late epoch when that mighty range sprung forth from the 
earth. With respect to the geological age of its granitic basis (a question 
wholly distinct from the consideration of its rising up), he thinks it will be 
proved, contrary to the former and still prevailing opinion, that it belongs to 
one of the latest primitive formations. 

In postscript to his letter, M. Jacquemont furnishes a few particulars 
respecting the celebrated Hungarian traveller, M. Csoran de Korosi. He is 
supported in his researches into the language of Thibet by a small stipend 
allowed him by the government of Bengal. He has completed a grammar 
and vocabular||pf the language, and was about to proceed to Calcutta with 
the results of Bis labours. Of his capacity as a philologist some idea may be 
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formed, when it is known that, although he has never been in England, nor 
had much opportunity of speaking English, he understands that language per- 
fectly. Most other European tongues arc equally familiar to him; and he has 
spent four years in studying the literature of Thibet, in ilie monastery of 
Kanum, with the assistance of a learned Lama of Ladakh. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 7th of May. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta.^A meeting of the Physical Committee of this 
Society was held on the 27th October. 

A letter from Dr. Gerard, of Soobathoo, transferred from the general se- 
cretary, descriptive of some remains of shells, discovered by him in the Him- 
malayan range, was read. 

The lofty position, in which the doctor so unexpectedly encountered an ex- 
tensive tract of shell-formations, was ascertained by himself to have an eleva- 
tion of 15,000 feet above the sea. One of the larger blocks, composed of a 
multitude of shells of different sizes, imbedded in a matrix of calcareous tufa, 
was broken off from a solid mass of 150 cubic feet, apparently all of the same 
structure. 

Upon an examination of these fossils, four classes of shell-formation were 
distinguished : 

1st. A bivalve, varying in size from a quarter of an inch to two inches, 
very closely resembling the Unio, a fresh-water shell which exists in great 
abundance in the plains, at the foot of the lower hills, and thoughout the 
Dooab. 

2d. Varieties of the Cardiiim : the matrix in which these arc imbedded 
differs from the former in being more calcareous. Many of the shells arc lined 
with crystals of carbonate of lime. 

3d. Varieties of the Ammonite, Nautilus, and Gryphitc genera; most of 
them mineralized by iron elay and pyrites ; some enclosing calcareous cr 3 ^stals. 

4th. Belemnites and Orthoceratites, mineralized by the same material as the 
Ammonites. Of the two latter classes of fossils. Dr. Gerard had, on a former 
occasion, presented a rich assortment to the society. Their abundance in the 
beds of various mountain torrents, especially the Gundak, had been long 
known, as they form an indispensable article in the Sacra of the Hindu Tha- 
koordwaree, under the name of the Saligram. The occurrence, however, of 
the fresh-water shell Unio, at the elevation of 15,000 feet, has been first 
brought to light by Dr. Gerard’s enterprising visit to these lofty regions. 

Among the contributions to the museum were, specimens of the Garnet 
Sand from Cape Comorin, and some fossil seeds from a stratum of brown coal 
at Wurkelly, in Travancore, from Colonel W. Morison. 

The stratum is said to have a depth of fifty feet, and to be situated 120 feet 
below the surface of the ground. The overlying rock is laterite, succeeded 
by strata of friable sand-stone, aluminous clay, and bituminoqs shale. The 
strata are exposed to view by the encroachment of the sea. The seeds arc 
supposed by Mr. Potter, of the botanical garden, to belong to the genus 
canarium of the natural order tcrehinthacece^ Seeds are frequently received 
from Penang and Madras, exactly resembling the fossil specimen. 

Specimen of the turquois and of the rocks whence it is derived, collected 
at the mines near Nishapoor, in Persia, by E. Stirling, Esq. 

The turquois occurs in veins or small conchoidal clusters, in a matrix of 
iron clay, accompanied with pyrites jasper, lithomarge, sulphate and carbonate 
of lime, hornblende, quartz, and felspar. It varies in colfiir from white* 
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earthy, yellow, light blue, to green of different 8hades<-i-the blue appears to be 
the most rare variety. 

On an examination of these genuine specimens, it was ascertained that their 
colouring matter was oxydeof copper, united with silex, alumine, iron, water, 
and sulphuric acid. They did not contain phosphoric acid, nor any material 
per-centage of lime. A more complete analysis was promised to the class 
hereafter. 

Specimen of sand-stone from Agra, exhibiting a striking picture of ferruginous 
arborescence, presented by Major Jos. Stewart. 

The progress of the experimental boring in the fort was explained to the 
meeting, and specimens were produced of the several strata of clay down to 
the depth of 1 09 feet. No accident has hitherto occurred to impede the works, 
owing to the effective apparatus fitted up by Mr. Kyd for lifting the rods. 

An examination of several bottles of water from the hot springs on the 
Arracnn Coast, was communicated by the secretary. The specimens were as 
follows 

Specific Gravity. 


1. Hot fountain atEmbien in Tavoy 1001.7 

2. Hot well at Lankyen, ditto. 1002.4 

3. Hot fountain at Sienlec, in Martaban 1000.8 

4. Petrifying rivulet at Mergui 1000.7 


Sulphate of lime was the only salt present in an appreciable quantity in any 
of these specimens ; in No. 2, it subsided in pearly spicular crystals, on boiling 
down the water to concentration. — Ca/. Gov, Gaz, 

At the meeting of the Asiatic Society, on the 3d November, the president, 
Sir Charles Grey, in the chair, a letter was read from the secretary to 
Government in the General Department, forwarding one from the secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, presenting two gold coins, one of Toghleh Shah, 
the other of Mahmood Shah, found in the Konkan. A letter was read from 
Captain Twemlow, on the site of an ancient city at Ellora, and presenting a 
copper coin of Toghleh Shah found there. A letter was read from M. General 
Ventura, forwarding, by M. Meyeffreds, impressions of three coins, with a 
report of his operations at Manikyala. Read also extracts from a tour along 
the southern frontier of Ladakh, by Dr. Gerard. 

Residing as Captain Twemlow does, within a short distance of the caves of 
Ellora, he states that he has often been to visit them, and on each occasion 
had diligently searched the valley below the caves for remains of the cities 
which the extraordinary people who excavated them may be supposed to have 
founded. Beyond a few bricks, however, of a superior description to any 
now made, he was unable to obtain a trace of cities in the valley in ques- 
tion. Being convinced that the stones taken out of the caves must have been 
converted to use by a people apparently so civilized, he extended his search 
above, on the table land of Ronzah, and, with the aid of some old Potails, ob- 
tained the information that the remains of the Chabooterah, or terrace of Raja 
Oonas, might still be seen, and that it was situated in the midst of the exten- 
sive ruins of a very ancient city, formerly called Boodda-viUtie, Proceeding to 
the place, he found the evident remains of a most extensive city, and, in going 
up a nullah leading to it, one of his people picked up a coin encrusted over. 
From the little boys in the fields he obtained the six coins forwarded to the 
Society, together with others, all of a subsequent date to the overthrow by 
the M^ommedans of Oonas Angree, as it was called, after it lost the name of 
Boodda-vuttie. Captain T. expresses his intention of further investigating, as 
far as he can, the history of this ancient city, which is situated on the table-land 
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of Ronzah^ above the pass near Dowlutabad. The modern city of Ronzah is 
built in a more sheltered situation. The whole of the stones for its walls, 
houses, and tombs. Captain T. was informed, were taken from the ancient 
city, and he has no doubt that originally the stones were taken from the caves 
of Ellora close at hand. 

Dr. Gerard’s paper is an outline of a journey through Cooloo (crossing the 
Himalaya range) to the skirts of the Ladak capital, traversing the table- land 
of Roopshoo, descending into the valley of Speetee, and opening upon the 
Sutlej at the monastery of Kanutn. In this tour, the Sutlej was crossed by a 
rope-bridge, where the bed of the river has an extreme elevation of ^,500 feet. 
It was the middle of July. The mountain state of Cooloo, tributary to Run- 
jeet Sing, was traversed by a route successively varied by ridge and valley. It 
being the season of rain, the landscape was obscured with mist — the roads 
being bad and quaggy. In his progress he met with but indiderent treatment 
at the sacred or brahmin villages, and though the rajah had sent some of his 
people with him to insure the contrary, their presence was of no avail. The 
Sikhs, on the other hand, were civil and courteous. The lofty boundary ridge, 
which throws the streams from opposite sides to the Sutlej and Bcas, was 
crossed at a height of nearly 10,700 feet. The people of this mountain state 
are similar to those of our own Alpine territory, having all their vices, but 
being more warlike. ** In addition to the characteristic debasement of society 
in slavery, infanticide, polyandria, and the total absence of female virtue, we 
have here human sacrifices to their deities.” Dr. Gerard’s description of the 
superstitious debasement and cruelties of this people, gives a very melancholy 
idea indeed of their moral status. There are numerous shrines and holy 
places, to which crowds of pilgrims resort. On the 27th July, he came in 
sight of the ancient Hyphasis, at the ferry of Koortor, where the river has an 
expanse of bed which he little expected to find so near its source. At Sultan- 
pore, the capital of Cooloo, he encamped near the margin of the river, upon 
a green sward shaded by magnificent elm trees, the very spot where the late 
Mr. Moorcroft pitched his tents. He visited the rajah in his palace. He 
ound his establishment more suitable than he expected. The rajah is quite a 
young man, has a good address, and was courteous and attentive to our tra- 
veller. The officers of Runjeet Sing (fine-looking men) came in groups to see 
him, some asking medical advice. Sultanpore is populous, and frequented by 
a considerable number of foreigners. Good roads, however, are totally un- 
known. The physical configuration of this Alpine tract is gigantic, and its 
frontiers well defined. The Sutlej is southward, the Hyphasis on the western 
skirt, while the Himalayan crest forms a magnificent limit on the north, and 
opens into countries of which we scarce know the name. Leaving Sultanpore, 
he crossed the Beas by a double bridge, connected by an island. On the 8th 
August, he pitched his tent on the slope of the Himalaya, at an altitude of 
10,000 feet, surrounded by luxuriant vegetation and flowering, herbs. The 
road up is one long stair to the crest, constructed by a fakir. On the way 
there is a nest of snakes, the pious relics of another pilgrim. They were in a 
State of torpor till excited by the music of a shepherd’s pipe. The guide was 
the only person who appeared to treat them with any respect ; the rest of the 
party playing tricks with them. On the 9th, they crossed the Himalaya by 
Rotang Pass, turning a little to the right to the consecrated rills of the river, 
which are collected in a small basin walled round for the purposes of ablution. 
Here is the source of the Beas, which, at the distance of only five days’ march,, 
presents a formidable expanse. The last of the superstitious ceremonies 
Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. r>. No. 17. N 
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observed at this sacred spot is, the dropping in of an ofiering to the genius of 
the stream. The extreme altitude of this spot appears to be about 13,000 
feet. Descending into a ravine, the bed of the Chandera-Baga, or river of the 
moon, was crossed by a cradle-bridge. The traveller is now struck with the 
change of the climate and the alteration in the appearance of the inhabitants. 
The configuration of the country assumes a new form, and the eternal snow 
gradually recedes to the summits of the mountains. Even the skies have a 
deeper and more resplendent blue. Nothing was green but the crops ; the 
Vegetation being scanty and arid, and the sun’s rays powerful. In the former 
part of their route they had been daily shrouded in rain and mist ; vegetation 
was luxuriant, and the slopes were invested with pine forests. Here, however , 
not a tree was visible but the drooping willow, which is planted. The soil was 
quite destitute of verdure, and the air felt dry and elastic. On the 13th of 
August, Dr. Gerard reached Tandeh, upon the bank of the Sooriij-Baga (river 
of the sun). The passage of the stream was by a fragile bridge of osier twigs. 
Tandeh was Mr. Moorcroft’s second rendezvous, after Sultanpore. It has an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. Here Dr. G. was confined for fifteen days\.by bad 
health. While here fie visited the temple of Tilaknath, two long days’ jour- 
ney down the river ; but there is nothing of interest to see, and the inhabi- 
tants are uncivil and suspicious. The valley of the Choonab, or Acesines, is 
iinder the dominion of RunjeetSing, but the government officers seldom shew 
.themselves so high up as Tilaknath. The whole country abounds in ancient 
gigantic ruins. 

On the 29th August, he was able to resume his journey along the course of 
the Sooruj Baga, and on the 2d of September, he reached the last inhabited spot 
of the country, at an elevation of 1 1,000 feet. The valley was prettily enamelled 
with villages and cultivation. The inhabitants, however, appeared poor, 
^easy, and ragged. He was greeted by one of the thakoors of the country 
with a present of ardent spirits distilled from malt, some rice, atta, and butter, 
at the same time offering his services, saying that he was the chief of the place. 
It was now constant sun-shine, and the temperature increased with the eleva- 
tion, though they were still in the vicinity of enormous masses of snow. 
Darcha is the last village in the dell, and the sun’s rays reflected from the 
barren sides of the rocks raise the temperature to 84^ in the shade. On the 
the 8th September, Dr. Gerard crossed the Paralasa chain, at an elevation of 
16,500 feet, and traced the Sooruj-Baga (which the party had been following) 
to its source, in a lake only 300 feet lower. Dr. G. remarked, that its surface 
was at its extreme ebb ; thus almost verifying Moorcroft’s similar observation 
respecting Mansarowur, a fact which Mr. Colebrooke and reviewers were puz* 
zied at, and actually discredited ; but it would appear that the lakes, at least in 
the Trans-Himalaya regions, are highest in spring, when the ice first breaks up 
and thaws.” In crossing this lofiy ridge, the wind blew piercingly on one side, 
while the sun’s rays were scorchingly ardent on the other. The extremely 
thin, dry, and cold air checks the vital energy with fearful rapidity. On the 
sixth day’s journey from the inhabited limits, they ascended the Laitchee long 
range, which rose up abruptly, like a vast wall from the bed of the Chander- 
Baga* Along this track are found marine fossil remains. At length, after a 
most toilsome journey over rugged and sterile mountains and rocky tracts. Dr. 
Gerard, for the first time, pitched his camp upon the plateau of Tartary.” 
The baronieter indicated an elevation of nearly 16,000 feet. In front was a 
black ridge, having the uniform height of 3,000 feet above the camp ; yet there 
vhbi no snow on its summit. The soil was almost without any vegetation, 
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baked, hard, and thirsty. The skies were of the most resplendent indigo tint, 
and the air highly transparent. The attendants, who expected to enter upon 
a fine flat country, after crossing three successive ranges, viewed with con- 
sternation interminable Alps upon Alps arise. I hey saw a wild horse, at 
which one of the party fired ; but hardly any report was heard, sound being 
so feeble in the rarified air. A pack of wild dogs (quite red) was also seen 
•stealing along a gulley. On the 17th September, his progress was arrested by 
the Wuzeer of Ladak. His interview with this person was highly agreeable. 
His deportment, dress, and address were showy, his conversation frank, and 
his appearance altogether prepossessing. The day after, he invited Dr. G. to 
dinner. The wuzeer seemed, on the whole, to be a jolly hon-vivanU In 
impeding Dr. G.’s further advance, he appeared to rely more upon that gentle- 
man’s good feeling than any exertions of his own ; remarking that he would 
not oppose it by rude interference, but that the consequence would be discredit 
and disgrace to hinu The three days Dr. G. passed in the wuzecr’s camp were 
far from uninteresting : yet, notwithstanding his easy familiarity, he seemed 
quite uneasy till he decided upon turning his face southward, and his eagerness 
to equip and transport him into Speetee, by a route skirting the Chinese con- 
fines, evinced his extreme anxiety to get him fairly out of his sight, and away 
from the precincts of the capital. On the morning of the 19th September, 
the yaks being ready, after the ceremony of smoking pipes together, our 
traveller and the wuzeer parted. His route now became excessively uncom- 
fortable, owing to exposure to the cold night air in such a savage country. 
He met several groups of wild horses, l^hich they endeavoured in vain to 
chase. Southward, towards Speetee, the landscape appeared very sharply 
peaked, and in clusters of white tops ; but in the north-east the mountains 
were of a vast contour, and the snow more uniformly defined. At length they 
encamped in a dell which opened upon Lake Chimorcrel. From this spot 
were seen numerous herds of shawl goats, sheep, horses, and yaks. The dell, 
save towards the lake, was land-locked on every side, and Lake Chimorerel 
itself spread out its blue expanse to the foot of very precipitous mountains, 
forming a sharply defined and lofty boundary to the valley of Speetee, through 
the windings of which the route of the party lay. On the 27 th of September, 
their path skirted the shore of the lake. In justice to the memory of Mr. 
Moorcroft, we deem it proper to .subjoin, at length, some remarks of Dr. 
Gerard, having reference to a certain anomaly in the condition of some lakes 
at that very great elevation. 

“ The whole circumference of Lake Chimorerel is embayed by mountains, 
but hill-ward, on its north-eastern shore, the mass of elevated land rose very 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and entered the regions of snow, which had an 
uniform margin of 19,000 feet. Neither this nor the other lake has any efflux, 
and were we less acquainted with the course of the Sutlej, we should have here 
at least a verification of the fact, which Mr. Colebrooke and reviewers received 
with cautious credence, and even actually discredited, of Mansarowur being 
entirely land-locked, conceiving that in so elevated a region evaporation was 
insufficient to carry off the supplies derived from the neighbouring snow ; thus 
forgetting, or not knowing, that the absorbing power of the atmosphere is 
infinitely increased by its rarefaction, and in tracts so singularly arid, that the 
traveller beholds ice permanent and unthawed in a temperature of 50®, torrents 
frozen fast in their fall in a medium often 20® warmer than the graduated fieez- 
ing point. Throughout India, in July and August, though the thermometer 
often points above 90^ evaporation is checked in spite of this beat j such being 
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the density of vapour at so low a level that a damp mouldy surface is tlirotvif 
over every thing. Upon the table-land of Thibet the air is so dry that frost is 
not visible upon the soil or grass, though the thermometer may stand at the 
zero of the scale, as 1 have witnessed. Few and inconsiderable streams passed 
into the Chiinorerel at this sesaon, but the dry channels of water courses, were 
crossed, which shewed an expanse of bed that argued their powerful body at 
some period of the year. The highest water-mark upon the shore did not 
appear to exceed five feet, and I have no belief that the surface subsides lower r 
so far from truth was the assertion that Mansarowur must be at its maximum 
height in August, whereas this occurs at a diametrically opposite period, or at 
least in the spring, when returning w'arrath breaks up the frozen surface, and 
thaws, the immediate snows. Moorcroft’s remark is therefore verified, however 
puzzling it appeared to reviewers in another hemisphere entirely ignorant of 
the physical constitution of the regions they ventured to criticise.”— /did. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta. — At a meeting of this So- 
ciety held on the 10th November, Sir £. Ryan, president, in the chair, a letter 
was read from Mr. Graeme, resident at Nagpore, informing the Society that 
his Highness the Rajah of Nagpore had allotted about thirteen biggahs of ex- 
cellent land near the residency, for the purposes of a botanical garden, and 
had resolved to maintain in it a reasonable establishment of gardeners, as 
well as to defray the expense of introducing into it the produce of these and 
foreign territories. A letter was also read from Mr. Maingy, commissioner of 
Moulmien, acknowledging receipt of^ irotton, tobacco, and also of garden seeds, 
and communicating some very favourable particulars of the Tenasserim cotton. 

The president submitted a specimen of cotton raised by Mr. Richard Hunter, 
of Cuttack, from the Tenasserim cotton seed. The secretary submitted a 
specimen of cotton raised by Mr. D. Andrew, junior, at Mulnauth, in Jessore, 
from the same seed. The two specimens were found to be precisely the same, 
and the staple, although not long, appeared to possess a considerable portion 
of due tenacity. Baboo Radacanth Deb submitted an essay on the cultivation 
of cotton and sugar-canes, as practised by the natives of this country, Mr. 
Willis submitted four different specimens of sugar canes.— 

VARIETIES. 

Mean Temperature of the Globe, — Dr. Brewster, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society, and printed in his Journal of Science for April last, has inves- 
tigated with great skill the important branch of meteorology, relating to the 
temperature of the globe. The formula for the mean temperature, deduced 
by Mayer from observation, which gave 58® as the mean temperature of 45® 
N. lat., and 26® the difference between the temperature of that parallel and 
the equator, had been adopted by most writers, though demonstrated to be 
inaccurate by the fine series of observations collected by Humboldt. Dr* 
Brewster, in comparing the formula with the observed results of this celebrated 
traveller, found its principle to be entirely irreconcileable with well-established 
facts. He says, ** In comparing the temperature of the equator with that of 
45®, and with that of the highest latitude in Humboldt’s series, it was obvious 
that the cold increased much more rapidly towards the Poles than had been 
believed ; and upon extending the comparison to the intermediate temperatures, 
I found that the mean heat of any place was well represented by the radius of 
its parallel of latitude, or, in geometrical language, that the temperature 
varied with the co-sine of the latitude. In expressing this law, I have assumed 
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as the mean temperature of the equator, the very same number which 
Humboldt has preferred as the mean of various results under distant meridians. 
The formula, therefore, becomes T = 81i cos. lat.” In applying this formula 
to thirty places, situated between the equator and the parallel of 70® N. lat., 
the mean temperatures of which have been observed, and comparing the diffe- 
rences between the observed and the calculated results, the agreement is 
remarkable, and the equilibrium of the positive and negative errors shews that 
the formula embraces the leading causes which affect the mean temperature of 
the West of Europe. “ The sum of all the positive errors,” he observes, " is 
13® 12, and the sum of the negative errors 9® 11, and their total amount is 
22® 23, which gives only an average error of 8-lOths of one degree of Fah- 
renheit upon each observation. The results of Mayer’s formula give all the 
errors positive except one, and their sum is no less than 70® 7, being 2® 3 for 
each observation. The error of the formula becomes so great as 9® between 
the parallels of 60® and 70®, which proves, in the most convincing manner, 
that the temperature of 32®, which Mayer assigns to the North Pole, is very 
far above the truth.” Dr. Brewster’s formula makes the polar temperature as 
low as zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, or 32® below the freezing point. The ob- 
servations of Mr. Scoresby, in the parallels of 76® 45' and 78®, led him to fix 
the Polar temperature at 10®^ but Dr. Brewster, correcting an error in the 
process of Mr. Scoresby, reduces this computation to 4® 8 for the mean tem- 
perature of the Pole. 

The average temperature of the old and new world is found not to be the 
same. Humboldt has shewn that though the temperature of the equatorial 
regions is nearly the same under all meridians, yet in higher latitudes it de- 
clines rapidly in the new world, and under the eastern meridians of Asia. 
From a table constructed by that traveller, it appears that the difference of 
temperature of the old and new world is nearly 4® in the parallel of 30®; 9® 
in the parallel of 40®; 13® in the parallel of 50®; and 17® in the parallel of 
60®. The determination of the temperature of North America affords the 
means of approximating with more certainty to the degree of cold existing at 
the North Pole. “ In the old continent,” remarks Dr. Brewster, the mean 
heat at 60® of latitude is 40®. In 78® of latitude, Mr. Scoresby makes it 17®, 
and thence infers that it must be 10° at the Pole. Now, if Mr. Scoresby had 
approached the Pole in a meridian passing through the New World, he would 
have encountered a cold of 24® in the latitude of 60® ; and in the parallel of 78® 
this cold would have increased to 4^, as deduced from the formula. If we 
then substract from this an anomaly calculated after Mr. Scoresby’s ingenious 
process, we shall find that the polar temperature computed in this way is 
many degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. Or, to state the matter 
more popularly, since the cold at the Pole is 10®, as inferred from observa- 
tions made in the mildest meridian, it must fall greatly below this, and even 
below zeroy if inferred from observations made in the coldest meridian.” 

From the observations made by Captain Parry, however, it would appear 
that the Pole is not the coldest point of the Arctic hemisphere, and that there 
are two points of greatest cold not many degrees from the Pole, and in meridians 
nearly at right angles to that which passes through the west of Europe* 
<< Observations are still wanting to. determine the exact position of the 
Isothermal Poles ; but they appear to be situated in about 80® of N. lat., and 
in 95® of E. and 100® of W. long; the transatlantic one being nearly 5® to 
the N. of Graham Moore’s Bay in the Polar Sea ; and the Asiatic^ one to the 
N. of the Bay of Taimura, near the North-cast Cape.” This view of the 
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distribution of temperature within the Frigid Zone suggests the need of a new 
law of the progression of climates; it being impossible to represent the two 
classes of phenomena^ on the transatlantic meridian and in the west of Eu- 
rope, by one formula, in which the limiting temperatures are found at the 
Equator and the Pole. In endeavouring to determine the form of the 
Isothermal curves, Dr. Brevtster tried to calculate the temperatures by the 
product of the sines of the distance of the place from the two Isothermal 
Poles; but he, at length, found that the following formula expressed facts 
pretty accurately, viz. Mean. tcmp/= 82^ 8 Sin. D., upon the supposition 
that the greatest cold is 0^ of Fahrenheit ; or Mean temp. (86^ 3 Sin. D.)^ 
3^^, upon the more probable supposition that the greatest cold is— 3^^ of 
Fahrenheit, 82° 8 being the mean temperature of the Equator in the warmest 
meridian, and D the distance of the place from the Isothermal Pole. Apply- 
ing the last formula to the results obtained by Humboldt, and the observations 
of Mr. Scoresby and Captain Parry, the coincidence of the observed and cal- 
culated results, in the old and new world, was greater than could have been 
expected. 

Further investigation, however, shews that the degree of cold assumed for 
the Asiatic Pole is too great; and that it is nearer 1° of Fahrenheit, or 4^ 
warmer than the transatlantic Pole. The formula in this case becomes T = 
(81 8 Sin. D) + 1°. 

Notwithstanding that these views make the temperature w'ithin the Polar 
cifcle much lower than had previously been supposed, yet, when taken in 
conjunction with the results of the Expedition under Capt. Parry, Dr. Brewster 
thinks, they rather encourage the hopes of rcaclung the Pole itself. Upon 
the supposition that there are two Isothermal centres in 80° of latitude, and 
that their temperature is — 3^° of Fahrenheit, the mean temperature of the 
pole of the globe will be about 11°, incomparably warmer than the regions in 
which Capt. Parry spent the winter. If an expedition, therefore, were to set 
out for Spitzbergen, and remain there for one or more seasons, till an opening 
should be found through the icy barrier which stretches from that island to 
the Greenland Coast, there is every reason to believe that it would ultimately 
succeed. If the Pole is placed in an open sea, the difficulty of reaching it 
entirely ceases ; and if it forms part of a frozen continent, those intrepid in- 
dividuds, who sustained the rigorous cold of Lancaster Sound, could expe- 
rience no hardship under a comparatively milder climate.” 

Geological Survey of Southern India. — Dr. Turnbull Christie, who has been 
Appointed to examine the geology of the presidency of Madras by the India 
Company, has left Edinburgh for our Eastern empire. He travels through 
Francp and Italy, embarks for Alexandria ; from thence he visits the Holy 
Land, Mount Sinai, sails down the Red Sea for Bombay, and from thence by 
land or sea to Madras. From the varied talent and information of this ac- 
complished individual, his indomitable zeal and activity, and experience of 
eastern climate and travelling, we anticipate great accessions to our knowledge 
of the natural history of the various countries he visits. He takes with him a 
planter for the purposes of zoology, comparative anatomy, botany and 
geology,, and a complete set of instruments for ascertaining the nature of the 
inefebrological and hydrographical phenomena that may present themselves to 
his attention.— Jameion’s Philos. Journal. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

History of England^ Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period. By Francis Palg rave, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. Being Vol, XXI. of The FamUy Library, London, 1831. Murray. 

In a very amusing preface, Mr. Pulgravc has afforded a good idea of the new mode 
in which ho has undertaken to treat the History of England, and which, so far as the 
portion now before us enables us to judge of it practically, promises to be an extremely 
popular mode. He familiarizes the student, in a felicitous manner, with the habits and 
characters of the early periods of our history ; he applies his etymological skill with 
singular effect in the illustration of things by words; and he is eminently happy in the 
style he has adopted, which, whilst dear, perspicuous, and purely Englisli, aims not 
ambitiously at rotundity of periods, antithesis, or parallelisms. One new feature in 
the work is the attempt to connect more closely than customarily, the states of modern 
Christendom and the later Homan empire. The arts, sciences and letters of tlie Anglo- 
Saxons form the subjects of three very interesting chapters, in which there is much 
which is new to the general reader. The historical narrative is brought down to the 
battle of Hastings. 

A variety of curious illustrative cuts render the volume an ornamental as well as 
useful work. 

Italy. By JosiAH CoNDER. In three volumes, London, 1831. Duncan. 

It would require a longer and more elaborate review of tliis work than its subject 
will admit of our devoting to it, in order to do justice to the labours of the author. Mr. 
Conder’s talents and comprehensiveness of research arc sufficiently established by his 
Modem Traveller ; a w'ork, which, in spite of the modesty of its pretensions, is a most 
valuable and accurate digest of geography, upon which the tyro may rely without the 
fear of being misled. 

As Mr. Conder remarks, so much has been written about Italy, that little can be 
expected to remain undcscribed. In the course, however, of his examination of the 
materials already before the public, he soon found that this redundancy of information 
was of little advantage ; that some works of the highest pretensions arc the least 
trustworthy ; and that a general description of Italy, approaching to accuracy or com* 
pleteness, docs not exist in our literature.*’ 

Our own knowledge will enable us to confirm, to a certain extent, the sentence 
passed by Mr. Conder on books of travels and tours in Italy, many of which abound in 
errors and false descriptions. Under these circumstances, we sincerely congratulate 
the public upon the appearance of a work which really is an accurate and complete 
account of modern Italy. 

Vie.w of Ancient afid Modern Egypt, with an outline of its Natural History. By the 
Rev. Michael Russell, LL. D. Whh a Map and ten Engravings. Being Vol. 
III. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 1831. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall. 

The great merit of the preceding volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library led us 
to expect much information as well os amusement from this, and wc have not been 
disappointed. It is an elaborate and able condensation of the scattered facts which 
are to be gleaned from ancient and modern authors respecting the wonderful country 
of which it treats, methodically and judiciously arranged, and illustrating, as far as 
practicable, the geography of Egypt, tlie civil history of the early Egyptians, their 
stupendous works of art, their literature and science, their manners and customs; and 
the View is completed by a succinct but excellent account of Modern Egypt, its civil 
history and actual condition. The commerce of the ancient Egyptians with the East 1$ 
not treated of by Dr. Russell, who refers to the authors (Dr. Vincent and Dr. Robert- 
son), in whose works ample information on this interesting subject may be found. 
Considering the many controversial points involved in the history of ancient 
Egypt, it was scarcely possible for the author to have avoided them altogether. But 
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wo will not neglect this opportunity of strongly urging upon tlie able writers who are 
engaged in the compilation of these works, which are intrinsically of an elementary 
character, the pix^riety of abstaining from theoretical disquisitions and tlie path of spe- 
culative controversy. Errors imbibed in early reading, and old literary prejudices, 
are the most formidable obstacles to the diffusion of just notions ; and ingenious 
dieOries veiy often misdirect the minds of those they were intended to inform. Dr. 
Russell has devotetl several pages to develope the supposed identity of origin of tlie 
anAent Egyptians and the Hindusj quoting largely from Wilford, the worst authority 
he could have trusted to ; and he has endeavoured to substantiate the theory of the 
shepherd-kings being Philistines, by remarking that every one knows that, in the 
language of Western Asia, the term Pati denotes “ slicpherds,** and stnn or sthan 
means ‘‘land;** and “accordingly, the compound word Paluslan (Philistine) lite- 
rally signifies ‘Shepherd-land,* or ‘the country of Shepherds.*’* In punuit of a 
theory, Dr. Russell Ims here associated two w'ords of different languages, one ancient 
the other modem. If this he allowable, etymology will prove anything. 
ut TWalise on Hydrostatics ami Pneumatics. By the Rev. Dionysius La rdnkr, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Being Vol. XVII. of the Cabinet London, 1831. Longman 

and Co. Taylor. 

An able and lucid exposition of the two interesting sciences, illustrated by numerous 
cuts and diagrams. The work is a fresh specimen of tlie care and accuracy which cha- 
racterise tlie publications in Dr. Lardner’s collection. 

Views in the Hurman Empire ; drawn on ike Spot by Captain J. Kershaw, 13th 
Light Infantry; engraved by William Daniell, R.A. London, 1831. Smithy 
Elder, and Co. 

These views, ten in number, executed in aqua.tint% coloured, are extremely beau- 
tiful^ and do very great credit to the pencil of Capt. Kershaw, and to the graver of the 
eminent artist conjoined with him. The gorgeous temples and peculiar edifices at 
Rangoon, Prome, Pagahm Mew, &c. are represented with remarkable fidelity ; and 
the landscapes are exquisite. We have rarely seen a more successful exhibition of Eastern 
scenery, with all its soft lints, delicate light, and luxuriant foliage, than in the view 
of Prome from the heights occupied by H.M. 13th Light Infantry. Pagahm Mew is 
also a fine picture. 

These plates afford the best idea of Burman scenery we have yet met with, and we 
shall be surprised if they do not attract much notice. 
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THE TAOU SECT OF CHINA. 

The Taou-sze is one of tlic llircc great religious sects into wliich the vast 
population of China is distributed ; the other two arc the Confucians and 
tlie Buddhists, or the followers of Fuh. The foundet* of the Taou sect 
was Laou, or Laou-tsze as he is usually designated, being one of the ten 
tsze, or eminent philosophers of antiquity, whose writings, which arc 
voluminous, enjoy a classical reputation. Those of Laou-tsze, which 
compose the Taou-tih-king^ arc contained in the first volume of the Tnf- 
ping-Jewang- kCf or General Peace extensive Miscellany,*' in fifty-two 
volumes. 

Laou-tsze, who is sometimes called Laoii-kcun,^’ was a native of the 
ancient state Tsoo, and was contemporary with Confucius, who flourished 
in the fifth century before Christ. These two great men, the originators 
of rival sects, were in friendly communication with each other, and frag- 
ments of their dialogues or discussions arc extant. The system of Confu- 
cius, however, is a simple, rational, and useful body of ethics; that of 
Laou-tsze is refined, metaphysical, and obscure. It is not suprizing, 
lliereforc, that the former has triumphed over the latter, W’hich, 'with the 
doctrines of r'uh, are merely tolerated by the government of China, whilst 
the Confucian creed, if we may so designate that which scarcely deserves 
the name of religion, is adopted as that of the state. Under the reigning 
Tartar dynasty, the tenets of Fuh and of liuou have been almost invariably 
depreciated and stigmatized. In the instructions to the people by the 
emperor Yung-ching, the third of the present dynasty, the tenets of these 
two sects are ranked amongst the impure doctrines,” against which the 
nation is warned to guard itself with e.special caution, f and in an edict of 
Kea-king, the late emperor, dated 180o,:J; the doctrines of Fuh and Taou- 
sze are mentioned as unworthy of belief,” and placed almost upon the 
degraded level of the Christian religion ! 

The Full or Buddha creed deserves not, indeed, the stigma, which it is 
often fated to undergo. It has done much, in ancient times, when the 
human race w'as plunged into the deepest superstition, as worshippers of 
demons and serpents, to rationalize and humanize the minds of men through- 
out the vast extent of country in which it has spread. Like every other 
system of mere speculative doctrines, it has been corrupted and debased ; 
but in its purest form, it will probably still bear a comparison with any 
other religion, the Christian alone excepted. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the inherent merits of the Taou- 
sze, which has, at present, perhaps, one hundred millions of votaries, it is 
neither useless nor uninteresting to investigate it with a view of tracing its 
origin, history, and affinities with other ancient creeds, which have flourished 
and which still subsist in the east. Thi.< is the object proposed by a young 

« Keun is an epithet of respect or veneration, 
t Mr. Davis' Memoir, Transact. R.A.S. vol. i. p. S. 
i Staunton’s Penal Code of Chln.i, Appendix. No. XV Ilf. 

Asiat^Jouru. N.S.VoIj. 5, No. J8. 
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French orientalist, M. Pauthier, in a work now before us,* which displays 
considerable ingenuity as well as learning and research. 

The design of M. Pauthier is to point out certain features of analogy 
between the chief notions in the doctrine taught by Laou-tsze and the reli- 
gious and philosophical dogmas of the Hindus, disclosed in their most 
ancient works, the Vedasy the Mdnava Dhertna SdstrUy the Purdnas, 
the Bkagavat GitOy &c. M. Abel Rdmusat, in his learned memoir on 
Laou-tsze, has remarked various instances of parallel sentiments in the 
works of the Chinese philosopher, and in those of Pythagoras and Plato. 
Mr. Colebrooko, in his elaborate and masterly expositions of the philosophy 
of the Hindus, t has likewise indicated some striking resemblances between 
the Greek philosophers and those of India. M. Pauthier’s attempt, there- 
fore, tends to establish another link in the chain of proof, which would 
deduce the great schools of ancient moral philosophy in the eastern and 
western worlds from one common source, the works of the inspired sages 
(as he considers them) of Hindustan. He observes: 

If ever human thoughts received the inspiration of the Deity, assuredly the 
Yedas^ or Sacred Scriptures of India, exhibit, more than any other religious 
record, the mark of that inspiration. Never was religious sentiment exulted 
to so high a pitch of conception ; never did it reveal to mankind sublimer sym- 
bols. Borne along like the satellite of an unknown world, it revolves eter- 
nally round that incomprehensible Being, who attracts it, though it is incapable 
of reaching him ; but dec])ly penetrated with the fact of his existence, it 
exhausts itself in miraculous edbrts to discover the reason and the mode of 
that impenetrable existence; and, in order to explain it, has carried the 
abstraction of human understanding to its utmost limits. It may be said, that 
in India, nature in every one of her forms and aspects, has been interrogated 
and asked for God; she has replied, it is me; it is not me 1” Amongst the 
Hebrews, the idea of God was likewise grand; but its grandeur was somewhat 
of human character ; it was, so to speak, altogether material ; whilst in India, 
divested of its symbols, it has been mentally sublimed as far as negation gf 
existence, the impassable boundary of the human mind. 

There is perhaps some truth, and some exaggeration, in these encomia. 
Europeans, however, are in general greatly mystified and misled by the 
inaccurate accounts of the Hindu religious philosophy which are commonly 
resorted to for information, and by the debasement it has received from 
the modern Hindus. Light breaks in very slowly upon these obscure 
matters, and is long in reaching the minds of the mass of mankind. 

M. Pauthier has given a translation of the 7 aou-keaoii-yuen-lewy or legend 
of the Taou doctrine, with portions of the Chinese text, from the Sow- 
shin-kCy or to cite the title more fully than he has done, the San-Jeeaou- 
puen-lew-Shing-ie-Fuh-Sze-sow-shin-key i. e. ** Memoirs of the Origin 
of the three Sects of the Holy Lord (Confucius), of Fiih, and of the Sage 

* Mimolre sur TOrlglne et la Propagation do la Doctrine du Tao, fondde par Lao-tseu i tradult du 
Cbinola# etaccompagndd'un Commentairetlr^ det Llvrea Sanskrits et du Tao-te-king de Laotseu, dta< 
ni- la conformity de certaines opinions philosophiques de la Chine et de I’lnde, avec un denin 
Chinols; auivi dc deux Oupanichads des V^das, avec le Taxto Sanskrit et Pexaan. Par M. G. Pau« 
THmt Parli. 1831. Dondey-Dupre. 

t Traniactions of R.A. Society, vol. i. 
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(Laou^tsze)^ now deified/' He has adduced extracts^ in illustration of 
his opinions respecting the conformity of sentiment between the Chinese 
philosopher and the ancient Hindu writers, from Menu, the Bhagavat 
Gita, and some of the Purdnas, and he has appended the Cchia Upa~ 
nishad of the Sdman V Ma, and the Isa Upatiishad of the Yajmh VMa, 
in Sanscrit, with a French translation, and also the veision of these two 
Upanishads into Persian, made by Dnra Shakch, the brother of Shah 
Jehan, from copies brought to Europe by Anquetil Duperron, whence are 
translated his versions of the Onpnekhats, as he terms them, from the 
Persian . 

The legend begins as follows: — 

The holy memoir of the dark, primordial, most-high Laoii-kciin, of the 
temple of gold (or palace of gods), remarks that “ the deep, dark, immaterial, 
precious, primitive, primordial Shang-te (Supreme Being), Taoii-kciin, [Laou- 
tsze, author] of the true religion and primordial writings, thus addressed a 
king of ancient times, Tsaou-te (Emperor of the Morning): ‘ Formerly, 
before the heaven and the earth were separated, or the Yin and the Yang were 
divided, all was foggy (mang) and as it were buried beneath the waters. The 
original matter reposed in a mysterious and incomprehensible state. The great 
god of India (Ta-fan) sported at the creation in the solitary and dusky expanse 
of space. In the midst of the self-existing void, were millions of material 
elements of air, or subtile spirits, which, by transformation produced the 
incomprehensible nori’^hcing (the w'onderful non^cntxiy — meaou-iuoo — , negation 
of visible existence), the holy prince, afterwards honourably surnarned the 
incomprehensible non-being, the supreme master, the self-existing being, the 
being primordial and pre-existing, the honourable of heaven, called also the 
the sublime man, precious and venerable/ ” 

Amongst the terms, many of them suflicicntly vague, in this diflieult 
passage, the translation of which we adopt from INI. Pauthier, he has 
selected some for comparison with those wdiich occur in Sanscrit WTitings. 
Thus the epithet wdiieh signifies deep-blue, sky-colour, dark, applied 
(admirably, as he thinks) to the pre-existing Being, be identifies with the 
Sanscrit rnsR idmasa, dark, obscure, one of the three primitive 
qualities of things; niJn, dark, blue, or violet, and 

Crtshna, which has the same signification. Most of the Indian deities, as 
well as those of b^gypt, lie remarks, arc painted of a deep blue or black 
colour. These analogies, however, are not very important. 

The Chinese terms yuen-foo~Jcing, implying primordial scriptures, 
remind us, M. Pauthier observes, of the verse of Menu ; " From fire, 
from air, and from the sun, he (Brahma) drew the three primordial Vddas, 
&c.," which are thus associated with the deity. 

The sense of Taou, the occult principle of the sect, is difficult to be 
discovered. It has been assimilated to the of the Greeks, the 

ratio of the Latins, and the eternal reason of modern European philoso- 
phers. But this assimilation affords us very little help. The Confucian 
school also recognizes a taou, but it is entirely different from that of 
Laou-tszc. Ill the Tae-ping-kwang’ke, we arc told tliat Laou-tsze 
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inquired of Confucius whether he had found the. (aou; the latter replied 
that he had been seeking it in vain for twenty-seven years. The 
iaou of Confucius seems to be analogous to the 'perfection of virtue. 

To conform to the taouf say the commentators of his school, is 
to follow nature ; so that any person can know” and practice it. The taou 
is constantly near men ; but if any one scorns that which is common and 
easy to practise, for something more elevated, remote, and difficult, this is 
not the taou*' With Laou-tsze, the taouy according to M. Pauthier, 

has a more exalted signification, because his doctrines are borrow'ed 
from the great religious notions of a being superior to man,' distinct from 
men, and whose power is infinite. The taou is deified ; it is the supreme 
and primordial mind and reason.” He acknowledges, indeed, that most 
of the commentators of the Taou-tih-king have materialized the meaning 
of the term. He maintains, notwithstanding, after a careful examination 
of the tenets of the sect, that tlie taou is the deity considered in a philo- 
sophical and an slevated point of view.” 

Besides the express reference, in the text cited, to the great god of 
India,” the whole paragraph, M. Pauthier contends, is manifestly of Indian 
origin. Thus Menu : “ This (world) existed only in darkness, impercepti- 
ble, undcfinablc, undiscovcrable by reason, undiscovered, as if it were wholly 
immersed in sleep : then the self-existing power, himself undiscerned, but 
making this (ivorld) discernihle, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory, expelling the gloom.”** M. Pauthier 
adduces a passage from the Etch- Veda^ translated by M r. C’olebrooke in 
his essay on the Vedas, wherein the language is equally in harmony with 
the Chinese text. 

The ^in and the ^ang, the male and female principles, the active and 
passive elements, — properly obscurity and light, the iumas and the rtijas 
of the Hindus, — he identifies with the two principles of the Sanchya philo- 
sophy, the pracriti (nature) and the purusfia (soul), a description or 
definition of wliichhc borrows from the Bhagavnt Gita : 

Know that neither Pracr'iti nor Purusha has a beginning; know that the 
transformations and qualities of things arc i)roduced by Pracriti ; Pracriti is 
the principle which operates in the instrumental cause of action ; Purusha is 
the principle which operates in the sensation of pleasure and pain; Purusha 
dwells in Pracriti and participates in the qualities thence derived ; the desire 
for the qualities (possessed by Pracriti) is the cause of generation in a good or 
bad yoni {matrix) ; Mahesw'ara, the great God, who sees all things, permits 
all things, and nourishes all things, the great soul that animates this mortal 
body, is the supreme Purusha, 

We cannot follow M. Pauthier in his critical investigation of the details 
of this analogy between the dual principles of the Chinese and the 
Hindus, in which he derives much aid from the able dissertations of Mr. 
Colebrooke. 

The fog (fnung'), and inundation (Jiing), referred to in the Chinese 
text, rolling into the mysterious and incomprdicnsible void of infinity 

* Meiiu^ ch. 1. V. 5 and 6. 
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{meaov^y he compares with a passage in the Yajitsh Vdda : the waters 
alone existed ; the universe was but water originally ; the lord of creation^ 
transforming himself into vital air, moved on this mass of waters.*’ 

After the lapse of 990,999,000,000 of creations and annihilations, there was 
a condensation (or cunibination) of a million of material elements, or elemen- 
tary rudiments of the subtile air, which gave birth by transformation to the 
incomprehensible entity {ycw\ to the holy prince who is himself called the 
incomprehensible entity, the great emperor, the monarch of the void, the star 
of the morning, precious as jasper, the prince of the great taou, who is called 
besides the sublime man, precious and venerable. 

The successive creations and annihilations here mentioned arc, as M. 
Pauthicr remarks, evidently the kalpas of the Hindus. The incompre- 
liensible entity {tneaou-yew)y opposed to the incomprehensible non-entity 
(ftieaou-ivoo) of the preceding citation, refers, he considers, unquestion- 
ably, to the sat and asat of the f^^clas and the Bhagavat Gita. The 
latter thus describes the Supreme Being : O infinite being ! sovereign of 
the gods! habitation of the world! thou art immortal, imperishable! thou 
art the sat (entity) and the asat ( lion-entity), that which penetrates the 
most elevated region, &:c.” 'J'lie Chinese text proceeds : 

After 80,888,000,000 of creations and annihilations, there was a combination 
of a million * of the elements of subtile air of the riidimcntal taou^ which were 
transformed into the holy prince of the first matter (or chaos). The records 
give him the surnanies of supreme, true, and great emperor ; of dark, primor- 
dial, and veneriible prince of the ten thousand transformations of the first 
matter ; surnamed besides the precious spirit, the venerable man. 

Taoa M. Pauthicr here identifies wdth the Brahma of Menu’s cosmogony, 
who drew forth mind, and pervaded, with emanations I’rom the supreme 
spirit, the chaos. 'The characters hu'Yin-tnny rendered, by Morrison 

chaos,” by M. Pauthicr, first matter,” the materia •prima^ he assi- 
milates to the crude materials of the successive creations amongstthe Hindus, 
and the state to which all beings return after each annihilation. 

Although, in the succession of ages, Laou-keun has transformed his person, 
he has known no birth-day. 

This, observes M. Pauthicr, is the exact doctrine of the Bhagavat 
Gita : I have already had a groat number of births, as well as thou, O 
Arjnna ! These births arc all known to me, but thou knowest them not, 
vanquisher of enemies !” 

In the reign of the eighteenth emperor, Yang-kea, of the Shang dynasty, 
his spirit was transformed, and his body of subtile elements was incarnate in 
a wonderful blue (or dark) virgin,t fair as jasper, where he remained, in con- 
ception, eighty-one years, till the time of Woo-ting, the twenty-second king 
(of the same dynasty), the year of the cycle kang-shing, the fifth day of the 
second month, at the- hour niaoii (between five and seven a.m.). lie was born 
in the place called Keu-jin, near the village of Lae, in the district of Koo, in 
the kingdom of Tsoo, &c. 

• M. Pauthicr translates the words jilh-tsben-wan, literally* •* a hundred thousand ten thousand, * aa 
if they denoted a number, whereas they denote a large indeAnlte number, 
t neuw-meaou-yilh-neu, a beautiful and sprightly virgin ^ blue or dark complexion . 
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Her«> M. Pauthier observes, it is impossible not to recognize an avaiar, 
or incarnation, so common in tiie Hindu creeds. 

The holy legend of Laou-keiin further says, that Tae-shang-Laou-keun, the 
old high-exalted prince, inhabited the palace of supreme purity, that is, he 
was the great ancestor of the subtile and primordial elements of the creation, 
the basis of the earth and luminous sky. He took root in the bosom of supreme 
repose and the supreme void, before the great principle {taeMoo) and the great 
origin {tae-che). It was he, and he alone, who from the height of his imperial 
elevation, dispersed in space the subtile elements of air, and rendered the 
ether transparent. He extended and transformed the heavens and the earth, 
that he might work creations and annihilations of forms in infinite series of 
periods. He transformed his own person (clothed himself with a mortal 
body), and fulfilled all the destinies of this world of dirt and dust : he resem- 
bled not the great crowd of men amongst whom he was reckoned. The 
legend says, moreover, that he appeared in the world as a great sage ; that he 
observed both the good and the evil of successive generations, and established 
his doctrine with the times. He attained the nine heavens, and stretched 
himself over the four seas. From the time of the three kings, all the emperors 
and kings of successive generations have submitted to him and received his 
doctrine. Whence it appears, that both above and beneath the sky, all the 
beings that exist in the energies (or subtile elements of air) of the taou^ are 
transformations of Laou-keun. He promulgated his doctrines a million of 
times, and there is no one who has not obtained his salvation and deliverance 
therefrom ; yet mankind ^ know not that from which they daily derive benefit. 
Laou-tsze says ; “ I was born before the manifestation of any corporeal form. 
Before the supreme beginning, I appeared. I acted at the origin of the simple 
and unorganized matter. I was present at the development of the great first 
mass, and moved in the midst of the vacant space. I entered and departed 
by the doors of the mysterious immensity of space.” Laou>tszc says again : 

The generations relate, that Laou-tsze appeared in the time of Yin. The 
surname of Laou-tsze had its beginning in the accomplishment of the innu- 
merable hie {Jkalpas)y in the bosom of the mysterious chaos, in times far remote, 
before the development and organization of things. He descended again to 
be the instructor of emperors, &c.’* 

This passage, obscure as it is, recalls distinctly the avatars. Without 
going farther through the legend, the remainder of which is extravagant 
(but not on that account unlike Hindu legends), wc may concede to 
M. Pauthier so much, namely, that the apotheosis and incarnation of 
Laou-tsze, and the terms employed to describe his acts and operations, 
lay a strong ground for suspecting that the Taou doctrine was 
borrowed from the philosophers of India, especially from the doctrines 
of Capila, of the Yoga Sdstra of Patanjali, and of the Bhagavat 
Giid. 

Our author then inquires whether the Taou-dh-king^ the authentic work 
of Laou-tsze, conteins the same notions and doctrines as the legend 
written by his disciples. 

From a very obscure passage in the work referred to, he shews, by the 
help of the gloss, a recognition of the dual principle, tlie yin and the yang, 

* ** the hundred families,*’ meaning all China. 
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and the aftinity of this doctrine, ns developed by the philosopher, with that 
of the Hindu cosmogonists and philosophers. 

His next point is to establish a conformity between the tri-unity of the 
Chinese philosopher’s JB, He, and. IFe, ** the three tliat cannot be ex- 
plained,” the “ chaos that forms one,” the chain of beings without inter- 
ruption that cannot be named,” (which M. Abel-Remusat supposes to be a 
transcription of the Hebrew word Jehovah) ^ and the trinity of the 
S£nchya school. He considers the supposition of M. Remusat as altoge- 
ther inadmissible, because, till the invention of the Masoretic points, the 
Hebrew word was pronounced Adondi, and besides would not have 
been expressed in Chinese by E-he-we. 

In another passage of the Taou-tth-kmg, Laou-tsze designates the 

unknown Being,” the inexpressible One,” by the name of Heuen, 
blue or black, which corresponds with Crishna, One of the commentators 
on this passage, which is abundantly obscure, says, that some read, instead 
of nothing,” without a name,” and instead of the ‘‘ being,” with a 
nam%” which M. Pauthicr identifies with the sat and asat, the entity and 
non-entity, of the Hindus. 

The commentators, on tlic term heuen, use language which recalls that 
of the Sanchya scJiool. Whatever is \ery remote,” says one, and 
which cannot by possibility be attained, has necessarily the colour black 
(Jieuen) ; therefore it is that Laou-tsze always expresses that which is very 
remote and which is unattainable by the character 

In conclusion, M. Pauthicr thus sums up his results; — 

We may assume, with some certainty, 

That the doctrines and creeds of the followers of Laou-tsze are doctrines 
and creeds borrowed from India; 

That these doctrines and creeds are chiefly connected with the Sanchya 
philosophy, the Vedanta, and that branch of the Vedanta and Sanchya philo- 
sophy to which the Bhagavat Gita belongs ; 

That the doctrines of Laou-tsze, as disclosed in the Taou-Wi-king^ belong to 
these same branches of philosophy, which a complete translation and analysis 
of that curious work would probably confirm ; 

That, consequently, the doctrines of Laou-tsze, being foreign to China, 
must be studied in India ; 

That India is the cradle of almost all the doctrines and creeds which have 
inundated the east, and which passed from thence to other parts of the world ; 

That Egypt alone can dispute with India the title of ** cradle of the human 
race,” if the former’s antiquities, history, mythology, and systems of philoso- 
phy, once known, did not discover an Indian origin ; 

That till this last problem be solved, the priority will remain proved to 
belong to India, and that it is there must be sought the reason and primitive 
sense of most philosophical doctrines and religious creeds. 

These, it must be confessed, are large conclusions from rather slender 
premises ; and although we think highly of the ingenuity and research which 
M. Pauthicr has displayed in the Memoir, he has only initiated an inquiry 
which, though promising further results, has not demonstrated the object 
of which he is in pursuit. 
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Prefixed to the Memoir is a copy of a Chinese engraving, placed at tlie 
beginning of the Taou-keaou-yuen-lew^ representing Laou-tsze and four 
of his disciples with a circlet or halo of glory round the head, with the 
leaves of the lotus on the crown. “ This singular attribute,'* remarks M. 
Pauthier, “which, in the mythology of India, is that of Vishnu and of 
Crishna, denotes, at least in the opinion of the votaries of Laou-tsze, the 
Indian origin of his doctrine. Upwards of 100 similar engravings of 
honoured or deified personages, accompanied by their disciples, occur in the 
Chinese work, but that of Laou-tsze and his fours disciples forms the only 
instance of this striking singularity.** 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: — I am obliged by the mistake of a copyist to trespass again fora short 
space upon your pages. Being at a distance from the documents referred to 
in my letter of last month, I was obliged to employ another hand to fill the 
references, and in supplying that intended for the 5.3d page of your last Jour- 
nal, the observations of the writer in the Mi&donary Herald upon the case 
alluded to were inserted instead of the narrative of the case itself. I now 
subjoin the case, as it should have been entered in niy former communication, 
and, entreating your excuse for the inadvertency,— I am, &c. 

\2th May\%Z\. A late Resident in India. 

** After prcaclilng at Chitpore Road Chape),** says one of the Baptist missionaries, 
** having inquired if any wished to receive Scriptures or tracts, in looking round; I 
observed a young Baboo, of respectable appearance, sitting on one of the benches, 
apparently considerably interested in what was going on. I asked him, if he would 
accept of a book ? * Yes,* be replied, * if you will give xnc a Christian catecbisin.* 

I wished to present him with the Gospels in English and Bengalee ; to which he 
objected, saying, * I have the whole Bible in English, which 1 not only read, but 
believe it to be the Word of God.* — * Do you, indeed ?* said I. * Yes,* he replied ; 
* for I am a Christian.* I inquired whether he belonged to any church ? To which he 
answered in the negative; yet added, that he had a strong desire to unite with Chris- 
tians ; from which he was deterred only by the present state of the Hindoo law respect-^ 
ing inheritance, and the disposition of his relatives, who w'hen they knew tiiat he had 
avowed himself a disciple of Christ, would immediately disinherit him. Being asked 
respecting the period when he came to the knowledge of the Saviour, he said, that he 
had been instructed in English, and recommended to read the Bible, about fourteen 
years ago, by an elderly English gentleman of the name of Scott ; from which time 
he had been convinced of its truth. In the course of conversation, he gave me his 
name, and referred me for the truth of what he said to two respectable English gentle- 
men. He also added, repeating it three or four times, that he knew several respectable 
and rich Bengalee gentlemen, who were similarly situated with himself ; believing the 
truth and excellency of the Christian faith, but fearing to confess freely their sentiments, 
lest they should be plunged at once into poverty.’** 

* MiMionarif Hd'old for April 1828, pp. 27, 28. 
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ENGLISH POETRY BY A HINDU. 

THB SlIAia—- BY KASirilASAD GHOSH. 

But a few years back, such a prodigy in literature, as a volume of 
English poems, written by a Hindu, printed at an Indian press, clothed 
not merely in the English language but in its genuine idiom, and displaying 
as large a share of accuracy and -even elegance of composition, as many of 
our writers of verses can boast, whose productions find admission into albums 
and annuals, would have excited at least as much astonishment and interest 
as a camelopard, a pair of united twins, or even a Malay mermaid. If, in 
this age of changes and of wonders, sucli an event is not likely to provoke 
surprise and admiration, none who take an interest in the welfare of our 
Hindu fellow-subjects can fail to experience pleasure in finding that the 
Hindu mind is apt to receive the seeds of European learning, and that, by 
the strenuous efforts of our Indian governinent, English literature is likely 
to take permanent root amongst the natives of Hindustan. 

A volume of poems * has boon transmitted to us, with the author^s 
compliments,*' written in an elegant English hand, with the autograph of 

Kasiprasad Chosh,** and dated Calcutta, fith November Jn 

a neat preface, wherein a few inaccuracies of style vindicate a foreigner's 
claim to its sole composition, we arc told that this young native gentleman, 
who has received his education at the Anglo-Indian College of Calcutta, 
felt a desire to distinguish himself as the first Hindu who has ventured 
to publish a volume of English poems." Tliese poems consist of a some- 
what regular piece, called the S/iairy the Persian term for a minstrel oi* 
bard ; some short poems on the Hindu festivals, with a variety of sonnets 
and occasional compositions, in all the diversities of English metre. 

The author’s motive of [for] writing the Hindu Festivals,” almost all the 
principal ones of which will be found in the subsequent pages of this volume, 
is nothing else but this : being one day in conversation with a friend on the 
subject of publishing his poems, he was suggested [reminded of] the importance 
and utility of writing something by way of national poetry; and having then 
no other Indian subject at hand, which he could make a clioice of, but the 
" Hindu Festivals,” he versified them in small pieces of poetry. 

It would be obviously unjust to try the poetry of Kasiprasad Ghosh by 
the severe rules vve should apply to the coni|)ositions of hhiglishmen. Yet 
it will be quite astonishing to those who know , l)y painful experience, hou' 
difficult it is to express one's thoughts, in poetic language, Avith the idiomatic 
propriety reejuired by a tongue whose genius and principles differ Mo calo 
from our own, to observe how rarely this young Hindu's poetry wouhl 
suffer from such a test. The diction is easy and fluent ; the rhyme is 
seldom defective; the pauses are often musical; the construction is almost 
always regular, and even in the higher attributes of i)oetry, the thoughts 
and sentiments, there is often a justness and boldness, which show that the 
author's understanding is of no mean rank. I'he defects of his slylc are 

• The ShMr; and otlicv I’ocms. By Kasiprasad Ghosh. Calcutta, 1830. Dcdicalcd, l»y permis- 
ciem. to Lonl William BctUinck. 
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evidently acquired from the models he has studicd^-*-the namby-pamby 
compositions, which the complaisance of public taste suffers to be dignified 
>vith the name of poetry. We have no doubt, that after a diligent course 
of application to the true models of English poetry, — ^the authors who 
deserve to be called our classics, — Kasiprasad Ghosh will be competent to 
take a station much above those writers whom he seems to imitate. 

The story of the S/idir is simple. Hassan, a Musulman swain, relates 
to his mistress Zeeran, whilst reclining beneath the shade of tall asokas, 
the Iiistoiy of a son of song,*' who had been the tenant of a charming 
bower, which they espied in the wood, and which the minstrel had chosen as 
a retreat from • 

The world’s disdain and frowning look. 

His retreat was not a solitary one. Although “ man delighted him not,’* 
he could not, like Hamlet, say so of woman, lie had a companion, the fair 
Armita, the rose-bud of his life :** 

Her fairy form and azure eye. 

Her raven tresses flowing by. 

Her ruby lips and pearly breast. 

Where seemed young Hove had made his rest 
Could shame a poet’s efforts rare. 

And well a painter’s painting dare ; 

As if she were dear Loveliness, 

Revealed on earth in mortal dress ; 

Or Bliss embodied come from Heaven, 

To soothe a heart by tempests riven. 

The description of the “ guileless joy” of these two happy spirits, 
enhanced by the minstrel’s mellow lay, whilst he touched his magic vina, or 
lute, fills the first canto of the poem. 

But disappointment and sorrow pursued the shair even into retirement. 
His Armita slept the sleep too dark to break :’* 

Swift as an eagle’s rapid flight. 

Or dark-eyed beauty’s glance of light, 

That leaves behind a tender sting, 

happiness vanished from his grasp. The common-place sentiments and 
images, on such occasions, are prettily expressed. OF these consists the 
second canto. 

Unable to forget that such things were that were most dear to him,” 
the sb^Yr sunk into dejection and despair. 

His heart was like a desert bare. 

Darkened b|^ nightly clouds of care. 

Through which Despair like thunder crashed. 

And, lightning-like, his memory flashed, 

Serving by frequent gleams to show 
How all his life was dark below 1 

In vain he strung his vin and sang his lay.” The source of inspiration 
was dried up ; she, that had smiled upon his strain, was gone for ever ; his 
lute and his song awakened painful recollections of pleasures once enjoyed. 
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but never to be tasted again in this world. The grief-worn shair sunk 
beneath the weight of life, and, rushing up a craggy rock, which overhung 
the heaving billows of the blue ocean, he flung himself into the arms of 
** friendly Deatli.” Before he took the fatal leap, he sung a last sad 
farewell to life and its unvaried woe," which is no unfavourable speci- 
men of the talents of Kasiprasad Ghosh : 

THE FAREWELL SONG. 

Farewell my lovely native land ! 

Where roses bloom in many a vale ; 

Where green-clad hills majestic stand, 

♦ Where flowrets woo the scented gale ; 

Where Surya from his throne above 
With brightest colours paints the day ; 

Where ripplcts rise to clasp their love, 

Th’ eluding beams that o’er them play ; 

Where when the Queen of silent night 
Graces the star-illumined hall, 

How on the heart her dewy light 
In streams o’erpowering still doth fall ! 

Where mighty Ganga’s billows flow 
And wander many a country by; 

Where ocean smiles serene below. 

Beneath thy blue and sunny sky. 

Where many sacred rivers lave 

Full many a wood or mountain green ; 

Where pines and citrons towering wave 
In rural grandeur — stately scene ! 

Land of the Gods and lofty name ; 

Land of the fair and beauty’s spell ; 

Jjand of the bards of mighty fame ; 

My native land ! for e’er farewell I 

The concluding stanza, containing the reflexions of the nan ator, Uassan, 
is pretty : 

Here ends my long and mournful tale 
Of him who lived beside that vale. 

There see bis vin is hanging by 
The mountain’s lonely brow ; 

And, Time and Air ns o’er it ily. 

Is sadly mouldering now. 

And O ! perchance its tuneful strain 
May ne’er by man be waked again. — 

Perchance its rapture-thrilling wire 
Will never more the heart inspi||;. 

The envious ivy’s ringlets twine 
Around the vin of note divine. 

The worm has formed his little cell 
Where tuneful sweetness loved to dwell. 

To each of the cantos is prefixed a short poetical introduction, dedicated 
to an individual : the iirst is inscribed to one, whose fame in Kurope, as a 
profound Sanscrit scholar, must be less flatlciing to his feelings than the 
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grateful sense of obligation cherished towards him by the rising genera- 
tion of Hindus, for his unwearied efforts to promote their intellectual 
improvement,— Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson. 

The longest of the minor pieces in this collection is entitled The Hero's 
Reward," which was w'ritten, as we are informed, after the author had 
perused Mr. Wilson's translation of the Sanscrit drama of Vtkrama and 
UrvasL Its subject is the marriage of the demi<god, king Pururavas 
with Urvasi, one of the Apsarases, or heavenly nymphs of Indra's court, 
whom he had rescued from the daitya, or demon Kesi. Kasiprasad Ghosh 
thinks it necessary to apologize for this poem being written rather too 
much in the spirit of Hindu poetry." 'Phe opening lines, \Wiich describe 
the paradise of Indra, the god of the firmament, will afford a good idea 
of the rest of the poem. 

Great Surya smiles with lustre gay. 

And dings through azure skies his ray. 

The golden mountain’s glittering brow 
Is decked with many a sparkling gem. 

Which shine by Surya’s brightness now 
As if a halo circled them ; 

And on the mount beneath his beam 
The King of Swerga’s garden smiles. 

In which by many a gurgling stream 
The god his time in pleasure whiles. 

Here Vayu through the charming wood 
For ever creeps in gentlest mood ; 

Now o’er the bowing grass he goes. 

Now stirs the fragrance of the rose; 

Here many a flower of lovely hue. 

Famed in the lore of former time. 

Blooms glittering with the diamond dew 
And sweetening the heavenly clime. 

Young roses through the passing breeze. 

To taste their sweets invite the bees ; 

Here fountains round the heavenly bowers 
Perpetual fall, and glittering showers 
Of diamonds, pearls, and stars descend. 

And sweet celestial music lend 
Unto the cars of mortals blessed. 

For pious deeds, with heavenly rest. 

The garden edge is compassed round 
With trees, with lasting verdure crowned ; 

And in the garden’s centre stands 
A palace i^t by heavenly hands ; 

With sapphires decked, the golden walls 
Of Satakratu’s courtly halls 
Reflecting fling their beauteous light. 

And glisten round all fair and bright. 

The snow-white pavements made have been 
Of chrysolites of brightest sheen. 

Where sweetest flowers of lovely hue 
Are strewed upon with drops of dew. 
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The outer wall is smoothed all o’er 
With rubies glittering more and more; 

And through the garden’s trees appears. 

Like morning’s light in winter sky. 

Ere the resplendent Siirya rears 
His glorious face of light on high ; 

As if in floods of ruby tight. 

The court is bathed and made so bright. 

But lo ! a throng afar appears, 

Likh vanished joys of former years ; 

So indistinct, that scarce the eye 
• Its faint progression can descry. 

As when at morning’s dubious light, 

A star or two appears at sight ; 

And now beheld, and now no more. 

They glimmer in the growing shine ; 

So like a mass of dim light o’er 
The garden move the gods divine ; 

And ’midst them those who greater arc 
Shine like so many stars afar— « 

Now, more and more advance they nigh. 

With breasts erect and statures high ; 

With steps majestically slow ; 

With looks cast on the ground below. 

Before them Indra, dignilied 
With royal mien and royal pride, 

Proceeds. — Th’ immortals go to where 
The court is shining bright and fair. 

The Hindu Festivals'' arc pieces which can scarcely be relished by 
readers who are not familiar with their mythological allusions. They, 
nevertheless, contain many pretty passages ; and notes are added for the 
instruction of the unlearned. 

The smaller pieces, generally speaking, arc less correct than the 
principal ones, owing, doubtless, to less care having been bestowed upon 
them. Still there is not one which is discreditable to the young poet, and 
which does not tend to vindicate his nation from a charge brought 
indiscriminately against ail its poets, ancient and modern, that they are 
wholly deficient in sentiment, and incapable of conveying their thoughts by 
other than extravagant and impure images. 
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THE CULINA BRAHMINS. 

A CONTROVBRSV of RR interesting character has sprung up^ in the 
principal presidency of India, amongst the natives chiefly, regarding the 
Culina brahmins, the fruits of which may possibly check, or entirely stop, 
an abuse which must materially influence the morals of the native popula- 
tion of Bengal. 

The Gulinas, or Kooftis, are a class of brahmins said to have been 
distinguished from the rest by Balala Sena, raja of Grhour, some five or 
six centuries ago, who, to encourage learning and an adherence to tlic 
Shastras, amongst the brahmins, divided them into three orders, the first 
and most honourable of which were denominated Gulinas, from Cwfo, a 
race," and who were required to possess nine qualifications : 1st. to observe 
the peculiar duties of brahmins ; 2d. to be meek ; 3d. to be learned ; 4th. 
to be of good character; 5th. to be disposed to visit holy places; 6tli. to be 
devout; 7th. to be averse to receiving gifts from the impure ; 8th. to be fond 
of an ascetic life ; 9th. to be liberal. These Gulinas and their descendants, 
in consequence, enjoy vast consideration, even amongst the other brahmins, 
who invariably yield them the seat of honour, and their alliance in marriage 
is coveted as a great distinction. 

From this last circumstance an evil of great magnitude appears to have 
arisen. A Gulina brahmin may marry, or give his son in marriage to, a 
woman of an inferior order; but his daughters must marry persons of his 
own order, or remain unmarried. When Gulinas marry a woman of an 
inferior order, they receive large presents of money ; and as they are not 
limited in the number of wives, some of them convert this privilege into a 
source of pecuniary profit ; and it is said that many of the disreputable 
Gulinas many from twenty to a hundred wives each. In the mean time, the 
sons of Gulinas being generally pre-engaged in these venal matches, their 
daughters can find no husbands; and consequently too frequently form irre- 
gular connexions. 

The vicious efifects of this practice are detailed by Mr. Ward, in his 
account of the castes of the Hindus 

Each kooleenu marries at least two wives ; one the daughter of a bramhun 
of hia own order, and the other of a shrotriyu ; the former he generally leaves 
at her father’s, the other he takes to his own bouse. It is essential to the 
honour of a kooleenu, that be have one daughter, but by the birth of many 
daughters be sinks in respect ; hence he dreads more than other Hindoos the 
birth of daughters. Some inferior koolecnus marry many wives. I have heard 
of persons having 120. Thus the creation of this order of merit has ended in 
a state of monstrous polygamy, which has no parallel in the history of human 
depravity. Amongst the Turks, seraglios are confined to men of wealth ; but 
here, a Hindoo brahmun possessing only a shred of cloth and a poita, keeps 
more than a hundred mbtrcsscs. Many have fifteen or twenty, and others 
forty or fifty each. Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly- 
gamy : at their marriages they obtain large presents, and as often as they visit 
these wives, they receive presents from the father ; and thus, having married 
• Vitw of t/u Hindoost vol. I# p. 81. 
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Into forty or fifty families, a kooleenu goes from house to house, and is fed, 
clothed, &c. Some old men, after the wedding, never see the female ; others 
visit her once in three or four years. A respectable kooleenu never lives with 
the wife who remains in the house of her. parents; he sees her occasionally, as 
a friend rather than as a husband, and dreads to have offspring by her, as he 
thereby sinks in honour. Children born in the houses of their fathers-in-law 
arc never owned by the father. In consequence of this state of things, both 
the married and unmarried daughters of the koolcMus are plunged into an 
abyss of misery; and the inferior orders are now afraia of giving their daughters 
to these nobles among the bramhuns. 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils : kooleenu married women, 
neglected by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in 
some cases with the knowledge of their parents. The houses of ill-fame at 
Calcutta, and other large towns, are filled with the daughters of kooleenu 
bramhuns ; and the husbands of these women have lately been found, to a 
most extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and dangerous dakaits 
(decoits) : so entirely degraded arc these favourites of Bullalsenu 1^ 

' A letter, professing to be written by a Hindu, signed “ An unmarried 
Brahmin,” appeared in the Sumachar Durpun^ a newspaper published for 
circulation amongst tlie natives, partly in Bengalee and partly in English, 
and known to be edited by Mr. Marshman, one of the missionaries at Seram- 
pore College, in which the writer exposed the abuses attending the inordi- 
nate privileges of the Culina class, which gave tliem the monopoly of the 
brahmin females, and intimated that it was desirable that government should 
interpose and put a stop to these practices, grounding his argument upon 
the late interposition in respect to suttees. 

The editor of the Diirpun, in commenting upon this letter, observes 
that no practice entailed greater misery on the inhabitants of Bengal ; that 
the original ground of the distinction conferred upon the Culina brahmins, 
was tlicir superior virtue and attainments ; and tliat, so far from the distinc- 
tion being now justifiable on that ground, tliere are not at present a fourth of 
the number of men of learning among the Culinas as among any otlier class 
of brahmins. The writer confirms Mr. Ward’s account in some particulars, 
and adds : 

The natural consequence of this system is, that while a kooleenu is psud for 
marrying a young woman, those brahmuns who are not kooleenus are obliged 
to pay a high price for their wives, and arc frequently constrained to borrow 
money at a high interest, to the extent of three, four, or five hundred rupees, 
and continue to labour under a heavy load of debt for many years. This is 
indeed a crying evil, and productive of much immorality, as well as of great 
unhappiness. 

• l^r. Ward adds, in a note, the following horrible particulars : ** it is universally admitted among 
the Hindoos, that the practice of causing abortions prevails to a most dreadful extent among the women. 
A Kooleenu brahmin assured me, that he had heard of more than Afty women, daughters of Koolenus, 
confess these murders. To remove my doubts, he referred me to an instance which took place In the 
village where he was bom, when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till she 
had taken medicines, &c. Her paramour and his friends were about to be seized, on a charge of 
murder, when the woman returned home, having recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the 
medicine she had taken. On making further inquiry into this subject, a Ariend, upon whose authoiity 
I can implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and learned bramhun, who certainly was not 
willing to charge his countrymen with more vices than they possessed, told him it was supposed that a 
thousand of th«w abortions took place tn Calcutta every jnonth ! '* 
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: This system prmals only in Bengal ; it is contrary to the rules of the shastrus, 
and inimical to the happiness of the people; and as it was established by royal 
authority alone, the Hindoos flatter themselves that it may be abolished by the 
supreme power now reigning in India. Assuredly no greater boon of a tem- 
poral character could be bestowed on the whole class of brahmuns than the 
abrogation of this pernicious practice; and we feel confident that if the lead- 
ing members of society in Bengal would join in a petition to Government, point- 
ing out the peculiar har^ip of the present practice, as well as the mode in 
wtdch it may be removed, the petition would meet with a favourable reception. 

The CkundrilcUf a purely Hindu paper, and the organ of the Dhurma 
Subha, a society for promoting the observance of Hindu institutions, took 
up the cause of the Gulinas, and, in an angry article, professed to answer 
the Durpun. The defence, however, is any thing but satisfactory. The 
editor says : 

To every one of his (the letter-writer*s) assertions, we are prepared to give 
an answer ; and it would require no efibrt to establish the proof of his false- 
hoods. But for the present we are restrained from doing so; because we can- 
not tell whether this writer be a Christian, or a Unitarian, or a Mahomedan. 
If he be either of these, he is not competent to take a share in this discussion 
respecting the division of castes and the holy shastras. If he be a Hindoo, on 
clearly declaring his name, place of abode, and caste, his mistake shall be 
rectified I 

With respect to the observations of tlie editor of the Dtirpuriy he says ; 

The whole of what he has heard respecting the koolins is utterly false ; for 
their honour was not conferred by Raja Biillal Sen. The koolins existed in 
ancient times ; and Bullal Sen, being- a learned king, listened to the poorans 
and other shastras, and according to the opinion of many pundits establishing 
all these persons, merely confirmed the order of distinction to be bestowed 
upon them individually in succession. None are perfectly acquainted with the 
truth in this matter, except the pundits of the Kool shastras (pedigrees). The 
ghutuks of this country are conversant with these shastras ; and they arc able 
Co give the pedigree of all brahmuns from the beginning, and are fully acquainted 
with the nature of that honour which belongs to the koolins. Amongst secular 
persons and pundits of other shastras, scarcely any person is to be found pos- 
sessed of any knowledge of this shastra. If the editor of the Durpun wants 
information on this subject, let him call a number of the ghutuks and he will 
obtain it. After that, let him give information to his countrymen and to 
Government. But if he listens to common persons on the subjects of the 
koolins, hfs wisdom will be deformed by the contamination of error. There is 
no danger of toss to the koolins, nor any probability of success attending his 
representation to Government respecting the marriages of branihuns : Govern- 
ment will never attend to it, for the editor of the Durpun is a Christian, and 
can have no interest in a Hindoo practice, but considering such to be evil and 
injttrious, has become desirous of its abolition. This the Governor General 
can easily comprehend ; for if all Hindoos were to represent it was the custom 
in some caste for the daughters to marry whomsoever they chose, and that 
even without the consent of their father and mother, and with such degrada- 
tion as to unite themselves* to harees and dooms, and to pray that such a cus- 
tom should be abolished, would Government attend to such a representation ? 
Were objects to be obtained merely by having them published in a newspaper 
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or written in a book, then all the Hindoo customs would long before this have 
been abolished ; for the missionary gentlemen have left no subject untouched ; 
and the editor of the Durpun has not failed to do his part, and does not now. 
Our Government, in watching over its subjects, is swayed by no one, that it 
should violate the religious observances of any caste. If it did so, the people 
would be distressed, and the distress of the people would not produce prospo 
rity to the state. If the editor of the Durpun is anxious for the good of this 
country, then it is not proper for him to shew hostilj|y to its religion, and man- 
ners, and customs, or to seek the overthrow of any part of them. If there is 
any thing faulty in the practices of any class, the people of that class can them- 
selves decide upon it ; and if it ought to be abolished, and there is any need of 
an application to Government, there is nothing to prevent them making it. 

All the material parts of the charge arc thus left untouched, even unno- 
ticed, by a writer who would have impugned them if he could. 

J^'inding that the question had excited a good deal ol interest in the 
(Mrclcs of native society at C'alcutta, the editor of the Durpun returned to 
the subject. lie begins by stating, as the result of his further inquiries, that 
he finds that the Culinas, as a body, were not deserving of the censure con- 
tained in his former remarks ; that those, who have never been dishonoured 
by unequal matclics, never think of marrying more than two, or, at ilic 
utmost, three wives and that the practice of marrying thirty, lorty, 
filly, or a hundred wives, for a livelihood, is coniined to the descendants 
of those, the lustre of whose patrician honour has already been diminished 
by inferior marriages.'’ The writer tlicn shews, Irom tlie fcJhastras and 
autlioritative writers, that polygamy is contrary to the Hindu law, and that 
selling of daughters in marriage is expressly forbidden by Menu and 
Casya])a, one of the most rcvc'rcd and most ancient of the Hindu theologi- 
cal writers. 1 le concliidos : — 


Our brother editor has made one assertion in his last paper, which rather 
staggers us. He alleges that the koolcciiiis trace tlicir origin to Briimha; 
granted. But he also says, that their genealogical records from Brunilia to the 
present day are in writing. Now, as Bniiiiha existed before the Sutyii yogii, 
and as years have passed since the beginning of that yogii, if the 

genealogies of alfthc koolecmis during this long period really exist, the whole 
world is not large enough to contain them, even supposing these hooks to Im 
piled as high as Mount Soomeroo. There must be some little error in this 
calculation. 


We shall now give an extract from another native ])apcr, the Cowmoodi: 

It is a matter of great satisfiictioii that the great defects of the modern koo- 
Iccnus, which had remained concealed in the minds of our fellow-countrymen 
like a lamp shrouded from view, arc now become so manifest. The editor ot 
the Durpun is now bringing tlicm to light in that paper; and the great benefit 
which he is conferring is too manifest to require to be made known to jvise. 
He is receiving the blessing of many eminent men for his exertions. Although 
it is manifest, upon a very slight examination, that the ^ needlessly 

undergoing the labour of replying to the unfounded r«narks of 
the ChundrUca; yet, upon a closer examination, his labour will not bt ton a 
to be useless, for the constant agitation of this subject in the 
must produce increasing advantage. And although those who, hkt editor 
Asiat.Jour.^.ii.ViiL. S.No.iy. 
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of the Chundrikay are careless whether a thing be useful or pernicious, may de- 
rive no benefit from the discussion, yet we feel convinced that the magnani- 
mous will feel gratified by the agitation of this subject. 

Just as a drop of rain from the Swantee constellation, if it fall upon a heap 
of ashes, produces no fruit, but falling upon the head of the elephant, pro- 
duces a jewel ! 

One of the English papers (the India Gazette) has inserted a letter 
from a native corrosponSent, who, like the Unmarried Bralimin,*’ is of 
opinion that Government should interfere. He represents the Culinas, 
generally, as an ignorant, unprincipled, and unfeeling race, destitute of 
property themselves, and as introducing, by these moreenary marriages, 
misery into Families. ‘‘ The government,^’ lie observes, ‘‘ which out of 
compassion for the fate of Hindoo women, lias adopted an ecjiially bold 
and decisive measure to save tliern from the flaming pile, ought to take 
proper steps for rendering their condition such as not to induce them to 
commit the same violence to their lives, only in a different mode and in 
secrecy, with the disadvantage of the absence of that hope of future 
reward which existed in the other case, and the presence of the horror of 
future punishment;” and he puls the case very forcibly in the following pas- 
sage: “ every man at all ac(|uaintcd with the state of Hindoo society must 
admit that the evils dQ^cribed arc in existence ; that they arc evils which 
ought to be removed none will question; that the sources of these evils — 
polygamy and the sale of females in marriage — arc opposed to the Hindoo 
religion, no pundit, who is not interested to maintain the contrary, will 
deny.” 

In the remarks of editor of the India Gazette wc are disposed to 
concur : 

We are not surprised that the native defenders of the koolins, who must 
know the effects produced by the practice, deal only in abuse of their oppo- 
nents. It is the only weapon adapted to their cause, for it will not bear a 
moment’s calm examination ; and if any Kuropean or Christian writer has 
seemed to give his sanction to the practice, this can only arise, we are per- 
suaded, from a want of acquaintance with its real nature and consecjuences, 
or probably from a well-founded disapproval of the means proposed to be 
employed for its suppression. A call has been made on Government to sup- 
press it, grounded on the interposition of the sujireme authority for the pre- 
vention of widow-burning; and the respectable editor of the Sumachar Uur- 
puHy while he disclaims any wish that Government should interfere in the 
domestic arrangements of the natives, yet seems to consider some sort of inter- 
ference desirable, by which the monopoly of wives by the koolins might be pre- 
vented. We do not perceive how this object could be cflccted without interfer- 
ing with the domestic arrangements of the natives. At present, we must regard 
such interference as impolitic and unnecessary, perhaps we might say impracti- 
cable. An authoritative prohibition of the practice it would at least be very 
difficult to enforce. In those countries where monogamy is the law of the 
land, and where it is congenial with the long-established habits and feelings of 
the people, the first wife, in a case of bigamy, has powerful interests and 
motives to induce her to bring the delinquent to justice; but here polygamy 
prevails, and is founded both on the law of the country and on thesenlinicnts 
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of the people, and in the cases to which we are referring, the alliance of the 
polygamist is sought as an honour. In such a state of things, the prohibition 
of the practice, even if it were politic or necessary, would be vain and incapa- 
ble of being enforced. But such interference is entirely opposed to good 
policy, and has nothing to do with the proper business of Government. There 
arc many evils that exist in society, but which it is beyond the province of any 
government to seek by direct means to remove. The Hindoo parent, who 
gives his daughter in marriage to a polygamist, doea so knowingly and volunta- 
rily — not only without force, but in the expectation of a positive advantage 
from the purchased alliance. If he did not give her in marriage to a koolin, he 
must give her in marriage to some one else, and the eflect, therefore, of any 
prohibitory act of authority would be to deprive the parent, and to assume 
for Government, the right of making the selection. It may be, that in a pro- 
per state of society, iieitlier would have that right ; but of the two, the parent 
is most entitled to it, and the interference of Government would be wholly 
unjustifiable and tyrannical. The case of the abolition of suttee-burning has 
been adduced, but it has no real application ; for neither life nor limb is in 
danger, nor is any force employed against either the native parent or his oK!- 
spring. It is u transaction throughout, in which, whatever its evils, nothing is 
given, or taken, or done, contrary either to natural or positive law. 

Looking, however, at the actual evils inflicted on society by the practice, it 
is extremely desirable to devise some remedy for removing tluMU ; and the only 
remedy that will be found effectual must be drawn from the moral sense of the 
coinnuinity, inflicting deserved infani}^ on the koolin brahmuns who degrade 
themselves by mercenary marriages, and exciting Hindoo parents to rescue 
their female offspring from the destitution and disgrace which such connections 
entail. Wc consider the present discussion us an indication of the increasing 
strength which the moral feeling of the native community is acquiring, and we 
hope, therefore, that it w'ill be occasionally revived, until at last the sound and 
moral part of native society shall have sufficient influence to put down the 
practice by the mere force of their own pleasure. 

DistMissions of this kind, discreetly initialed, will certainly do much good, 
and effect a speedier eradication of the evils of the Hindu system than 
any other expedient whatsoever. 

Wc perceive it is slated by Mr. Ward, that, in ]81i>, some Hindus of 
high caste were on the eve of petitioning the British government to inter- 
fere with the view of breaking up this monopoly of wdvos by the (\dinas, 
on the ground of its preventing many persons from entering the marriage- 
state. 
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INDIAN IIISTOUY. 

No. IV. 

We are not disposed to adopt the hypothesis of ]\J. do Maries, con- 
cerning the original peopling of Hindustan, a problem that is perhaps alto- 
gether incapable of a satisfactory solution. But it must have struck tlic 
most transient visitants of that country, that the population of India is 
derived from Various sources, and that the almost endless diversities of 
feature, form, and complexion, in the inhabitants, bear the most undeniable 
testimony to the diversity of their descent and origin. It appears, lioAvever, 
to be a fact almost demonstrable, tliat Egyptian colonies had in a very early 
period been established in India- When the I'ortugiiese first touched the 
coast of Malabar, they found tliere, if their relations are worthy of credit, 
a small Abyssinian conimunity, governed by their own laws, and consti- 
tuting, in every r-'spect, an independent republic: a fact from which an 
ancient settlement may be fairly inferred. At that period, it was not unusual 
to confound the natives of Abyssinia with those of Egypt. When Sevagee, 
the founder of the Maliratta empire, revolted against the rajah of Bejapoor, 

» three considerable provinces of that country l)elonged to Abyssinian chief- 
tains, and it is well known that they rendered eminent service to Aurung- 
zebe, in his war with the Mahratlas. We pass over the author’s conjec- 
tures relative to the cstalilishment of Jewish tribes in Hindustan, because 
it rests upon a narrow' and incomplete induction. His observations on the 
origin of the Parsecs is entitled to considerable respect. When the caliphs 
had overthrown the domination of the I’ersians, and extinguislied the 
dynasty of the 8assanides, in the year (>52 l)efore Christ, some of the fire- 
W'orshippers, to escape the intolerant fury of their Mahomedan vanquishers, 
sought an asylum on the coast of (juzerat. They w^ere hospitably received 
by the native princes, and, in a short time, they formed a large establish- 
ment; but, although they remained unmolested by mild and tolerant Hindus, 
tlieir numbers seem to have remained nearly stationary ; and in all proba- 
bility the w hole race would have been extinct, but for the succession of new 
colonics, wdth which the revolutions of Persia fed the original settlement. 

Christianity, M. dc Maries remarks, has at various periods struggled to 
establish itself in India. But the utmost obscurity hangs over the early 
history of the Christian establishments. The writers who have endeavoured 
to elucidate this most disputable point have been led, by the delusions of 
zeal, to take for granted all that they w'erc required to prove. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Christians settled themselves in Hindustan towards 
the close of the first century of our era; and that at a later period they had 
respectable establishments on both coasts of the peninsula, but chiefly on 
the eastern side. But they w^erc mostly Nestorians, and they may therefore 
be presumed to have arrived from Egypt by the ordinary route of the mer- 
chants of that country who trafficked with India. With regard to the settle- 
ment founded by the Apostle Thomas, M. dc Marlas is inclined to consider 
it wholly apocryphal. The mission of St. Thomas, notwithstanding, is 
• not wholly unsupported by evidence. The first historian who mentions it is 
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Socrates, tlie continuator of tlic ecclesiastical liistory of Eusebius, Accord- 
iii/QT to that authority, St. Tliomas is said to have received by lot tlie pro- 
vince of Parthia, which, since the death of Alexander, had become a 
powerful empire by the conquest of the entire dominions of the Seleucides, 
that is, of Bactria, and the provinces bordering upon the Indus. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius, the fact is confirmed by an unbroken tradition. It has 
also been argued, that the apostolical mission of St. Thomas must have 
been ^velI known in the tliird century, inasmuch as the heresilrch Manes is 
said to Imvc sent one of his disciples, wliose name was Thomas, into the 
same part of India, and that the wliolc story was generated by the confu- 
sion incident to an identity of name. St. Jerome states that Christian 
pilgrims from India travelled every year to Jerusalem. Procopius also 
remarks, that the Indian Christians first brouglit the silk-worm to Constan- 
tinople; and Marco Polo (no slight testimony) describes a town, on the 
Malabar coast, where a numerous and flourishing colony of Christians had 
been planted for a long space of time, Avho had preserved the body of St. 
Thomas, of which even the Hindus never spoke but with great veneration. 

But the fact is stoutly demied by other reasoners. They laugh at the 
story of Manes and his pretended disciple, and remark that the name of 
India ^vas loosely applied by the early travellers to Arabia, Colchis, and 
^Ethiopia, llaiton, ?in Armenian, who visited India at the end of the 
third century, found only one town which was partly peopled by Cdiristians, 
The lh)rtuguesc found no CJiristians on their arrival but the Ncstorians. 
The first Catholic Christians were those who accompanied the Portuguese 
expedition. Be this as it may,*' observes our author, “ the number of 
Christians in that country, with the exception of Europeans, is very incon- 
siderable. It would be difficult to find more than I2,(H)0 of that commu- 
nion ; and even these arc composed only ot the lowest caste, or rather of 
the abject races who are excluded from all castes. 1 ho slow progress of 
Christianity in India is chiefly attributable to the inviolable attachment of 
the natives to their own doctrines, and to the distinction ol castes, A 
change of religion by a Hindu implies the renunciation of the most cherished 
prerogatives of their birth, and would in effect level them with the Pariahs, 
whom they hold in contempt and abhorrence. Besides, Christians drink 
intoxicating liquors, and eat the flesh of the cow.*' — Ihc C atholic mis- 
sionaries,** says M. Soimcrat, were so sensible of this obstacle to conver- 
sion, that they studiously affected to dress after the fashion of the brahmins, 
and like them to decline all intercourse with the Pariahs.” With regard to 
spirituous liquors, if M. de Maries had conversed with persons who had 
recently resided in India, he would have made ample deductions from the 
generality of his remark. European habits are insensibly stealing upon the 
natives of India, particularly on those whose rank, wealth, or acquirements 
throw them into a close contact with English society. Claret, Madeira, 
and even brandy arc not held in utter abhorrence by the native gentlemen 
of Calcutta and Madras. 

M. <le Marios' chapter on the ancient and modern commerce of India 
bespeaks considerable research. From the earliest ages, tlie productions 
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of India appear to have been among the principal articles of mercantile 
traffic,^ and the first commercial adventures were employed in the procuring 
and transmission of Indian commodities. Even prior to the Mosaic era, 
the intercourse with India existed; and amongst the various branches of 
Sabian and Phoenician trade, that which was can ied on between Hindustan 
and the ports of the Persian Hulf and the Red Sea was the most im|)or- 
tant and lucrative. Our author slates the well known liistorieal facts rela- 
tive to the apeient commerce of India somewhat too rhetorically, as our 
readers may perceive from the following passage, n hich may serve as a 
pretty fair specimen of the general style of the work. The Arabians 
w'crc undoubtedly the first people who traded with India. Confined to a 
barren desert and shut up by the sea, which on three sides w'ashos their 
shores, they confided themselves to the ocean tliat encircled them, and 
pushed their frail barks towards the cast. The favoured countries of the 
east have always attracted the first curiosity of man. He seems to have 
thought that in directing his course towards tlie rising sun, lie w ould find a 
world more young, a nature less exhausted. The craving after happiness 
(bosoin de bonlieur) wdiich he perpetually feels, — the instinct that impels 
whithersoever it is to be found ; — such was the j)rcdominant motive of his 
restless wanderings. Happy tlic people, whom the sun enlightens with his 
first rays, had they never known only the arrival of a simple and virtuous 
race upon their coasts ! The Arabian traveller reposed upon the shores of 
India; he found there the incense, the perfumes that he loved:” but M. 
de Maries' declamation upon a topic in itself too simple to rerpiire any such 
embellishment, must be given in his own untranslatcablc diction. We 
despair of reiukring it common justice. ‘‘ L’Arabe voyageur so reposa 
sur les cotes dc ITnde; il y vit rcncens, Ics |)arfumcs (ju'il aimait; il Ics 
rapporta dans sa patrie, ct des iddes de fortune so mclant ensuite au doux 
sentiment qui I’agitait, il alia vciulreaux Egyptiensccs precicusos denrecs.’* 
We hasten our escape from this cloud of words, to sum up the sub- 
stance of the facts relative to the ancient trade of India in language, we 
trust, not less perspicuous though probably less brilliant. It is obvious that 
a trade, corresponding to that which is still carried on between liombay and 
Muscat, must have existed in all ages. As vessels coming with the monsoon 
for the Persian Gulf make M uscat, so those bound to Iladraniant orAilen, 
run down their longitude to the coast of Africa; and here too, as Dr. 
Vincent has remarked, from the earliest periods that the monsoons were 
known to the Arabian traders, marts would be established. The Egyptians 
themselves were not navigators, but Egypt became necessarily the channel 
of a large portion of the Indian trade as well as that of Ethiopia ; and 
Thebes and Coptos, no doubt, owed to that commerce their wealth and 
greatness. Another line of communication was from the port of Eziongo- 
ber, at the head of the iElanitic Gulf, overland to Rhinocolura. 'Hiithev 
all the commodities brought from India were conveyed overland, by a route 
much shorter and more practicable than that by which the productions of 
the east were carried at a subseejuent period from the opposite shores of the 
Arabian Gulf to the Nile. At Rhinocolura they wore re-shipped, and trans- 
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ported by an easy navigation to Tyre, from whence they were distributed 
throughout the world. This, as it is the earliest route of communication 
with India of which we have an authentic description, had so many advan- 
tages,"' says Dr. Robertson, “ over any ever known before the modern dis- 
covery of a new course to the cast, that the Phenicians could supply other 
nations with the productions of India in greater abundance and at a cheaper 
rate than any people of antiquity. To this circumstance, which for a 
considerable time secured to them a monopoly of that trada^ was owing 
not only the extraordinary wealth of individuals, which rendered the mer- 
chants of Tyre princes, and her traffickers the honourable of the earth; but 
the extensive power of the state itself, which first taught mankind what vast 
resources a commercial pcoj)lo possess, and what great exertions they are 
capable of making." * 

At this epoch," observes INI. do Maries, '^commerce even in India 
was in the most flourishing state." The Institutes of Menu confirm the fact; 
a book, the date of which, accurately computed by Sir W. Jones, ascends to 
Jit least twelve centuries before Christ, and contains many regulations, which, 
referring to maritime navigation, seem to prove that the natives of India 
were familiar with the ocean and the art of navigation, for a lung period 
before the other nations of the vv'oiid. But our author has overlooked a com- 
mercial communication with India which was probably the most ancient of 
all, viz, that which was maintained by the Persians and Assyrians, by way 
of Bactria and the Cas[>ian provinces. Of an early intercourse between 
Persia and India abundant proof is to be traced in the language, traditions, 
and religion of the two countries. Baikh, the mother of cities, the Mecca 
of tlic Magians, the capital of Persia in her Ireroic ages, and at a later 
period of a (Jreek kingdom, was indebted to this cause for its advantageous 
commercial jiosition, and its immense wealth. Bactria was the key of Central 
India, the link between the east and the vvTst. It was the great rendey.vous 
on the high road from the Caspian gales, not only to the country of the Indi^ 
but to Sogdianaand Scrica; and by this route a commercial intercourse n^as 
mJiintained between (liina and ancient FiUropc. The produce of India in 
like manner was transported on the backs of camels Irom the banks of the 
Indus to tlic Oxus, down which river they were conveyed to the Caspian 
Sea, and distributed, partly by land-carriage and partly by navigable rivers, 
through the dittcrent countries lying between the Caspian and the Euxine. 
The magnitude and value of this commerce maybe inferred from the fact, 
thatSeleucus Nicator,at the time of his assassination, entertained tlioughts of 
forming a junction between the two seas by means of a canal.t It seems 
to have been exclusively from the Persians, that Herodotus derived his 
slender information relative to India, and the extent and value of the Indian 
trade affords the only explanation of the fact which he mentions, that under 
Darius 1 lyslaspcs, the Indian satrapy fiirnislicd a tril)ute of gold equal to 
4080 Kubamn talents of .«ilver, being nearly one-third of the whole annual 
revenue derived from the twenty satrapies of the kingdom. 

The maritime trade with India was long monopolized by Egypt, which, 

'* llobciUon's Dis4iui6iljoii, sect. i. I IMiii. Nat. Hist., as cited by Robertson. 
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under the Ptolemys, became transformed into a naval power. The old 
Egyptians were not navigators, and their merchants were contented with 
being the factors of the lucrative trade of which the Nile was the channel. 
Thebes and Memphis were consequently inland cities. Tlie policy of the 
Macedonian monarchs was the reverse ; and Ptolemy transferred the seat of 
government to tlie capital which Alexander had founded, with the express 
view of rendering it the emporium of the Indian trade. The most strenuous 
exertions of the Greek sovereigns of Egypt were directed to the promotion 
of commerce and geographical discovery. Their immense library contained 
copies of all the memoirs and documents written by the odicers who 
attended Alexander on his expedition. These, with other materials, were 
for the first time embodied by Eratosthenes, the librarian, into a general 
system of geography, calculated for the use of the learned and mercantile 
reader. Aided by these lights, and stimulated by their own spirit of enter- 
prize, the merchants of Alexandria did not long content themselves with 
receiving Indian commodities by the channel of Arabia Felix. The first 
recorded voyage to India is said to have been performed by an adventurer 
of the name of Eudoxus, who afterwards employed all his ettbrts in 
attempting to circumnavigate Africa. The details of his voyage are not 
given, nor is there any other account of the course by which JCgyptian 
vessels found their way into the Indian seas. Our only full knowledge of 
this navigation is derived from the valuable work entitled the Pcriplus of 
the Erythrean Sea.^ 

Egypt, become a Roman province, lost its rank as an independent state, 
observes M. de Maries, but continued its commerce with India, a commerce 
which grew into great prosperity, and was carried on by land through 
Palmyra over the deserts of Syria. This celebrated city became thus a 
vast commercial emporium, and rose into such wealth and power, that after 
the Roman conquest of Syria, it maintained its liberty for two centuries, 
and defied alike the Roman and the Parthian invader. This commerce 
was carried on by sea at first by the route traced by the Ptolcmys, at a 
later period, across the ocean. Hippalus, a courageous and expert naviga- 
tor, had remarked the regularity and the constancy of the monsoons ; lie, 
therefore, stretched at once out to sea, and arrived at the port of Musiris, about 
twenty-four years after the subjugation of Egypt by the Roman arms; and 
the wind, of which he availed himself, was afterwards called by his name. 
Asiatic luxury corrupted Rome under Augustus and his successors. (Con- 
stantine transplanted the seat of empire to Byzantium, and it wjis in this 
capital that the commerce of India was concentrated; aromatic spices, 
pearls, jewels, and silk fabrics were the chief articles of trade. 

** In consequence of the rapid progress of Islamism,” continues M. de 
Maries, a century after Justinian, new manners, new interests arose 
amongst the nations of Asia. The Arabians were eager to acquire the 
commerce which had enriched the countries they had overrun, and the city 
of Biissora, founded by Omar, the second caliph, auspiciously situated at the 
confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates, was not long before it eclipsed 

* Translatod and illustrated by Dr. Vincent. The author* Arrian, is said to have been an Aiexaii- 
drian merdumt in the time of Claudius. 
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the glory of Alexandria. The ports of Egypt were sliut even against 
Europeans^ and the commodities of India were distributed only by the 
hands of the Arabians. In the meantime, the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
unable to endure the privation imposed on them by the conquerors of Persia 
and Syria, fitted out caravans, which, after a journey of three months 
across the deserts of Tartary, arrived on the frontiers of China, or leaving 
the Oxus near its source, reached the Indus and penetrated the northern 
provinces of India. These caravans were constantly exposed to the attJicks 
of the Tartars, the Kurds, and Turks; but the appetite for gain prevailed 
over the fear of danger, and Constantinople was not only supplied itsejf 
with eastern commodities for her own consumption, but distributed the sur- 
plus over the great cities of Europe. Of this trade, the Venetians were 
the factors ; they exported goods from Constantinople to all the western 
markets. The Oenoese, jealous of their prosperity, aided the Cliecks in 
driving the Latin emperors from the imperial throne, in order to re-establish 
on it the ancient dynasty, and in return for this service they obtained the 
same commercial privileges which had enriched their rivals. 

" This state of things did not last long: the i Portuguese doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in thirty years acciuired the exclusive possession of an im- 
mense commerce, and established a political and maritime dominion in India, 
which existed for more than a century. The Dutch, the Ermcli, the 
English, the Danes, and the Austrians followed the steps of the IPortuguese. 
The articles of commerce between India and Europe have been alu'ays the 
same. The statements of Alexander's oflicers 2,t)00 years ago, and 
repeated by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy or GOO years later, are con- 
formable to the state of Indian trade at this day. It consisted of cotton 
and silk goods, precious stones, and spices. Silk was so dear a commo- 
dity in ancient times, that the use of it was conlincd to the aflluont. .Just 
before the reign of Aurolian it sold for its weight in gold. Tlic mai kot of 
India which was the most frequented w^as that of Baroaeh. 

Bengal derives from the peninsula the produce of that part of India, f(»r 
which she pays in muslins, silk, and saltpetre. CIpium and pearls she jiro- 
curcs chiefly from the Maldives and the Moluccas ; and sandal- wooil, pepjier, 
cardamums, and cocoa-nut oil from the Dckkan and the JMalabar coast. 1 he 
author of an article inserted in the. Transactions of the Asiatic Soeiel) (a 
native of Cashmere) attributes the wealth which still exists in lliiuUislau, 
in spite of the dreadful devastations that have desolated that eouiiliy, to 
the immense importation of bullion derived from time immemoiial fiom hci 
foreign commerce. In support of his opinion, he cites the exam])lcs of the 
caliphs, who v\d'c not rich, though their dominion extended over I'uikey, 
Persia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Spain, whilst money has always 
abounded in India. Towards the thirteenth century, when the ti aflie was 
carried on with India both by Constantinople and Alexandria, the conse 
qucnces pf the immense drain of specie which it absorbed u ore severe y 
felt; and'nothing less than the mines of Peru and Mexico could have after- 
wards enabled Europe to continue so di.sadvantagcous a commerce, which 
exhausted her precious metals for articles without intrinsic value, and wine i, 
N.S. Vol,5. No. IS. 
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in a few years, left no traces of their existence. At this day the English 
replace a part of the bullion they expend by contributions levied in tlicir 
territorial possessions, or in the countries they protect against the Mah- 
rattas ; but Europe derives no benefit from it, because that which is not 
consumed in administrative expenses^ is employed in their trade with 
China. Perhaps the best way of establishing a compensation between 
India and Europe, and of preventing the waste of the precious metals, 
would be to inspire the Hindus with a taste for our produce, so that a 
traffic of exchange merely should be established ; but such results will 
always find insuperable obstacles in the religious ideas of the people and 
tTie fixed immutability of their customs.” 

This slight sketch of the ancient commercial relations of India is evi- 
dently imperfect, but such as it is, with the exception of some disputable 
points of no considerable moment, it may enable the reader of M. do 
Marios’ history to form some tolerably correct and comprehensive notions 
of the t;ubject. The more important topics of this work will be the subject 
of a future article. 


ON AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

(Fro?rt the Chinese.*) 

In the upper room of a Scaou f temple, I sat watcliiiig the full of the evening 
sliades ; 

While the curling smoke and the distant sounds of the king- stone f music spread 
through the lonely wood ; 

Tlie zephyrs, softly blowing over the cool stream agitated the leaves of the white pin 
flowers ;S 

And the hoar-frost was falling on the autumnal hills, thickly strewed witli faded 
leaves, 

liooking at the cloudless sky, nought could I see but the wtldgoosc flying in the 
clear horizon. 

Under the bright moon-shine, 1 listened to the distant sound of villagers heating out 
their rice ; 

Then, thinking of the friend, whom 1 had not seen for more than a year gonc.by, 

I sat at a window, shaded with pine trees, striking the cords of an harmonious 

king-ll 

• Cannon Register. 

t A Chinese monarch, named Seaou, having built numerous temples to Bud'll, caused them all to be 
named after himself. 

. X A certain stone used as a musical instrument. 

9 A flower shnllar to the water-lily. 

Q A stringed instrument held in great repute among the ancients. 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA, 

The third book of the division of criminal laws, is entitled ** Quarrelling 
and Fighting.** The precision and nicety, with which the various species of 
assault and battery are discriminated, and their amount of punishment is 
apportioned, constitute a characteristic feature in this singular body of laws. 

In all ordinary cases of quarrelling, where a blow is struck, with hand 
or foot, if an assignable hurt or wound is produced thereby, the penalty is 
thirty blows ; if no such hurt or wound appears, twenty blows ; if a cudgel 
or similar weapon is used, the penalty is thirty blows, and if a hurt is occa- 
sioned thereby, forty blows. Tearing away more than an inch of hair it 
punished with fifty blows, and if a blow draws blood from the eye or ear, 
or occasions it to flow from the stomach, the penalty is eighty blows, which 
is also the punishment for throwing filth or ordure upon the head or face. 
Breaking a tooth, a toe, a finger, or any bone in the body, wounding an 
eye, materially injuring car or nose, scalding with hot water, burning with 
fire, wounding with copper or iron needles, or filling up the mouth and nose 
with filth, subject the offender to 100 blows. The section goes on, at 
considerable length, to enumerate, in the same manner, the various possible 
injuries that may be done to an individual short of death, with their respec- 
tive penalties, as far as 100 blows, perpetual banishment to the distance of 
3,000 /e, and the forfeiture of half the oflcndcr's property to the support of 
the person injured. 

VVlien there arc more ofFondei’s than one, who attack jointly, fliey are 
punishable according to the severity of the blows they inflict respectively, 
except the original contriver of a premeditated attack, who sufl’ers more 
severely. If murder happens in an affray, the person who struck tlic last 
and severest blow is esteemed the principal in the homicide. In the case of 
a combat between two persons, or of several engaging in an affray, striking 
each other promiscuously, the individuals are punishable according to the 
blows duly ascertained, and proved by examination of the effects, to have 
been received, except that those who merely return blows, and have right 
and justice on their side, are liable to two degrees less punishment. As 
for instance,** says the text; ** let Kia and Yee be supposed to quarrel and 
light, and tliat Kia deprives Yee of an eye, and Yee deprives Kia of a 
tooth ; now the injury sustained by Yee is the heaviest, and subjects Kia 
to the punishment of 100 blows and three years’ banishment, whilst the 
lesser injury sustained by Kia subjects Yee to a punishment of 100 blows 
only ; nevertheless, if it appears that Kin only returned the attack, and 
had the right on his side, his punishment shall be reduced two degrees, and 
accordingly amount to eighty blows and two years* banishment : on the con- 
trary, if Yee only returned the attack and had the right in the dispute, his 
punishment shall be reduced two degrees, and amount to eighty blows only.*’ 
Such is the systematic exactitude of the law of battery in China. 

When an individual is wounded, the person who inflicted the wound is 
responsible for the consequences for a certain period, determined by the 
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magistrates ; that is, he is bound to provide medicines for the wounded 
person, and is answerable for his death, during tlie period, either on 
account of such wound or from any external cause operating thereon. A 
supplemental clause limits the period of responsibility for gun-shot wounds 
to forty days. 

Brawls within the precincts of the imperial residence are punishable per 
se ; and if a blow be struck, or if the sound of the voices of the dispu- 
tants reach the apartment of his majesty, the penalty is fifty blows, which 
falls upon both parties. 

Striking a member of the imperial family is a high offence, and is punish- 
able according to a complex scale, calculated according to the nature of 
the blowj^ and the degree of relationship wdiich the insulted individual bears 
to the sovereign. 

Blows interchanged bctw'cen officers of government are punishable 
according to the comparative rank of the parties. Persons not in the ser- 
vice of* government assaulting an officer arc punishable more severely 
than co-ordinate or independent officers striking each other. Disciples and 
apprentices striking their masters arc punishable two degrees more severely 
than in ordinary cases of assault, llic reason of this rule is given in the 
preamble to the section ; a knowledge of hdters, of husbandry, of arts 
and manufactures, and of commerce, cannot be acquired without regular 
discipline, and .sufficient apprenticeship, and gratitude is therefore due to 
those from whom the necessary instruction has been received. A disciple 
of the literary class is held to be bound in gratitude from the very com- 
mencement of his apprenticeship ; but the disciples of husbandry or agri- 
culture, of arts and manufactures, and of commerce, are only held to be 
thus bound, after having concluded their apprenticeships, and severally 
entered into the professions, the knowledge of which they had thereby 
acquired.*' 

The slave-law of China rccognize.s, though, perhaps, in a less degree, 
the hateful distinctions which mark that of almost every country where 
slavery exists. A slave striking a freeman is punished, proportionably to 
the consequences, one degree more severely than in cases between equals. 
A freeman striking a slave is, in like manner, punished less .severely than 
in ordinary cases. But in the case of the death of a slave, in consequence 
of the injury received, and in the case of a slave having been killed 
designedly, the offender is to be strangled : thereby providing an effectual 
protection to persons in the condition of slavery, which is wanting in other 
countries. In that part of the law, however, wdiich embraces the relations 
between master and slave, we find the usual injustice which the system 
almost necessarily creates. Slaves designedly striking tlicir masters arc to 
be beheaded without distinction of principals and accessaries. /Even 
accidentally killing them is punishable with death, .and accidentally wound- 
m|[)^em, with blows and perpetual banishment ; a severity which is in some 
dej^e modified in the supplemental clauses. Slaves guilty of striking their 
master's near relations are liable to death. A hired .servant striking his 
master, or his master’s near relations, is punishable with blows and banish- 
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i&ent for three years. If, in the case of a slave guilty of theft, adultery, 
or any other similar crime (a vagueness of expression unusual in this code, 
and which affords a frightful latitude of interpretation), his master, or some 
one of his nearest relations, instead of complaining to a magistrate, pri- 
vately beats such slave to death, the offender is punishable with 100 blows. 
If such person beats to death, or intentionally kills, a slave belonging to his 
family, who had not been guilty of any crime y the offender is punishable 
with sixty blows and one year's banishment ! the wife or husband of such 
deceased slave, as well as the children, shall be entitled to enfranchisement. 
** The master, or the relations of the master, of a guilty slave, may, 
however, chastise such slave in any degree short of occasioning his death, 
without being liable to any punishment." Even in the case of a hired 
servant, if a master, or his aforesaid relations, in order to correct disobe- 
dience, should chastise a hired servant, in a lawful manner, on the back of 
the thighs, and he should happen to die, the person tvho inflicted the 
punishment is not liable to any penalty. 

Sir George Staunton has appended to his translation of this code an 
extract from a printed collection of law reports, containing the trial, rcvisal 
of proceedings, and final sentence, in the ease of a master charged with 
the murder of his servant. The reader will probably smile at the term 
law' reports but these ofllcial records arc draw'ii up w^ith all the care, 
and much in the stylo, of the cases in our law books. The ease which, 
as the translator remarks, may contribute something to the illustration of 
the particular law before us, and of the manner in which the huvs in 
general arc carried into effect in criminal eases in China, is as follow's: 

liieu-hoey-kuey hired the services of Pau-kiun-ting, a slave of govern- 
ment, for ten years. A married sister of Lieu-hocy-kuey, named Lieu- 
shc, came to visit her father, Lieii-kuen-fung, w ho, one day, sent her into 
the chamber of the servant, Pan-kiun-ting, for some firc-w ood. The latter, 
being intoxicated, endeavoured to take indecent liberties with her; she 
resisted and cried out, upon wdiich her mother, (1iang-she, came to her aid, 
w’hen the slave relinquished his hold, and w as tw ice struck by the mother. 
Fearing punishment, he soon after ran aw ay from tlie house, carrying with 
him some bread, and 120 Ice (about 9d.) in money. lacu-shc, having 
complained to her brother, and solicited him to carry his slave before the 
magistrate, departed next day to her ow n house, and imparted the affair 
to her husband, Puon-kiun-yc. He, however, thought it unnecessary to 
take further notice of it. The offending slave being unable to gain a 
livelihood, returned to his master, confessing his guilt. Lieu-hocy-kuey 
took no steps till next day, when his father ordered him to bind the offender 
and carry him to a magistrate, that he might be punished. Expecting 
resistance from the slave, liieu-hory-kucy S('nt a servant, Lieu-tsing-ta, to 
his sister's husband, beggpiig his immediate presence, counsel, and assis- 
tance. Puon-kiun-yc came, and the slave being intoxicated and asleep, 
Ijieu-hoey-kucy proceeded, with his brother- in-law and servant, to the 
slave's chamber, * and began to tic a bamboo cord in a knot round the neck 
of the slave, who aivokc and endeavoured to rise. Tltc three w'crc, how'- 
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ever^ proceeding to secure him, when, abusing them all, the slave said, 

if you carry me to the magistrate, 1 shall only be beaten or pilloried, 
and then sent home; after which, I will surely take your lives in revenge.’' 
Lieu-hoey-kuey, enraged at this, seized a small knife, used for cutting 
tobacco, which happened to lay at the head of the bed, and wounded the 
slave in the lower part of the belly, of which wound he very soon after 
died. The parties, alarmed, concealed the body, but some of the de- 
ceased’s relations found it, and lodged a complaint with the district magis- 
trate. Lieu-hoey-kuey was brought to trial, and confessed the aforegoing 
statement to be correct. The sub-viceroy of Kiang-se, within whose 
jurisdiction the case occurred, pronounced the oifence to be the wilful 
murder of an hired slave, and to be equivalent to the wilful murder of a 
serving-man, which, according to the code, was punishable with strangula- 
tion. The Supreme Criminal Court, however, held that, according to the 
code, if a master strikes his servant so that lie dies in consequence of the 
blows received, he is punishable only with 1 00 blows and three years* 
banishment, the punishment of a master killing his servant in an affray ; 
they decided that the case of Lieu-hoey-kuey w’as analogous thereto, 
and directed the sentence of the sub-viceroy to be altered accordingly ; and 
adverting to an edict of the thirty-eighth year of Kicn-lung, by which it is 
ordered that all magistrates of cities of the first, second, and third 
order, who concur in pronouncing a sentence of death, which is afterwards 
set aside as erroneous, and exchanged for banishment, are subject to a 
diminution of rank, and removal to an inferior office, they suggested that 
the magistrates who concurred in the erroneous sentence of the sub-viceroy 
should be degraded accordingly. Upon the proceedings being laid before 
the emperor (Kien-lung) they received his majesty’s ratification. 

A considerable part of this book is occupied with the subject of assaults 
in a family: a very nice and important branch of the law of battery under 
a patriarchal economy. 

A principal wife striking her husband is liable to 100 blows, and the 
latter may be divorced. If the blow should wound the husband, the 
penalty is three degrees more severe than in ordinary cases ; and if it shall 
occasion entire disability and permanent infirmity, the wife is to be strangled. 
If an inferior wife strike her Iiusband, or her husband’s first wife, the 
punishment is one degree more severe than that of the first wife striking 
her husband. On the other hand, a husband shall not be punished for 
striking his first wife, unless the blow produces a cutting wound, in which 
case the punishment is two degrees less than in ordinary cases, between 
equals. Blows and wounds inflicted upon inferior 'wives are punishable 
one degree less severely than in the case of a first wife ; and if tlie blows 
prove mortal, the punishment, which is capital in the case of a first wife, 
is blows and temporary banishment in that of an inferior wife. 

The punishments awarded for blows between mations are the subject of 
no less than seven section.^, very minute and complicated in their provisions, 
which depend upon the severity of the idows, the degree of relationship of 
the parlies, and whether the offender be senior or junior. In all cases of 
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assault and battery between relations, the blow struck by a junior is 
punishable one degree more, and that struck by a senior, one degree less, 
than an equal offence in ordinary cases between equals. The offence of 
wounding, so as to kill, a younger brother or sister, a brother’s son or 
daughter, a grandson or granddaughter by a daughter, is’punishablc witli 
100 blows and three years’ banishment ; and even intentionally killing such 
junior relations subjects the offender merely to having the banishment made 
perpetual. The clauses, or supplemental laws, have modified this lati- 
tude given to senior relations. 

Striking a father, mother, paternal grandfatlicr or grandmother, is a 
capital offence ; and even wounding such near relations purely by accident, 
is punishable with the same severity as wounding to death a brother or 
sister. On tiie other hand, a father, mother, paternal grandfather or 
grandmother, who kills a disobedient child or grandchild designedly, 
incurs sixty blows and one year’s banishment only. 

Sir George Staunton takes occasion to remark upon this last law : 

It is manifest from this article, that parents arc not, in any case, absolutely 
entrusted with a power over the lives of their children, and that accordingly 
the crime of infanticide, however prevalent it may be supposed to be in China, 
is not, in fact, either directly sanctioned by the government, or agreeable to 
the general spirit of the laws and institutions of the empire. This practice, 
so revolting to the feelings of humanity, must certainly be acknowledged to 
exist in China, and even to be in some degree tolerated; but there arc consi- 
derable reasons for supposing that the extent has often been overrated ; and, 
at all events, it docs not seem allowable to lay any very great stress upon the 
existence of such a practice, as a proof of the cruelty or insensibility of the 
Chinese character. Even the dreadful crime of a parent destroying its off- 
spring is extenuated by the wretched and desperate situation to which the 
labouring poor in China, to whom the practice of infanticide is admitted to be 
in general confined, must, by the universal and almost compulsory custom of 
early marriages, often be reduced, of having large and increasing families, 
while, owing to the already excessive population of the country, they have 
not the most distant prospect of being able to maintain them. 

Striking in defence of a parent, or grand-parent by the father’s side, is 
justifiable to a considerable extent. Unless the blow produces a cutting 
wound, the individual who inflicts it is exempted from responsibility, and 
even if it be severe, it is punishable three degrees less severely than in 
ordinary cases, except it prove mortal, when the punishment is the same. 
If a son or grandson, upon the murder of parent or paternal grand-parent, 
instead of complaining to the magistrate, takes revenge by killing the 
murderer, the punishment is only ’sixty blows ; and if he does it upon 
the impulse of the moment, ai\.d the instant the murder is committed, he is 
entirely justified. Such is the sanctity with which the Chinese law clothes 
the character of a parent, and such the power with which it arms filial affec- 
tion in his defence : 9 distinction which is rarely made in the codes of 
western nations. In the Gothic laws, according to Stiernhook,* acts of 
violence against parents by children were punishable with far more severity 


* Ik Jur« Gothorum, I. 3. c. 3. 
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than in other relations^ and were treated like tlie crimes of subjects against 
the sovereign ; but in our laws, even the killing of a parent is regarded no 
othenvise than simple murder, unless the child was also the servant of his 
parent.* 

« lHaleP.C.m 


PASSAGE-AGENCY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sin : Allow me, through your valuable Journal, to call the attention of my 
brother officers to a species of taxation, getting apparent^ very prevalent in 
our service; I mean the practice of allowing persons, styling themselves pas- 
sage-agents, See, &c., to procure our passages on returning to India. This, 
they say, is done by them without any additional expense to the parties, and a 
vast saving of trouble, &c. ; and to enforce this, they dun you with letters and 
applications without number. But I would ask, is it likely that captains, 
whose chief remuneration arises from passengers, will allow a considerable part 
of their profits (earned with much trouble, and not till after a long period of 
service) to these persons, who really have no claim on them, we not being in 
any way obliged to go by their ships? If this is not the case, it is very clear the 
remuneration these agents get (I believe five per cent., amounting to £5, £10, 
and ^15 per passenger) must be over and above the sum the captain will take. 
The passage-money is asked, as a matter of course, in guineas, but always 
paid in pounds. As to the trouble saved, they must imagine ns desperate luzy 
fellows if, whilst in the city, we cgnnot go to two or three captains'^ and inquire 
their terms, by which means one cannot fail learning the lowest, for there is 
always considerable competition ; and if any other information is required, it 
may always be obtained at the India House, as well as the names and 
addresses of officers on furlough,*’ a thing they make so much fuss about, and 
which, by-tbe-by, I cannot imagine how they manage to collect, nor when 
collected, is it always agreeable to parties having their addresses given to every 
one. 

Trusting this may have the effect of putting those on their guard who 
cannot, in these hard times, afford to throw away their money, and subscrihiiig 
myself an enemy to all innovation of this sort, knowing how many hard ex- 
penses wc are already obliged to submit to, 

I am. Sir, &c. 

An Officer in the Indian Army. 

Oriental Club, May 1 7. 

• Where to apply to may always be seen in the advertisement at the head of the paper; it is I)est to set* 
tht.captalm thenos^vet* who ore generally. 1 believe, to be fouml at the Jerusalem. 
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JOHNSON’S EDITION OF RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY.* 

A NEW edition of Richardson’s Dictionary has been long required by 
every Persian scholar ; for although the second was in every respect infi- 
nitely superior to the first, both as to corrections and additions, still it was 
by no means complete in the Persian, and very defective in the Arabic 
department. These deficiencies the present editor has supplied from native 
. lexica, particularly from one compiled in Persian under the immediate 
inspection of Professor Haughton, by learned natives of the East,” — ^from 
the Kdmus^ and tly Scholia on Hariri selected by De Sacy. The addi- 
tions, which he has introduced, consist of more than 38,000 words. The 
wonderful facility of acquiring Eastern languages which Mr. Johnson 
possesses, his acquaintance with the Sanskrit and its dialects, and particu- 
larly his deep and critical knowledge of the Arabic, perfected by an inter- 
course with natives, whilst he was in Italy, pointed him out as almost the 
only person able creditably to execute this Herculean task ; and in its exe- 
cution he has amply verified the expectations which preceded its appearance. 
A slight comparison of the two editions will shew the benefit which he has 
conferred on Oriental literature : the examples arc selected at random. 

Wilkins’s edition. 


Arabic* 

jSj bakar, black cattle (the bull, cow, ox, &c.). j-iiJl an insatiable, 
appetite, the stomach of an ox. a kind of oxen. 

an ox-cyc, a kind of fine large black grape, also the damasc plum. Sukttr, 
oxen. Bakar and haJer, astonished on seeing an ox (a dog). Sighing. 
Being fatigued. Bakr^ cleaving, splitting, widening, opening. Bukatj a 
lie, an evil, misfortune, calamity. 


Johnson’s edition. 


jso hakara (fut. yabknru) he clave asunder. Jb bnkr (from Jui) cleav- 
ing, splitting. Widening, openuig. Looking for water (the lapwing). 
Bukr or bakar, being astonished at seeing an ox (a dog). Sighing. Being 
fatigued. Bakar, black cattle (as the bull, ox, or cow). 
herds of oxen. an insatiable appetite, the stomach of an ox. 

jS^\ j J name of a place. ox-cyc, a kind of fine large 


black grape. The damasc plum. jA) a feast held in commemoration 
of Abraham’s offering to sacrifice his son (IsmfiTl, not Is-hak, according to 
the Muhammadans). Bukar, a lie. An evil, misfortune, calamity. Bukur 
(pi. of bakarat) oxen. 

jA) bakardl (pi. of bjb bakarat) oxen. Flocks (of sheep). 


* Rkhardsoit’a Pervijm, Arabir, ami Ktigliah Dictionary. Anew eililkin, cotiaiderabiy enlarged, by 
Francia Johnson. ISilU. 


Asiai,Jour* N.S.Vol.J. No.18. 
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Johnsons Edition of Richurdson^s Dictionary, 

WlLKINS*fl EDITION. 

Persian » 

paywand, a chain, fetter, manacle, shackle. The tendons, llgamenl or 
joint of the human body. Connection, conjunction (and in general what- 
ever joins things together). Kindred, relations, allies. Bound, fastened, 
touching, reaching, tending towards, belonging to. joined to 

eternity, eternal, everlasting. heavenly, tending towards 

heaven. exalted to heaven. 

paywandfin, to join, &c. See - « 

2^ paywah, payuh, puyuh^ a moth, 
grease, tallow. 

JOHNSON'S EDITION. 

paywandj bound, fastened; touching, reacliing, tending towards, be* 
longing to. A chain, fetter, manacle, shackle. Tlic tendons*, liganrent 
or joint of the human body. Connection, conjunction (and in general 

whatever joins things together). Kindred, relations, allies, t. » — ^ 
paywand'i dasty the wrist. pay ward kardarty to join, to engraft, 

dkfl joined to eternity, elcrual, everlasting. 

asumun-paywafid, heavenly, tending heavenward. 
to be exalted to heaven. 

paytva?id-karJy patching. A patch. A graft. 

paywandaiiy to join, fasten, tic, connect. 
paywandly engrafted. 

2f^ paywahy plivahy payuhy or puyuhy a moth. 
pihy fat, grease, tallow. Pride, arrogance. 
ptJizadaky a species of herb. 

These examples w\\\ show the extensive improvements which have been 
made in each lexicographical department; and if we had space to collate 
with MS. lexica even the instances adduced, it would be seen, that 
various original authorities have been placed under contribution to this under* 
taking. But the improvements which have been made in the Arabic arc as 
important as the additions to the Persian ; the pronunciation, as given in 
the former editions, is corrected ; and though Mr. Johnson has retained the 
plan of his predecessors in translating many words as participles, he has 
observed, in his preface, tliat they arc always to be considered as nouns. 
The bulk of the work preventing him from arranging them where they 
occur exactly according to their classes, he has inserted a tabic exhibiting 
the forms of tlie Masdars, which completely defines them conformably to the 
principles of Arabic grammar. He has also marked the conjugations, 
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whence the verbal forms proceed, and retraced words incorporated into the 
Arabic and Persian to the tongues to which they belong. 

In every point of view this dictionary must be accounted invaluable by 
the Oriental student : with Freytag's edition of Golius, it supplies those 
defiotencies, which have been so long experienced in both tongues. It is, 
nevertheless, to be hoped, that Mr. Johnson will be induced to complete the 
remaining volume on the sihme comprehensive plan; since it is well known, 
that no one can obtain a perfect acquaintance with any tongue unless he can 
as freely make translations into it as from it ; to facilitate which, both in the 
Arabic and Persian, it is indispensable that tlie second volume be equally 
conipreliensive : our relations with India, indeed, seem to render this 
self-evident and highly important. 

With this hint we conclude our observations, recommending the new 
edition to tlic advanced as w'ell as to the incipient scholar, as a work in every 
ivay worthy of the well-deserved character which Mr. .lohnson has attained 
in Oriental literature, and one which is necessary to the completion of every 
Eastern libraIy^ 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Till! following is an extract from the evidence of Colonel Briggs, late Poli- 
tical agent in Candeish, before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on East India afTuirs : — 

4130. To what extent is the knowledge of reading and writing carried 
among the natives of India? — It extends universally among the Brahmins, 
shopkeepers, and merchants ; not very generally, I think, among the other 
classes; but there is no instance of a Brahmin or shopkeeper who cannot read 
and write. 

4131. Are there schools maintained by themselves in almost every village? 
— Yes; some schoolmasters were sent up from the college of Bombay to the 
Uajah of Sattarah. They had been educated in certain elementary schools at 
Bombay. The Rajah would not receive them; he said they were not persons 
that would answer his purpose at all ; he said he had plenty of schools : and in 
the small town of Sattarah, where the population did not exceed 10,000 per- 
sons, 1 was surprised to find that there were forty schools ; in Candeish and 
in the Dcccan generally, schools are coniiiioii ; and all Brahgiins, the sons of 
bankers and the sons of all shopkeepers, or any persons who have anything to 
do with business, are taught reading, writing, and accounts. 

413^. Were all the persons returned to you to serve on juries persons capa- 
ble of reading ?-— I admitted only those capable of reading and writing to serve 
on juries. 

4133. What sort of proportion of the persons returned to you did you find 
capable of reading and writing ?-— All those that were returned to me were 
capable ; I required them all to be persons of that description. 
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JOURNEY FROM MUNDLAISIR TO BOMBAY. 

IIY COL. DELAMAIK. 

9th June 18*^2, left Mundlaislr and arrived at Moultan^ sixteen miles; Bhee- 
kunghaun, eighteen miles : Cheralh ten miles ; Punana, eleven miles ; Aseer- 
giir’h, via Jallendra, fifteen miles, on the 13th. 

The weakest side of the fort appears to be oif the south*east, where the 
natural slope of earth is obstructed by works of great magnitude, giving it the 
appearance of a continued precipice all round. Outside the large bastion, the 
ground is high, connecting with small ranges of hills, about GOO yards distant. 
Doveton’s breach was to have been made more to the east, up the passage of 
a ravine. The lower wall, which crossed the ravine, had been levelled, but 
the top one was not commenced when the fort surrendered. Here were some 
fine cannon, twenty-two to twenty-four feet long. 

16th. To Boorhanpoor, fourteen miles : first part of road stony, through 
low hills and ravines. Lodged in the old palace, near the Taptee. Boorhan- 
poor is a flimsy city ; all the houses of wooden frames filled with brick. It 
appears fast approaching to decay. There is nothing in it worthy of obser- 
vation ; the best public building is the Jainai Musjid. What is called the fort 
contained merely the palaces and residences of former Moghul emperors, when 
in the Dekhan. Some baths arc habitable. The city has a fine wail round it, 
and handsome gates. 

17th. Left Boorhanpoor by dak; crossed the Taptcc, five miles below tlie 
city. First stage to Antolee, eleven miles ; second stage to Adilabad, thirteen ; 
third stage to Bodur, fourteen. My routec kunats cut by thieves ; but as they 
nvyoke me by knocking against the bed, they got nothing. 

19th. To Tallygaum, sixteen miles; passed through Rcwtec, Bytawiid, 
Dcolusgaon, and Samrowd ; stopped for two hours by a nulla, at DeoUisgnon ; 
crossed the river at Samrowd. Twenty-five or thirty thieves interrupted iny 
baggage-sepoys loading ; drove them off. 

20tb. To Ajuntec, nineteen miles. Road good the whole way, through thin 
jungle. Crossed the bed of one or two niillas. Road up the ghat rocky and 
very rough ; the whole of the pass covered with stones of various colours, 
or running in veins through the rocks, principally red, blue, white, and green ; 
some particoloured in a curious way. The nizam’s country commences at 
Furdapoor, the village below the ghat. Ajuntee has been a place of note, but 
is falling into decay. Took up my residence in a baruh duree, on the edge of 
a deep ravine, down which flows a fine cascade. The building is excellent, 
and was erected, they say, by Asof Jab, on his way to the Dekhan, 150 years 
ago. The pukka serai is in good order. It is shameful to see the edges of the 
door-ways cut with sabres, and the walls destroyed by barbarians shooting at 
aipark against them, at the baruhduree, the whole of which is of fine polished 
chijinain. This was done, with many other pieces of wanton destruction 
(as knocking off all the knobs of the balustrades, &c.), by the European regi- 
ment, as well as I could learn, on its return from Aseer. Asof Jah expended 
four lacks of rupees here, a sum presented to him by an heirless eunuch, and 
he did not like to put such an acquisition into his treasury. The baruhduree 
alone cost 80,000, and the bridge at the cascade 80,000 ; the rest went in’ 
shabipunah, musjid, &c. 

22d. To Pailode, twelve miles ; crossed a nulla under Pailode ; to Andarec, 
thirteen miles ; crossed one broad nulla at Flialsce; road rocky and bad; to 
Phoolmurry, thirteen miles ; crossed nulla at Kanolec ; to Sounda or Sang- 
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wee^ tea miles, very small place ; to Aurangabad, two coss to Delhi-gate, and 
one coss through the town to the cantonment : three coss (six miles). A much 
poorer city than I had expected to see ; much rubbish or waste inside the walls. 
The residencies of the civil and military officers in the city very good, all 
amply supplied with fountains, &c. ; they are, however, confined between 
high walls ; ingress and egress inconvenient, there being no roads for wheel- 
carriages. 

29th. To Doulutabad, six miles; pitched inside the shahipunnh. From the 
town you enter, through several gateways, a large enclosed work called the 
Mahakot ; in this are fine pukka reservoirs, ruins of palaces, as the Lai Mahal, 
Cheenee Mahal, &c.; some of the coloured tiles of the latter still remain ; the 
Jamai Musjid, built upon the temple of Debee, and on the other side of the 
road, a high minar of Mahomedan architecture, the upper galleries surround- 
ing which are fallen ; below these is a very long inscription in the Persian 
character. The object of this minar is not apparent ; it is said that a former 
one on the same spot was to place lights in. From the Mahakot you pass into 
• the Kalakot, which may be considered the inner fort. Here you soon reach 
the ditch which surrounds a grand perpendicular scarp of solid rock ; the ditch 
(in which is stagnant water) being also dug out of the solid rock. A pukka 
bridge was built across, but this has fallen in, so that it is necessary to descend 
by a long awkward ladder, and to mount the opposite side in the same way. 
You how pass through a dark subterranean passage, cut through the solid 
rock, requiring torches. Passing horizontally for some time through this extra- 
ordinary way, containing recesses, doorways, passages, &c. on cither side, 
you come to day-light; then again continuing your road, by torch-light, 
through the rock and up several flights of steps cut therein, the rest of the 
road to the top of the hill is on the face of the rartli. The distance to the top 
is still considerable.* There arc several fine reservoirs of excellent water in the 
way, which lasts all the year round. These places arc called tankas by the 
people, whence I suppose our word tank» There are several guns mounte 
here and there, and some of large size ; one of these, which is described in 
an inscription, as topi gilu shikun, or “ the destroyer of castles, is state to 
have expressed his or her determination not to quit the spot it now rests on 
to be removed higher up to another bastion, or rather cavalier, expressly bui t 
for it ; thus the new bastion has never been occupied. In this, perhaps, the 
gun evinced as much judgment, at least, as the engineer; using the sagacity of 
the elephant, which will never allow it to trust its weight on doubtfiil ground. 
The hill is conical ; near the summit is a tolerably large stone barahduree, and 
terraced roof, with a most commanding prospect ; but on the highest pinnacle 
16 a very fine gun of the husht-dhat, which calls itself Dhooldhan, inscribed in 
Persian characters. There are also the names of three or four rajas thereon, 
in Hindec characters. This gun, I suppose, is about eighteen feet long, and 
its principal object appears to have been to command the neighbouring hill and 
fort of Sooltangurh, which fort must seriously annoy the Mahakot, « "^t the 
fort itself. On the way up, you are shown a very deep cavern, at least I take 
it to be of some length, as they say it goes to Delhi I 
that where you emerge from the subterranean road, or tunnel, there is a la „ 
liTieS or rathi solid door, which is placed over the entrance a 
furnace lit thereon in times of danger. This red hot door 
ward imnediment to assailants. There is no other way np. r°un 

fort of Sooltangurh: the whole of that r«.rt, -M>rotected by rte 
shahipunah and maliakotc, has a stupendous face of rock, of abou 
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feet perpendicular height, with a wet ditch, also sunk in rock ; the effect is 
grand, and it is quite unassailable* It has evidently been pared off with 
immense labour, the heaps of rubbish forming mounds beyond the ditch. The 
perpendicular rock lessens where the works defend it. 

1st July. To Roza, five miles. Viewed the tombs of the kings, princes, and 
ouliahs, of which many are here interred. There is nothing desirable in this 
spot, but the original object of the settlement of these Mahomedan enthu- 
siasts was to do away idolatry, and to establish their faith in the very centre of 
Kafiristan, as they call this neighbourhood, teeming with idols and wonderful 
works of the Bootpuriists. They have at different times been guilty, from 
their blind zeal, of destroying as much as they conveniently could of those 
labours, defacing images, &c. Aurungzebe was not exempt from this bigotry. 
This great man lies under a paltry tomb of red stone, with a miserable screen 
around it, without an inscription (as I was told, for it w'as covered), while 
several of the saints and doctors are in costly sepulchres around him. He 
knew Mrhen grandeur was to be prized. 

4th July. To Shnhpoora, sixteen miles. Descend the ghat from the table- 
land of Roza ; not very bad ; thence the whole way, road excellent, lying by 
Kiisaokera and Gajgaon. 

5th. To Toka, fourteen miles. Crossed the Godavery and encamped at 
Keigaum, on the south aide. The river here is broad, the ghat being below 
the junction of the Beera river. River not fordable ; baggage in boats ; 
horses, camels, &c. crossed by attaching bundles of gourds and baroba-walas : 
thus, too, families cross this wide stream, of 400 to 500 yards, male and 
female, and children, seated on the bundles impelled by them. Toka stands 
on the confluence between the two rivers, a town entirely of terraced houses 
and ghats, built by the peshwah’s adherents, being a noted teruth. Crossed 
the Sewnanuddee, five miles from last ground ; road very |joggy. 

6th. To Heura, nine miles, over a very fine and most extensive plain. A 
pukka fort; took up my quarters in themusjid adjoining. 

7th. To Sonaee Bahmunee, ten miles; took up quarters in a choultry near 
the town. Country remarkably open and level, 

8th. To Doongergaon, eleven miles. The baggage went round; I walked 
through a ravine, or ghat, called, I know not why, " the happy valle}'.” 
Encamped close to a garden of Bajee Row, where is a good baruhdurcc ; the 
garden sunk below the table-land, formed by clefts in the rock, and filled with 
coco-nuts, scoparees, &c. 

9th. To Ahmudnugur, ten miles. The fort good, stone wall, and a broad 
though dry ditch, in good order ; buildings inside neat, and well built. A neat 
little arsenal ; mounted on it a pair of small guns, carrying a few ounces, or 
pound, said to be gold ; did not appear to be purely so. 

10th. To Akulner, ten miles. Road through a remarkably bare, naked 
country ; indeed that has been the principal feature since leaving the Godavery. 
Wood very scarce. Saw a hubbub near a grave ; on asking the cause, was told 
tliat two ghosts had risen from it about an hour before. Inquired where they 
now were, “ O, they are walking about in the village ** (Akulner), was the 
reply. 

lltb. ToRunjungaum, eight miles; country an open plain; put up in blin- 
gla for travellers ; plenty of room in it, and very convenient, but in one respect. 

I9th. To Seroor, sixteen'miles; bare country. Crossed flying bridge over 
the Chore Nuddee, called differently in the maps. A large and good canton- 
ment, said tQ be very healthy, but now almost destitute of troops. General 
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Smith and staff are, however, here. Lines and bunglas arc verging fast to 
ruin, except the head-quarter lines, which, with the horse artillery, &c., and 
the continual passage of strangers, form still a rather large society. 

2^t\u Left Seroor ; road continuing over a plain, open country as hereto- 
fore ; to Kundapore, thirteen miles. Crossed the Bheema at Koregaum, the 
village defended with so much success by Captain Staunton, against the nume- 
rous undisciplined force of the Peshwa. The gur’hee, or walled enclosure, 
with a small door or wicket, is capable of some defence. The Bheema is 
iinfordable for baggage ; a flying bridge. A monument is building on the bank 
oi)posite the town in commemoration of the battle, to be sixty feet high ; two 
miles on to Loni, altogether thirteen miles. 

29th. To Poona. The approach, on reaching the bank of Moota Moola, is 
very good ; the distant view of Parbutee Hill, the temples, winding of the two 
rivers, Moota and Moola, the plantation of trees, &c., give a favourable impres- 
sion of Poona and the vicinity. Crossed the two rivers at their junction, in 
a small boat, and just below what is called the Sangum. This was the resi- 
dency, situated on the point of land at the confluence of the rivers. The 
ruins of the houses bear witness to the destructive attack made by the Peshwa. 
From this Mr. Elphinstonc crossed and rccrossed the river to join the camp. 
The city is not large, and though partly poor houses, has several very good 
ones. Went to the top of Parbutee Hill, on which the Peshwa sat to view 
the result of the battle of Kirkcc ; on seeing it unfavourable he took himself 
off. Although there arc some few houses decorated with paintings outside, 
I did not observe that profusion of mythological history represented, as stated 
by Hamilton and Moor. The cx-()eshwa had three palaces in Poona ; that of 
Suneechur (Saturday, the division of the city so named) seems to be the 
principal, being surrounded with a good stone wall and round bastions. There 
are several fountains in the town ; nothing striking in the way of chouk or 
bazar. An excellent stone road up Parbutee Hill to the temple, which 
commands a fine view of a large talao below the town, the distant cantonments, 
which arc very extensive, the windings of the river, distant plantations of 
trees, and beneath large square enclosures, where bramins were fed on particu- 
lar days, amounting to many thousands, by the Peshwa; several very good 
bunglas rising in the cantonment, also a church. The church and the theatre 
both very good. A fine view from the top of the church, which is to have a 
spire of sixty feet high added. The cantonment and roads very good. 

Left Poona on the 30th. To Burgaon, twentj^-two miles ; made two stages 
in one ; baggage crossed two bridges. Crossed one flying bridge, and one 
ferry over the Moota and Moola, and went, via Dharporee and Chinchore ; 
road good whole way. 

2d. To Carlee or Carla, twelve miles ; good deal of boggy road, though not 
quite so bad as I expected, notwithstanding the rain. The Indrownee nearly 
breast high and very rapid ; camels obliged to go round to the left, and cross 
about a coss round. Good bungla atCarlcc; road gradually leads through 
high hills. Loghur on the left, a noted hill-fort. Plain of Carlee quite 
flooded, and such weather as to prevent me going to see the cave, which is in 
the opposite range of hills. Went, in the afternoon, to Kandala ; dreadful 
road, mountain sluices running in all directions; latter part of the road 
through a most wild romantic country, woody and mountainous. Kandala 
bungla is within a very short distance of a very magnificent ravine, or deep 
vale, betwen the mountains, and the insulated one, which fronts you, is a 
stupendous piece of scenery. 
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3d. To Camfiolys a small village at the bottom of the ghat, six aiiiles. An 
excellent made road the whole way down the Bhor Ghat, the top of which, at 
this season, seems wrapped in perpetual mist and rain, the clouds adhering 
most tenaciously to the summits of the mountains. This circqmstan^'e 
deprived me of the fine view over the Conkan. 1 do not know, however, that, 
it did not add to the effect, the mist by refraction adding to the heights above 
as to the depths below, as I passed down the ghat, and sometimes leaving to 
the imagination an extent which the eye could not pierce. The scenery is cer* 
tainly magnificent, and derived additional beauty from the innumerable streams 
which gushed and fell down the mountain sides. When viewed from below 
the highest mountain retired behind, and turning above the lower range, did 
not appear to me the height of the Vindhya range, at Jauni Ghat. I judged 
from the size the trees appeared to be on the top of the former, and the speck 
almost of the gateway at Jauin, when viewed from below. I may, however, 
have been deceived. The ghat is perfectly practicable for all carriages, even 
wheeled guns, &c, ToOk up my abode in the putaiPs house, at Campoly, a 
a tolerable square enclosure, which preserves me and my people from the 
incessant rains. 

4th. On viewing the ghat mountains again, I think them higher than the 
Jaum Ghat range, and the people about me, when I asked, all said these were 
the highest of the two. It is a difficult thing to compare heights from impres- 
sions made on the eye at different times ; much depends on your turn of 
' thought at the moment. One can scarcely form a good guess even of the 
height of an elephant, except by comparing it with another, in measuring it. 

heft Campoly; road through rich paddy country; crossed numberless 
streams, one breast high, near Chouk. The Conkan, as it is called (though 1 
thought the term applied to the country lower down), is studded with high 
and grand hills or mountains, which separate from the great range, either in 
smaller ranges or separate hills. The soil, for some distance below, as well as 
above the ghat, is red clay, like that in the neighbourhood of Exeter. The 
distance to Chouk twelve miles. 

A good bungla here, on a nice elevated spot, commanding very rich scenery ; 
fields of rice, trees, villages, and in every direction noble mountains, &c. 
From this you see the Bhor Ghat range behind you ; to the northward 
Mathe Ram, a grand hilt, bearing at first view a stupendous square fort on 
its top, but it is natural ; it was however fortified ; to the westward Kurnalla, 
with a high building on its summit, and to the southward the hills on which 
Mamkgurh stands, a grand bluff projecting mass of hills ; but the highest 
•mountain of all is, 1 am told, Farbatgurb, having a fort (as the name imports) 
in a N.W. direction ; but not visible from this, on account of intervening hills. 
The’ neighbouring hills are, 1 understand, inhabited now only by herdsmen, 
who graze their buffaloes on the high grass which they produce. 

5th. To Panwell, twelve miles ; made road most of the way, by pioneers ; 
which, when completed to the ghat, will be a most useful work. Continued 
through rich paddy country, interspersed with ranges of hilb in all directions. 
Phnwell is the very acme of mud and filth. A good causeway road leads to the 
river. A tavern here, in which 1 put up, having vacated the government bungla 
close by to a married family. 

The language used by the natives here appears an odd mixture. A havildar 
came to me at Campoly, and told me cehan poitby iahib. I thanked him, but 
told him I had just got my letters from Panwell, and should reach that again 
as soon as the post. He seemed to be amazed at all this ; at last 1 discovered 
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that he meant a military post, of ten or twelve sepoys. Hired two bunder 
boats. Set off, very fortunately with a fair wind and tide ; reached Bombay 
at sunrise. The scenery at the mouth of the Panwell river, as well as I could 
discover by moonlight was pleasing ; thence the sea becomes more open. You 
pass some small islands (Elephanta one of them), and at length gain a view 
of the coast of the promontory on which Bombay stands, the fort at the 
extremity, and the coast lined to a great distance with towns and houses, more 
or less connected. The barracks are conspicuous. 


CONVERSION OF HINDUS. 

To THB Euitou. 

Sir : Previous to an attempt to expose the deficiency ” or ** inaccuracy ” 
of my information “ concerning the state of Christian missions in India,” as 
your anonymous correspondent, a late Resident in India, in 3^oiir number 
for May, has been pleased to designate that part of my evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on East-India Affairs that touches upon the subject of con- 
version, it was to have been expected that he would have satisfied your readers 
of Ais outh pretensions to that superior credibility he arrogates to himself, in 
impugning statements, not gratuitously advanced, but elicited under the sanc- 
tity of an oath, before the great council of the nation, the result of thirty- 
two years* ofiicial employment in almost every situation where it was possible 
to acquire a knowledge of the religious institutions and caste-usages of the 
people placed under my authority. Resting, however, as your correspondent’s 
information does, upon Missionari/ Reports, it is evident that he has had no 
opportunities of actual observation, without which his att :k must be viewed 
as perfectly innocuous ; and, therefore, I shall content myself with meeting him 
upon his own ground, by the counter-quotation from the last “ Annual Report 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” an autho- 
rity to which he cannot object ; how'cvcr inconclusive, m general, I consider it, 
on the dispositions, the prejudices, and feelings of the natives of India, on 
questions of this nature. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

T. II. Barer. 

From a consideration of the present state of Protestant Christianity in 
Southern India, it cannot fail to lie apparent, that a primary duty is owing to 
tlie household of faith, and that until provision be made for the proper instruc- 
tion and Christian edification of the native congregations dispersed over those 
extensive regions, it is a duty of more than doubtful obligation to add to the 
number of nominal converts, whose ignorance of the doctrine, and neglect of 
the precepts, of the holy religion of Christ, brings their profession into disre- 
pute with the moral and honourable among the Hindoos, and even the rulers of 
the land. — Report, &c., p. 216. 
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LAW OF SUCCESSION IN INDIA. 

No point in ilic Hindu law of property, it would at first siglit appear, 
is susceptible of more easy decision, than whether there exists a pre- 
ference in the distribution of property amongst inheritors on the ground of 
primogeniture. The point might apparently be ascertained, in our present 
advanced state of knowledge, by reference to the law as well as to the 
practice of the Hindus. Strange to say, however, there is no point which 
is less determined. The extension of our judicial authority over Hindustan 
renders it Iiighly necssary, however, that so iinporlant a question should not 
remain in doubt; and it is with the hope that a few cursory remarks of ours, 
which arc ventured with groat diflidence, may induce pt'rsons conversant 
with the subject to give it their consideration, that we advert to a case 
of appeal, which Avas hoard and determined before the Privy Council 
during the past month, and of which decision an authentic report appears 
111 a subsequent page, in w'hich the question of primogeniture has been, 
as it appears to us, incidentally decided. 

Amongst the number of those who contend for a recognitioTi of the 
principle of primogeniture by the institutes and customs of India, we can 
scarcely select a more unexceptionable authority than Colonel "J'od, whose 
experience and familiar acquaintance with the very arcana of Hindu law's 
and usages, in that part of the country wdiere they may bo considered as 
almost uncontaminated by Mo-slem adulterations, renders his diefay upon 
this point, of almost c(|ual weight with the first native authority. That 
gentleman has recently * disputed oroadly the statement of a writer in this 
Journal, avIio had assumed, as a principle, that primogenitureship does not 
exist in India, and that “ property in that country descends to the whole 
family as tenants in common, a solemn act of partition being necessary to 
a distribution of it amongst its members.” Colonel Tod remarks that this 
is true, as far as regards the Soodra or the Vaisya, the artizan or man of 
commerce; but asserts that amongst the aristocracy and military cla.ss, 
that is the Brahmins and remains of the Cshatriya caste, primogeniture- 
ship is not only recognized, but reigns paramount.” 

This question is one to which the Select Coinmiltec of the House of Lords 
on India Affairs directed its attention. One of their lordships inquired of 
several witnesses whether the right of primogeniture prevailed in the distri- 
bution of property amongst the Hindus. In almost every case the an- 
swer was distinctly in the negative ; in one or two it is doubtful only. The 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstone states that it is usual under the Hindu law, to sub- 
divide the possessions of families amongst the children ; and he acknowledges 
that such a practice tends to increase the poverty of the mass of the people 
by preventing the accumulation of property :t the very result which Colonel 
Tod opposes to his antagonist, in the manner of a reductio ad ahsurduniy 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the doctrine of the non-existcnce of primogeni- 
tureship. Mr. Fortcscue, acivil officer of high rank in India, Commissioner 
of Delhi, is asked : 

* See our last number, p.4a, 
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Law of Succession in India, 

637. Docs the right of primogeniture prevail? — No, it docs not. If a man 
dies with four sons, those four share in ecpial proportions ; ami in respect of 
what is called a grand division, a panee, supposing there were four sons, each 
would inherit a division of that pance^ which would create what is called ( 4 ) 
takes, 

Mr. Courteney Smith, judge of the Siiddcr Adawlut for eight years, states 
that at the death of a Hindu his property is divisible,* by which must be under- 
stood, equally. Mr. Fleming, judge of the Circuit (vourt for the Patna division, 
states that at the death of a proprietor, his property, according to the Hindu 
law, is distril)utable*aniongst the sons, and in ecjual proportions. None of the 
witnesses make any distinction between real and personal property. Mr. T. 
C. Robertson, a judge and magistrate under the Bengal government, does 
make such distinction : 

1714. All property is divided among the children in equal proportion, is it 
not ? — Certainly not all ; that would be too general an expression ; it would 
require to define the nature of landed property. Personal property is very 
commonly divided in that way ; but not real property. 

In the case to which we referred in the outset, tlic details of which it 
is unnecessary to recite here, as they arc given in another place, both 
parties seem to admit the fact, that by the Hindu lau', paternal property 
is distributable in equal shares amongst the family, who are co-parceners 
until a formal separation takes place. The question in dispute, or one of 
them, was, whether the acquisitions made by one member of the family, 
prior to a division of the paternal property, was to be considered as made 
out of the undivided fund, and as the joint property of the family. Even this 
question, which iscjirrying the law of ecjual possession to the extreme, is 
afllirnied, and by a decree of Mr. Elphinstone and his council, expressly 
upon the principles and maxims of the Hindu law. Be it remembered, 
moreover, that the family of the Mankeswars, are not 8 oodras or Vaisyas, 
but Brahmins of high caste, in possession of hereditary ollices, and the de- 
ceased was prime minister to the I’eshwa. 

In the appeal to the King in (^ouncil, the petitioner, who is aggrieved by 
the decision of the Bombay authorities, in his representation to his Majesty, 
objects thereto, amongst other reasons, because the decision is contrary 
to the provisions and principles of the Hindu law, by which all accpiired 
property goes from the father to the son^ and not to the father’s brothers. 
There are no shares due to an^ part of a Hindu family of acijuircd 
property, but the son takes the whole, in the same manner as the elder 
son succeeds to his father's real property in England^ in exclusion of 
his brothers," This seems to be decisive of the question : w ith the European 
law of primogeniture before him, the {)ctitioncr laid hold of it, to show, 
by analogy, that a father’s brothers have no title to a share of ac(juired pro- 
perty, which he seems to adm it js divisible, with tlie paternal property, amongst 
the son, or sons. 

Still, it is curious to remark the discrepancy of the opinions given by the 
members of the punchayct, wdio appear to bo h?arncd shastrecs, on the 
* IWd. No. m 1 No. 1201. 
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points arising out of the question. The doctrine of primogenitureship was 
not once mooted in the whole proceedings ; but it was doubted, supposing 
Mullar Row, the respondent, had any claim and the late Bhow had made 
a regular settlement, according to the Hindu law, what would be his 
sharcj— one-third, one-half, or what ? This was one of the points sub- 
mitted to the punchayet. One of the Shastrees says that the three sons of 
Mankopunt, the original proprietor, ought to share in all his fortune and 
possessions whatsoever.* The fortune he amassed, however, was to go 
to his adopted son and Ins two widows; something liberal being given to 
the son of the brother (the respondent) ; but the Shastree cannot specify 
how much. Another says that Appa (the respondent) should be contented 
with some small sum. A third declares that the whole of the possessions 
of Mankopunt, the father of the deceased, whether cnams, houses, or 
of whatever description,” ought to be divided equally between the family ; 
and the whole of the fortune amassed by the deceased should be divided 
equally between the deceased's brothers and tlieir progeny : so that Mullar 
Row would have a further share, in consideration of his being treated as 
the deceased's heir, though not adopted by him. Another gives this reason : 

a brother has no right to any part of whatever fortune any person may 
have amassed himself, besides that which he may have inherited from his 
father; therefore we have not written any sliare for Mullar Row. But 
the brothers lived in friendship together till the death of the Bhow ; there- 
fore we think Mullar Row ought to get soniethiiig liberal.” 

One of the deductions made from the opinions of the Shastrees, by the 
arbitrators, Messrs. Robertson and Lumsden, is, that as the two surviving 
sons of Mankopunt, the grandfather, never separated nor shared their 
hereditary situation of Despandy of Timboorny, their native place, and no 
distinct separate acquisition being alleged and claimed as individual pro- 
perty, they are reciprocally entitled (and their sons by implication) to 
share equally in the fortunes they or their sons may have acquired.” 

Mr. Elphinstonc, in his minute, remarking upon the objection raised by 
the appellant, — that ** the doctrine upon w hich the decision is made is not 
known to the Hindu law, namely, that acquired property to any extent is 
subject to division, if it happens that the person who acquired it had any ot 
tlic paternal property in his hands, and that the doctrine applies only to 
such profits and gains as may have been made in the portion of the paternal 
property employed,” — observes that, the rule here laid down may be ad- 
mitted to be conformable to natural justice, but it is by no means equally 
clear that it is conformable to Hindu law and after examining the opi- 
nions of the Shastrees, he concurs with the arbitrators. 

The appellant, or his counsel, insist that the judgment pronounced by 
Messrs. Robertson and Lumsden, approved by Mr. Chaplin, and confirmed 
by the Governor in Council of Bombay, proceeds upon the erroneous 
application of the opinions of the Hindu lawyers, given upon the subject,- 
to succession to property acquired by personal exertion, whereas they apply 

♦ It l« worthy of remArk, that part W the property of the dcceaiied in the cause eonslRtcd of offiew.* 
which 'were, Uke the rest of the property, held in common, each persou of the family having a joint 
• interest in the profill of them. 
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solely to succession to property derived from the ancestor, or acquired by 
the employment of part of that property. 

Whether this be the fact or not, we cannot venture an opinion ; but in 
cither case, it does appear to our apprehension perfectly clear, that, 
according to the Hindu law, as expounded by the learned personages 
consulted in this case, and by the members of the punchayc^ and according 
to the principles adopted by the arbitrators and the local authorities, the 
principle adopted by the writer of the critique on Mr. Gleig's History of 
India is correct, namely, that the rule of primogeniture does not exist in 
India, and that a solemn act of partition is necessary to a distribution of 
property in that country amongst the members of a family, to whom it 
descends in common. 

Colonel Tod is an authority, however, too high to be hastily overruled ; 
and we should be glad to seethe subject discussed. 

It is to be observed, that in the letter of Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner 
of :the Deccan, to the Bombay government, that gentleman states what 
would induce us to place not much confidence in mere law texts. He says, 
that the practice of the country, as it now exists, has been found to deviate 
considerably from the abstract letter of the law in such cases. 

Having adverted to the circumstance of the (]uestion having been sub- 
mitted to a Punchayct, we cannot refrain from observing the proofs exhibited 
in the proceedings of this tribunal of its unfitness for deciding, or even eluci- 
dating, any question of intricacy or importance. It was in consequence of no 
hope existing that the members of the Punchayet, the proceedings of which 
had been protracted to a great length, would agree in their decision, tliat 
Mr. Chaplin recommended to the litigant parties to refer their disputes to 
the award of some one or two individuals. From a synoptical table of the 
respective opinions of the members of the Punchayct, twelve in number, it 
appears that three gave no distinct opinion at all, and among the other nine, 
there were no less than six different opinions entertained I 

From a report of the original proceedings of the Punchayct, they appear 
to have been of the most cumbrous, vague, and unsatisfactory character. 
Each individual seems to have interrogated the parties, and from thence, 
and from documentary evidence, to have formed his own conclusions. The 
Sircar does not put the queries in a form adapted to extract a distinct and 
specific opinion upon the points at issue; but they embrace other topics, the 
comments upon which, by the Punchayct, lead to a vast variety of ex- 
traneous discussion. Nothing like precision appears in the proceedings of 
this tribunal, or indeed in the law opinions of the Shastrees. Law, which 
is proverbially uncertain in its results, must be almost a lottery in a Pun- 
ohayet, conducted in the manner in which this Poona tribunal was managed. 
Mr. Elphinstonc admits that their progress was extremely slow, and their 
proceedings n'ere confused ; and observes that although, when tlic magis- 
trate (Mr. Robertson) suggested two short questions, one of fact and the 
other of law, they contrived to decide the question of fact ; after nine 
months’ trial, they were incapable of coming to*a conclusion on the ques- 
tion of' law, though they liod the assistance of several learned Shastrees ; 
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the members of the Punchayct being, some of them at least, learned in the 
law. 

It may afford an English reader some amusement to observe the mode of 
examining witnesses by a Punchayct. The following arc some of the 
questions put to the plaintiffs and defendants, and reciprocally : with the 
exception of the first, they are mostly utterly irrelevant, being apparently 
mere chit-chat; just as if Sir James Scarlett should ask a witness how he 
felt himself, or, what news?” 

Question. (To the Defendant.) Did any separation or division of property 
take place (of the Show’s property) ? 

Ansiver. No division or separation took place. 

Q, (To Mulhar Row.) When the Bhow sent for the child to Tiaiboornec 
was he in his senses ? 

A. He was half in his senses, and half not. 

Q. When the Bhow agreed to adopt a child, what nuzar was fixed for the 
Paishwa ? 

A. (By the Defendant’s Vakeels.) The Paishwa asked for no nuzzur and none 
was given ; nor after the Bhow died was any required. But on the fourteenth 
day after the Bhow’s death, the Paishwa gave Luximon Row a sheila, and Mr. 
Elphinstone visited him and gave him a pair of shawls. — On the next day, when 
Luximon Row went to the Durbar, he was ordered to cause the Chow Gurras 
to beat as usual ; but instead of having golden sticks for chobdaurs and golden 
handles to chowreys, he was desired to use silver. 

A. (By the younger Wife). There was no demand for nuziir while I remained 
in Poona. I do not know what happened after the war broke out, for I was 
sent to Purtabghur. The Paishw'a, however, shewed great kindness to the 
boy, and gave him a sheila from himself, and a pair of shawls from the Com- 
pany’s Government. 

A. (By Mulhar Row.) When the Bhow died the Paishwa sent for Nana and 
myself, and ordered us to conduct the affairs of the family. There was nothing 
said about nuzur at Poona. Official papers also were not in the child’s name, 
but in that of “ Carcoons Nisbut Sudasheo Mankeshweer.” At Solapoore we 
were required to pay for the adoption of the child, for the balance of mamlet, 
and a fine for joining with the English in ruining Trimbuejee; and Ramchundcr 
Punt and Kistnajee Mankeshweer’s son passed writings to pay sums on these 
accounts. I answered, that tiie adopted Son could produce no confirmed deed 
(Sumut Puttur), and that there was no paper in existence having the testimony 
of Wuttundars and relations. 

Q. (To the Defendants.) — How did the Government address its official papers 
after the Bhow’s death ? * 

A. There were only two or three official papers which were in the name of 
the Carcoons, because there had been no deed granted to the child appointing 
him to the office of the Bhow. — (The little wife answered to the same effect.) 

Q. Who performed the ceremonies of the Bhow’s obsequies ? 

A. (By Plaintiff, Defendant, and the young Wife.) The child Luximon Row. 

Q. When the Bhow was dying, did he make any present to Appa (the Plain- 
tiff), and what duty was Appa employed in under him ? 

A. (By the Defendant.) He received no reward, and was well taken care of 
during his life. 

■ A. (By Mulhar Row.) No, I got nothing. 

Q. wiio bus now and has had charge of bringing up the child, and by whose 
desire ? 
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A. (By the Defendant and his Guardian.) The Bhow desired both his Wives 
to bring him up ; but tlie elder lady and Kistnajee Mankeshweer have hitherto 
done so. 

A^ (By little Lady.) The same. 

Q. How long was the Bhow sick altogether^ and how long very ill ? 

A. Three months. He became weak in his intellects in Bhaderpudund. He 
was thirteen days without understanding. 

Q. Were you in the house when the Bhow died? 

A. Yes, I was. I was eating iny dinner. 

Q. Did you object to the Son performing the funeral rites ? 

A. I became ashamed as soon as the Bhow died, and did not like to inter- 
fere in obstructing the ceremony. The elder lady and myself were at open 
enmity; my hand was therefore not placed in hers. 

<2. What did the Bhow say to the other when he placed their hands in the 
cider lady’s hand ? 

A^ He desired them all to be of one accord. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE PORTUGUESE IN CHINA. 

The following account of the first settlement of the Portuguese in China, is 
given in the Canton Register from old manuscripts preserved in the Senate 
House at Macao : 

The first attempt upon China by the Portuguese was in 1522, with three 
vessels commanded by Martin Affonyo de Mcllo, who came as ambassador, and 
was defeated by a powerful fleet, near the Bocca Tigris. After this check, they 
continued trading along the coast, from Hainain to Nimpo : in this last place 
they contrived to settle. Their continual navigation from and to Japan en- 
riched the population, till 1542, when the whole was destroyed, in less than five 
hours, by a force of G0,000 natives sent by the Viceroy, in 400 junks, which 
burnt Tb Portuguese vessels, and on shore 800 Europeans were killed after a 
desperate conflict. In spite of this calamity, in two years after, some of the 
Portuguese, by industry and presents, succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the province of Foquien, where they remained three years. But repeated acts 
of encroachment so exasperated the natives, that they contrived to burn in the 
port thirteen vessels of the Portuguese, and of 500 men, only 30 escaped with 
life. Still they continued trading among the islands, until they dared to build 
some huts on the island of Sanchoan, or St. John. These were also move than 
once destroyed, and as often rebuilt, as their vessels going to and from Japan 
always refreshed there. This so continued till the year 1554, in which, the 
Chinese, seeing the island improving, and much frequented by the Portuguese, 
who had buried there St. Francisco Xavier, prevailed on them to transfer their 
habitation and shipping to Sampacao, an island distant 36 miles to the 
westward of Macao. There they remained three years : for in 1557 a 
amous pirate, named Thunsilao, having ravaged all the coast and islands, 
obliged the Chinese to seek the aid of the Portuguese, who destroyed his 
people, after several conflicts. For this feat they were presented to the Vice- 
roy at Canton : and under pretext of drying their ammunition and stores, they 
landed and took possession of Macao, then a deserted place. They here built 
houses and chapels, inviting the rest of the Portuguese from Sampacao, who 
immediately came to their countrymen. The Emperor Camhi afterwards granted 
them this whole Peninsula. 
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OK MUSULMAN SEALS.* 

Thb first seal of Mahomet bore only the words Apostle of 

God,** by which he designated himself. When he had a silver seal made he 
adopted this inscription: 4131 “Mahomet Apostle of God ” 

which was arranged in three lines, one word under another. His disciples 
imitated his example ; and from this period, instead of putting figures upon 
their seals, they were contented with inscribing their names or their devices. 
Sometimes the name stands alone ; sometimes it is accompanied by a pious, 
moral, or superstitious legend ; sometimes there is a legend alone without the 
name. The more simple mode is for the name to be written simply, Ibrahim^ 
Soliniaiif Mahomet ; but there is occasionally added a term of humility, such as 

dUl , Abdallah f “ servant of God,” or briefly t Vr- abd^ his servant,** 
from the profound respect which the Musulmans manifest towards the Deity, 
and which frequently makes them content with denoting Him by the pronoun 
of the third person, convinced that he is incessantly present to all minds. 

Sometimes the name of the owner is accompanied by that of his father. 
The orientals, it is well known, never employ patronymics; whence it is that, 
in ancient times, they wrote “ Solomon son of David,** “ Cyrus son of Cam- 
byses,’* " Alexander son of Philip.** The name in the east ceases with the 
life of the individual who bears it ; and a father rarely gives his own name to 
his sOta. Nor is it unusual for the name of the father to be accompanied by that 
of the son : thus we find Mahomet ahul Cassem^ Mahomet father of Cassero,’* 
&c. This is most customary amongst the Arabs. The Asiatics appreciate 
paternity so highly, that when a son is born to a man, he often adds his name 
to his own, and sometimes even assumes his son*s name instead of his own : 

whence it arises that names beginning with the word abuy “ father,** arc so 
common in oriental history. Analogically, the son sometimes renounces his 
own name for that of his father ; whence we have ebn Ibrahm, “ son of Ibra* 

him;** ebn Mokammedy " son of Maliomet,** or the word , which in 
Arabic, is prounced iAn, ebuy and ben. It is worthy of remark that the terms 
son and father are always taken, in the east, in their natural sense. Ado|)tion 
is practised amongst Musulmans ; but subsequent to Mahomet, wherever it 
takes place, the father is prohibited from giving to the person he adopts the 
name of son, and the latter from treating his new parent as a father. 

Sometimes the owner of the seal adds to his own name the names of hie 
father and grandfather : a practice which has been more parliculariy practised 
by certain sovereign bouses, such as the Mogul sovereigns of India of the race 
of Tamerlane. These princes inscribed upon their seals their own name and 
those of their ancestors as far back as this conqueror, so that each generation 
was obliged to add another name. 

With respect to the name itself, it is commonly conformable to the spirit of 
Islamism. Amongst the disciples of Mahomet, there are names which are 
fibvourites, and others which they dislike. The former are generally the names 
of good angels as well as of patriarchs and prophets mentioned in the Bible ; 
to which are added those of some of the saints of Christianity, of Mahomet, 
and of personages who contributed to the establishment of Islam. All these 

Translated and abridged from M. ReinAud’s Description dee AfMumene Mututmatu du Cabinet de 
Jf. to Due de Btoooe. 
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personages^ in their opinion^ are now in heaven ; and, in assuming their 
names, they consider themselves under their protection : conformably to this 
maxim, which they attribute to Mahomet: “ give your children the names 
prophets.” The names rejected by Mussulmans are those of bad angels and 
great criminals, believing, in the same spirit, that whosoever adopts one of 
those names, thereby manifests an intention to take the original bearer of it as 
his model. 

In respect to names borrowed from the Bible, it must be observed that Mus- 
sulmans believe in both the Old and New Testament; they arc persuaded that 
Abraham, Moses, David and Jesus were beings beloved of God, and that the 
doctrines they preached were true ; they believe in all the miracles attributed 
to them, except that they allege that it is false that Jesus Christ was any thing 
more than a prophet; and they maintain, that although the doctrines of Moses 
and of Christ were true, they were altered when Mahomet came into the world, 
and that it was reserved to their prophet to re-establish those doctrines in all their 
purity. Thus, according to the Mussulmans, all the personages mentioned in 
the Bible, as having led a pure and holy life, arc entitled to respect, and it is 
good to employ tliein as intercessors with God. Those personages, they think, 
preached the true religion ; that is, they were true Mussulmans. They, how- 
ever, make a distinction between the patriarchs and the prophets. They pay 
especial honour to Noah, or Nooh, as they call him, who disarmed the celestial 
wrath, and deserved to escape the universal deluge ; to Abraham, or Ibrahim, 
who, in order to please God, Quitted his own country, and became the father 
of believers; to Moses, or Mousa, who appeared before Pharaoh, with his rod 
in his hand, and who passed dry-shod over the lied sea ; to Solomon, or Soli- 
nian, who filled the universe with his fame ; to Job, or Ayoub, the most perfect 
model of patience; to Jonah, or Younez, who was vomited alive from the belly 
of the whale. These names are found in almost every page of the Corauy as 
well as that of Jesus Christ, or Esa, as Mahomet writes the name, to whom the 
Mussulmans would render all the honour due to him, did they not deny his di- 
vine character. They even, in some particulars, go much further than we do; 
in the spirit of credulity which has always characterized tlie East, they attribute 
to these personages a multitude of miracles and prodigies, of which the Bible 
discovers no trace. Most of these prodigies are found in the Corariy and as 
they are taken from the Talmud, and the Rabbinical books, we have proof that 
Mahomet borrowed more from the writings of the Jews than from those of 
the Christians.* 

Amongst the names detested by the Mohamedans, are those of the divinities 
anciently adored by the idolatrous tribes of Arabia. These divinities were 
exceedingly numerous ; there was one for every du}' in the year. The principal 
of them bore the name of Lat, Menat, and Ozza. So great was the devotion of 
the Arabs towards these rude works of their hands, that, after the example of 
the Phoenicians, and of the people of the land of Canaan, they took their own 
names from them : as Ahd-olmenat, ** servant of Menat;” Abd-oloxza, ** servant 
of Ozza.” Some even, who prostituted their worship to the stars of heaven, 
took the name of Abd-olshems, “servants of the sun.” The abhorrence of the 
Mussulmans for the false divinities is founded upon the following story, which is 
alluded to in the Coran: Eve, when first pregnant, applied to a demon named 
Haret to know what she should bring forth. The demon offered to obtain 
from God the grant, that she should produce a creature like herself, on con- 
dition that she gave it the name of Abd~olharet, or “ servant of Haret.” 1 he 

* It would appear that* considering the vast number of Jews settled in Arabia, many of these pro- 
digies must have been known to the idolators there anterior to the time of Mahomet. 
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unfortunate Eve believed him, and God, in order to punish her, caused the 
infant to die. 

• Children arc named, amongst the Mohamedans, eitlicr at the birth, or at the 
period of circumcision, wlien the child reaches the age of five or six years : the 
fathers gives names to the sons, the mothers to the daughters. Sometimes a 
great many names arc put together, and one is drawn by lot ; that which comes 
first is considered as from heaven. However, it is usually arranged in a family 
that one of tlie members sliall bear the name of Mahomet. 'J'he prophet, ac- 
cording to his votaries, had three names ; on the earth he was called Moham- 
med, which wc have corrupted into Mahomet; in heaven he is named Ahmed; 
ill hell Mahmood. These three names, the two former especially, arc regarded 
as holy, and it is supposed that all who bear them will be saved. 

Sometimes eliildren arc dedicated to a male or female saint, in imitiation of 
what is related in the Coran respecting St. Anne, mother of the virgin, who 
vowed the child with w hich she was pregnant to the Almighty. These conse- 
crations take place commonly on the birth of the child, or even prior ; the 
ceremony imposes upon the child the obligation to devote his life to the service 
of the personage to whom he is vowed : and in token of his servitude, his ear 
is pierced. Such children receive a corresponding name, such as Mahammed'- 
Couli^ “slaves of Mahomet ;” Ali-Couliy “slaves of Ali,” &c. 

Ill the inscriptions u]ion their seals, the Orientals sometimes add to the 
name some legend in praise of God, or some eulogy on the person, or patron, 
whose name they bear. It rarely refers to ihenTselves; this they would esteem 
to be a disrespect towards God or his saints. On the contrary, they en- 
deavour to make themselves appear as insignificant as they can. If the per- 
sonage is mentioned in the Coran, as it is mostly accompanied there by some 
expressions of praise, and it is customary to prefer those words. For example : 
it is related in the Coran, that Abraham, having refused to adore the impious 
Nimrod, was cast into a furnace, and by the Divine permission the fire did not 
burn him. This passage is chosen as a device. If the Coran contains nothing 
relative to the personage in question, search is made elsewhere. There is 
extant an Arabic poem, in praise of Mahomet, entitled Bvrda, or “ Mantle,*’ 
because, it is said, if it be applied to any part of the body, it cures every 
species of disease. If any eulogy upon Mahomet is wanted to engrave upon a 
seal, a verse can be borrowed from the Borda, 

There are poems of the same description extant, respecting the patriarch 
Joseph, and other holy persons of antiquity. The amours of Joseph, whom 
the Orientals call Youssouf, and the wife of Potiphar, whom they name 
Zuleikha, have always been celebrated in the East; Arabic, Persian, and Tur- 
kish poets hav^sang them ad nauseam, and they have become as it were a vast 
field for the exercise of their imagination. The Orientals have imagined that 
ill these subjects, they find something of a very exalted character. In their 
opinion, the chaste Joseph, whom they represent to have been the handsomest 
man that ever existed, is the image of divine perfection, and that Zuleikha’s 
irresistible passion for him, is the emblem of the creature’s aspirations towards 
the Creator. 

Other poems may be cited, the subject of which is altogether profane ; and 
others which celebrate the true or false exploits of the ancient heroes of 
Persia. But as the engraved stones breathe a spirit essentially religious, those 
poems are rarely alluded to upon them. The scruples of the Mussulmans arc 
founded upon this incident : there was a merchant at Mecca, in the time of 
Mahomet^ named Nadhar (erroneously called Nasser by D’ilerbclot), who had 
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sojourned for a long time in Persia, and as lie had imbibed the historical narra- 
tives of that country, his amusement, on his return to Mecca, was to relate 
them to his countrj^men. When Mahomet began to preach his doctrines, and 
to cite the prodigies of the Talmud and the Rabbinical books, the Mcccanese 
told him they were acquainted with events far more surprising. From that 
moment, the prophet swore a mortal hatred to Nadhar, who, having fallen into 
his hands, was beheaded by him. 

The poems most useful for understanding engraved stones, are those in 
which the verses end with the same letter. It fVe(|nently happens, that the 
inscription upon an engraved stone is not clear. If it be in verse, and a poem 
is known, the verses of which terminate with the same letter, recourse may he 
had to it. There exists, it is true, an immense number of poems, the verses of 
which terminate with the same letter. An Arab boasted in tlie eighth century 
of onr era, that lie could repeat by heart a liiiiulred |)oeins on each letter of the 
alphabet. But we have here only to do with those whose subject has some- 
thing holy. 

When they employ, in a device, a prayer taken from the Cnraiiy they prefer 
such as are put into the months of the ancient patriarchs and prophets : these 
prayers having been heard, they are considered as consecrated, ami it is hoped 
they may have the same effect. One of those most frccpicntly used, is that 
uttered by the prophet Jonah when vomited from the whale’s belly : “ There 
is no other God but thou ; praises be to thee; as for me, I am of the luimbcr 
of sinners.” 

Some persons arc scrupulous in laying the Coran under contribution ; they 
content themselves with some pious or moral sentiment, such as“ There is no 
power but in God,” &c. 

Occasionally the inscriptions consist of short moral reflections on the fragi- 
lity of human affairs, on the charm of friendship, on the benefits of a good life, 
on death and the judgment to conic. The words are often in verse or rhyming 
prose. Such is the imjiortance which the Mussulmans attach to rhyme, that 
they sacrifice to it perspicuity, elegance, and taste. The sentiments or maxims 
are mostly in Arabic, and are said to originate from Mahomet, which imparts 
so much authority to them : they arc designated under the general name of 
traditions. 

In some cases the inscription on seals are neither pious, nor moral, but 
superstitions. The ohjecl is then of a peculiar kind. Almost all Asiatics arc 
infatuated by magic, sorcer}', astrology, the cabalistic art, or some other occult 
science. Even those who withhold their belief from them dare not wound 
common prejudices, and act frequently like the rest. It is an opinion widely 
circulated throughout the east, that there exists a species ofif^einons and evil 
spirits, whose sole occupation is to wander about the world and torment the 
human race. These spirits people water, earth, fire, air, the stars, and arc 
most frequently found in ruins, uninhabited places, and at the bottom of wells 
and cisterns. Some of them acknowledge the Jaw of God, and fear to hurt 
living beings ; but the majority have no restraint, and it is necessary to be 
constantly on one’s guard against their malice. These notions arc very 
ancient ; they are discoverable amongst almost all the nations of Asia, and 
they existed in Arabia in the time of Mahomet, who seems to have sanctioned 
them by his example. We read in Musulnian writers, that Mahomet believed 
be beheld on all sides spirits intent upon his destruction. He repeatedly 
invented exorcisms to repel the effects of their wickedness; and, at length, be- 
lieving himself bewitched, be caused two chapters of the Covan to descend from 
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heaven for his deliverance : these are the two last in the book, and they are 
still resorted to, being called par excellence " the two amulets.” 

The amulets used by the Mohamedans have the name of IcJ , or 
“ invocations.” They are to be had for all kinds of good, as well as against 
every sort of evil. There are amulets against the plague, diseases, fires, &c. 
Soldiers wear them to preserve them against the blows of the enemy ; women 
employ them to remove sterility, or to preserve the children they have; they 
are used to obtain rain or fair weather, to discover treasures supposed to be 
concealed in the bowels of the earth, to protect horses, mules, and other 
valuable beasts, as well as the fruits of trees, and to guard against the croaking 
of frogs, and the stings of flics in the summer. The common people are 
contented with a formula on a scrap of paper; but those who are more parti- 
cular have the sentences, generally from the Coran, engraven on stones, 
metal plates, &c. Application is commonly made, to procure these talismans, 
to the sheikhs or superiors of the musulman convents, and to dervishes who 
are in possession of influence over people’s minds. There is a peculiar science 
upon this subject, vvhich is in high repute. There are many treatises upon 
this science, in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, These expedients are resorted 
to, however, only in Turkey, Persia, and those countries where civilization has 
commenced. In those parts which are still a prey to barbarism, as Arabia and 
Nigritia, application is made to the first comer, who need not be a Musulman: 
it is sufficient that he has some reputation for science, and if he be an Euro- 
pean, so much the betjer. 

This kind of moral superiority, which we have acquired in certain countries 
of Asia and Africa, is a very remarkable circumstance. It seems to result 
from the great progress which had been made in the career of civilization in 
those countries formerly. The people, plunged in the most stupid ignorance, 
and incapable of explaining the ascendancy which knowledge imparls, im.aginc 
that the edifices, whose ruins are still before them, were reared by men in pos- 
session of some peculiar secrets, and who are in communication with beings 
superior to human nature. They think that genii, who were subject to those 
great men, removed all the difficulties in the way of their undertaking. It is 
in this manner they endeavour to account for the immortal monuments of the 
glory of the Pharoahs, and of the ancient potentates of the East. Conscious 
that the modern Europeans have overcome some of the ancient Oriental 
despots, and that they erect, at the present day, splendid works, the people 
of the East conclude that they inherit the wisdom of their ancestors, and can 
revive the memory of the past. 

When written upon paper, the talisman is folded in a piece of stuffy or put 
into a box, whiefl^is carried about the person. Sometimes the paper is placed 
in a ring, between the stone and the metal. An expedient somewhat similar 
was practised by the ancient Jews, who, it is well known, were very supersti- 
tious, and believed in magic and sorcery. Josephus tells us, that when they wished 
to deliver a person from evil spirits, they enclosed a certain plant in the collet 
of a ring, and placed it under the nose of the patient, pronouncing the name 
of Solomon ; “ for,” adds Josephus, it was to this great prince the honour 
of this discovery is attributed, as well as other magical operations, and with- 
out him it would be impossible to obtain success.” 

Engraved stones or meta] have, however, a great advantage over pieces of 
paper, in aiding the virtue of the words. The Orientals ascribe to certain 
substances, such as the ruby and the emerald, extraordinary virtues. It is 
important, however, that the moment when the stone or plate is engraven be 
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a fortunate one, in an astrological sense. The Orientals believe that the stars 
influence stones, metals, and inanimate matter, as well as men. Another expe- 
dient is that of fumigation, a term which is applied generally to all the bodies 
which are exposed to smoke ; but here it denotes a certain magical operation, 
which consists in perfuming them. They begin by sacrificing an animal, and 
rub with its blood the stone or metal to be used : then they throw incense and 
perfumes into a strong fire, and endeavour to make them penetrate the metal 
or stone. The ceremony is completed by abstinence, pilgrimage, &c. 

We are bound to say that the Musulman doctors generally concur in con- 
demning these vain practices, and that many Asiatics forbear to use them. 
But the multitude has every (vhere the same predilection for those super- 
stitions. 

The aforegoing remarks, which afibrd an idea of the spirit which prevails in 
the inscriptions on engraved stone, apply to all seals, those of private indivi- 
duals as well as the public signets of princes. Let us now pass to other pecu- 
liarities. 

In the first place, we ought to explain why nothing is said respecting the 
titles and qualities which, it would seem, ought to be inseparable from certain 
names. But in this respect, the Musulmans are not so vain as we are. In the 
same proportion that we are anxious to display our greatness, they seek to 
abase themselves, presuming not to speak of themselves, or if they do, it is in 
a most humble manner. This spirit is common to high and low. The only 
titles upon which they pride themselves are those of sheriff or “ noble;” teyedy or 
lord ameer y or “ chief,” which are given to those who are reputed to be of 
the blood of Mahomet ; this is the sole hereditary nobility of the East. Another 
title often found upon engraved stones, is that of hajjcy or “ pilgrim,” which 
belongs to those who have performed the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

Far from proclaiming their titles, they seek to degrade themselves, assuming 
the designation of fakir y or ** pauper,” of dervish, or “ mendicant,” of slave, dog, 
and impure animal. It must not be imagined that it is only the lower orders who 
thus abase themselves ; grand viziers, princes, and sultans, do the like. We 
perceive herein the spirit which has ever characterized Islamism : the Musul- 
mans regard themselves equal before God, and pride themselves upon this 
equality. A king of Palmyra, shortly after the death of Mahomet, and under 
the Caliphat of Omar, became a Musulman and accompanied the Caliph to 
Mecca. In performing the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, he was hurt by one 
of the lower order, and full of wrath, fell upon the poor fellow ; but Omar 
restrained him, saying, “ Here we are all equal : there is no difference between 
great and small, rich and poor: moderate your anger.” 

It is chiefly in India that the Musulmans have departed froq|^ this spirit of 
humility. After the example of the idolaters of the country, their warriors have 

often adopted upon their seals the title of , hahadur, or brave,” and 
, singay or “ lion.” Ministers and governors of provinces take the 
titles of directors of the kingdom, support of the empire, lord of lords. 
There are, nevertheless, countries in which, during the last centuries, the 
princes have sought to distinguish themselves from their subjects. Thus in 
Persia, the reigning king entitles himserf King of the Age ; and the Imam of 
Muscat calls himself Imam and Pontiff of the Musulmans. Such titles as these 
have often given occasion to sanguinary wars. 

In Turkey, a peculiar custom exists. The seal of the sultan, as well as the 
coin and what.soevcr has a state character, bears a signature which is culled 
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togra. It IS a combination of connected flourishes, containing the name 
of the prince, and some wish for the prosperity of his reign. 

In Africa, and the Barbary States, the beys and deys use the figure of a 
crescent, or something resembling a heart. 

In India, certain Musulmans employ the symbol of a two-edged sword ; that 
which Mahomet presented to his son-in-law All. 

We read in an Arab historian (Arabshah), that Tamerlane adopted for his 
mark three circles thus disposed , accompanied by the Persian device : 
“ thou hast been true ; thou hast been saved.” 

It is worthy of remark, that nothing of this kind is observed upon the seals 
of the first Mussulmans and early caliphs. They interdicted themselves, even 
from the allusion, now so frequent, to Mahomet and the ancient patriarchs. 

The absence of human figures, or of any living thing upon seals, is another 
indication of the spirit which pervades Islamism. Up to the time of Mahomet, 
seals in Arabia bore figures ; at least it was so all over the East. Some persons 
placed upon engraved stones figures of saints or deities ; others their own like- 
ness; others representations of animals. The Jews alone retained their 
ancient abhorrence of all human representations. Mahomet, out of a hatred 
towards idolatry, adopted the Jewish notions in this respect. The Mussulmans, 
moreover, were severely interdicted from representing figures, at least on 
engraved stones. We have found only two or three which contravene this 
I>recept. 

But if they were so scrupulous in respect to engraved stones, and wherever a 
religious feeling is predominant, it is not so with regard to books, plates of 
metal, and walls of houses. Some, it is true, take the precaution of not ex- 
hibiting human figures entire : one wants an eye, another an car. 

The next subject of consideration is the language in which the inscriptions 
are made. It is either Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. The former, as a sacred 
language, is greatly used, the Coran^ the traditions, and chief books of doctrine 
and discipline, being in Arabic. This tongue is still spoken in Arabia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Africa. The Persian is employed more particularly 
in Persia, and the north of India. The Turkish prevails throughout the 
Ottoman empire, and in a part of Asia. The Persian, however, is still used in 
Turkey, and the Turks have a taste for it. Hence it happens, that the language 
is no certain test of the country of the stone.s. Such a Persian distich is com- 
monly met with on African stones; and such a Turkish formula is in frequent 
use in Persia. 

With respect to the characters employed by Mussulman nations, they are 
Arabic. The Arabic language and writing being the sole link of communication 
between Mussulmans, the alphabet of the conqueror was generally used. 
Even in those countries where there existed peculiar dialects, it was esteemed 
a duty to employ the characters of the country of Mahomet. At a subsequent 
period, when the domination of the Arabs was overthrown, the dialects 
resumed their ascendancy. Moreover, some of the Mohamedan countries fell 
under the power of people from the depths of Tartary ; then were formed the 
languages which are now spoken in Turkey and Persia ; but the use of the 
Arabic alphabet was still retained: except that as the Persians and Turks had 
to express sounds peculiar to themselves, they modified the power of certain 
of the Arabic letters, by means of points placed above or below them. This 
uniformity is an advantage to those who devote themselves to the study of 
Oriental monuments. Unfortunately, the characters themselves have more or 
less changed; those now used are not altogether the same as were employed 
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heretofore. The aiv^icnt characters, those at least which occur on niotiunients, 
were generally written in right lines : they became gradually rounded. The 
ancients called them Cufic^ from the town of Cufa, on the Tigris, w’here they 
were invented. The new characters were denominated Ncskhi^ or running- 
hand. 

The inscriptions arc written in the following manner. In the Arabic, as in the 
Hebrew alphabet, the consonants only are expressed ; the vowels consist only 
of certain little signs placed above and below, and are most frequently omitted. 
It is therefore necessary to supply them, which is the first difficulty. Another 
is, that many of the consonants are alike, therefore the same character may be 
rendered in several diiferent ways : in order to distinguish them, points have 
been inserted, called diacritical points, placed above and below them, but they 
arc sometimes omitted. It is easy from hence to conceive the extreme embar- 
rassment of a translator. But this is not all ; as if the Asiatics endeavoured to 
render their inscri))tions unintelligible, they sometimes shorten words, invert the 
order of the syllables, and disperse, as it were, the elements of the sense. Add 
to this, that they are ignorant of the use of points, &c. and it may be easily be- 
lieved that the sense, if not known before-hand, cannot sometimes be dis- 
covered. 

It only remains for us to speak of the date. This is always that of the He- 
gira. llegira is an Arabic word signifying “flight;” and it implies the emi- 
gration of Mahomet, when the prophet, being obliged to quit Mecca, retired to 
Medina. The event took place A.D. 6^2, and has since served as an epoch 
to ail the Mussulman nations. If the year of the Mohamedans was the same as 
ours, the exact date would be easily adjusted; but their’s is a lunar year of 354 
days, and consequently is shorter than our solar year by eleven days, which, in 
round numbers, makes a variation of three years in a century. 

The date is marked on Mussulman monuments in cyphers, read like ours, 
from left to right. The sole difficulty in reading the date arises from Orientiil 
negligence : sometimes, instead of writing 1243, they will write 243, or even 43. 
So long as the thousand merely is oniitted, it is easy to supply it; but if the 
century be also omitted, it is impossible to say whether the date be 1243, 1143, 
or 1043. 

We may here ask, since the Musulmans began the use of cyphers, which 
they call Indian, at a comparatively late period, how’ did they denote dates 
previously ? Materials are not sufficiently numerous to enable us to answer 
this question satisfactorily. Upon medals and sepulchral inscriptions the date 
was expressed wholly in letters ; upon engraved stones, this method would 
have required too much space. 

There is a peculiar mode of marking the date in the east, to which we have 
given the name of chronogram. In the Arabic, us well as in the Hebrew and 
Greek alphabets, each letter has a numeral power. By combining an inscrip- 
tion so that, besides the sense conveyed by each word, the sum total of the 
numeral value of the letters should correspond with the year of the Hegira, in 
which it was written, a double advantage is gained. Thus it was A.H. 803 
that Tamerlane, having conquered Damascus, and almost rased it from the 
ground, conceived the idea of perpetuating the recollection of his barbarous 

success, by striking money bearing the Arabic word > signifying destruc- 

tion, which, at the same time, denoted, by the numeral value of ^the letters, 
the year of the ruin of the Syrian capital. We are not aware whether this 
method has been employed in inscriptions on stones ; it is very frequently used 
on coins and other records. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. 


Sr THE llfiV OR. WAIT. 


to go, to move; /raAo (drag — Anglice\ causatively. 
vagy to go ; vagor Also vag^h. 

ag^hy to go, to hasten ; u.y»y agOy perhaps in a causative sense. 
iaghy to speak; Xiyuy toquor, 

liig*hy to.be able, to have the power; Xuyoj or Xcix,6» (obsolete) 

Xctyj^Avu. 

3r^ tichy* to venerate, to worship ; elytog, tiyvag, 

anchy to explain, to speak distinctly and submissively, to venerate, to 

go; uyyiXXtty uyytXoi, angelus. 

^lichy to cook ; qu, Tri^rTAt Trtrraty obs.) ? 

richy to disjoin ; ^iyvvfAt ( — puyvvof ). 

31^ jarch'hy\ to threaten, to curse ; jurgoy jtirgovy jurgium ; also 
fN O 

fharcKhy jarchy and ^"^^^jk^arck, 

tobeflixed; qu, ^tyc^, psytofy rigeo, rigor, rigidus? 
gajy to be glad ; yjj5<w, gatideo, 

r 

garjy to shout, to make a nois»; garrioy garrulusy yee^vof. 

to adhere, to be joined; yrriyvvAt, Tr^ywpci. 
manjy to clean,* to purify ; mungOy emungOy uTrafxixra-u ? — fAdtre-u ? 

Also * 5 ^ m^nj, 

ytijy to join together, to yoke ; jugOy jugum (the Latin j having been 
pronounced as our ^tvyyvfit — ^goyvvfti, ^goyo?, the dialectical varia- 

tion. 

riijy see r^chy to break ; p^yai, -fflol, Y^iy^ty frango, 

trUiy to cleave ; qu. trudo 9 

h&ty to move, to shake ; nuiOy nutusy viloty nvftet, 
p&ty to move ; ^oio^y pesy pedis, 

, to wound, to strike, peto f Also 

mety to be mad, void of senses; ped^vtty peg^n. 


^ CS is pronoucced as ch in cheese, church. 


t Ch*h w merely the aspiration of it. 



Ph ilological Conjectures. 

95^ liit, to act like the boy ; ludo. Also 

V(it, to divide ; di — vido. Also v^d. 

•s • 

cl ^ veMf to clothe; vestioy vestis, 

5R gUt^, to cover ; qu. scutum P 
H ^ m&ih\ to reflect, to meditate ; fAv^riua^ 

to be oppressed with grief ; Xv^riat, Xv^rviy luctus. 
v&th, to grow, to be increased ; qu. vetus P 
kUd, to form, to fashion ; cudo. 

STR niadf to measure ; metiorf nieta, f^iT^zafy fAtr^ov. 

riiud, to dcf)reciate, contemn ; rudis. 
vtdy to call ; in-vilo. 

an, to live, to draw breath; antma, animus, qu. anhelo? 
kUn, to sound ; cano, canorus, 
m. kshdn, to kill ; Kutva. Also kshUn. 

to consult, to invite, to address; qu. ywn? 
g*han, to shine; y^voaty ycivag. 
t&n, to go windingly, &c . ; qu, re/ya/, tendo P 
j^h&n, to go ; ^Miva. 

m. mrhi, to hurt, to kill ; qu, fAet^ac/yof ? 

knt, to explain, tell, &c. ; 
wn tyUt, to shine ; 

M to fall ; TTiraty •xroMy TrtTrru. 

vUst, to torment, to kill ; vaslo, 
vat, to go ; vado, 

knu€h, to hurt, &C. ; yyot^ooi, yyd^t^g ? 

krU^h, to hurt, &c. ; qu, K^xrza, x^drog, K^drt^ogy KU^rog ? 

grtit'h, to be bending; qu. yg«if — — cf. 

HVJ" prnth, to be celebrated, to be praised; Tt^tmva. wgaToj. 
priUhUnO, first, chief; M*M T pr^tM, fame, &c. 
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to be old. 

cr«r*r 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roi^al Asiatic Society . — A general meeting of the Society took place on the 
7th May : Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., Vice President, in the chair. 

Amongst the donations presented were the following MSS., procured by Mr. 
Fullarton, the governor of Penang. 1. A Laos MS., on palm leaves, entitled 
Phra^maUihee-low ; 2. a Pegu MS., on jialm leaves, called Bo^ree~vong ; 3. a 
Siamese and Bull MS., on palm leaves, being a treatise on astrology ; 4 a Bali 
MS., on palm leaves, culled Prah-ape-tam-sehei-tam-ranf or Morning and 
Evening Prayers, in Bali ; ii. a Siamese drama, in six acts, written on blackened 
paper; 6. a Siamese MS. on pathology ; 7> a Siamese MS. on the ancient lan- 
guage of that country ; 8. and 9. two speeimens of Pali on white paper. From 
T. H. Baber, Esq., some papers on landed tenures in southern India. From 
the Literary Society of Batavia the twelfth volume of its Transactions. 

The Right Ilr.n. 11. J. Wilmot Horton, recently ajipointcd governor of 
Ceylon, was elected a non-resident member; and H. J. Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., 
a resident member of the Society. 

The Abbe Dubois, the celebrated missionary of the Mysore, who was pre- 
sent, was introduced and admitted a foreign member of the Society. 

The paper read was a sketch of the constitution of the Kandyan kingdom, 
communicated by Sir A. Johnston, and, so far as was read at this meeting, 
comprised an account of the authority and jurisdiction of the king and the 
adikars, or chief of the nobles ; and also of the establishment of the elephant 
department, and the method of catching and taming the wild elephants. 

The authority il|F the king was supreme and absolute, the ministers having 
the power to advise but not to control his will. 

The highest ofHccrs of state arc the two adikars ; the persons subject to 
their peculiar jurisdiction were the messengers, the whip-crackers, and the 
gaol guard ; they had also charge of the police of Kandy and the ferries, and 
they possessed a general jurisdiction over the whole of the Kandyan provinces. 

At the termination of the meeting it was announced that the anniversary 
meeting of the Society would be held on Tuesday the 7th June, at one o’clock. 

Bombay Branch of the Iloyal Asiatic Society , — At a meeting of this Society, 
on the 29th November, Sir John Malcolm in the chair, Mr. R. C. Money said 
he was happy in being able to communicate to the members that the Society 
was now nearly free from debt, and in the month of March would be entirely 
so. «On losing this incumbrance, he hoped the shelves of their noble rooms 
would be quickly filled. He was also glad to tell them, that matter sufficient 
had been selected from among the papers latterly forwarded to them, to 
form a very interesting volume. These papers would be copied and sent 
home. He could not help remarking on the great change which had taken 
place in the outward appearance of the Society, and on the increasing spirit of 
inquiry which had grown up during the last few years amongst them. This 
might be chiefly attributable to the exertions made in England by those 
splendid associations of the learned and the powerful, which had communi- 
cated some of their influence to the residents of this remote country. He 
then proceeded thus, with Reference to an address to Sir John Malcolm, which 
Irad been proposed by Mr. Romcr : — 

** The age has passed away, when only a few solitary individuals, scattered 
in different parts of the world, were devoting their time and talents to the 
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pursuits of Oriental literatorei when perhaps its feeble rays shone dimly froii^ 
the fretted vaults of monkish superstition alone, and the compiler of an 
Arabic lexicon, or the translator of an Eastern tale, were looked upon as 
wonders in the world of science and research. Yet to them wc must ever 
recur with grateful thanks, for having first opened to us the portals of Asiatic 
knowledge, toiling through difficulties which we can never meet with, and 
overcome often with doubts which cease now to distract us. This age, I say, 
has passed away, and we owe to that remarkable man, Sir William Jones, the 
happy thought of concentrating all the talent that was floating unemployed in 
•this part of the globe, and of bringing its power forth in the service of litera- 
ture. How he has succeeded, the discoveries made during his life-time, and 
since his death, can well attest; and although, like most persons, when about 
to explore some hitherto untouched mine, either of nature or of knowledge, 
his vivid fancy created beneath the unopened surface hoards of golden advan- 
tages which were never realized, and not half the discoveries were made which 
his enthusiasm led him to believe could be effected by diving into the depths of 
Hindu tradition, and taking from the quiet retreat of ages, where their remains 
had slumbered, the iinrcvealcd treasures of Bralnninic lore, which, like the 
long-buried bodies of men, crumbled to dust on being cx[)osed to the breath 
of day — yet did not these disappointments break his indefatigable spirit, or 
subdue the energy of his associates. 

It is true, no truce of history was ever produced to liglitcn the darkness 
of past ages; and the islands of the Western Sea, which had long haunted the 
fanciful spirit of Major Wilforil, touched by the wand of truth, were found to 
be but the dreams of his own desires, and the extraordinary suggestions of 
fraud and deceit. Yet has much, and woiidciTully much, been done during so 
short a period. Preju<licc for, and extravagant love of, ai^icnt institutions, 
have given way to fact; we no longer look on the Hindu as a being ulmo.sc 
antediluvian, and fling around his very abode those sacred associations vvliicli 
should only be yielded to something far holier than the Bruhminic priesthood 
has been found to be. Wc have, it is true, destroyed the illusion which igno- 
rance had gathered around the mystic worship of the triad. The astronomy 
of the East, and its occult philosophy, and fresher discoveries, wliich will lay 
open the very heart of this wonderful superstition, will probably bring its 
boasted antiquity on many points to within a short period of our own existence. 
Yet who can regret that this should be the case ? 

The object of all study and research must be truth to be useful ; and 
enough has been gained, if with such light wc have made greater ac(;uaintaiicc 
with the cu.stoins and manners, laws and institutions, of the various nations, 
with all their curiously diversified features, which extend from Cape Comorin 
to the Himala mountains. On these and many other subjects much still re- 
mains to be done ; and many literary characters arc now turning their attention 
to atill more intricate and ab.sorbing objects — the doctrine of languages, their 
origin and ramifications, and the remarkable texture of some, which may 
eventually lead to most interesting conclusions. 

** But India has not been the only field for the spirit of research to roam 
through. Egypt, Arabia, and Syria have suficred their wild and lawless tracts to 
be trodden by the adventurous traveller; and what is of far more real interest to 
the highly cultivated and rational mind, have added, if any such collateral 
testimony could add, fresher lights to the truths, practical and historical, of 
that wondrous book of knowledge of our western world, which some wise and 
learned men have affected to throw into the gloom of doubt and obscurity ; 
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and while exposure and inquiry have but dimmed the lustre of every other pre- 
tended fount of light and knowledge, the only true source of all wisdom has 
derived to human eyes greater brightness the deeper the gaze has been on its 
imperishable beauties. 

Akin to these wonderful realms is the more romantic one of Persia, which, 
from the time of Cyrus to the present period, with its history and literature, 
and polished courts, has ever been to the young eye a land of enchanting wild- 
ness and poetic dreams. Ancient connexions with the West have always flung 
an interest over this classic country, associated in our early recollections and 
thoughts with the heroic struggle for freedom on the plains of Marathon and 
sea of Salamis, and later intercourse has only served to heighten the charm, 
by having opened to us many an historical scene of Oriental wildness and 
beauty, and told us many a stirring talc of natural and impassioned eloquence. 
And here I may be pardoned for saying, that the first person who made us 
minutely acquainted with the dark vicissitudes of this kingdom was our presi- 
dent. To him we owe a knowledge of her past and existing state, her institutions, 
and her unrivalled climate; and, by the impulse given to those around him, we 
may indirectly ascribe to him the deeply interesting facts which British enter- 
prize has brought to light regarding her neighbouring countries. Whose volumes 
have we perused with greater pleasure, when turning for information to the 
Eastern writer, or any subject connected with these countries, than those of 
the historian of Persia and of Central India; or who has so well and strikingly 
delineated the wild and ferocious life of the wandering warlike horde, all “ the 
moving accidents of flood and fiefd,** or the more peaceful dispositions of cul- 
tivated Asiatic society? We owe, I believe, for some here are old enough to 
correct me if I am wrong, much of our success, after our first entrance into the 
world as a literai'y institution, greatly to his exertions ; and we entirely owe 
to his influence the possession of these rooms, which under, perhaps, less 
determined hands, had been otherwise disposed of. 

" We all know what magic influence external things have on the eye and 
mind of man, and that a very high and exquisite feeling and state of litera- 
ture can only exist when allied with the highest state of sculpture and architec- 
tural beauty. The removal of the whole body of our knowledge and research 
from those dusty, tumbling walls, which only served to depress all who entered 
them, to this airy and lofty abode, will have, no doubt, its natural effect. 
And he who first witnessed the installation of our Society in some of its 
earliest assemblies in those small and dismal chambers, and now presides at 
this, the last meeting which he will ever probably attend, must be filled with 
more than usual sensations in thinking on changes which, in their rise and 
progress, and ultimate appearance, have been principally effected under his 
control ; and I am happy in being now the organ of this Society to communi- 
cate to him their deep sense of the many benefits which they have derived 
from his warm and cordial support, and careful attention to their interest, and 
their conviction that those attentions and this interest will not die by his 
removal to his native country ; and their wishes for a long continuance of all 
those earthly blessings which they trust are about to await him in his own 
native land, which it is the peculiar privilege of an Englishman to look for- 
ward to, after so long and so eminently distinguished a time of service and 
usefiilness in this, but which fall to the lot of few to experience.” 

Mr* Money then read tire address to Sir John, which will be found in the 
hist vol. p. 189, Asiatic Intell. 

Sir John, on quitting the chair, said that he had now a proposition to make. 
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which would, he was sure, be pleasing to all. He would propose, as president 
of this Society, a gentleman who, from his high character, his long acquaint- 
ance with the East, his literary taste and situation in life, was more qualified 
to fill the president’s chair than any he could select, Mr. Homer. This was 
seconded by Colonel Kennedy, and received with great applause. A letter 
from Captain Jervis was read, resigning his situation as secretary, and Mr. R. 
Money was elected secretary. The appointment of other office-bearers was 
postponed to a future meeting. 

Academy of Sciences of France. — Dr. Jahinichen, a member of the council 
appointed by the Academy to examine the progress of the cholera morbus, 
and who had personally observed a majority of the cases at Moscow, has 
comnuinicatcd to the Academy, as the fruit of his experience, the following 
conclusions: 1. The cholera morbus is not a pestilential disease. 2. It is 
not, cither directly or indirectly, contagious. 3. A germ or miasma of cholera, 
emanating from a diseased person, exists in the atmosphere which surrounds 
him. 4. These emanations may be sufficient to originate the disease. 5. But 
a certain constitutional {)rcdisposition (generally arising from irregularit}^ of 
regimen or diet) is necessary to produce the development of the disease from 
the miasma. G. The propagation of the cholera accords with the usual laws 
of epidemic diseases. 7 . There is every reason to believe that pulmonary 
absorption is the only mode by which the miasma can be introduced into the 
human system. 8. The miasma appears to have a peculiar affinity with the 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere, and to be equally volatile. By a condensa- 
tion of the vapours in rooms containing a number of patients, he obtaii^d a 
substance closely resembling that obtained by Moscati at Florence, and suggests 
that a close observation of the hygroractrical and barometrical variations of the 
atmosphere may throw light on the geographical march of the disease. He 
also thinks it probable that the miasma may be transported with the aqueous 
vapours to other countries, and being inhaled by the inhabitants, originate the 
disease. 

At the meeting of the 15th April, M. Moreau dc Jonnes communicated some 
further details * respecting the progress of the cholera morbus. 

‘‘ It is well known that the Volga and the Don, the two largest rivers of 
Russia, approximate to each other, from opposite directions, and are separated 
by an interval of only a few leagues at Donzkaya, in the Cossack country. 
This place is the centre of communication between the Caspian Sea, into which 
the former stream falls, and the sea of Azof into which the second discharges 
itself. The cholera, ascending the Volga from Astrakhan towards Moscow, 
propagated itself last year by these commercial routes along both banks of the 
Don ; and following its course and that of its affluents, it invaded successively 
the interior provinces of the south and the shore of the sea of Azof, as w'ell as 
a considerable portion of the coast of the Black Sea. 

" By the end of autumn, it had infected the towns of Donzkaya, Cherk, 
Azof, and Taganrog. Here the merchant vessels came in contact with it, and 
conveyed it to Sebastopol, the great maritime arsenal of the Black Sea, 
situated at the southern extremity of the Crimea, to NicolatofF and Cberson, 
which are at the mouths of the Bog and the Dneiper, and to Odessa, which is 
the most frequented port in southern Russia. From the latter place, it 
reached, during the early months of last winter, Ovidopol, and Akerman, 

• Seevol. iv. N..S„ p. KM. 
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which arc situated on the two banks of the mouth of the Dneister, and, ih 
February, it advanced from village to village, along the coasts of Bessarabia 
bathed by the Black Sea. It was now near the mouths of the Danube, 200 
leagues from that part of the coast of the sea of Azof, where it appeared for 
the first time in the preceding October. It was here about 250 leagues from 
Constantinople, and only two or three days’ sail from that great capital. 

" As the banks along which it spread were very thinly peopled, its progress, 
as it may be perceived, was extremely slow ; but it extends itself with more 
rapidity in the interior, and advances in several tracks towards the countries 
of western Europe. 

' ** Bender, which is forty leagues from Odessa, was not long before ft 
received the malady, which made but little ravages there ; but, traversing the 
country between the Dneister and the Pruth, it passed from Bessarabia into 
Moldavia, and appeared, towards the end of December, at Kicheneff and 
Falshi: in the former place it destroyed sixty persons out of about fiflecn 
families. This event threw the inhabitants of Jassy, the capital, thirty leagues 
from Falshi, into the utmost alarm. Quarantines were established on the 
right bank of the Pruth ; lazarettos were prepared ; but, notwithstanding these 
precautionary measures, the population made arrangements for quitting the city. 

** It will be recollected that Jassy is but about twenty leagues from Biikoviii, 
and almost equally near the frontiers of Transylvania, provinces belonging to 
the Austrian empire,^ which arc consequently in imminent peril. The malady 
has, moreover, approached still nearer to the Austrian frontiers by a dificrciit 
route. 

*4By October last year, the cholera, ascending the affluents of the Don, 
and particularly the Donetzk, reached the government of Koiirsk. Soon after, 
extensive movements of troops taking place in Russia, the division which was 
in this government was marched into the provinces of Podolia and Volhynia. 
The Academy will remember,” observes M. dc Jonnes, “ that I did not hesi- 
tate, some months back, to predict the evils with which those provinces were 
menaced by this lamentable measure. The event has too well justified niy 
prediction. The cholera broke out at the close of December in the towns and 
villages on the road across the country from Kiev to Warsaw. In Volhynia, 
it ravaged the towns of Jitomir, Zaslafl^ Luck, and Ostrog; in Podolia, those 
of Kamenetz, Bratzlaf!^ Mohileff, Vinitzy, &c. All these places being but 
thinly peopled, it did not destroy a large number ; but of those whom it 
attacked, a moiety perished. It still raged with violence in those provinces in 
the month of March last, and the progressive increase of the temperature 
justifies us in concluding that it will continue to propagate itself. Under these 
circumstances, the cholera threatens Austrian Gallicia particularly, and espe- 
cially Lembourg, its capital, from which it is now but a short distance. 

In closing tliis painful narrative,” adds M. dc Jonnes, ** 1 have one satis- 
faction, in confirming the account of the complete extinction of the cholera in 
Moscow, after an irruption which lasted 160 days, ^rhere is every reason to 
think that the deliverance of that great city was mainly owing to the prudent 
measures of Count Zakrewski, minister of the interior, who superintended in 
person their execution.” 

Aeademjf of BcUes^Lellres of France, — M. Abel-Remusat lately read before 
this learned society a memoir on the Ftih-kwo-ke^ or History of the Kingdom 
of Fiih. . This curious work, which was written by a Buddha priest, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, has been known only from a slight sketch given 
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liy Degnigni*8, in three or four pages of the fortieth volume of the Memoires 
de VAaadhnie. Having no knowledge of the ancient geography of India, 
Deguignes could neither translate the work, nor even follow the itinerary of 
the author ; the only point he could recognize was Benares. M. Uemusat dis- 
covered the original text in the King’s Library, and has translated the whole. 
He has also entered upon very extensive researches, in order to determine the 
exact route which the pilgrim, named She-fa-hcen, and his companions, 
followed in quitting China and in traversing Tartary, and part of Persia and of 
Hindustan. The object of their journey was to ascertain the source of the 
Samanean traditions, to visit the spots rendered celebrated by miracles, by 
incidents in the life of the founder of the Buddha religion, and the adoration 
of relics ; to collect the sacred books, and to transport them to China. They 
set out from Shen-se in the year 399, crossed the sand}' deserts, and arrived 
in the country of the Ouigours ; they then reached Khoten, then Casbmer 
and the Himalaya mountains. They descended to the banks of the Indus, 
crossed it near Attock, or Peshawer, and were thus on the right bank of this 
river, where the presence of Chinese travellers is an event not a little remark- 
able. Blit the details which they give respecting the situation of these coun- 
tries are neither less novel nor less singular. In that region, which corres- 
ponds to Afghanistan, were states the names of which attest the Hindu origin 
of the inhabitants : ‘ Oiidiana, Gandliara, Beelooshn (Beloochistan ?), &c. The 
worship of Buddha flourished there, as well as the Sanscrit language, and 
magnificent temples had been erected in honour of that personage. Repassiiig 
the Indus, the travellers penetrated into India, properly so called. They 
ix^achcd the Jumna and the banks of the Ganges, and went through the 
country of Mathura and of Canooj. Crossing the Ganges, they visited the 
kingdoms of Coshala, of Capila, of liamapiira, and of Ciishinagara, all 
famous in the annals of Buddhism for the adventures attributed to Shakia-muni 
and his chief disciples. Wc learn from this part of the narrative, that 
Buddhism did not originate in South Bchar, as some English writers have 
imagined; still less in Casbmer, as Deguignes stated; but in the neighbour- 
hood of Oiide and Lucknow. All the occurrences connected with the real 
biography of the founder, and with the early efforts of his disciples, are 
located in the country situated to the north of the Ganges, between this river 
and the mountains of Nepal. This is the grand result of the geographical dis- 
quisition which forms the basis of M. Remusat’s memoir, wherein he refutes 
many erroneous notions which have been entertained on an important point in 
the religious history of Upper Asia. 

The travellers then proceeded into the country of Magadha, to Pataliputra, 
or Patna, of which the narrative gives a curious description. From thence 
they went to Casi, or Benares; then, repassing Patna, and descending the 
Ganges, they came to Champa (Bhagulpore), thence to Tamralipti, orTamluk. 
Fa-heen'then Embarked for Ceylon, where he resided several years. He des- 
cribes with care its religious edifices, and the ceremonies of worship, and 
speaks as one well-informed of the people, whose language he had studied, and 
whose libraries he had examined. He embarked again, and after touching at 
Java, was cast by a tempest very far from the point where he hoped to land; 
for instead of Canton, he found himself on the southern coast of the penin- 
sula of Slian-tung. 

The conclusions to which M. Uemusat has arrived may be tiuis summed up ; 
1st. Buddhism was, in the beginning of the fifth century, established in Cen- 
tral Tartary, to the west of the Great Desart, in the environs of Lake Lop, 
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amongst the Ouigours, at Khoten, and In all the petty states north of the 
Himalaya ; monasteries were in existence there, peopled with priests ; Hindu 
ceremonies were celebrated there ; Sanscrit was cultivated there, and this lan« 
guage was sufficiently diffused to be employed in names of places. 2d, The 
same religion was still more flourishing to the west of the Indus, in the states, 
completely Hindu, which then occupied the mountains of Afghanistan, Ou- 
diana, Gondarra, Beloocha, Chindasira, &c. The worship of Buddha had 
imported its rites, and local traditions placed in those countries the theatre of 
many events relative to Tatagata, his travels, and the second edition of the 
sacred texts. So remarkable an extension of the language and the doctrines 
of India in the west has hitherto been merely conjectured; fU-heen makes the 
fact incontestible, acquaints us with its epoch and origin, and furnishes the 
learned with materials which were wanting to explain the blending and combi* 
nation of several Oriental doctrines. 3d. Central India, that is, the country 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepal and the 
rivers Jumna and Gogra, is the true native country of Buddhism, which had 
been erroneously placed in South Behar. Shakia-muni was born at Capila, 
in the vicinity of Oude and Lucknow. His father was a prince of the country, 
with the title of King of Magadha, who resided at Pataliputra. His preaching 
was confined to the north of the Ganges, the provinces of Oude and Benares 
in North Behar. He closed his career to the north of Patna, in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountains of Nepal. All these facts, hitherto unknown, or 
whose scene has been misplaced, will rectify the errors of those who, like 
Deguignes, have placed the birth of Buddha in Cashmer, and of others who, 
in conformity with the authority of English scholars, have carried it into the 
southern part of Behar, near Gaya, &c. 4th. Buddhism, having been formed 
in Central India, maintained there, five centuries after our era, in opposition 
to Braliminism, a kind of political superiority: traditions carried it back 
uninterruptedly as far as the tenth century before Christ ; and there were 
monuments, many of which still subsist, some being in ruins, which confirmed 
the tenor of those traditions. 5tb. Buddhism had penetrated as far as Bengal 
and the mouths of the Ganges. 6th. It was asserted that the same religion 
had also reached, in very ancient times, to the Deccan ; and there existed at 
that period excavations there, in the form of temples, the construction of 
which, though considered modern by the most celebrated scholars, was assigned 
to the very age of the immediate successor ofShokia-muni. 7th. Buddhism was 
dominant in Ceylon, and its rites were celebrated there with magnificence. 
Religious books were found there. At the period of Fa-heen*s visit it was con- 
sidered to be the 1497th year since the nxrwana of Shakia-muni. 8th. At that 
time researches were made to complete the collection of those books, in order 
to promote the study of the sacred tongues, and the understanding of the 
holy texts. A vast number was procured in the province of Oude, at Patna, 
at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. — Journ* Asiat, 


Van Diemen^s Land Society , — At a meeting of this Society, on the 27th 
August, the secretary. Dr. Turnbull, read a paper on the Australasian colo- 
nies, with reference to the following heads of inquiry : 1st, considering them 
as colonies of England ; 2d, as penal settlements ; 3d, as young states. The 
paper is of considerable length, treating the topics in very minute detail. It 
is intended to publish it amongst the Transactions of the Society. 
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VARIKTIES. 

The Bhinderwars of Goandwann , — The following account of the Bhiiidcr- 
wars, a remarkable tribe of Goands, by Jiicul. Prendergast, appears in the 
Bengal Annual for 18C11 : — 

“ In May 1820, I visited the hills of Ooinerciintuc and the source of the 
Nerbudda river, accompanied by Captain W. Low, of the Madras army, and 
having heard that a particular tribe of Gonds, who lived in the hills, were 
■cannibals, 1 was anxious to ascertain the truth of the assertion, and made the 
most particular inquiries (assisted by my moonshce, Mohun Sing, an intelligent 
and well-informed Kaiet) as to their general habits and mode of living. We 
learned, after much trouble, that there was a tribe of Gonds who resided in 
the hills of Ooniercuntuc, and to the S.E. in the Gondwarra country, who 
held very little intercourse with the villagers, and never went among them 
except to barter or purchase provisions. This race live in detached parties, 
and have seldom more than eight or ten huts in one place. They are canni- 
bals in the real sense of the word, but never cat the flesh of any person not 
belonging to their ow'ii family or tribe, nor do they do this except on particular 
occasions. It is the custom of this singular people to cut the throat of any 
person of their family who is attacked by severe illness, and who they think 
has no chance of recovering, when they collect the whole of their relations 
and particular friends, and feast upon the body. In like manner, when a per- 
son arrives at a great age, and heconies feeble and weak, the khilal khor 
operates upon him, when the different members of the family assemble for the 
same purpose as above stated. In other respects, this is a simple race 
of people, nor do they consider cutting the throats of their sick rela- 
tions or aged parents any sin ; but, on the contrary, an act acceptable to 
Kalee, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing to their whole race. We 
descended the Oomercuntuc hills on the evening of the 24tli May, and not being 
able to get a kooppa to hold the oil for the tniishal, or ilumbean, and, my 
mussalchcc being absent, I had some difficulty in procuring a chattcc (owing 
to supplies of any kind not being procurable on the hill), in which about three 
au(fa half seers of linseed oil were put for the inusbal, which was carried, the 
chattee in one hand the mushal in the other, b}^ one of the cannibal tribe, 
obtained for me by the head fakcer, an old man who had resided at the source 
of the Nerbudda for years. The liill being very steep and rugged, we 
halted at the foot to rest our people and cattle, surrounded by thick and heavy 
jungle. The mushal was placed on the ground, and my friend the cannibal 
near it, in charge of the oil. After a halt of about half an hour, we prepared 
to start, and I called to niy guide and mushal friend to get ready, but was sur- 
prised to learn from my moonshce that the Gond had drank the whole of the 
oil, and that as no oil was to be had in the jungle, wc iniist make the best of our 
way in the dark. I called for the Gond, and asked him how he could bring 
himself to drink such vile stuff; and although excessively annoyed at being 
left in the dark, I could not suppress a laugh when he told me, that having 
seldom an opportunity of getting a good drink of oil, he could not resist the 
temptation, owing to the savoury sraeU wafted from the mushal to his nose, 

I thought this a good opportunity of ascertaining the truth of their being 
cannibals, and on questioning him about killing and eating the sick and aged of 
his tribe, he did not deny it, but said it was an ancient custom of theirs. I asked 
him if he would eat the flesh of people not belonging to his tribe,^ when, with 
visible marks of anger and disgust, he said, ‘ no— I never cat ol any person 
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not belonging to my own tribe.* These people form cisterns of bamboos and 
mud in the most accessible parts of the forest, which, in the rains, arc filled 
with water; but, in the dry season, should their scanty supply run short, they 
remove to a more convenient place, or to a cistern which has not been used; 
for each family forms a number of cisterns, sometimes spvcral miles distant, to 
supply their wants as well as to facilitate their flight, should any unwelcome 
guests approach their dw^ellings. Their principal food is coarse rice, snakes of 
all sorts, wild hog, deer, wild fowls of all kinds, cows, bullocks, and even 
monkies, and in fact every thing they can put their hands on.” 

Hindu Temple in New South Wales . — The Hobart Town Couriery of Septem- 
ber 4, states, that Dr. John Henderson has lately been making some excursions, 
under the sanction of Government, in furtherance of scientific and zoological 
researches, through the interior of New South Wales. “ In one place,” it is 
said, “he discovered the remains of a temple, which he considers to be of 
Hindoo origin, and which if it proves, upon fuller examination, really to be, 
will throw a new and unexpected light as to the source from which these coun- 
tries were originally peopled. Their connexion with the Papuas of New 
Guinea had long been established by numerous other identifying marks besides 
their colour and language, but that these last had drawn their origin from the 
Hindoos had never before been imagined.” The discovery of the remains of 
a temple, or of any building of magnitude, in the interior of New South 
Wales, is an event of sufficient importance of itself, without the improbable 
suggestion wliich is here stated. 

The Natives of Laos. — Dr, Richardson, who has recently travelled in the 
Ultra-Gangetic countries, gives the following account of the people of Laos ; — 

These people appear to be subject to Siam, though they evidently wish to 
be considered merely as allies. About forty-five years ago they were under the 
Burme.se sway ; but the rule of the latter was so oppressive that people could 
no longer bear with them. The present chief, together with his nephews, 
having solicited aid from the king of Siam, to whom they had previously mar- 
ried their sister, excited the people to rise on their oppressors, and, with the 
aid furnished from Ban-coc, they .succeeded in driving them out of the coun- 
try. Two attempts were subsequently made by the Burme.se to re-establish 
themselves, but they proved unsuccessful ; and the uncle of the seven brothers, 
whose title is Chu-che-vvit (lord of life), still maintains his independence, 
with perhaps a nominal subjection to Siam. Two of the brothers govern 
Zimine and Logan, which latter place is of recent establishment. Chii-che- 
wit is about sixty-eight years of jige, mild in his manners, and much respected 
by his people. The people appear, like the Siamc.se, to have been more suc- 
cessful cultivators of music than most other eastern nations. Their niusie is 
sweet and pleasing. The wives of the chiefs dance before strangers for their 
amusement. Polygamy is of course extensively practised by those who can 
afibrd it. One of the chiefs is described as having twenty-five wives, every 
one of which, but one, had been, as he boasted, kidnapped. It is in fact, by 
robbery and man-stealing that they have risen to the little importance they 
are thought to possess; and in these two points they are said to be the most 
unprincipled set of scoundrels on the face of the earth. 
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The irorks of Lord Ji^ron. In Six Volumes. Vols. V. and VI. I^ondoii, IS.Jl. 

Small 8vo. Murray. 

These arc the concluding volumes of the u'orks of Lord Hyroii, published by Mr. 
Murray in a small and cheap, but elegant form. Tlic fifth volume includes his *• Hours 
of Idleness, *’ written in the minority of the author, which drew upon him the well- 
known censure in the Kdinbnr^h Hevitno; his ‘‘ Engli.sh Bards and Scotch llevicwcrs,” 
provoked by that article (which is inserted); the “ Hints from Horace,” and a few 
smaller pieces. I'he sixth volume consists of “ Werner,** “ The Deformed Trans- 
formed,” “ Heaven and Earth,'* “The Island,” and miscellaneous poems, some of 
the smaller of which have never l)efore, we believe, been in print. The pieces, 
even in these two volumes, exhibit striking proofs of the noble bard's versatility of 
powers, his occasional sublimity of conception and pathos, his caustic satire, his skill 
in versification, his wit, and, we must adtl, his spleen. The work is ahly edited, and 
illustrated with notes from ]Mr. Moore’s Biography of Lord Byron ant! other sources. 

The Sunday Idbrary, or Prolestanl's Manual for the Sabbath Day. By the Ilcv. T, F. 

DiimiK. Vol. III. Longman and Co. 

The spirit which seems to animate Dr. Dibdin in his highly commendable under- 
taking may be accepted as a proof of its success, and he makes a proper return for the 
patronage of the public in the jutigment which he continues to display in his selection 
of the sermons contained in the work, which, wo perceive, is to be limited to six vo- 
lumes, in which Dr, Dihdin presumes “ he may concentrate a body of useful and instruc- 
tive divinity, exhihitiiig the main points .and essential articles of the Christian faith, 
arrayed in language the mo.st pure, and enforced by arguments the most cogent.’* 'riic 
sermons in the iircsenl volume consist of two by Bishop Horsley, on “ The Syrophu;- 
nician woman,” in St. INIark, reputed to be one of the happiest and most distinguislied 
elforts of its author; two by the present Bishop of Durham ; two by the late Dr. White, 
Laud's professor of y\rabic at Oxford, from bis Banipton lectures, to which such a 
curious history belongs; two by that able prelate, the present Bishop of Bristol; three 
by the late Dr. Farr, and two by Dr. D’Oyley. 

The Jlislory of Lnirlaud. By tlic Right Hoii. Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D, M.P. 

Vol. II. Being Vol, XVI I L of The Cabinet Cyclo/updia. London ; Longman and 

Co. Taylor. 

Sir James Mackintosh has, in the present volume of his valuable history, conducted 
it as far as the death of Queen Mary, in l.'j.'jS. The prominent passages of the period 
intervening hetwixt that event and the war of the Roses, with which the volume opens, 
are tonclicd with an able and elegant pen. The civil war betwixt the two bouses of 
York and Lancaster is, as Sir James observes, “ in every sense, the darkest period in 
our history, within the time in which its outlines are ascertained by docninenlary evi- 
dence.*’ It fills an insulated space between the cessation of Latin annalists and the rise 
of English historians. In the reign of Richard III., Sir James points out, from the 
Faston letters, the first clear indications of the influence cxi rcised by the crown and 
the aristocracy over the election of commoners. The reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. present many opportunities, which are never overlooked by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, for observing the growth of our civil institutions and the rise of the .subordinate 
classes to political consequence. Tlic characters of the two monarchs arc sketched in a 
forcible manner. The character and administration of Wolsey, Martin Luther and the 
Reformation he commenced. Sir Thomas More and the Utopia^ the history of Anne 
Bolcyn, the suppression of the monasteries, the effects which even the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Henry VIII., conducted through the medium of a subservient parliament, pro- 
duced, ill establishing eventually a harrier against the monarch, by attributing lo the 
parliament a character of omnipotence, are all treated with the skill of a discerning 
writer and a sound constitutional lawyer. By the act :1 1 and .‘35 Hen. VI 1 1., cc. S and 26, 
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the first i c Corinatiun was made in the House of Commons, hy the addition of members 
from Wales and Chester, on the principle lliat “it is disa<lvant3gcoiis to a province 
to be unrepresented ; that representation is essential to good government, and that those 
who are bound by the laws ought to have a reasonable share of direct influence on the 
passing of laws.** 

The perusal of the present volume of the history makes us eager for the remainder. 

The Annual Jietrospcct of Public Affhirs fir 18:11, Vol. II. * Being Vol, IV. of The 
Cabinet Library. London : Longman and Co. 

The greater part of this, the concluding volume of the Retrospect ^ is occupied with 
foreign affairs, chiefly those of Belgium. The history of the Belgic revolution is traced, 
with considerable minuteness, from the insurrection at Brussels in August. The other 
insurrectionary movements, in Germany, Spain, and Poland, are detailed at less 
length. Two chapters are devoted to the important proceedings in this country, in and 
out of Parliament, antecedent and subsequent to the dissolution of the late ministry. 
Ill his- closing summary, the author remarks, with reference to the ferment and agitation 
which appeared throughout Europe, at the close of 1880, and of which it is impossible 
to check the progress or to foretell the result, that ** the breath of revolution sometimes 
blew from the suburbs of a capital, as in France; sometimes from the cottages of the 
peasant, as in the Swiss mountains ; but it was every where pow'erful. No institution 
w'as held venerable, no authority sacred, that stood in the way of the popular will. The 
people had every where got a purchase against their rulers, and had fixed their engines 
fora further pull. Tlie power of domestic military protection had diminished, in pro- 
portion as rulers required their aid ; while, at the same time, all Europe seemed arming 
for a general trial of strength, or a recommencement of conquest. Every kind of 
reform, was the order of the day ; financial reform, legal reform, ecclesiastical reform, 
and parliamentary reform.*’ 

The present volume is written with more temper and abstinence from party feeling 
than the last. 

Lioes of Scottish Worthies. By Patiucic Fjiaskr Tm-Kii, Esq., F.ll.S. and F.S.A. 

Being Vol. XXII. of The Family Library, London; JVIurray. 

These biographies of remarkable personage.s in Scotland are extremely curious and 
interesting. The materials are collected by the diligence of a skilful and learned anti- 
quary, and they are clothed in the elegant style of a scholar. 'J'hc “ w'orthies ** whose 
memoirs compose the present volume arc Alexander III. of Scotland, with whose reign ^ 
the history of the country, compared with the eras preceding it, assumes a more attrac- 
tive form, and during which occurred the contests with the Norwegians; IVIichael Scott, 
the wizard, so well known to those who have read (and how few have not read !) the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;’* Sir William Wallace, and Robert Bruce. Scott’s life 
is full of interest and little known. Some extremely beautiful plates iiiid decorations (a 
distinguishing feature of the Family Library) accompany the volume. 

A Memoir if the Diamond. By John Murray, F.S.A., F.L. S., F.ll.S., F. G.S., &c. 

London : Longman and Co. 

Mr. Murray has put together, in a small compass, some interesting details respect- 
ing what we may term the 7iaiural and artificial history of this unique gem. He has 
investigated its habitat, its geological history, its origin, its clicmical character and pro- 
perties, &c. He describes the different forms into which diamonds are cut, the mode 
of cutting them, and the rule of valuing them. He adds some amusing particulars 
respecting the adventures of the principal diamonds known in the world. The largest 
ancient diamond belongs to the house of Braganza ; it weighs 1,680 carats, and if it be 
really a gem, which some doubt, is worth (according to the Brazilian lapidaries) 
nearly 300,000,000 ! The celebrated Pitt diamond, now one of the crown jewels of 
France, was purchased in India by Mr. Thomas Pitt, ancestor of the Chatham family, 
wheti governor of Madras, in 1701. In consequence of an accusation, that he procured it 
unfairly, Mr. Pitt detailed the mode in which he came by iti He states that Jamchund, 
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an eminent diamond merchant, came to him and offered for sale a large rough stone, of 
about 1505 mangelins, for 200,000 pagodas (about ^80,000), but for whicli be (Mr. 
Pitt) bid ;J0,0OO. After repeated haggling, at siilisequent visits, he says he bought 
it for 48,000 pagodas (about ;£ 1 9,000), “ for which he paid him honourably, ns l)y his 
books appeared. ” This diamond, which is admitted to approach very nearly to one of 
the first water, and weighs 136’^ carats, was sold, in 1717, to the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, for .^185,0(X). The diamond which studs the sceptre of the autocrat of 
Russia is stated to have beeii stolen, by an Irish soldier, from on Indian idol (Jugger- 
nat) in Bengal, whose eye it had long been. The soldier parted with it for a tritle, and 
after passing tlirough several hands, it was finally sold to the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, in 1775, for J^f90,000, an annuity of ;£?4,0()0, and a patent of nobility ! 

The Deliverance of Switzerland. A Draninlu: Poem. By II. C. Dkakjn. Second 
Edition. London, 1831. Smith, Eider, and Co. 

The story of William Tell is essentially dramatic, and Schiller has selected it for 
the display of his astonishing genius. Those %vho are acquainted with the German 
drama would hardly tolerate a competitor on ground which seems peculiarly his ; but 
they arc comparatively few in number, and Mr. Deakin has therefore to stand a com- 
parison oidy with those who have written dramas in English upon the same subject. 
Some passages of the poem are expressed with force and feeling; hut we cannot say that 
the piece, as a whole, has pleased us. It is ratlier the promise of what the author may 
])roducc hereafter, than a work upon which he can rest his claims. 

Portraits of the Dead ; to which arc added. Miscellaneous Poems. By II. C. Dkakin. 
Second Edition. London, 1831. Smith and Elder. 

This volume of poems is by the same author. The pieces, though not entitled to 
rank in the highest class of poetical compositions, are above mediocrity. The versific.u 
tion is uniformly smooth and correct. 

The Ifislory and Toim»raphyof the United States if North America. By .Toiiv IIowauh 
Hinton, A.M., assisted by several literary gentlemen. London. Hinton, and 
Siinpkin and Marshall. 

In our last volume (p. 168) \vc spoke in terms of high commendation of (his work, 
the first six parts only of which had then appeared. Six subsequent parts are now be- 
fore tiic public, and they justify us in speaking in even more favourable terms of its 
merits, literary as well as graphic. The plates are executed in a very superior manner, 
and from their niiinber, will form a large and interesting collection of views of the 
))uhlic buildings and other remarkable objects in the United States, adapted to tiic port, 
folio as well as the book-shelf. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the press, ** Ivan V'ejccghen, or Life in Russia,” a novel, by Tlindcleus Bulgarin, 
editor of the Abeilledu Nord ; containing a delineation of the state of society in Mos- 
cow and St. Betersburgh — Polish and Russian country gentry — provincial magistrates— 
civil and military officers — actors and actresses — hells and tricks of the Moscow gam- 
blers— sketches of tlie Russian bar— characters of the judges, &c. 

IMr. S. Burdcr is jireparing for publication, “ Oriental Customs applied to the illus- 
tration of tlie Sacred Sriptiires.” 

Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology,** by 
Lieut.- Col. Vans Kennedy, of Bombay, is in the press. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Journal of a Vojfa/ce Routid the World ; under- 
taken to promote the objects of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, during the years l«2l to ia2!> in- 
clusive. By the Rev. Daniel Tyerman .md tJeo. 
Bennett, Esq, Compiled from the original docu- 
ments, by James Montgomery, Esq. 2 Vols. tlvo. 
iil. 168. 


Travels in the Holy Latul, and various other 
Countries; inciiiding the Track of the Aptotic 
Paul. By Win. Uae Wilson, Ksq., F.A.S. Anew 
edition. 2Vols. tfvo. ,£*1. 10s. 

Travels in Sftain at id Moroeeo, By .Sir Arthur 
de Capell Brooke, Bart., F.lt.S. 2 Vols. Uvo. 
£l. 10s. 

A Vociihalnry of the Canton Diaiert, In Three 
Parts. By R. Morrison, D.I>. «vo. lOs. 

(Imported from Chinn.) 

View of Ancient and Mtxicni Kifvpt ; with an 
Outline of its Natur.d Ilistorv. Bv'lho Rev. M. 
Ruasell, LL.D. royal JJlino. Vis. (Written for the 
** Edinburgh Caliinet Library.”) 

Sketch of the Ryotwar .System of Revenue Ad- 
ministration. 8vo. 


The Mythology of Ancient iireece and Italy ; in- 
tended chiefly for the Use of Students. By Thos. 
Kcightley and W'. M. Unioke, Esq., F.S.A. tivo. 
ins. 

A Grttnimor of the Hchrew Jjftngiuige, By Pro- 
fessor llurwitz. tSvo. l/s. 

Supplement to the Vimlication of tlic Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries. By Eicstace Carey. H\'o. 4.s. 

A Century of IVrdM hitherto Unfigured, from the 
Himalaya MountHins. By .lohn (iould, .\.L..S. 
Part 1. (containing five numbers colourctl), folio. 
£a. 2s. 6d. 

The norians. An Account of tfie early History, 
Religion, Mythology, d:c. of that Race; with 
Maps of the Pcloponnese of Macedonia. Translated 
from the German of Profc*ssor (!. O. Muller; by II. 
Tufnel, Esq., and G. C. Lewis, Esq. 2 Vols. Uvo. 
i;l. Ids. 

The Assassimofthe Paradise: an Oriental Talc; 
in Four Cantos. By the Author of '* Abassah.” 
flvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Alfeinians i a Dramatic .Sketch. To which 
are addeil, Mi»cellaneou.s Poems. By Ceo. J. Ben- 
nett. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels t including 
Anecdotes of a Naval Life. By Capl. Basil Hall, 
R.N.,F.R.S. 3 Vols. IHmo. 15s. 


FRANCE. 

Cholt de Poesies Orientates, traduites en vers et 
en prose; par MM. Fouinet, de Tassy, dc la 
Grange. Humbert, Klaproth, I.angles, G. Pau- 
thier, Reinaud et dc Sacy ; recueillis par M. F. 
Michel. Tom. I. IRmo. (Paris.) 

Voyages dans la Gricst accoinpagn6s dc rechor- 
ches Arch<k)loguiues, etc.; par P. O. Drondsted. 
2dlivr. 4to. (Paris.) 

Voyage de r Arabic Piltnfe, parMM.de Labordc 
et Linant, public par M. dc Labordc. (ith l.vr. fol. 
(Paris.) 

Voyage en Egj/pte, en Nubie et limix circon~ 
volsins, depuis IHtiS iusqu'en 1H27, public ])ar J. J. 
Rifaud. 3 premier livr. (Paris.) 

Chronique G^rgienne, traduite par M. Brnsset 
Jeune, ouvrage public:* par la SociciteS Asialiiiue 
8vo. (Paris.) 

Comptes rendus des travau r de FRcole de MMndne 
ifAbou Zahel en Kgypte, pendant Ics annees 1323, 
29 et 30. Broch. 8vo. (Marseilles.) 

Prdcis Historique des Revolutions de Constan- 
tinople en 1807* 1808 et 1826 ; traduil du Turc, 
par Math. Puscich. Broch. 8vo. (Marseilles.) 

Wei tsang Too Shlh ; Description du Tibet, tra- 
duite iwrtiellement du Chinois en Russc, parle 
P. Hyacinthe Bitchourin ; ct du Russe en Fran- 
cis, par M ; smgncuKcment revue et c^rrigee 

sur Fortolnal t’hinois. complete* ct accompagiiC'e 
de Notes, par M. Klaproth. 8vo. ( Paris.) 


Memoire sur VOrigine et la Propagation de fa 
Doctrine du Taop fondee par Lao-tseu ; traduit du 
Chiiiois, et ai'compagnd* d’un Coininentalre tire des 
livriis Sanskrits ct du Tao-te-kiiig dc Lao-tseu, 
etc., par M. G. Pauthier. Uvo. (Paris.) 

Vocabulaire FranCais-Arabe du dialecte rudgnhe 
d’ Alger, dc Tunis, et de Afarok, a I’usage des Mili- 
taircs Francais, suivi de dialogues et cies locutions 
les plus nc^cessaires : par J. J. Marcel. Kiino. 
(Paris.) 

Vocabulaire Francais- Aruba, suivi dc dialogues, 
a I’usage lie rArmec d’eixpedition d’Afrique ; par 
M. Vincent, secretaire inierjiretc atlaclie A I’annee 
d’expcklition. 12ino. (Pans.) 

Jtim'rnirc du Itoynuma d' Alger, comprenant la 
descript inn des villes, villages, liourgades, tnbus 
sujettes et indi'pciulentes, Jtc. ; par J. M. H. B. 
3vo. (Toulon.) 

Algor tchju'ilest, on Tableau Statistique, moral, 
et politiciuede cettc Regence; par M. D. G. Tra- 
pani. Uvo. (Baris.) 

Im Rertmnaismnre de Sacountahi, Drainc Sans- 
crit ct Pracrit tie (’alidasa, publit!* pour la ]>reinierc 
fois, en original. Sur iiu MS. uuiiiiie de la Rih- 
liotheque Au Roi, acconipagne trune Iraihictuni 
Fran«,aise, etc. ; jiar A. L. Cbezy. 4to. £'i. Us. 
(Paris.) 


OlillMANV- 

Orientulisrhc Alterthninskumle, Orienlal Anti- 
qiiititrs, liy J. G. L. Kosegarten. Tom. I. 3vo. 
( Dresden. I 

ConifHuniium Gramumtiav Hehruica\ Uvo. (In- 
spruck.) 

Washat Herr Chiarini gdeistet, etc. (A crituiue 
upon the Ablw!* (Iiiarini’s Theory of Ju.laism) ; 
by J. M. .lost. Uvo. (Berlin.) 

Beteuchtung, ike. (a similar work), Uvo. ; by 
Mr. Zun'A. (Berlin). 

Dc Nnmis Orienfallbus in mimophylacio Go- 
Ihanoasservatis, Coinmcntario altera ; auct. J. 11. 
Moeller. 4to. (Gotha.) 

DarsteUing der Arabischen Verknnst, vtc. Ex- 
position of .Vrabian Metres ; by Professor Frey lag. 
Uvo. (Berlin.) 

Ahu-Mansar Morajik ben AH et Ilerni, Lilicr 
fundainentorum pliaVinacologia? ; Epitome Cod. 
M.S. Per,sici; primus Latio donavit Romeo Se- 
liginann. I'art 1. Uvo. (Vionn.a.) 

Has A/tr Indian, ike. Ancient India in its rela 
tions with Egypt ; by P. Van Bohlen, 2 vol.s. Uvt> 
(Konigslierg.) 

Vntersne.Unngen, &r. Researches respecting tlie 
early age of Astronomy amongst the ( Jreeks and 
Indians; by P. F. Sturch. Uvo. (Berl ii.) 

Glossarium Sanseritnin, a Fr. Oopp. Part 11. 

4to. (Berlin.) 

Ueber cinigo Demonstrationsstilmme, &c. On 
certain families of demonstratives, and their cc.n- 
nexion with diflerent )>repnsitions and loiijiinc- 
tions in Sanscrit ; by the Same. 4to. (Berlin.) 

Nalus, Mnhtt-llhdrute Epifoiium s 2ie Edit. 
fa.Hcic. prim, quo continentur textus Sanscrit us el 
versiu Latina, treiiccim priorum librurum ; cd. 
Bopp. 4to. (Berlin.) 

NalfHlaya, Sanscritum Carmen, Calidaso ad- 
scripturn, una cum Scholiis; ed. F. Beiiary. 4to. 
(Berlin.) 

Flora Altnica ; by Ledebour, Meyer, and Bunge 
Tom. 11. Uvo. (Berlin.) 

Geschivhte das Ostliehen Asians i by F. J. L. 
Plath. Vol. I. Part 1. Uvo. (Gottingen.) 

Gesahichte des Osmanisahen Reiches: History of 
the Ottoman Empire, by Joseph Von Hammer. 
Vol. VII. bvo, (Pest.) 


CAI.CUTTA. 

The Poornos-Purikhya, or Collection of Moral 
Tales, translated from the Original Sungskrit 
into English, by Muha Rajah Kalec Krishun Ba- 
hadoor, of Sobha Bazar, Calcutta. 



Varliamentary Papers, 


l()7 


Report on DareecUtif't in the Sikhim Mountains. 
By ( Japt. J. U. Herbert, «vo. 1 Ilupee. 

A Sketch of Simla, by Capt. Garden, exhibiting 
a Ground Plan of the Station, Mountains, flivu- 
lets, and Hoads, with the whole of the Kuroneaii 
Establishments, aii<l a I/ist of their present Pro- 
prietors, on a scale of OIN) yards per inch. 0 11s. 

An Aerount of Strum Vcusds, and of Prrjcml- 
ings connected with Steam Navigation in British 
India, compiled by G. A. Prinsep. 4to. 


The Renf^l Annual ; a Literary Keepsake for 
1031. Edited by 1). L. Richardson, Estj. Hi Us. 

Oriental Srenee, and Dramatic Sketches and 
Tales. By Miss Emma Roberts. 


BOMBAY. 

Amount of the Convalescent Station of Malcolm 
Pail, on the Mahabiileshwar Hills. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Company’s Commkiicial Pkoitts. 

lotal Amount of Commercial Proiifs of tlie East-rndiii Company, or net return 
yielded by their Commercial Capital. 



£. 


£. 

HU-l.") 

2,ir.7,2();5 

1823.24 


1815-H) 

i,;j4;V)io 

1824-25 


IBld-i; 

1,274, .322 

182.5.20 


1817-18 

1,8.50, ,3.34 

1820-27 

921,607 

1818-19 

2,070,290 

1827-28 


1819-20 

1,0.30,819 

1828-29 


1820-21 

1,. 315, 793 


1821-22 

1,741,219 

Total. 

..£20,126,001 

1822-2.3 

1,020,423 


— 


Tea. 

Total Amount of 7ea Duty collected by the East. Lidia Company, and paid over to 
bis Majesty’s Govornmen!, from IHl J-lo tolK29-30. 


Years 1811-1.') 

.€1,144,,342 

182.3-21 


181.')- 16 

3,537,810 

1821-2.5 


1816-17 

2,918,000 

1825-20 


1817-18 

3,105,011 

1820 27 

3,2.38,877 

1818-19 

3,378,725 

1827-28 

3,18r),028 

1819-20 

3,119,810 

1828-29 

3, .302, 2.52 

1820.21 

.3,1.50,817 

1829-30 


1821-22 

3,3.50„501 



1822-23 

3,417,859 


Total. ..£53,571,416 


The tea duties are collected by the EasUlndiu Company, and paid over to the 
Crown, without any charge whatsoever in respect of such collection. The act 2rjth 
Geo. III., c. 74, allows forty days after each quarterly sale, as the period within which 
tlie duty is to be paid over ; but the East- India Company are in the practice of paying 
.£. 100,000 of the duties upon account, previously to their becoming payable according 
to law, and the balance is immediately paid over so soon ns the amount is adjusted 
between the revenue otiicers and the officers of the East-lndia Company. 

Independently of the sums herein-stated to be collected, as duty upon tea, by the 
East-lndia Company, a large revenue, until the operation of the act Otli Geo. IV. 
c. 44, was collected in Ireland ; tea, previously to that aet, being permitted to be 
exported thence free of duty. The amount of duly so collected upon tea in Ireland, 
from 1814 to lfi28 inclusive, was £(1,768,800, 

(Errors excepted.) 

East’ India House, June 2, 1830. 


Thomas G. Lrovi), Acct,Gen. 



1 f)8 Parliamentary Papers, 

No. 31.— An Account of the Revenues ami Charges of Imlia, in each of the llirec 
Years, ended 30th April 1828, 30th April 1829, and 30th April 1830 (the last Year 
on Estimate), showing the Annual Surplus of lievenue or Charge after the Payment 
of Territorial Charges in England. 

f Ordered bi/ the House of Conimom to be jmnled 23fZ February 1831.) 


KEVENUES. 


Bengal 

Fort St. George 

Bombay 

Deduct, 

Amount in which it is calculated 
the several collectors have over-esti- 
mated the total receipts, arising 
chiefly from their having drawn too 
favourable a view of tlie resources 
from land revenue, owing to the 
circumstances described in the Go- 
vernor’s Minute, dated 12tli Novem- 
ber 1829, and noticed by tlic Court 
in tlicir Review of the Bombay 1 i- 
hanccs for the years 1827-28 and 


1827-28. 

1828-2.9. 

Estimate, 

1829-30. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

14,921,983 

14,784,870 j 

14,167,428 

5,347,838 

.5,508,734 ! 

5,551,359 

2,542,325 

2,330,937 1 

2,666,911 


247,r>00 

2,419,4H 


1828-29* J 

Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore,! 
and Malacca j 


Total 

Charges 


45,078 

22,857,224 

2.3,932,754 


47,980 

22,«72,521 

21,598,103 


43,903 


22,182,104 
20,918, ()7(; 


Net Revenues in 1 ndia 
Net Charges in India... 


CHARGES. 


1,075,530 


1,074,118 


1,263,428 


Bengal 

Fort St. George 

Bombay 

Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca 


Total 

Interest on Debts 

Total Charges and Interest ... 

^ Expense of St. Helena 

Political Charges paid in Eng-1 
land, including invoice amount f 
of territorial stores consigned f 
to India J 


I 

I 

t 


Grand Total of Charges 
Revenues. 

Surplus Revenue 
Surplus Charge ., 


11,774,626 

6,007,597 

4,033,477 

196,522 


22,012,222 

1,920,532 


10,149,617 

5,505,637 

3,652,787 

177,588 


19,485,629 

2,112,774 


9,793,348 

5,171,165 

3,652,493 

162,353 


18,779,559 

2,139,117 


23,932,754 
120,571 I 

I 

I 

2,060,141 I 


26,113,466 

22,857,224 


3,256,242 


21,598,403 

113,054 

1,967,405 

23,678,862 

22,672,521 

1,006,341 


20,918,676 

93,004 

i, 742, 162 

22,753,842 

22,162,104 
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TIMBUCTOO. 

Centuries have rolled by during which an exact knowledge of Tim- 
buctoo, described as one of the most flourishing and populous cities of Africa, 
the resort of traders from the remotest parts of that continent, has been a 
desideratum in Europe. Even at the present moment, although we are 
tolerably certain that Tiinhuctoo has at length been visited by European 
travellers, our knowledge is almost conflned to that solitary fact, inasmuch 
as the information collected by one traveller, the unfortunate Major Laing, 
who undoubtedly readied the city, has been destroyed or shamefully with- 
held, and the particulars published by M. Caillie, a young French adven- 
turer, have not been received by the world witli that implicit confidence 
which dissipates doubt and extinguishes incredulity. 

Tliat the account given of Timbuctoo by M. Caillid should have disap- 
pointed the expectations of the people of J0uro))e, is a circumstance which 
affords no reasonable ground for distrusting the fidelity of his narrative. 
The gradual discoveries made for the last thirty years in the interior of 
Africa prove that the places, to which the term ciiies is applied, in that 
immense country, are very far from corresponding to the ideas which the 
term naturally excites in the mind of a civilized inhabitant of Europe# and 
M. Caillie, a young uneducated man, was perhaps unable, if he had 
not been too honest, to s[ircad over his narrative that hue of the marvellous, 
which stimulates curiosity and flattcr.s prejudice : an art in which some of 
his countrymen have been supposed to excel.* 

Having examined M. Caillie's statement with some attention, we must 
candidly acknowledge that, whatever dissatisfaction we feel with its defi- 
ciencies, there appears no substantial ground for entertaining a doubt of his 
having visited I'imbuctoo. The discrepancies between his report and that 
of antecedent writers aflbrd no evidence against him, inasmuch as antece- 
dent authorities are in conflict with cacIT other ; and the changes, to which 
the city is liable, in a political point of view, would easily account for 
many of them. We shall introduce the few remarks we have to make 
upon M. Caillie's report, with a survey of the difierent accounts of this 
celebrated city left us by writers who either professed to have visited it, or 
who deduced their statements from authentic sources in the country. 

Timbuctoo, according to Leo x\fricanus,t an author of credit, was 
founded A.H. 610 (A.l). 1215), by a king named Mense Suleiman. 

The earliest writer who mentions this celebrated city is the African tra- 
veller, Ibn 6atuta.:t excellent translation of this traveller's 

abridged work, by the learned Professor Lee, we find that, in A.D. 1352, 
he set off from Fez, upon a journey into Soudan, lie mentions Mali (the 

« WitneMthe pseudo discoveries of M. Caillaud, in Egypt, exposed so severely by Belsoni. 

t John Leo was aMohamedan native of Grenada. When that city was taken by Ferdinand, in 1492, 
he retired with others of his countrymen to Fez, in Africa, whence his surname, Africanus. He devoted 
himself to letters, travelled in various parts of the world, especially the interior of Africa, and finally 
took up his residence in Italy, became a Christian, and, under the patronage of Leo X., published hia 
description of Africa. He died about A.D. 1526. 

^ Vto Datuta, or Mohammed Itan Abd Allali el Lawati, was a native of Tanjiers, described by hh 
epitomator as a theologian, i. c. a man of letters. He Ixrgan his travels A.D. 1324-5, for the purpose of 
visiting Mecca, on the pilgrimage, and finished them in 13.':>3. 

Asiat N .S. V o l. 5. X o. 1 1). Z 
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Timlucioo. 


Mclli of Loo) ; soon after reaching which, he came to the great river, 
wliich is the Nile.” On this river (the Niger) was the town of ivarsanjii, 
from whence, he says, tlie river flows to Kabara (which is still the name of 
a place considered to be the port of Tiinbuctoo), thence to Zaga orSagha, 
and from this place the Nile (Niger) descends to Tambactii.” This 
name in the original is The greater part of the inhabitants of 

the city, he says, arc merchants from Latham, a district of Mali, the sul- 
tan of wliich, Mansi Suleiman, was lord of Timlnictoo, where a black 
magistrate, his representative or governor, resided. It is somewhat 
remarkjible that the sovereign of Tiinbuctoo, at the time of I bn Batutas 
visit, should have the same name as the prince who founded the city, 
according to Leo Africanus, 140 years previous. Is it likely that Leo was 
misinformed as to the date of its foundation? In another MS. of Ibn 
Batuta, less abridged than tliat translated by Brofessor Lee, and 'which 
has been edited and rendered into Latin by l*rofessor Kosegarten, it is 
stated that the city is four miles distant from the river, which the traveller, 
on leaving Tiinbuctoo, crossed in a canoe, made from the trunk of a single 
tree, to Kuku, or Kawkaw. 

Ibn Batuta, or his epitoinator, says no more respecting this city ; but be 
tliu4Wescribcs the manners of the people of Mali, which were probably 
analogous to those of the natives of Tiinbuctoo : 

I then went to tlic city of Mali, which is the residence of the king. I there 
inquired for the residence of the white people, f and lodged with them ; they 
treated me very honourably. The Mohammedan judge of the blacks, who was 
a celebrated Haji, made me his guest, and sent me a present and a cow. I 
was sick two months in Mali ; but God restored me. 

It happened that Mansi Suleiman, the sultan of Mali, a most avaricious 
and worthless man, made a feast by way of kindness. I was present at the 
entertainment with some of our theologians. When the assembly broke up, I 
saluted him, having been brought to his knowledge by the theologians. When 
I had left the place, he sent me a meal, which he forwarded to the house of 
the judge. Upon this occasion, the judge came walking hastily up to me, and 
said: “ up, for the sultan has sent you a present.” I hastened expecting that 
a dress of honour, some horses, and other valuables, had been sent; but, 
behold ! they were only three crusts of bread, with a piece of fried fish, and 
a dish of sour niilk.J I smiled at their simplicity, and the great value they 
set on such trifles as these. I stayed here, after this meal, two months ; but 
saw nothing from him (the sultan), although I had often met him in their 
friendly meetings. I one da}', however, rose up in his presence, and said : 

** I have travelled the world over and seen its kings; and now, I have been 
four months in thy territories, but no present, or even provision, from thee, 
has yet reached me. Now, what shall I say of thee, when I shall be interro- 
gated upon the subject hereafter?” Upon this he gave me a house for my 

^ lYofegfor Lee has printed it , which must bo an error. In a note he gives the name 

eorrectly. 

t Meaningf no doubt, tlit? Moors^ in contradistinction to the negroes, Mr. Lee unneccssarfly sup- 
poaea there Is no allusion here to some white Christians referred to In Major Denham’s narrative. 

4 The African traveller seems to evince here loss knowledge of the world than might have been 
CKpected from one who had visited India, China, and Tarury, where compUments of this kind are 
not unooaninoii, and are valued as marks of regard, without reference to their intrinsic wurtlu 
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accommodation, with suitable provisions. After this, the ihcolof^ians visited 
me, and out of their whole number, they gave me thirty-three nicthcals of gold. 

Of all people, the blacks debase themselves most in presence of their king; 
for when any of them is called upon to appear before him, he will immediately 
put off his usual clothing, and put on a worn-out dress, with a dirty cap; he 
will then enter the presence like a beggar, with his clothes lifted up to the 
middle of his legs ; he will then beat the ground with both his elbows, and 
remain in the attitude of a person performing prostration. When the sultan 
addresses one of them, he will take up the garment off his back, and throw 
dust upon his head, and as long as the sultan speaks every one present will 
remain with his turban oil’. 

One of the best things in these parts, is the regard they pay to justice ; for, 
in this respect, the sultan regards neither little nor much.* The safety, too, 
is very great; so that a traveller may [irocced alone among them without the 
least fear of a thief or robber. Another of their good properties is that, when 
a merchant happens to die amongst them, they will make no effort to get pos- 
session of his property, but will allow the lawful successors to it to take it.-]* 
Another is, their constant custom of attending prayers with the congregation ; 
for, unless one makes haste, he will find no place left to say his prayers in. 
Another is, their insisting on the Karan* s being committed to memory : for if 
a man finds his son defective in this, he will confine him till he is quite perfect, 
nor will he allow him his liberty until he is so. As to their bad pra^iccs, 
they will exhibit their little daughters, as well as their male and female sTaves, 
quite naked. In the same manner will the women enter the jirescnce of the 
king, which his own daughters will also do. Nor do the free women ever 
clothe themselves till after marriage. The greatest part of them will eat 
stinking dead bodies, dogs, and asses. 

This description of the pcojilc of Timbuctoo and its neighbourhood, In 
the beginning of the Iburtcciilli century, is curious, and worth cojnparing 
with our latest accounts of tliis part of Africa, which correspond, in many 
minute particulars, with the unfavourable picture drawn by Ibn Batata, 
and show that rcfincinont has made very slow, if any, advances in ISoudan. 

Leo Africanns visited Timl)uctoo about 17(1 years subsequent to Ibn 
Batata’s journey. At the period wlniii the latter travelled, the city was, 
probably, small and unimportant, the traffic, to wdneh it owed its celebrity 
in later times, being then probably directed along oilier ehannels, or only 
gradually altering its course. He states that the king of Timbuctoo, 
whicli he calls Tombuto, in the Italian edition of his work, was a negro, 
named Abnaci Izehia, wliicdi is evidently niutiliited Arabic, the Abn being 
the Arabic . This king is represented as a powerful prince, who had 
subdued many places around, and lived in great splendour ; he was, in 
short, lord of the greatest part of Interior Africa. This circum.stancc 
would prepare us for a somewhat splendid description of Timbuctoo, the 
capital of his empire. 

The picture of it, however, is • far from realizing the expectations 
which liis representations of the powder of the prince naturally raises. 
The city, he says, is situated twelve miles from the Niger. 'I'his, at least, 

* The traveller, wc surmise, meant “ neither small nor great," i.e. |icoi»Ie. 

f From the tTavoller's cncuinium upon this simple act of ju-vliee, we h;ive a rigiU to suspect the prai.- 
ticc was somewhat dlflcrcnt in his own country. 
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iff tlie sense given by his English translator; but there ia Hn anibir 
guity in tlie Latin and Italian versions (which do not concur)^ which 
renders it probable (as it has been remarked by a modern writer that tlie 
sense of the .original author has not been accurately conveyed in eitlier 
version. The Arabic original cannot be found ; tlie Italian version was 
made by Leo himself^ who was probably not very conversant with the lan- 
guage; tlie Latin docs not appear to have b*cn made from the Italian, but 
whether from the Arabic, and whether by the original author or another, 
are questions not soluble. In the Italian the passage stands thus: vicina 
a un ramo del Niger circa a dodici miglin^'—^^ near a branch of the. 
Niger, about twelve miles.*’ The Latin text is, ** in duodecimo miliaria 
a quodam fluriolo siium fuit^ quod e Nigro ^flumine effluehai ^' — it 
was situated twelve miles from a certain stream, which flows from the river 
Niger.” These two accounts are justly considered by the writer to whom 
we have alluded to be inconsistent, and he thinks the passage in the original 
Avould have stood tlius : Tinibuctoo is situated upon a branch or arm of 
the Niger, twelve miles distant from the principal stream.” This would 
justify the account given by Adams, the American sailor, of its site, which 
he places at about 200 yards distant from a stream (not the Niger), about 
three-quarters of a mile wide. Ibn Batuta, we have seen (in one MS.), 
places Timbuctoo four miles from the Niger, and mentions no tributary' 
stream. Leo states that the houses of the people are cabins or huts con- 
structed of stakes, covered with chalk (or clay ), and thatched with straw 
or grass ,— le cuisono capanne faile di pali coperie di creta co i cor- 
iivi di paglia-' He mentions, however, a stately temple, or mosque, 
the walls of which were of stone and lime, and also a splendid palace. He 
states that there are shops of merchants and aErtiiicers, especially weavers 
of linen and cotton cloths. The king’s court lie represents as magnifleent, 
there being an abundance of gold, the king having plates and sceptres of 
that metal. His sable majesty was not only rich but powerful. He over- 
awed the neiglfbouriAg states ; when he went to war he rude on a .camel, 
and his soldiers on horseback. His army consisted of 3,0(10 cavalry, and 
a great number of foot soldiers, armed with poisoned arrows. I'lie mer- 
chants he describes as wealthy ; the country as productive ; corn, cattle, 
milk, and butter being abundant, %ough there were no gardens or orchards 
in the suburbs. Salt was scarce and dear, it being brought />00 miles off 
on camels. The water drunk in Timbuctoo, he says, was procured from 
wells made to receive the overflowing of the river : an evidence of its proxi- 
mity. Amongst the commodities of trade, he mentions books as being in 
^at reque.st; and he states timt the king honoured learned men, and that 
judges, doctors, and priests were allowed stipends. The coin was of gold, 
without stamp, and shells (cowries) for small circulation. The inhabitants 
were gentle and cheerful, fond of dancing in the streets : the women went 
abroad with their faces covered. Slaves were numerous. One fact of im- 
portance, lie mentions : no .Jews were admitted into the city. 

From the time of Leo, no authentic addition to our stock of knowledge 


* Notes to the narrative of Robert Adams. 
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rcspectfn^ Timbuctoo seems to have been made for more tlmii two centuries 
and a half, till the late Mr. Mungo Park penetrated into the interior of 
Africa in the year 179(>. The only information regarding Timbuctoo 
which wc have derived from this enterprizing traveller consists of the parti- 
culars he obtained from natives of Africa, who had visited the city. He 
learned that Timbuctoo was about a day’s journey from the Niger, on the 
north; Umt its port, Cabra, was situated at the point of Jtinction between 
two branches of that river issuing out of Lake Dibble ; that the king was 
a Moor, named Abu Abrahinia, possessed of great Avcalth, and having a 
splendid court ; that his revenue was derived from taxes on merchandize ; 
that the Moors of Timbuctoo were intolerant and enslaved strangers, who 
were not Musulmans ;* and that the city was the centre of trade between 
the Moors ami the negroes. 

Mr. Janies Grey Jackson, in his account of the empire of Marocoo,+ 
has given a detailed account of Timbuctoo, which he collected in the country 
from native African travellers and mercliants : he states that the sources of 
his information were such as may be relied upon as authentic. His descrip- 
tion of Timbuctoo is, that it is situated on a plain, surrounded by sandy 
eminences, about twelve miles north of the Nile El Abcedo, or Nile of 
the blacks (the Niger and three days’ journey from the confines of Sahara. 
The distance of the city from the river, it will be observed, corresponds 
exactly with that stated by Leo Africanus. The city (Mr. .lackson conti- 
nues) is twelve miles in circumference, and without walls. The town of 
Kabra is its port (the Kabara of Ibn Batuta, the Cabra of Mr. Park), 
.situated on the river. The houses in Timbuctoo have for the most part no 
upper apartments. They are spacious and of a square form, with an 
opening in the centre. They have no w'indows, as the doors, which are lolly 
and wide, are suflicrent to admit the light when tlirown open. V isitors are 
received in two rooms contiguous to the entrance. The men are exces- 
sively jealous of tlieir wives, though hospitable to strangers. The women 
are handsome, and go abroad with muffled faces. The vaKous costumes 
seen in the market-place and streets indicate the extent and variety of the 
traffic in the city. The king is rich ; the government tolerant. The 
nlenunay or divan of twelve persons, elected every three years, by w’hom 
the executive government is managed, nliver interferes with the religious 
tenets of the various people, who resort to Timbuctoo for trade, except 
Jews, who are obliged outwardly to conform to the rites of Islamism. 
The police is so excellent that robberies (as in Ibn Batuta’s time) arc 
scaroely known. There is accommodation for travellers in the city, in a 
caravanserai, called fondaque^ where thcT mercliants rendezvous, with 
their camels, horses, and drivers: there is an open space in the middle of 
the building, round which arc rooms, each sufficiently large to admit a bed 
and a table, where a merchant is accommodated till he gets a lodging in the 

• Mr. Park states that an old negro, who had visited Timbuctoo, told him, that on his entering an 
«nn there, the landlord laid on the floor a mat and a rope, saying, if you are a Musulmaii, you arc 
my friend, sit down on that mat; if not, you are my slave, and with this rope I will lead you to mar- 
ket.” 

i London, 18U9> 
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city. There is said to be an extensive library at Timbuctoo. The riv^r 
at Kabra is about ilic widtii of the Thames at London ; the stream is very 
rapid in the middle. I'lie soil about the city is fertile, producing rice, 
millet, Indian corn, wheat, and barley. Coffee and indigo grow wild. 

We now come to the narrative of an American sailor, who, according 
to his statement,* wliieh has never been disproved, 'was wrecked at Cape 
Blanco, and carried as a slave to Timbuctoo, in 1814, whore he resided 
for twelve months. He states that the city is situated on a level plain, having 
a river, about 200 yards from the town, on the south-east side, named lia 
Mar Zarah. This river lie describes as three-quarters of a mile wide, 
having little current, and flowing to the south-west. The city covered as 
much ground, according to his calculation, as Lisbon (thus making it of 
large dimensions), but the houses not being continuous, but scattered, the 
number of inhabitants, which he could not compute, f was not in propor- 
tion to the extent of the place. The houses consisted, he says, of a ground 
floor only; they were square, built of sticks, cljiy, and grass, with flat 
roofs of the same material. The king s house, or palace, ^.vas constructed 
of clay and grass, not white-washed, containing eight or ten small rooms 
on the ground floor, surrounded by a wall of the same materials as the 
house, enclosing a space of about half an acre. Mr. Dupuis, the consul at 
Mogadorc, states that when he saw Adams, immediately on his return 
from Timbuctoo, the latter told him there were tw'o sorts of houses in the 
city : those of the chiefs and wealthier class, as well as the palace of the 
king, had walls of clay, or of clay and sand, rammed into a wooden case 
or frame, and placed on layers one above another, the roofs being com- 
posed of poles or rafters laid horizontally and covered with a cement or 
plaistcr of clay and sand ; whilst the huts of the poor were merely branches 
of trees stuck into the ground in circles, bent and lashed together at the 
top, the frame being then covered with a sort of matting made of grass or 
palmeta, and covered with clay. This description, Mr. Dupuis adds, cor- 
responded, irT all respects, with the account given by Arab and Moorish 
traders, who state that the king's kiishay or palace was in the centre of the 
town. 

Adams says further, that the town has no exterior walls or fortifications; 
that there are no wells, the water drank there being brought from the river ; 
and that there arc no shops, in which he is directly contradicted by the 
Moorish traders whom Mr. Dupuis consulted (and also* by antecedent 
writers), who stated that the shops in Timbuctoo contain not only domestic 
but foreign commodities, and are frequented by natives of Soudan. What 
these traders called shops, however, Adams might have thought did not 
deserve that designation, lie goes on to state that the houses are furnished 
with the rudest domestic implements, such as earthen jars, wooden bowls, 
ahd grass mats, on which the people sleep ; that the negroes could not 
write, though the Moora could ; that he saw no appearance of religion 
.amongst them, there being no mosque or temple in the city ; that Moors are 

* Narrative of Robert AdamH. London, 181H. 

t He says he once saw as many as 2,000 assembled in one spot. 
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not allowed to reside within the city, or even to enter it, except in small 
parties; that the natives of Tirnbuctoo arc a stout and healthy race, and lull 
of gaiety, being so fond of dancing (as Ijco Africanus found them), that 
they will dance and sing the whole night ; that both sexes grease themselves 
over with butter made of goat's milk, and have incisions in their faces, in 
which they insert a blue dye, made from a kind of ore. The king s govern- 
ment he represents as mild ; he was dressed in a blue nankeen frock de- 
corated with gold, and gold epaulettes (rather a strange dress for a negro 
prince), without shoes and often bareheaded ! 

Such is the doscri])tion of Tirnbuctoo given by the American seaman, the 
most material objection to the credibility of which is that part of liis state- 
ment, in which lie represents tlie city to be only 200 yards from a consi- 
derable stream, which no traveller liad previously related, and the name 
given to which, TiU Mar Zarah, was never heard of before. Mr. Du- 
jniis conjectures that Adams might have meant to say U/ Bahar Sahar^ 
the Desert Sea, or River of the Desert, unless, he observes. La Mar 
Zarah be the name of the river in the language of the negroes ; and the 
editor of Adams’ narrative endeavours to connect the name with that of 
the Zayre or Congo river. \ye shall make an attempt to dispel the mys- 
tery, and to vindicate the character of Adams. 

None of the accounts we have cited is irrcconcilcabic with the fact that 
a stream from the main body of the Niger approaches near Tirnbuctoo. 
Leo’s statement, that the wells of the city were filled by the overflowing 
of the river, supports the hypothesis, and the averment of I bn Batiita, 
that the Nile descends froiiiKabara to I'imbuctoo, and that lie came to a 
gulf which branches out from the Nile,” after which he reached Tirnbuctoo, 
seems to confirm it. Witli respect to the name of La Mar Zarah, it must 
be recollected that Mr. Dupuis complains of the indistinctness of Adams' 
pronunciation of Arabic words, and of his “ interchanging the sound of 
dillcrcnt consonants and Mr. Cock, the editor of the narrative, appends 
a note to the name just incntioiied, stating that he could not*obtain it dis- 
tinctly IVom ^Vdams after repeated trials. Now, let us consider how iVdams 
would be likely to acquire this name. He would be probably told that the 
water led to the ])ort, Kabra, and perhaps, being only a branch of the river, 
it has no specific name of its oun. Now the Arabic word for fort is 


> which, witJi tlie article, would be Al Marsa, easily meta- 
morphosed by Adams’ imperfect ear or proniinciaiion into LaMar Zarah- 
In the list of words in the Tirnbuctoo language, given by Adams, and 


which arc so few in number, as to lay the strongest ground of suspicion 


against his veracity, three are evidently Arabic. Dog", he says, is killab; 


this is the Arabic ; the name of elephant he gives elfeel, which is 


the Arabic with tlie article; houscy he says, is daily which is the 

Arabic . Upon comparing the other words with vocabularies of the 
Bornou, Borgho, Waday, Dar Saley, and Yourriba dialects given by 
Burckhardt and Clappcrton, it is somewhat remarkable that not a single 
term can be identified. 
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The next authority is John Hiley, an American captain^ who was 
wrecked on the coast of Sahara, in 1815, and like his countryman, Adams, 
was made a slave. His master, Sidi Han^, an x\rrican merchant, was 
well acquainted with Tinibuctoo, and gave Riley the following account of 
it. He stated that it was a large place, containing six times the population 
of Mogadore. The inhabitants were entirely negro, no Moors being 
allowed to enter the tow n, except in small parties, under fifty, and unarmed : 
herein confirming Adams in a curious particubnr. He mentioned, however, 
a fact of which Adams was ignorant, namely, that the Moors and other 
Mohamedans, inhabited a distinct towm separated from the other by a 
wall. He stated, also, that Timbuctoo w^as surrounded by a strong wall 
constructed of stone mixed w'ith clay, which had four gales that were 
closed at night. The king’s palace, he said, was lofty, and composed of 
the same materials as the wall. Most of the houses w'ere built of reeds, 
but tliere were some stone houses. He added a fact which is the strongest 
confirmation of Adams’ narrative, that a small river runs close to the town, 
and that the Niger is at the distance of an hour’s ride on a camel. 

Captain Lyon, whilst residing in Fezzan, collected some particulars 
respecting Timbuctoo from merchants trading thither. From their infor- 
mation it did not appear to Captain Lyon that the towni was so large as he 
liad supposed. It w'as w^alled ; the houses were very low, and with the 
exception of one or two small streets, built without regularity. Many of 
the habitations were mere huts composed of mats. Cabra, the port, was 
merely a collection of store-houses. 

Captain Clapperton, in his last journey, collected a few particulars 
respecting Timbuctoo from Sultan Bello’s schoolmaster.* From the latter’s 
chart and description, it appears that ’J'imbuctoo is situated near the river, 
and that Kabara (written exactly as Ibn Batuta wrote the name) ishalf-a- 
day’s journey from 'rimbuctoo. 

Although, as we before observed, the information collected by Major 
Laing at Timbuctoo is probably lost, yet some particulars are preserved in 
a few ha.sty letters from him, which have been published in the Quarterly 
RevieWyf a work which is deservedly looked upon as possessing peculiar 
intelligence on subjects connected with the progress of discovery in Interior 
Africa. 

It appears from these letters that Major Laing reached Timbuctoo on 
the 18th Augu.st 1826, where he met with a kind and fnendly reception 
from the negro governor (whom he represents as an excellent good 
man”), so long as he had power to show hospitality; but being only a 
lieutenant of the sultan of the Foulahs at Masina (described as the lord 
and sovereign of all those countries), he was commanded by the latter to 
expel Major Laing, after he had been there five weeks ; and although the 
worthy governor consigned him to the care of an Arab chief, who under- 
took for his safety, there is no doubt that this chief basely murdered the 
traveller whilst asleep. 

In a letter dated September the 21st, Major Laing declares that Timbue- 

• Appendu to Clapperton’i Second Journey, 1829. t Vols. xxxixi and xUi. 
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too Imd cofujilcielt/ met fns expectntioyis^ in evert/ respect, except as 
to its size, wliieh did not e:^ed four miles in circuinfereiiee. Mad it been 
so large as Lisbon (according to the statement of Adams), it would have 
been at least twenty miles in circumference. He states that Kabra is only 
five miles distant, and is a neat town, situated on the very margin of the 
river. “ 1 have been busily employed,” he adds, during my stay, 
setrrehing the records of the ioicn, which are nbiindani, and in acquir- 
ing information of every kind; nor is it with any common degree of satis- 
faction that 1 find my jierseverance has been amply rewarded.” 

We now proceed to tin; narrative of Rene C/aillie.* This narrative, it 
appears, has not been ^\'ritten altogether from notes made by the traveller 
on the spot, but chiefly from memory; liis notes, he tells us, having been 

fat i^ees et effncees par le temps ^ and he has had the advantage of 
the able assistance of JM. Jomard in the work. 

He set out on the 3d August 182i, from the French settlement on the 
Senegal, and jirocecded eastward beyond Soulimami, travelling under the 
character of an Egyptian Musulman. Me then deflected his journey to 
the north, embarked on the Joliba, and reached, on the R)Lh April 182;'), 
a jjlace in the river where the stream separates into two branches, the 
principal, about tin co-quarters of a mile broad, running gently E.8.E. ; 
the direction of the other, u Inch is deep, and from thirty-five to forty 
paces broad, E. liy N. In about three fiours, they readied the port ol‘ 
Cabra, in (as wo collect) the smaller arm of the river, which, M. Caillie 
says, is very narrow, and the current stronger than the other’s. The narrow 
arm here inclines to the east, and both arms, he concludes, re-unite, leaving 
a large marshy island, which is flooded during the inundations. Across 
those immense marslics, which, in the rainy season, are covered with water 
to the doptli of ten feet, and arc navigable bt/ large vessels, is discovered 
the village or little town of Cabra, situated on a small eminence. A little 
canal leads to the village, but small boats only can enter the. port, that is, 
we imagine, the village itself; though Caillie states Ihfit if the canal were 
cleared of obstructions, it would be navigable for vessels of twenty-five tons 
burthen fit all seasons. I'hc lo^i ii is three miles to tJio north of the great 
port. It is narrow, extending K. and W. ; the houses arc built of earth 
with terraced roofs, having only a ground floor; feu' are well built; they 
arc chiefly cabins, the wealthy class residing at ’rimbuctoo. There is a 
little mosque surrounded by a tower or minaret. 'I'lie streets are narrow, 
but neat. 

Next day, at half-past three A.w., he set out for Tiiubuctoo, travelling 
nort]l\^’ard, the road sandy and wearisome, w'lih a few signs of vegetation. 
Near Cabra wore two lakes, the banks overgroAv n with mimosas, from five 
to six feet high. Half-way, the country became more naked and the sand 
exceedingly loose. The party, most of whom travelled on asses, readied 
Timbuctoo just as the sun was sinking beneath the horizon. The traveller's 
first sensation was that of joy ; his next disappointment. I looked 

• Journal d’uii Voyapje h Tcmboctou ct li Jennv, dans I’Afrlquc Centuilo, 1UJ4— 2(1. Par Rknb 
t'aiLLiK. Paris. .'1 tomes. IH2(I. An Kiigllsh translation In two vol.^. Coridon, 18.‘J0. 

N.8. VoL.;'). No.lJ). 2 A 
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around,” lie says, and found that the sight before me did not answer my 
expectations. 1 liad formed a totally diftcrent idea of the grandeur and 
wealth of Timbuetoo. I'lio city presented, lirst view, nolhiifg but a 
mass of ill-looking houses built of earth. Nothing was to be seen, in all 
directions, but immense jilains of quicksand of a yellowish-white colour. 
The sky was a j)ale red, as far as the horizon; all nature Avore a dreary 
aspect, and the most profound silence prevailed ; not even the Avarbliiig of 
a bird was lioard.” .lie adds: I am inclined to think that formerly the 
river llowed close to 'I'imbiictoo ; though at present it is eight miles to tlie 
north of that city, and live miles from Cabra, in the same direction.” This 
Avas his first imjirossion. After a larger acquaintance with the city, he gives 
the following particulars, Avhich wc condense from his statements : — 

The city forms a sort of triangle, about three miles in circuit. The houses 
arc large but not higli, consisting of a ground Hoor only. In some a sort of 
little closet is coi.structod above the entrance. They are built of bricks of a 
round form, rolled in the iinnds and dried in thesun. Tnerc are many straw huts 
of a circular form. IMie streets arc clean, and sufficiently wide to permit three 
horsemen to pass a-breast. There arc seven mosques, two of which are large;* 
each surmounted by a brick tower. The po{>ulation may amount to 10,000 or 
12,000, all engaged in trade ; though the commerce is not so considerable as 
report states. Timbuetoo is the principal entreptd of this part of Africa, and 
one of the largest cities the traveller had seen in Africa. Yet every thing had ti 
dull ap|)carancc. There was no concourse of strangers, as at Jenne, from all 
parts of the Soudan. The streets exhibit only camels from Cabra, laden with 
merchandize, a few groups of the inhabitants sitting on mats, conversing toge- 
ther, and Moors lying asleep in the shade before their own doors. The mar- 
ket, in comparison with Jenne, is a desert. It is very unusual to sec any other 
merchandize, except what is brought by the vessels, and a few articles from 
Europe. Salt is the staple comniodit}", and is brouglit in cakes tied with cord. 
Such as do biisfncss at the market have stalls made of stakes covered with mats. 

The city is principally inhabited by negroes of the Kissoor nation, who are 
zealous Mohammedans. Many Moors also reside there, for purposes of trade. 
They have considerable influence over the native inhabitants. 

The king or governor is a negro, named Osman, aiul much respected by his 
subjects. He trades liinKself, and is very rich. The sovereignty is hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son. There is no regular government ; the king is like 
a father ruling his children. He is mild and just, and the whole community 
exhibits the amicable and simple manners of the patriarchs. The mild and inof^ 
fensive niannerfi of the people aftbrd little ground for quarrels ; but when they 
arise, they are determined by a council of tlie elders (negroes), assembled by 
the chief. The Moors acknowledge a superior amongst themselves, but are 
amenable to the authorities of the country. To the W.S.W. of the town are 
large excavations, from thirty-five to forty feet deep, for reservoirs of water 
filled by the rains, whence the slaves procure water for drink and cooking. 
The environs of Timbuetoo arc entirely destitute of pasture, and present a 
most monotonous and barren scene. 

The negroes of Timbuetoo have several wives. They are well made and of 
the ordinary size. Their colour is a fine deep black. Their noses arc a little 
more aquiline than the Mandingocs’, and they have thin lips and large eyes. 

• ThedcrtaUi of the principal mosque, given in one of the plates, exhibit a very imposing structure, 
witl* sdme approximation to Saracenic embellishment In the architecture. 
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Some of the women may be considered pretty. The women arc not veiled, 
and arc allowed to go out when they please, and may sec any one. Both are 
gentle and complaisant to stfhngcrs; and gay and chcciTnl, industrious and 
intelligent. They arc exceedingly neat in their dress and in the interior of 
their dwellings. Their domestic implements consist of calal)ashcs and wooden 
platters; their furniture, of mats for sitting on, and beds made by fixing four 
stakes in the ground atone end of the room, and stretching i)ver tliem mats or 
a cow-hide. They anoint the head and whole boily with butter. 

After staying in the city nearly a ycavy he departed on the 4tli May 18^28. 

Such are the particulars given by JM. Caillie of Timbuctoo, or Temboc- 
too, as he calls it. The reader will readily jierccive that it is much more 
defective than it ought to have been, considering that M. Caillie was nol, 
like Adams, a perfectly illiterate man, dragged to the city involuntarily, as 
a slave, and without any motive to study the place, and wlio made no notes, 
nor took probably any pains to impress objects upon his mind. M. Caillie'*, 
though evidently an uneducated ])erson, proceeded to T’iuibuctoo ex[)resslv 
to inform himself respecting it ; he was acquainted with the Arabic lan- 
guage ; he travelled witli many advantages ; he took notes and skelehes, 
which, though subsequently injured, must have assisted his memory, which, 
independently, would have been competent to retain many particulars 
which we look for in vain in his meagre .slaiemeni. On tin* oilier hand,('aillid 
seems to be a man of dull percc|)tions ; his description tallies in many par- 
ticulars with the reports of preceding travellers ; imposture, in most of his 
details, would luive boon too diflioult for him to practice without the aid of 
a person like M. Jomard, wliose co-operation in a scheme of deception it 
is impossible to suspect. His work has been subjected to the ordeal of a 
rigorous criticism in the Quarterfj/ Ihfvunv, \\ ithout the (lelection of any 
.specific error of moment besides the assertion that Osman, the governor of 
Timbuctoo (to whom tlie traveller v. as introduced, and with whom he eon- 
versedj u as a negro, of a jet black complexion,” whereas it is now 
known that he is a Moor, whose skin is not much swarthier than M. Caillid’s ! 

Wo cannot eoneludo tliis jiaper, without calling attention to the narra- 
tive of an individual, rcjiresenling himself to bo a Tartar, named M ar- 
gcc, who traversed the eonlinont of Africa from Tripoli to C’ajie (kiast, as 
a merchant, visiting Timbuctoo by the way, and arriveil at the IJiitisIi 
.settlement, (^ape Coast Castle, on the 1st June IS22. His narrative, 
which is very long, was printed in the Royal (fold Coast Ca::etie, ol 
December 1S22, and, to our surprise, it has attracted no attention in 
England, although (making allowances for trilling mistakes) there can be 
no doubt of its general veracity. 

Wargee stated that he sailed ftoin Tstambol (Ckmstantinoplo) in a 'i'urkish 
vc.s.sel, in 1SI7, and landed at TVipoli, from whence he proceeded with a 
caravan to JVIourzouk, and sixty days from tlienec ho roached Kashna, 
crossing, one day's journey from Agades, a river of great brcadtii. In 
five days from Kashna, ho ariived at Kano, subject to the Julian ol 
Houssa, named Beoloo (Hello); his capital is called Seeootoo (Saceatoo). 
All these names eonespond with Caplaiii (’lapprrtoirs itmnai v, who did 
not travel there till two years after the publication ol this narrative. 
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lie iiicMtioiis a river near Kano, which is evidently the same as the Girkwa 
of Clapperton. In the vicinity of Kano, he remained a considerable time, 
travelling about in different directions fronf lliat point. At Liiooree, 
twenty- five days from Kano, he also sojourned for some time, and tra- 
velled to (!umba in six days. Mere he crossed the Quolla, a much larger 
river than that before mentioned. He was about an hour crossing it in a 
boat paddled by sixteen men. The current ran from cast to west. 

Having crossed the Quolla, he arrived, after a ten days’ journey, at Goor- 
mah,and in ten days more at Moose. Proceeding on, he arrived in ten days more 
at Imboolec. Between Imboolec and Moose, he crossed no water. From Imboo- 
Ice, he travelled onwards five days, and then reached another larger river, 
callccl the Bar Neel (river Nile or Niger), over which he was ferried in a boat 
managed by ten men : t!m passage occupied half an hour. After a walk of 
about three hours, he arrived at Kabarah, a town on tlic banks of a small 
river, efilled Mazza, and in three hours more from Kabarah, he reached 
Tiinbiictoo. The river near to Timbiictoo is deep and flows in a direction 
contrary to that in which they were going; its breadth is about 200 yards. 

Here is sufficient eoiTcspondonee ivith Major Jjning’s and M. Cail lie’s 
statements, and especially with that of Adams. 1 [(‘le is the river near 
Timbuctoo, the name of which clearly shows that our conjecture is just, 
for it is nearer the word ][Jarsa than Adams’ Mar Zerra/i. I'hc Tartar 
trav(*Ilcr\s account of Timbuctoo, indeed, is somewhat diliorent from the 
pictures given i»y Adams and M. Caillie : 

Timbuctoo he represents as a large town, much larger than Cape Coast, and 
much larger than Cormassic ; the houses far better and more regular. It has 
one long street intersected with others, but not very regular. The houses are 
built of mud. The house in which he lodged belonged to the Snllaii Mahomed, 
who has seven houses superior to those of his subjects; it was two stories 
high, and had several apartments on the ground floor, occupied by attendants ; 
on the first floor were the apartments in which the sultan entertained his 
friends, and in the upper story he and his Vives lived. The bouse had a flat 
roof, surrounded, except in the front, by a wall enclosing a large yard, in 
which the camels and other cattle were kept, and situated in the centre of the 
town. It was tolerably well plastered, had doors and windows of boards, and 
was white-washed with lime brought from Jinne. He believes the roofs of the 
houses to be only covered with clay, but is ignorant whether any thing is mixed 
with it to make it a cement. The houses of the rich pco|)le are built in the 
same style as that of the sultan; and he mentioned that of Kahia, whom he 
called Mahomed’s vizier, as almost equal to the sultan’s^ The dwellings of 
the common people arc small round huts, covered with thatch. The sultan is 
fat, stout, and good looking, having a few grey hairs in his beard, and is a 
peaceable good man; he is a Musulman, and dresses hnnd.somcly in the Maho- 
medan style; has seen him occasionally wear silks, hut principally white cloth 
and muslins. Mahomed succeeded Sultan Aboubekir, who died about 1814. 
Timbuctoo was formerly subject to Baiubarra, till the latter had a war with the 
Fou]ah.s, in which they were defeated. Sultan Mahomed was, therefore, inde- 
pendent, although not powerful, for his control did not extend much beyond 
Timbuctoo. The people of Timbuctoo are Musulmans. He does not know 
the exact number of mosques ; but recollects three large ones, two of which 
were built by the king, and one hy the Arab traders. In eating, the common 
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people use the fingers and cat out of wooden bowls; but the rich use fipocns 
and forks ; he saw some of gold and silver, as well as of iron ; he saw pl.ues 
there of foreign manufacture. The common people procure the water thev 
drink from pits in Tiiiibuctoo ; hut that which is used by the superior class is 
brought from the Mazza, and is excellent, lie docs not mention the height of 
the houses at Timbuctoo ; but in describing those at Kong, which, he says, is 
a town of considerable size, though not so large as Timbuctoo, he represents 
the houses as of mud, fiat-roofed, tivo stones highy some of them good, but 
not ccpial to those at Timbuctoo. 

Tlie Tartar traveller gives full details of the trade and productions of the 
place; in partiendar he says that the country al»out Tiinluietoo is flat and 
ferlilvy and well adapted for pasturage; and that lh(» number of cattle nas 
consideralde. Hut the aforegoing particulars are suHlcieut to compare with 
the re])i'csenlalions of other travellers. 
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(private cor II ES l’ON hence.) 

Cmiton, JftnHan/^2Hy IH.SI. 

Dijiuno the last fortnight, no official accounts of the proceedings of the An- 
Isc-yeii invaders have been ])ublished here. Nor are there any great prepara- 
tions going on for commencing the campaign next s[)ring, such as were carried 
forward in tlic coniincncemcnt of Cbang-ki-nrh\s rebellion. From these cir- 
eumstanccs, it would appear tiiat popular rumour has much exaggerated the 
importance of the affair. Others, however, explain the secrecy and silence 
of government by an apprehension it feels that, if the whole truth were declared, 
insurrection would take place throughout the empire. 

Bands of robbers are very numerous and ilaring, even under the walls of 
Canton, and in streets adjacent to the public offices. But the approach of 
every new year is marked by rivcr-piracy and open robbery. 

The Governor of Canton is in very low spirits ever since the burning down 
of his palace. His loss in jewels, trinkets, fine dresses, papers, &c. was 
‘ great ; in addition to which he is still anxious to know how his imperial master 
will regard the occurrence. Being acting Foo-yiien, he had the imperial death- 
warrant in his keeping, and it was burnt. The power of life and death is not 
ill the province till another wafig-lmgy as it is called, he obtained. The fire 
was occasioned by one of his secretaries going to sleep while smoking opium. 
But the governor has written to the emperor, that the paper lanterns at his 
gate, having been set on fire by some of the people’s houses, communicated the 
devouring element to the whole building. This untruth has given great dissa- 
tisfaction to the public; and the deputy governor, who, being new in office 
here, affects great strictness, truth, and purity, has, it is said, reported the 
facts of the case to his majesty. 

The Tartar, Tseang-kcun, commandant of the garrison, has received with 
great delight the word “ happiness,* written by the emperor’s own hand. 

Jamiary 29 . 

I visited the Siamese ambassador’s house, in the suburbs of Canton, the 
other day ; but such a house and such a clown of an ambassador ! The house 
—a government one — was in ruins, and so filthy ! The poorest Canton coollee 
would be better lodged. No wonder that such ambassadors like to go to Peking 
to knock head to the “ Son of Heaven !” 
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DEPENDKNCIKS OF THE CHINESE EMFIIIE. 

Till*: Chinese empire appears to have been formed ori-riiuilly in the nortlicrii 
part of the country to which we now give the name of China. For a long 
period it did not extend, except at a few points, south of the great river 
Kcang. It was not till towards the close of the thinl century before our era 
that the first emperor of the Tsin dynasty subjected the southern portion as 
far as the sea. 

This dynasty was soon displaced by that of the Hans, under which China 
became more powerful than it had ever been. The Ilaii emperors subdued not 
merely the Heungnu Turks, and a multitude of other northern barbarians, but 
likewise extended their authority to the west, over all Little Bucharia, to the 
banks of the Jaxartes and Oxus, and as far as Bactriana and Khorasan. Since 
this period, the Chinese empire has repeatedly occupied the vast countries 
bounded on the west by the Oxus and the Tsung-ling monntnins, on the cast 
by the Eastern Ocean, on the south by the Himalaya Mountains, and on the 
north by the Altai chain. Even at the present day, the Chinese consider these 
to be the just and natural limits of their empire. The Manchoo dynasty, 
which now reigns in China, succeeded, about the middle of the last century, in 
realizing this political problem, and became in fact sovereign of all the coun- 
tries which formed the empire of the Hans and the Tangs. 

The Manchoos possess, besides China properly so called, and their ancient 
native seat in Eastern Tartary, Mongolia, Tibet, Little Bucharia, and the 
former country of the Dzungar Calmucs. Corea is only tributary to them. 
China and Eastern Tartary are governed and administered according to (.^hinesc 
institutions. Mongolia and the country of the Khalkhas are partitioned amongst 
a great number of princes of ancient native families, subject immediately to 
the emperor. Tibet is governed by the Dala'i Lama, the Banjin Lama, and a 
few other ecclesiastical chiefs, under the inspection of two high functionaries 
of China, who reside in the country. Little Bucharia is administered hy 
Mahomedan princes, under the superintendence of Chinese and Manchoo 
military officers. Dzungaria is under military rule. 

The conquest of China by the Manchoos was initialed in the early jiart of 
the seventeenth century, was consolidated by the cajitiire of Peking in KiM, 
and was completed in the course of the same century. 

From this period the emperors of China have spared no endeavours to flatter 
the vanity of the Mogul princes who voluntarily suhinittcd to them ; and 
they have succeeded, step by step, in subjugating them, by means of honorary 
distinctions and of alliances with their own family. In the suite of the impe- 
rial princesses, who arc married to Mongol princes, are always Manchoo dig- 
nitaries, charged with the office of spies upon the conduct of these chiefs, and 
who receive fixed allowances from the court of Peking. Those princes are 
obliged to transmit an annual tribute to the emperor, for which they receive 
ten times the value, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity. The Chinese 
monarch also frequently makes them presents in money and silk stufis, rich 
dresses from the imperial wardrobe, caps ornamented with peacocks’ feathers, &c. 

The administration of all the territories subjected by the Manchoos, situated 
without the great wall, as well as their native country, is directed by a special 
department, called in Chinese Le~fan-ytt€7i^ and in Manchoo Tulerghi goto he 
dasara dchurgan^ that is, tribunal which governs the exterior provinces.” 
In order to introduce more regularity into its operations, in 1811 a special 
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commission was appointed to collect together the laws and statutes relative to 
the adiniiiistralion of these provinces, and to form therefrom a complete code. 
This important undertaking was brought to a close in seven years, and the work 
appeared at Peking in 1818. 

A copy of this work having been transijiitte<l, with several other Chinese 
works, to the library of the Asiatic department of the ministry for foreign 
alfairs at St. Petersbiirgb, M. lapovtsov, attached to the ministry as inter- 
preter, was employed by the Count de Nesselrode to make a translation of it 
a work the more interesting to Russia, inasmuch as its empire bounds most of 
the provinces which are governed by the laws and regulations contained in the 
code. 

The code is subdivided into six principal sections : — the first contains the 
civil laws and regulations ; the second, military regulations, and those relating 
to the direction of the post; the third, the criminal laws; the fourth, the ordi- 
nances respecting the Lamaic clergy; the fifth, the regulations for the govern- 
ment of Tibet ; the sixth, those which concern the political and commercial 
relations between China and Russia. 

The work commences with a detailed account of all the divisions, subdivi- 
sions, and offices of the ministry for foreign affairs, and their respective func- 
tions. It is a vast machine, the play of which seems to be exceedingly well 
regulated. Young men of talent are placed by this ministry to study in the 
university of Peking, in order that vacancies may be supplied ; and several 
schools are kept up, in which interpreters are instructed in the different lan- 
guages, spoken by the various people placed under the jurisdiction of this 
ministry. 

The administration of the Mongols and the Khalkas, who submit volunta- 
rily to the authority of the Manchoos, is, like that of the latter, entirely of a 
military character. The Mongol tribes that dwell to the south of the desert of 
Gobi, are divided into six chulkans, or corps, subdivided into forty-nine 
gusas, or banners. The Khalkas are distributed into four shans, and com- 
pose in the whole eighty-six banners. The twenty-nine banners of the Mon- 
gols and Calmucs of Lake Kukunoor, are commanded by a Manchoo general, 
who resides at Sening, a town situated on the western frontier of China. The 
Mongols of the Altai' mountains form nineteen banners, under the command 
of another general, who resides at Gobdo, a. town situated to the east of the 
upper part of the Irtysh, Fifteen other Mongol and Calmuc banners arc under 
the inspection of the military governor of EIc, in Dzungaria, whose authority, 
however, extends as far as the frontier of China Proper. 

The Mongol and Khalka princes are arranged in six classes. Those of the 
first class receive annually from the Chinese government a salary equal to about 
^800 each, with forty pieces of silk of various sorts. Those of the second 
have J^500 each, and twenty pieces of silk. The third class receives about 
jfe'gOO, and thirteen pieces; the fourth, £160 and ten pieces; the fifth, £i00 
and nine pieces ; the sixth, £65 and seven pieces. The Ta'idzi and the Tabu- 
nan, who constitute the inferior nobility, receive .£33, and four pieces of silk. 

If these princes are but indifferently paid, according to our notions, the 
princesses of the imperial blood, whom several of them have as wives, receive 
from the court of Peking incomes which may be called pitiful, since a legitimate 
daughter of the emperor has only an annual allowance of £330 and thirty 
pieces of silks, during her residence in Mongolia, and only ^130 and ^00 bags 

* Reflation of tlie Chinese Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Translated from tlie Manchoo into Rus 
aian. By M« E. Lu>uvt8ov. St. Fetcrsburgli. Two vols. 4to. 
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of rice whilst she remains at Peking. Her husband, besides his allowances as 
a Mongol prince, receives no more than ^100 and ten pieces of silk a year. 

When the Mongol princes and gentry, the officers of govcrnincnt, civil anil 
military, who reside in Mongolia, and the members of the Lamaic clergy, go 
to Peking on public business, they receive gratuities according to a fixed scale, 
prescribed in a regulation which forms part of this administrative code. The 
ceremonials to be observed at solemn presentations and audiences at court, 
the presents which the different Mongol chiefs are to offer to the emperor, and 
those which they are to receive of him, are detailed there with all the scrupu- 
lous miiiiitcness of the Chinese. 

The work contains, moreover, full particulars respecting the great hunting 
excursions, which the Chinese monarch makes every year in Mongolia, and 
which serve as exercises to his troops in time of peace. 

The whole revenue, of every kind, extracted by the government from Mon- 
golia, does not certainly exceed the sum of from *£80,000 to *£100,000, which 
is expended in the country itself, in payments to the oflicers and for the .support 
of temples and other public establishments. 

The penal laws arc comparatively less severe in respect to persons of rank, 
and very cruel towards the lower order of the people. For example ; an indi- 
vidual, belonging to either of the six classes of princes, who commits a preme- 
ditated murder, is punished by a fine of nine-times-ninc head of cattle, two- 
thirds of which are giviMi to the family of the deceased, and onc-third to the 
chief of the tribe to which he lielonged; lie forfeits, liesidcs, a year\s allow- 
ance from the government. But a slave, who kills his master, is cut, whilst 
alive, into pieces. A man who kills his wife is strangled. Involuntary homi- 
cide is punished by a fine proportioned to the rank of the offender. The penal- 
ties for theft and robbery arc very severe. 

As all the Mongol tribes arc nomadic, and have, consequently, very few 
occupations, they are zealous and ardent votarie*s of the Buddhist religion : 
thus the clergy are an extremely numerous body, tlieic being in every family at 
least one male who dedicates himssclf to the ecclesiastical profe*ssion. 

A considerable number of Lamas reside at Peking and near the places of 
sepulture of the Manchoo emperors. AH Mongolia is filled with priests, the 
principal ones passing for incarnations of divine souls. The Dalai Luma ami 
the Banjin Lama, who are the two highest dignitaries in Tibet, send respec- 
tively every year an embassy to the court of Peking. The ceremonials ob- 
served at their reception are fixed in perpetuity, as well as the nature of the 
presents which the emperor makes to them and to tlic holy personages who send 
them. Other ecclesiastical chiefs in the same country .send embassies and pre- 
sents every five years only. The high-priest of the Buddhic convents and tem- 
ples of the celebrated mountain Hwa-tae-shaii, in the Chinese province of 
Shen-se, is obliged to transmit to Peking every year two boxes of mushrooms, 
which are received ceremoniously at the Board for Foreign Affairs, by which 
they are pre.sented to the emperor. 

The high dignitaries of the Mongol clergy also get private emoluments, 
which are paid them by the em[)eror ; they receive others when they first vi.sit 
Peking, at fixed times, to pay their respects to him. In short, it cannot be 
denied that Chinese policy has extremely well calculated upon whatever can 
flatter the vanity, the creeds, and the superstitions of the people who are sub- 
jected to the sceptre of the Son of Heaven.” 

In the work of M. Lipovtsov, the part which treats of the existing regula- 
tions between China and Russia afifiears to us singularly curtailed. It is well 
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known that the Chinese consider all nations that send thither ambassadors and 
priests as tributaries of their empire, and accordingly, Russia is also found 
inscribed in the list of vassals of the Manchoo emperors. Nothing, however, 
appears in M. Lipovtsov’s book which denotes this classification. In fact, there 
is positively nothing besides the treaty of peace concluded between the two 
empires in 17^8, and some provisions regarding the protection of the frontiers. 
Yet every thing which relates to the Russian trade and to the embassies of the 
Russians to Peking is as carefully regulated as the rest ; and we happen to 
know of a certain Chinese regulation, which directs that there shall be given 
to the Russian ambassador, daily, during his stay at Peking, one sheep, one 
cask of brandy, one box of tea, one pitcher of milk, two ounces of butter, two 
fish, two chamber-lights, one pound of pickled cabbage, four ounces of soy, 
the same quantity of vinegar, and one ounce of salt. Further, there is to be 
sent to him, every ninth day, from the emperor’s table, four dishes, and ten 
tea-pots of buttered tea, prepared after the fashion of the Manchoos. 

Klaproth.* 

* Translated from Le Temps of May 30. 
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TXvitururf^i uiytici tr/i yXvKvrctrAt ^^vyccr^ttccc. 

** To the sweetest of IVIutliers and the sweetest of DiUightent." 

Tnucription ^found hy Hughes among the ruins ^ Nicopidis* 

Wake her not ! She was tlic fairest 
Of our l)caatiful and sweet, 

A tabret to the widow’s sorrow, 

A flower-%vrcatli to the mourner’s foot. 

Tenderly may the moon-light rest, 

Sw'eetest of mothers, on thy breast ! 

'I'he Persian lily, silver- white. 

To the breath of summer beiidcth ; 

And the humming-bird at night 
In the leaves its music endeth ; 

The lily decks its owm dear spot, 

The bird sings on, — but thou art not ! 

’Mid quiet thoughts her young heart dwelt, 

Like a silence- loving bee, * 

While the spring time dreams she felt 
Folding round her balmily. 

And like a laughing child in May, 

Joy led her by the hand to play. 

No more the lute at sunset hours 

Her pale and trembling hands could bear, 

The wreath of her own garden flow’rs 
Was a burden on her hair. 

Yet ever with a saintly grace, 

She smil’d up in her mother’s face.* 

The house is dark ; the lone owl flitteth 
Along the crumbling ivied wall. 

And Silence in the shadow sitteth 
Of that old mossy hall. 

The pale grass round her lyre doth creep, 

Her lamp is mouldering— let her sleep ! 

Robert A. Wilmott. 

* See the longs of Jayadeva. 

Jt)i/r.N.S.VoL. 5.N0.I9. 2 B 
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TIIK CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

In the last published part of Dr. Hooker’s Botanical MUceUany is given a 
memoir of the late Capt. Diigald Carmichael, who was not merely a skiliul 
and an indefatigable botanist, but a man of letters and a shrewd observer. In 
the course of service, he visited the Cape, and his remarks upon that settle- 
ment, its local aspect, its society and manners, appear so sensible, that wc 
borrow some passages of the journal of Capt. Carmichael, which is inserted in 
the memoir: 

“ The first thing whicli arrests the attention of a stranger on his arrival at 
Capetown, is the wonderful diversity in the features, colour, and costume of 
the various descriptions of people who crowd the streets. He feels amazed 
at finding himself in a sort of Noah’s ark, where he meets with more varieties 
of one species than the patriarch had under his charge of the whole animal 
creation. Here he may see the pure spotless robe of the Hindoo rubbing 
against the painted kaross of the Caffre and the soot-stained sheepskin of the 
Hottentot : here the barefooted boor from the snow mountain stares at the 
polished hoots of the London cockney : here he may contrast the crop of the 
Penns3dvanlan with the pendent crown-lock of the (‘hinese : here the Brazilian 
may shake hands with the Malay, and the Guinea negro with his brother from 
Madagascar. In the midst of this motley groupe, Europeans of every descrip- 
tion, either as traders or prisoners of w'ar, pass in review before him. The 
geographical position of the colony will account, in some measure, for the 
concurrence of these heterogeneous elements of population. The peculiar 
circumstances under which Lt was originally established, facilitate the emigra- 
tion of people from all j)art.s of Germany and the north of Europe. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantz drove numbers of French Protestant families 
here for refuge ; the practice of discharging soldiers in the Rcttlement, after a 
certain period of service, few of whom ever returncil to Europe j the exten- 
sive communication between Europe and India, in the course of which num- 
berless adventurers were inducctl by hope, or forced by distress to relinquish 
their prospects in the east, and settle in the colony ; and, finally, the salubrity 
of the ciimutc, inviting the martyrs to tropical ilisc::scs to repair hither for the 
re-establishincnt of their health ; such arc the lights of the picture; the shades 
are furnished from the coasts of Africa and the Indiuii archipelago. 

“ In a society so constructed, the manners must be as varied as the inatc- 
rinls of which it is composed ; and ages must elapse ere they can amalgamate 
and assume a national form. This renders the colonists peculiarly prone to 
adopt the customs of strangers ; and as these adojitions are oftencr the fruit 
of caprice than of sound judgment, they are api .sometimes to excite a smile. 
Can there be conceived, for instance, a more awkward or more ludicrous 
object than a huge boor heaving up his ponderous shoulders in imita- 
tion of a Parisian, twisting his neck, and drawling out, “ Ik ivil neit^^ whilst 
his utmost endeavours cannot throw the corresponding expression into a 
countenance where the muscles are so deeply imbedded in blubber, that even 
the convulsions of death could not pro ducc any visible derangement of fea- 
tures ? 

“ No difierence of ranks exists at the Cape : and if the population be not 
occasionally reinforced from ljuropc, the distinction of colour will soon 
vanish. The intermixture of African with European blood can already be 
traced in some of the first-rate families in the colony : the hue of the skin and 
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the lineaments of the countenance unequivocally betraying their origin* The 
abolition of the slave-trade, and the facility with which the poorest inhabitants 
can, by ordinary activity and perseverance, obtain a competency, will accele- 
rate this union, and it is probable that before two centuries shall have elapsed, 
all the colours will be blended in one. 

“ The complexion of the Cape ladies is, in general, fair, perhaps too fair. It 
is of that sickly delicate tint, which indicates exclusion from the air and light. 
It is altogether deficient in the lively bloom, which gentle exercise and expo- 
sure to the elements diifuse over the checks of the British fair. Great care is 
taken, while young and single, of their figures: they arc accordingly then 
light and elegant in their form : but they arc no sooner married than they 
begin to neglect their persons, and, by indulging in the pleasures of the table, 
acquire a degree of obesity that renders them objects of disgust. The habit 
of using vegetable acids, as seasoning to every article of food, soon destroys 
the teeth. So universal indeed is this defect, that a fine set of teeth never 
enters as an item into the catalogue of female beauty : and the total neglect of 
the brush renders such as they have offensive to the sight of any person of 
delicacy. 

“ Almost every private house in Capetown is open for the accominodatioii 
of such strangers as have occasion to take lodgings for any time in the town. 
This custom supersedes the use of taverns; hut as it was originally the off- 
spring of poverty and necessity, it will fall into disuse in proportion as the 
inhabitants become more opulent. The town may, at present, be aptly com- 
pared to a large inn on a well frequented road. The same incessant routine 
of arrivals and departures; the same chaotic medley of characters; and the 
same insatiable thirst of gain, and disregard of reputation in the manner of 
ac(|inring it, arc characteristic of both. 

“ There is a constant succession of vendutics, or public sales, in Capetown. 
These sales are a species of lottery, in which every person, but especially the 
old w omen, engage with astonishing avidity, though the chance of gain is 
fully as precarious as in the speculation that goes more properly by that name. 
Not a day passes without several aiiciions ; and it is by no means uncommon 
that an article purchased in the morning atone should be exposed in the course 
of the day for sale at another. The more considerable sales are advertised 
in the Cope Gazelle, but the minor ones arc announced by a crier, who goes 
about the streets beating a brass plate to attract notice. All the idlers run to 
those places, where they are sure to hear the politics and the scuiidal of the 
day discussed ; at the same time the low' price, at which they see articles 
knocked down, tenjpls them to stake their money, as they would at hazard or 
lansquenet. If the purchases are not of sufficient magnitude to authorize a 
sale at home, they send them to the first auction that takes place in their neigh- 
bourhood, where they must run the risk of meeting with profit or loss. On 
this principle, every inhabitant of cither sex is a merchant, and every house 
has either a shop or a store for the reception of these speculative purchases. 

What originally gave rise to, and still maintains, this rage for auctions, is 
the law of inheritance, by virtue of which, when the father of a family dies, 
his whole property is put up to sale, and the produce equally divided amongst 
his children. Government levies a tax of three and a-half per cent, on every 
article sold in this manner, and the auctioneer has one and a-half for his 
trouble in conducting the sale and collecting the money. I happened, some 
days ago, to step into one of these vendutics, w here, among other articles, I 
saw three or four slaves set up to sale. This was altogether a new sight to me. 
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I could not without pain remark the anxiety with which these poor creatures 
regarded the persons who were bidding for them. It seemed as if they wished 
to trace the character of their future master in the lineaments of his counte- 
nance, and showed indications of joy or fear, according to the opinion they 
had formed of his disposition. 

** Among the terrible reactions produced by the slave-trade, none is perhaps 
more merited or more evident than the dissoluteness of morals and ferocity of 
disposition which it creates among the people who are concerned in it. The 
cold-blooded calculator of profit and loss, the prime agent in this unhallowed 
traffic, feels its influence, but in a remote and subordinate degree. It is when 
we cast a view on those who are placed immediately within the sphere of its 
action that we perceive the full extent of its deteriorating effects ; their morals, 
their temper, their air, and their very features confessing its malignant 
influence. The softer sex, more especially, are transformed liy it into cruel 
tyrants. When you mix in female society, you look in vain for that cheerful 
play of features which indicates a sweet disposition ; in vain you listen for 
that harmonious tone of voice which is mellowed by the habit of associating 
with one’s equals. 

** I was one day attracted to the window by a strange sort of noise, that 
seemed to issue from a small court behind the house in which I lodged. On 
looking out, I observed my landlady in the act of administering correction to 
a slave boy, who had, by some offence, incurred her displeasure. How shall 
I describe her appearance ? Her figure was of the true Dutch cast, tall, fat, 
and coarse. An unnatural enlargement of the thyroid glands, which vied with 
her cheeks in size and colour, gave to her countenance a peculiar, but I cannot 
say an amiable, expression. Her voice resembled the notes of an angry turkey- 
cock ; with her left hand she held Mungo by the nape of the neck, while her 
right hand brandished a huge shanihok,^ which she applied to his shoulders 
with the skill and perseverance of a dilettante. In the midst of her exertions 
I could distinguish the epithets ‘ rascal ’ — * scoundrel *-r-‘ slave ’ — and ‘ G — d 

d n,’ uttered with peculiar volubility of tongue, and repeated in a sort of 

measured cadence, corresponding with the manual exercise, of which they 
formed the accompaniment. I was the more struck with this last 
circumstance, as I knew that Juffrouw^ understood as little the meaning of 
these flowers of rhetoric, as did the poor culprit on whom they were so 
lavishly bestowed. * How is this?’ thought I, Mias the Dutch language 
become so polished that it cannot furnish terms sufficiently expressive of the 
angry passions, or is the English so much more energetic in its expletives, 
that the mere sound, independent of sense, can wound the feelings on one 
side, and assuage the tempest of wrath on the other ?’ 

** The slaves at the Cape are composed of more various races than are to 
be met with in any other part of the world where the traffic in human flesh is 
sanctioned. The coast of Guinea, Mosambique, Madagascar, Malacca, and 
the islands of the east, have contributed in their turn to supply the colony : 
and from the intermixture of this heterogeneous groupc, aided by a dash of 
European and Hottentot blood, a mongrel race has sprung up, which exhibits 
an astonishing diversity of feature as well as of disposition. Of all the una- 
dulterated races of slaves, the Malay bears the most marked character. He 
is cunning, active, and intelligent ; but, at the same time, implacably revenge- 
ful. If a Malay commits a fault and is punished for it, there the matter 
terminates ; but if he is only threatened, and fancies the punishment still 

* A whip, in uw among the colonJiitii, and made of a strip of rhinoceros’ or hippopotamus* hide. 
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hanging over him, he will commit the most atrocious actions to put an end to 
the misery of suspense. Desperate under the influence of this impression, he 
works himself into a state of delirium by swallowing opium ; then draws his 
kriss or dagger, and stabs the whole family, slaves and all. Having glutted 
his vengeance within doors, he sallies forth into the street, and plunging his 
weapon into every living creature he meets, whether it be man or beast, he 
never ceases until he is shot, or is otherwise disabled from doing farther 
mischief. 

It is owing, in some measure, perhaps, to the dread of this savage retri- 
bution that the slaves arc treated beyond comparison better at the Cape than 
in any other European colony ; though, it must be allowed, that the very high 
price, at which they are usually valued, will prove, with most masters, a strong 
check on harsh and inhuman treatment. The law does not entrust the master 
Ivith the infliction of corporeal punishment; but directs that the culprit 
shall be sent to the common trunk or prison, where he receives a certain 
number of stripes, according to the nature of his offence. It may readily be 
supposed, however, that this law is frequently evaded, even in the town, and 
under the very eyes of the magistrates ; and in the remote parts of the coun- 
try it necessarily goes for nothing ; the distance from the seat of justice adding 
to the difficulty and expense of complying with its mandates, in the same 
ratio that it insures impunity to the transgression of them. 

** Before the British got possession of the colony, slaves convicted of capital 
crimes were sometimes put to the torture, because an acknowledgment of 
guilt, either voluntary or compulsory, was necessary to authorize the magis- 
trate to pass sentence of death on the criminal ; but this inhuman practice has 
been abolished by the British government, and the sentence of death is exe- 
cuted now without any preliminary cruelties. The place of execution is at the 
base of the Lion’s Rump, facing the Amsterdam battery. Three pillars 
erected in the form of a triangle, support as many beams placed across them ; 
and from these beams the criminals are suspended. It was probably to a 
gallows of this construction that allusion is made in Schiller’s play of ‘ The 
Robbers,’ in which somebody says, * Maurice, beware of the beast that has 
got three legs.* ” 

“ The village of Bavians Kloof, Gnathendhul (as the Moravian missionaries 
call it), is situated at the foot of a high rugged mountain. A copious stream, 
bursting through a deep chasm in its side, traverses the village, and, after 
watering a long suite of small gardens, discharges itself into the Sondereud. 
It was on the banks of this stream I first saw that beautiful plant, the 
wachendorjia thyrsxflora. The upper part of the village, occupied by the 
missionaries, consists of a line of houses, divided into separate apartments, to 
each of which is attached a workshop ; of a nicss>room, where the whole 
society eat in common ; a church, a school-house, and an inn or sleeping- 
place for the accommodation of strangers. There are at present five Europeans 
attached to the establishment, each of whom is master of a mechanical trade, 
at which he labours daily, assisted by a certain number of Hottentot youths, 
who are regularly apprenticed, and instructed in their respective trades. Most 
of them are married, and their wives are distinguished by a head-dress of a 
peculiarly primitive form. Among the latter, we were agreeably surprised in 
recognizing a countrywoman of our own, a native of Cumberland. She 
appeared as much gratified as ourselves at the meeting, and paid us a great 
deal of attention. The men are all past the middle age, sleek, cheerful, and 
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disposed to gratify every rational inquiry respecting the institution. There is 
a good orchard and a small vineyard attached to it» from the former of which 
they are supplied with abundance of excellent fruit, and from the latter a few 
leggers of a wine that scarcely merits the same encomium. 

The Hottentot quarter, extending nearly a mile from the church, consists 
of huts, of all shapes and sizes, scattered along the banks of the stream. 
Many of these cabins display some ingenuity in the construction, and taste in 
the interior decoration. Several arc furnished with a hand-mill, or quern, for 
grinding their corn, and an oven for baking. Their inmates were decently 
dressed, cleanly in their appearance, and all employed in some useful occupa- 
tion. In others, however, we could remark a strong predilection for the 
sheep-skins and wigwams of their ancestors ; but this, we were given to under- 
stand, was confined to the more recent recruits, and it was expected that the 
example of the others would soon wcaii them from their ancient habits. 

The number of Hottentots, at present on the list of the institution, was 
stated to us at 1,300 souls. A portion of land equal to one farm, or three 
miles square, is allotted for their support. This allotment, which gives about 
144 souls for every square mile, though more liberal than whai obtains either 
in France or England, is by far too scanty, considering the poverty of the soil 
in general ; and forms a singular contrast with that which prevails throughout 
the colony, where it is estimated that the square miles are to the souls in the 
ratio of two to one. This restriction has, how'cver, one good effect ; it prevents 
the Hottentots from withdrawing altogether from the service of the farmers, 
a step which would create much embarrassment during the busy pcriotls of 
spring and autumn. The greater part of the aUe-bodied men, accordingly, 
quit the village at those seasons, and hire themselves out to work on the 
neighbouring farms. 

“ Some of the 3'oung Hottentot girls are instructed by the matrons in 
necdle-work, and the produce of their industry is in great demand among the 
country vrouws. Strangers, also, who casually visit the establishment, pro- 
vide themselves with specimens of these articles, as well as of the cutlery-work, 
executed here with uncommon neatness, for the purpose of showing their 
friends what a Hottentot can do. All this is very foolish. The world is 
now pretty well satisfied that nature has not measured the hurfian intellect 
by the colour of the skin, or the degrees of latitude ; and that the African 
requires nothing but instruction to render his intellectual, as well as his 
mechanical talents equal to those of the European, who has so long oppressed 
him, under the plea of his being an inferior animal. That the Hottentot is not 
by nature deficient in mechanical talents, any one may be convinced who will 
visit this establishment ; and his intellectual capacity is placed equally beyond 
dispute by the rapid progress of the rising generation in the elementary 
branches of learning. The school is a recent institution, commenced iiiider 
the patronage of the late governor. Sir John Craddock. The system of in- 
struction followed is that of Joseph Lancaster. Little did that ingenious 
quaker imagine that his invention, opposed as it was by the united ignorance, 
prejudice, and bigotry of England, should within so short a time penetrate to 
the farthest extremity of Africa; and shed its benignant light on the most 
wretched portion of the human race. 

" On the motives that dictated the establishment of the Moravian mission, 
and the plan on whicli it has hitherto been conducted, there can be but one 
opinion; both arc entitled to unqualified approbation ; yet so unpropitious are 
the circumstances connected with it, that there is reason to apprehend that it 
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-will do more harm than good, and aggravate the misery it was its object to 
lighten. The population of the colony consists of two races of people ; the white, 
or descendants of Europeans ; and the black, or Hottentots, who are par- 
celled out among the former, and serve them in the capacity of menials. 
Thinly scattered over a prodigious extent of territory, and repelled by natural 
difficulties, but much more by positive enactments, beyond the reach of justice, 
the distant colonists live in a state of independence, over which the govern- 
ment has no effective control. Hence they have usurped full authority over 
the rights, and not unfrequently over the lives, of their dependents; and the 
capricious exercise of it, we can easily imagine, has been the source of no 
small portion of misery to the latter. Laws have been enacted from time to 
time, with a view to curb this abuse ; but laws issued without the power of 
enforcement are more likely to increase than to restrain abuse, from that sort 
of vindictive pleasure which men often feel in showing their contempt of law 
when they can do it with impunity. 

“ Under such circumstances it appears to me that the scheme of instructing 
the Hottentots is radically wrong, unless it be accompanied with such an 
arrangement as shall place them permanently beyond the power of their mas- 
ters. Situated as they are at present, its only effiect will be to add to the other 
bad passions, of which they have been so long the victims, that of envy at 
their superior attainments. An instructed and intelligent race of people, 
serving another race which is neither intelligent nor instructed, would be a mon- 
ster in human society of which there is no example on record. To instruct the 
menial, without first instructing the master, can serve no useful purpose. If 
this devoted race is to experience any alleviation of its misery during the future 
part of its progress to extinction, it must be effected by infusing the principles 
of humanity into the bosoms of those who hold its destiny in their hands. 

“ It is nonsense to dissemble. We may safely prognosticate the speedy 
annihilation of the Hottentot race, by the natural progress of societ)^ and the 
rapid increase of a population, with which it can neither mix nor amalgamate. 
Who is there, indeed, tiiat cannot discern from afar the fate of America impend- 
ing over the whole of this continent? When the energy, the industry, and 
the genius of Eiirof)e are pitted against the ignorance, the indolence, and the 
apathy of Afi-ica, the final issue, though it may be distant, cannot be doubtful; 
and if such a revolution could be effected in the progress of time, and witiiout 
those wars and convulsions that usually attend the collision of nations, is it 
not — ^ a consummation devoutly to be wished?* 

In the boor's house the best apartment is always reserved for strangers. 
It is usually furnished with more than one bed, and will accommodate a pretty 
numerous party, provided they conform to the country fashion of turning in 
two or three together. With the ample materials they possess, it would be 
desirable that the colonial system of cookery were a little more varied. It 
never passes the limits of stewed and boiled. Of the art of roasting they 
have no conception ; and the beef-steak and mutton-chop arc known only on 
the outskirts of the colony, where they arc broiled by the yard, after the 
primitive manner of the Hottentots. They have a variety of vegetables for the 
table, but appear to set no value on them, owing, perhaps, to the superior excel- 
lence of their bread. There is, however, one vegetable which you never 
miss, that is cucumber, garnished with slices of onion, and floating in a sauce 
compounded of oil, vinegar, and pepper, poured on boiling hot. 

“ Each cover is furnished with a white napkin ; but the duty of its office is 
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executed by a deputy, the vaatdock (dish-clout), which circulates from hand to 
hand, and from mouth to mouth, while the other is kept carefully folded up 
to be paraded again at next meal. The carving knife and fork have not yet 
penetrated beyond the isthmus ; nor is the table furnished with supernumera- 
ries even of the common sort. Every person takes his own knife and fork to 
carve what stands before him; the dish is then sent round, and each 
sticks his fork into a portion of it as it passes. Strangers of morbid delicacy 
will do well on these occasions to help themselves to all they require when the 
dish makes its first round, as the boor is not very particular in the uses to 
which he puts his fork during the repast. 

** The character of the African peasantry has been a favourite theme of 
vituperation to several travellers who have treated of this colony. One really 
cannot peruse, without feelings of disgust, the pictures of sloth, ignorance, 
vulgarity, and cruelty, which have been drawn. Not that individuals may not 
be found in this as in other countries, to whom some, perhaps all of these 
epithets may be applicable, but we must protest against drawing general and 
sweeping inferences from a few solitary facts. No person ever dreamed of 
holding up the African boor as a pattern of all that is amiable and excellent ; 
but he will be found at least far removed from that of absolute depravity, to 
which some travellers would sink him. Authors lay on their colours so thick, 
indeed, touch and retouch the picture so often, that the whole has the appear- 
ance of a caricature, and we are instinctively led to doubt the accuracy of the 
resemblance. This doubt is not a little strengthened by the eagerness with 
which they hurry to expose the portrait to view. The usual practice with 
travellers is, first to visit and study a people, and then to draw their character. 
Some reverse this order, and, like the ingenious Irish historian,, who tacked 
the preface to the end of his work, describe the character of the boors before 
they can be properly said to have commenced their travels. 

** Not very long ago, an Englishman might travel over the whole colony 
without incurring any expense for personal entertainment. Of late the far- 
mers have begun to make a trifling charge on this score, which, by removing 
the idea of obligation, renders travelling among them more pleasant than if 
the entertainment were gratuitous. It is to be feared, however, that this 
practice will endure but a short time. Englishmen are now settling in the 
country, and their numbers will speedily increase. Their national pride will 
not permit them to accept of indemnification from a traveller; and their 
European habits will render them scrupulous of admitting him at all without 
a recommendation. From such a line of conduct the boors will naturally 
conclude that there must be something disreputable in receiving strangers 
indiscriminately into their houses, and will conform to the practice of those 
whom they look up to as more enlightened than themselves. There is reason, 
therefore, to apprehend that the colonists are in a fair way of forfeiting their 
claim to the only virtue that has not yet been grudged to them.’* 
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THE PAGODA OF TRIPETTY. 

The following accotilift of the celebrated temple of Tripetty, situated about 
eighty miles from Madras, the precincts of which have never been profaned by 
Christian or Mahomedan feet, nor has even the exterior been seen, according 
to Hamilton, but by genuine Hindus, will be interesting; it is contained in a 
letter, with which we are favoured, from a gentleman whose official duties on 
the spot qualify him to give the best and most authentic information upon the 
subject : — 

“ Tripetty is in a valley, about the centre of a long range of hills running 
almost north and south. The town of the same name is about eight or nine 
miles from the pagoda, but not more than two, perhaps less, from the foot of 
the hills. On the town side, there appears to the eye only one accessible path 
up the hill ; and at different distances, the last at the top of the hill, are three 
gopurrows or portals, and the pilgrims all pass through these on their way up. 
On the other side of the hills, which I have never seen, there are other passes 
up. No Christian eye has ever seen the pagoda, nor even has the profane 
Mussulman ever attempted to put his foot on the hills, the mere sight of which 
so gratifies the Hindoos, that leagues off, upon first catching a glimpse of the 
sacred rocks, they full prostrate, calling on the idol’s name. None but 
a pure Hindoo dares step beyond the first portal : so we know nothing about 
the appearance of the pagoda and other sacred buildings, said to be very hand- 
somely constructed there. The idol is worshipped, by votaries who pour in from 
all parts of India,under a thousand names, but the three principal ones are, — Ven- 
gataramana Swamec, or the rcpeller of evil and insurer of good ; Surinawasa- 
swamee, implying the habitation of Sri, the Indian Ceres; Seshachellawausah, 
implying the habitation of Sosha, Seshachclla being the hill’s name, the etymo- 
logy of which is Sesha^ the king of serpents, and achellay a mountain: Vishnoo 
having, in onetif his incarnations, assumed the appearance of a serpent, and 
transfolrmed himself into the Tripetty hill. The idol in the temple is an erect 
stone figure, about seven feet in height, with four arms, and personifies Vishnoo 
in two of his hands; the right contains the chiicJcr^ or mace of war; the left, 
ihechank^ or holy shell; the other right hand points to the earth, alluding to 
the sacred origin of the hill ; the other left holds the lotus. 

** The early history of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of Indian 
mythology and fable. Its antiquity is undoubted, and the hrairiins assert that 
it was erected at the commencement of the Cal-yug, of which, I believe, 
4930 years have expired. This period is to last only 5,000 years, when the 
p^bd of ^shnoo’s worship on earth, is to cease, and the Hindoos are taught 
t'b expect his last and most glorious incarnation in person, terminating the days 
of ** contention and business.” This is generally understood from ihelihavec 
!^egtaru!m)^dorana. Its founder was Tondimuun Cliiikrawiirtce, or Rajah, 
and there is a village called Tondiinanaund, only twelve miles from Tripetty, 
but conntaining no remnants of grandeur of any sort. The district called 
Tondimanaud forms now a portion of the rajah of Calastry’s territory, but I 
cannot help thinking that a very large portion of country, called Tondeimunda- 
lum by the natives, was the original kingdom of this dynasty, if it ever existed. 
It is true, that long before the English ever came to this land, Tondeiiniuidu- 
lum existed only in imagination ; but, notwithstanding Hindoo, Mussulmannee, 
and English changes of names, divisions and districts, a large tract of country, 
capable of forming a territory to support a very powerful prince, is known to 
Asiai, Jour, N.S. Vul. No. 19. ^ ^ 
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the well-educated natives by that name, and is distinguished by peculiar merassy 
Hiid'dtli^ rlljhci ibbi^dtfaef pafrts of the Auitoondhig 

This temple is distinguished by the oblaiiQiis which afe offered to iril'gdd 
by Vishhdo*e' votaries from all parts of the Indiail \irorld. Princes sendf th^ 
Thfceels; or ambassadors, to present their offering to the shrine; whilst the 
poorer peasant, who may have little else to offer, wraps up some petty bblSh 
tidfiin a piece of wax-cloth; a handful of rice stained with munjall makei It 
look a larger packet. The cause of these offerings is as follows : the idol, 
smitten with love for the blooming Tudmavuttee, daughter of Akasha, rajah 
of Narralnevunnun, in the Bom Rauze zemindary, determined to espouse her, 
but wanting coin for the matrimonial expenses, he raised the wind by the aid 
of Cuvera, the Indian Plutus. This god, however, directed that the money 
thus lent should be repaid annually to the sovereign of the countries lying 
between the Palaur and Soonoomookei rivers, and the votaries at the shrine 
pour in in great numbers during the Brumhautsoween, or nine-day celebration 
of the nuptials, and, annually, at this period, two-thirds of the usual collec- 
tions are made. 

** The bramins maintain that the Hindoo princes allowed the revenues from 
this source to be entirely employed on the spot in religious ceremonies, 
and that the Mussulman first appropriated, on the score of the above claim^ 
the produce of these oblations. During the early wars we had with the 
French, in this part of the world, this source of revenue was one of the first 
fhiits of our conquests; though certainly its legitimacy is much to be doubted^ 
These offerings, or caunickee, are made generally from interested motives, and 
are of every diversity of articles conceivable; gold and silver lumps, coins of all 
sorts, bags of rupees, copper money, spices, assafoetida, the hair cut off the head, 
frequently vowed from Infancy, and given up by some beautiful virgin in com- 
pliance with her parent’s oath. A man who is lame presents a silver leg ; if 
blind, a silver or gold eye ; in fact, there would be no end were I to enumerate 
the various ways in which Hindoo superstition develops itself on this occa- 
sion. The jewels, which a woman has worn with pride from infancy, are 
voluntarily left before the idol ; she appears with a shabby cloth before the 
stone god, and presents a splendid one, which has never been worn ; she tears 
the bangles from her infant’s little legs, and fondly hopes that the god, whoifi 
she 


Sees in the clouds and hears in the wind, 


wdi shower down his blessings on her and hers. She has, haply, travelled 
hundreds of miles, and accomplished her object ; and, perhaps, before a 
journey, which to her might have been one of terror, never left her village 
the bosom of her own family. The birth of a son, reconciliation with 
mies, success qgainst the foe, safe termination of a journey, the marri^q of 
a ibn or daughter, prosperity in trade, enjoyment of health, and thoi'ev^rse of 
those, are among the reasons which lead together, in the direction of Tripet^y 
the wise as well as ignorant heathens. - * 


The offerings are not always presented by the interested party; they may 
be iertt by relations, friends, or vakeels, but they are frequently forwarded by 
goseybes. A goseyne is a servant of the temple ; there are a considefaiile 
number of them. A few months before the Brumhautsoween, they set bu^ ih 
different directions, and reaching the country they intend to commence their 
opOrationsin, they unfurl the sacred flag of the god, with which each is entrust'etf, 
Roiiod this idolatrous banner the Hindoos gather, and either trust their bffbr- 
inglfto its bearer, or carry the caunickee themselves to the foot of the IdoX 
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A sufficient mass being congr^ed, the blind leader the blind strikes^ the 
atandard wnd returns whither he came, in time for the nuptial anniversary. 
The farmers of the customs generally permit all pilgrims to pass free to the 
temple. Thegoseynes seldom are detected in stealing the caunickee entrusted 
tq their, care, but they no doubt derive some emolument from the pilgrims, 
as their presence alone secures them from trouble, taxation, and other annoy- 
ance. As they journey they chaunt out, every five or six. minutes, the name 
and attributes of the god “ Gov^Gdv-Gdveenda Rauz^Rauzbo /” the whole 
party, men, women, and children, successively take up the word, as rapidly 
as possible, and then simultaneously burst out with it. On my road to Tri- 
petty, we passed several groups of these besotted heathens, and it made the 
road quite lively, whilst, strange anomaly ! a slight reflexion excited mourn- 
ful feelings. 

** The offerings are, of course, of various extent ; they seldom exceed 1,000 
rupees. The god compliments the worshippers at his altar with presents 
proportioned to the liberality of their oblation; if the victim gives 100 rupees, 
he receives a turband; from 100 to 500, a flowered silk vestment ; from this to 
1,000, a shawl, &c« A second source of revenue is called wurtena, or presents 
given to the idol for its own use ; whether jewels, or horse’s cloths, &c. The 
donor is made to pay the estimated value of the offering to government before 
he is allowed to make the idol its present ; however, the article is then 
retained for the use of the temple. A third source of revenue is designated 
afjeetum, or receipts, and is of three classes, vis, ahbee%heykoom^ or purifica- 
tions ; naivaidoom^ or offerings ; wakanum, or processions. 

1st. MbeesJieykoom, Every Friday throughout the year, the idol is anointed 
with civet, musk, camphire, &c. and washed clean again with milk. So impor- 
tant a spectacle cannot be seen for love, and the devotee, desirous of viewing 
the operation, pays what he chooses during the rest of the year, but at the 
Brumhautsoween, pays through the nose, in a sum formerly more, but now 
reduced to fifty rupees. This ceremony of rubbing, scrubbing, and causing the 
god to smell sweet, and vice versd^ is styled poolkatdf, 2d. Porlungee Seeva^ or 
enrobing his excellency the god in a flower garment. This ceremony takes 
place every Thursday. During the festival sixty rupees are paid for seeing the 
business. 3d. Sooviatdah Seeva, Twelve rupees arc paid under this head by 
all who delight in seeing the idol decorated with a necklace of flowers, and this 
pleasure may, for this daily payment, be enjoyed for 365 days of the year. 4th. 
Sakastanamaschana. This term signifies the diurnal worship of the god under 
his thousand names : five rupees is the price of this piece of devotion. 5th. 
JH^tuneqott Seeva is an imposing ceremony, and the spectator yields forth twelve 
rupees for seeing the mighty object of his worship rocked to sleep I 

** Procj^cd we to naivadoom, or offerings, 1st. Annaidioom, Under this head 
are,— *1 St. purmanum, 2d. pooleevagarrim, 3d. vwodgarrum^ and 4th. duddee- 
dAvutH, 

** The. first is an offering of milk, sugar, and rice; the second, tamarinds, 
svircet oil and rice; the third, doll, ghee (clarified butter) and rice ; the fourth, 
l^utter, milk, and rice. These good things may be prepared severally by the 
ofierer at option, in which case he pays six rupees only ; but if the circar pro- 
vides the treat he pays sixteen. Second, Rttgehanavaidoom, or offerings of 
sweetmeats ; the devotee has the offering prepared by the circar, and twenty 
to twenty-eight rupees are paid for the honour of presenting it. Third Mala* 
Huvaidoom^ commonly called Tccroopowrah^ is a large offering of from 1,000 
to 2,000 puccah seers of rice, provided by the circar, but paid for in 100 to 
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pagodas* ;fFQin ^9 vj|ini<ii^raiiar4M}ocAarr«»4 or united oibringa of ell dailf 
offered, but of eoatae to a less extent.: the price is aixty-five rupees. Fifths 
Ookaipudchadite weena^ a presentation of the plant ookai, said to be peeuliar 
to the Tripetty bi4 ; this is four rupees. 

There remains now to describe wahanum^ or processions of the idol. They 
ar^twelve in number, and each has a reference to different parts of the Hindoo 
mythology, as connected with the adoration of Visfanoo. The idol, exhibited 
on these occasions, is a gilded representation, made of metal, of the stone 
fellow in the temple, who is too lazy to turn out himself. Kulpavaroocka 
wafianum is a procession of the idol placed under a gilt wooden tree; audolecka 
wuhanum is a procession attending his excellency in a palankeen ; sesha walianwm 
is the god carried forth on a gilt serpent, Sesha ; scroah hoopaulah wahanutn 
signifies the carrying the idol on a gilt throne; sooHah prahuh wahantm is a 
procession of the idol attended by a gilt sun ; addah nrrah is a trip of the gen- 
tleman to a room surrounded by looking-glasses, adjusted to reflect him several 
times ; andoolum tvahanum is another kind of palankeen procession. For all 
the above, the votcry, who gives the idol the trouble of coming out, is forty 
rupees less rich than he was before. Girda wahnnum is the procession in which 
the idol is mounted on a gilt parrot ; chundra prahuh is a procession of the 
kiol accompanied by a gilt moon; hanamnntrum wahanum is a procession of 
the idol mounted upon a gilt figure like an elephant, something in representa- 
tion of Hanamun, the Indian Pan; ainha wahamm is a procession in which 
the idol rides a gilt lion; balaaeaha wahanum is the last procession of the idol, 
sitting upon a gilt serpent. 

. “ The whole of the revenues of the temple, from whatever source derived, 
are under the management of, and appropriated 1^, the circar or government* 
A regular establishment is entertained, paid by salaries ; and a horde of braniins 
are maintained by lands, appropriated for that purpose, over the face of the 
surrounding country, called mannii/iima, or estates enjoyed on very favourable 
terms under the government, subject only to a slight jody, or tax. The tem- 
ple is kept up in all its dignity ; and the average receif)ts, on the account of go- 
vernment, for the last ten years or fuslies, will sliow what a good thing we 
make of it. The head general officer there is called the tahsildar, whose biisiiiesa 
is the general superintendence over the others; to see the pilgrims are well 
treated and lodged in proper places ; supplies kept fairly in the bazaars ; cere- 
monies duly performed as paid for, and that no bribery, tyranny, or oppres- 
sion of any sort takes place. He reports to the collector or his assistants, 
according to orders, on all cases of doubt or importance. Next is the sheris- 
tadar, or head native accountant, who acts under the tahsildar, assists him in 
all his responsible duties, and superintends the regularly kept accounts of all 
disbursements and receipts for the use of the temple. Under him are four 
goomushtahs, or native writers. The rysager is a police clerk, and is assisted 
by aghola, and obeys the tahsildar in all magisterial matters. Common ser*. 
vants are allowed for taking care of the dufters, or records, lighting and sweep- 
ing the cutcherry, &c. and twenty peons attend the tahsildar’s cuteherry, and 
are paid.a pagoda (eight shillings) a month, with two duffiidars, or head peons, 
with larger salary. During the Brumhautsoween, or nine days’ festival, an' 
additional sibbundy is allowed of twenty-five peons, twenty puliwars (another 
kind of peon on lower salaries), and two hircarrahs, or scouts, to bring inteU 
lienee of the arrival of any pilgrim of rank ; and to keep the peace among tl^ 
cnorinous crowd that annually fills this part of the country ; we also assist the 
tahsildar with forty or fifty peons, a party of whom are constantly on the hills^ 
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looking om for 'the thieves who congregate where the prey may be« whilst 
another party range the country, assisted by the village police, to apprehend 
suspicious characters. A company also of sepoys, under a native officer, are 
stationed, as the tahsildar may choose, as permanent guards. The temple haa 
attached to it a granary and store-house, under charge of the jeengar and 
efcanjee, or his deputy; these have under them agoomushtah, an alowagher, 
or grain-measurer, three peons, a sandal-wood carrier, a flower carrier, a 
musk extracter, a potter, a woodman for the cook, a ghola, a sweeper, and a 
mossolei, or man to light up the place. The tahsildar always sees that the store 
contains a sufficient stock for any run upon it ; he keeps regular accounts of 
all that enters the granary. The jeengar keeps account of all that is disbursed 
upon the orders of the part utteegar, or manager of the temple. The parput* 
tcegar, or monigar, supplies daily rations of food to all the numerous servants 
of the temple, secs that they all do their several duties, and is second only to 
the tahsildar in general superintendance ; he takes care that the gifts presented 
are duly disposed of, searches the guards and others over the places for receiv- 
ing the ofTerings, and, with the result of the day’s oblations, accompanies them 
to the tahsildar, who with him seals up in gunny bags whatever is collected in 
money, jewels, copper, |)late, &c. Attached to this officer is a goomiishtah, an 
alowagher, and four peons, and he keeps another account of all he receives 
from the store ; the offerings of food, sweetmeats, &c. presented by the pil- 
grims, are prepared for them by his orders, and his accounts are counter- 
examined by the tahsildar. 'I he partutteegar, previous to drawing in any large 
(juantity on the store, sends the estimate to the tahsildar, who countersigns it. 

** In passing through the bangla wakalcc, or silver porch, the pilgrims are 
admitted into a rather confined court, and are introduced to the god, in front 
of whom are two vessels j one called the gungal, or vase, the other kopree, oi* 
large cup, and into these the votaries drop their respective offerings, and, 
making their obeisance, pass out through another door. At the close of the 
day, the guards, both of peons and sepoys, round these vessels, arc searched. 
Without examination of any sort the offerings arc thrown into bags, and are 
sealed first with the seal of the pagoda, then by the tahsildar and jeengar ; after 
which the bag is sent dowm to the cutcherry, below the hill at Govinda Raux 
Piittum. At the end of the month these bags arc transmitted to gur cutcherry 
here, or huzzoovy meaning the presence,” and they are then opened, sorted, 
valued, and finally sold at auction. However, during the Brumhautsoween, 
either the collector or a subordinate must be on the spot, owing to the value 
of the offerings, their number, the crowds of people, and to see that no 
cheating takes place from the want of power of immediate representation; 
and on this duty I was bound when I wrote from Chandragherry. I have little 
more to add, except the average revenues of the last ten 5'ears. The annual 
net proceeds from this source is about 87,000 rupees. In 1822, the collections 
were 1,42,000 and odd ; but this is exclusive of expenses, for which 20,000 
may be deducted. In 1820, orfusly 1230, the collections were 1,02,000. 

“ You may, perhaps, start at such an organized system of religious, or rather 
you will say profane, plunder on the part of the government. But such, 
strange as it may appear, is far from, the case. Those, who, without just re- 
flexion, join the spiritless cry against our government, are rejoiced in soul to 
start up such a topic as this, as an answerable specimen of what, with other 
tl^ngs, should draw down the vengeance of heaven on us. The fact is this : 
we find that the resources of this pagoda w^crc legitimately enjoyed by the 
Mussulman government ; for services earned with blood .and treasure, and at 
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the risk of Ipfiipg^^T on the Gpiromfm<lri cpgwi^ ooe oi AeiArst rewards, 
or rather poor payment, was this revenue, and it has been paid unremittingly 
ei^r siiice*»W6.&«in<l that the allowing the temple to support itself upoW its 
owir fuiids:ied the grossest imposition upon settlements of kists; more- 
ovlur, ; tlmt the oidy cultivation in that part of the country was in the hands of 
hrai^Uls» . who cannot legally touch a plough ; and, therefore, all other castes 
ojT^ ryots were virtually their slaves, and it was absurd for them to dream of 
hpl&ng lands, when it embraced competition with Vishnoo’s bramins, under 
the very nose of his sacred hill ; the consequence was, the priests had it all 
their own way, labour was drawn towards their district to the comparative 
impoverishment of the surrounding ones, and such was found to be the case 
all over the presidency. Every village-pagoda was the petty oppressor of its 
range, and its influence only stopped when the effects of a neighbouring one 
interfered with it. It was a strange but a determined piece of policy, when, 
throughout the country, the pagoda lands were resumed by the Company, and 
tusdeck allowances granted in their place ; the lands passed into other hands, 
.and the riches, solely grasped by the bramins, are diffused amongst the real 
cultivators of the soil, and the coffers of the state replenished by the new 
stimulus thus afforded to every branch of native manufacture. Our tenure of 
this country was then very precarious; and, wild as is the Hindoo, he has 
fought, and will fight again, perhaps sooner than we think of ; and the expe- 
rience of ages tells us what religious enthusiasm, or fanaticism, — or call it what 
you will — will do when wrought up to despair. What did we ? why, secured 
them in the exercise of their religion— tolerated it— we never encouraged it|^ 
we. could not if we would. Now let us contemplate the result of this plan. 
From one end of the country to the other, pagodas are ruined ^ unmaintained 
bramins are in trade, serving in the army, and gradually learning that even to 
them beggary is no livelihood. The oppressive band of the bramin was re- 
moved from the neck of the people, and the influence they once had will n^ver 
again be felt to a similar extent. The revenues of Tripetty are on a gradual 
decline, and will die in the lapse of years a natural death. Some of the most 
celebrated temples in the country are worse off^ but there are stilly alas ! 
many more strong bolds of the devil. 

. V For the correctness of all the above details I cannot answer, as the temple 
or devastanum is not within the scope of my duties, although 1 have the 
Revenue administration of the talook in which Tripetty is> ; but to the be^ of 
my knowledge the information I have given is correct; it is derived from wha^ 
T can collect in my office ; but the natives in general are deplorably ignorant 
when you push them on such a subject, or perhaps pretend to be so.*’ 
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‘ TyBRilAN AND^ BENNBT'S MISSIONARY JOVRNAib;* 

In die year 1821, the London Missionary Society, which includes dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians interested in the important object of 
difftisinfT a knowledge of the Gospel amongst Pagan people, deemed ft 
expedient to appoint two of their ^number, the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, of 
the Tsie of Wight, and Mr. George Rennet, of Sheffield, as a deputation 
to visit the various stations of the Society in the South Sea and the East, 
in order to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the state of the 
missioas and of the islands ; and to suggest, and, if possible, carry into 
effect, such plans as should appear to be requisite fur the furtlierance of the 
Gospel, and for introducing among the natives the occupations and habits 
of civilized life.” These gentlemen set out upon their arduous, important, 
and perilous undertaking, in May 1821, visited the various islands in the 
South Seas, New Holland, Java, Singapore, China,^ India (including 
Calcutta, the interior of Bengal, the east and west coast), the Isle of 
F'rance, and Madagascar, where Mr. Tyerman died ; and Mr. Rennet, the 
survivor, arrived in England, having completed the first missionary voyage 
round the world, in June 1829. 

Independent of the value of a work like this, as containing an authentic 
account of the actual state of missions in the parts visited by the deputa- 
tion, it has extrinsic recommendations in the descriptions of the various 
countries and places, the pictures of the manners of the people, the occa- 
sional delineations of objects of natural history, and reflections, which so 
vast a journey must have afforded opportunities of making to competent 
and attentive observers, who enjoyed unusual advantages, in their intro- 
ductions to individuals and local authorities, who seem, throughout their 
journey, to have invariably shewn them the utmost courtesy and attention. 
Accordingly, the work abounds with pleasing incidents and passages of inte- 
rest unconnected with theological subjects : an intimation which will allay 
the sensitive apprehensions of any who may revolt at the mention of a 
mtssionaiy journal, 

Mr. Montgomery, the compiler of the w'ork, has retained its original 
character of a mere journal, having combined the memoranda made by 
both the members of the deputation with subsequent contributions from the 
survivor, all which materials, he states, he has recomposed, confining him- 
self, however, to the order of subjects, under the original dates, and exer- 
cising his best discretion in the use of the first thoughts, in the first words, 
of the writers, at the time and upon the spot, recording the actual impres- 
sions and feelings awakened or confirmed by the things themselves.” There 
are some advantages, undoubtedly, attending this mode of publishing the 
memoranda of travellers in general ; but we own that, in this instance, we 
should have been better pleased if the materials had been condensed and the 
subjects had been a little more methodically arranged and digested, after 

* Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. Danikl Tvkrman and Gxoror Bxnxrt* Esq.t 
deputed from the London Missionary Society to visit their various stations in tlie South Sea Islands* 
China* India* &c. between the years 1821 and 1829. Compiled from original documents* by Jambs 
Montoomkhy. London, 1831. 2 vols. Westley and Davis. 
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cool reflection. The deputation had atap|e time for sucli a task 

in the ted^^ Vc^a^; and at events he^ 

hurry, and there was no need of hurry, in this pubfication. By siich a 
process as *we have adverted to, we are convinced that more clear and 
sound views of the subjects treated of, many of them of great importance, 
would have been obtained by readers, ^than can possibly be gained from 
factsand observations hastily noted down in the journal from hearsay, modi* 
fled, perhaps, by further experience and information. By this process, too, 
many repetitions concerning the niaraes, human sacrifices, and other obso- 
lete superstitions of the South Sea islanders, might have been beneficially 
abridged, and some shij^anecdotes, not connected with the subject of the 
Journal, altogether retrenched. The work might, indeed, thereby liave 
been reduced to lialf its present bulk, but tve are not among those who 
should have regarded this as an cA'il. 

In order to get%id at once of all matters of complaint, we use the free- 
dom of censuring Jic profuse extracts from the Holy Scriptures in this work, 
intermixed, as they are, with quotations from Shakespeare and other pro- 
fane writers, as they arc called, some of which extracts are employed in 
connexions not very appropriate. Wc may be singular in taste, but to us 
it appears highly indecorous and improper that, in a work not of a theolo- 
gical character, Scripture-quotations should ever be introduced, where they 
can be avoided. In recording the fact that, on such a day, Mr. I'jerman 
preached from such a text — if the record be necessary at all — ^thc insertion 
of the words of the text may be excusable. 

The largest portion of the two volumes is dedicated to the Soutli Sea 
Islands, and the members of the deputation s|)rak decidedly to the benefi- 
cial change in the manners and character of the islanders amongst whom 
Christianity has taken root. Assuming, what is' probably the fact, that the? 
unfavourable matter recorded by the deputation is withheld, we feel per- 
suaded, from what*appears before us, in relation to this subject, that tlie 
missionaries in the South Seas, and the result of their labours, have been 
much slandered. In the Society Islands, and in other groups, wlicrc Chris- 
tianity has been embraced, the conversion of the islanders does not appear 
to be superficial ; they have not merely demolished their marnes, and made 
t^em sites of chapels, but when the Gospel changed their hearts, it 
softened their manners and enlightened their understandings. Finding their 
religion to be false, they suspected that every thing else by whicli tliey Iiad 
liceo ruled bad been wrong — their customs, their manners, their legislation.” 
Accordingly, infanticide, a crime which was actually depopulating some of 
the islands; polygamy, and other demoralizing traits in their manners, have 
disappeared ; and it seems well ascertained that amongst the late savages, 
who regarded revenge as a law of nature, the maxims of Christianity and 
the example of the missionaries (who are ,^eacc-makcrs throughout the 
islands), have brought about a complete revolution in their sentiments in 
this respect, and that forgiveness of injuries is universally observed. But, 
above all, tlieir laws have been made conformable totlie rules of the Chris* 
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tian Qod<$ ; and Uife legislative reMgnition^of Cliristianily has made its way 
even into the Sandwich Islands.* 

The proneness of the untutored mind to run into superstition is exempli- 
fied even in tlie scrupulous doubts with which the new converts are some- 
times visited^ and which produce nice questions of casuistry, which, we can 
well believe, require great discretion and much acquaintance with their 
habits of thiuking and feeling, to answer satisfactorily:*' such as whether it 
be right to eat fish which had been caught in a net made by men who had 
broken the law ? or whellier it was a violation of the sabbath to put a few 
stones to hinder the escape of fish ? .»> 

It is amusing to read the proceedings of the courts of law now established 
in these islands, in some of which (Raiatca, one of the Society Islands, 
for example) trial by jury exists. In all these courts, justice is prompt; 
and punishment certain. The offences are mostly instance^ of adherence to 
the old habits and superstitions of their pagan times, which are severely 
visited. Some are of a different complexion. For example : at Huahine, 
two young men w’cre arraigned for what we should deem a joke ; but which, 
in that land of simple morals, w'as charged as a mischievous deception. 

The offenders had been out on a fishing excursion, but catching nothings 
they tied their lines to a kind of bowl, with which water is baled out of 
canoes. This they threw out and drew back frequently, as though they 
were taking fish as fast as they could off their hooks. Temjffcd by the bait 
thus presented to them, some persons on sliore paddled out to sea, with their 
tackle, to fish in the same lucky spot ; but soon finding out their mistake, they 
resented the jest put upon tljcir credulity, and summoned the actors before 
the usual tribunal," They were convicted, and sentenced to bard labour^ 
that is, they were condenmed to do sonic work at the pier. 

The details of justice are mightily simplified by the sincerity and frank- 
ness with which misdeeds are acknowledged, witnesses being rarely re- 
required, the offenders pleading guilty, confessing all the circumstances, and 
throwing them.«elvcs on the justice of the court. This, we are assured," 
say the deputation, is so common as to constitute a trait of national cha^ 
racter," in £imeo. Even in the Sandwich Islands, at that time uncon- 
verted, these gentlemen say, ** w^e have conceived a favourable opinion of 
these poor heathens ; there is a peculiar frankness about them, which cannot 
but make a favourable impression upon strangers.*’ 

The statements made by these gentlemen, whose veracity cannot be im- 
peached upon this point, respecting the efforts of Europeans to contaminate 
and corrupt these innocent people, are truly melancholy : 

Too many seamen, who touch at these islands, expecting to revel, as of old, 
in alt manner of impurity, are ready, in their rage and disappointment, to pro- 
pagate the most atrocious slanc||^rs against these islanders and their Chrietiaii 
instructors, through whose influence they were almost wholly prevented from 
alluring females on board their vessels. A Capt. P., of the ship W,, was so 
horribly provoked, when he was off here (Huahine), that he threatened to fire 
a broadside, at his departure, on the innocent inhabitants, because they were 
* See Asiat. Jouriu for May last. i>. 3(>. 
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killed^ the missionaries must bear the blame. < ^ , 

traffic of prostitution carried on by the natifes with forei^ers, on ship- 
board as well as on shore, is most public and shameless here (Hawaii)* *But 
thjia 19 a subject on which we roust not, we dare not, record what we < have 
.iKf^iOnd do know,** The utter abolition of this infamy in the Christianized 
Islands of the Southern Pacific is one of the most signal triumphs of the Gpspei 
in the history of human wickedness in any age or part of the w'orlcl. It is 
painful to add (as we have intimated before), that for this very cause the Gos- 
pel and its other triumphs arc evil spoken of by many Christians (falsely so 
called), who visit these seas, and are filled with rage, disappointment, and 
malice, when they find that they cannot riot in licentiousness, as former 
voyagers did, on these once polluted shores ; therefore do abhor the 
change, and calumniate those who have been instrumental in its production.* 

That these statements are not without foundation we believe, and it is 
impossible to speak with too much severity of those who thus seek to mar 
the beneficial effects which ought to be the genuine fruits of conversion 
amongst these interesting people. 

Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet have drawn some very striking contrasts 
bdtween the islanders as they w'cre and ns they are, in respect to their 
sodiai habits and pursuits, as well as their occupations. The fact is 
every where manifest,'^ say they, that industry, civilization, and good 
morals, are entirely transforming the cimraeter, the habits, the pleasures, 
and the occupations of this people.'' Again, in detailing the particulars of 
a public dinner, given by some Tahitian chiefs, they observe : feasts were 
frequent in the times of ignorance, but they were only for the men ; the 
women never being allowed, publicly or ])rivntely, to sit down with their 
tyrants, or eat of the same food. Surfeiting, drunkenness, debauchery, 
quarrelling, and murder, were the usual felicities and excesses on such 
occasions. Here, there Avas no riot, no intoxication, no evil-speaking j 
but, in their place, temperate refreshment, cheerful converse, and nniver- 
^1 harmony." There was some cause for these gentlemen looking round, 
with emotions hardly describable, upon the assembly, remembering what 
they had been and what they were, and reflecting that the mere wisdom of 
man, employed to its utmost power, and with its utmost charity, through 
an equal number of years, by agents a hundred-fold more gifted in worldly 
{k>Iioy than the bumble missionaries who had brought the Gospel thither, 
Mrduld have done little towards transforming such a people from savage to 
civilized society." 

' One of the most interesting and amusing scenes described in the work is 
the discussion, at which the members of tlie deputation were present, of the 
several clauses of the new code, in a formal parliament of the windward 
isles, convened at Tahiti, at which, as appears by the report of the debate, 
iheir chiefs delivered their sentiments upon tht questions with as much deco- 
rum, far more succinctness, and we had almost said with as much good 

• * It is added* in a note; ** it Is satisfactory to know that the same moral improvement has sin^ fol- 
lowed the Introduction of the Gospel into the Sandwich Islands ; while, it is melancholy to add, that 
tha cfianZe liMi in some instances, brought upon the missionaries and natives the most shamefiil ^ut- 
.fages, from iticUvJduals bearing the name of Britons as well as of Christians." See on this subject 
jIMt, Journ, vol. suciv. p. .517* «'mil xxvi. p. 626. 
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se!«K^:«ik1iiipse,pf A«eiiain kgi^lative rasembly witli whose praceediogs we 
are more familiarly acquainted. 

Unlike the alleged characteristic of savages^ there is a decided aptitude 
amongst the Polynesians, and especially the Tahitians and Sandwich 
islanders, to acquire literature. By the help of the missionaries, they have 
now a written character into which books can be translated; and the Poly- 
nesian language, which, with few and easy varieties of dialect, is spoken 
throughout all the peopled islands of the Pacific, is described as incon- 
ceivably soft and mellifluous. When we first heard the natives, con- 
versing together,** it is said in the journal, “ \ve could scarcely conceive 
that the sounds were those of speech; so smooth and well -vowelled and 
liquid were all these, that they seemed only indistinct murmurings in the 
air around our ears. The hum of bees under a lime-tree in blossom might, 
to our apprehension, have been as easily resolved into words as the audible 
breath that came from the lips on which our eyes were flxed, but which 
were dumb to our understandings ; and yet it was evident, by the animation 
of look and grace of action, w'hich accompanied this delicate confusion of 
tongues, that every tone and inflection is full of intelligence. Nay, so 
voluble, sweet, and agreeable to the ear, is the speech, but especially the 
song, of the lonely inhabitants of these uttermost isles, that we cannot more 
aptly illustrate its peculiarity than by calling it the Italian of barbarians^ 
There is a grammatical nicety in the Tahitian language which is unparal- 
leled* The numerals, wdiich are divided decimally, and may be employed 
to express any amount (though they have no specific term for a sum above 
a million), are distinguishable by tense^ that is, the jirofix a denotes the 
past and present, e the future. 

Tlieir arts, rude as they are, in comjiarison with those of polished peo- 
ple, show considerable advances in mental exercise. It is well-known that 
they make, by a peculiar jiroce.ss, clolh of a tolerably fine texture; and in 
H uahinc, tlie women print these fabrics with various colours, which they 
impress upon the small and elegant ferns found in the island: this is only 
one gradation below the art of block-printing. In the Sandwich islands, a 
more elaborate and artificial process is employed to print cloth with varied 
patterns. The mode is as follows : “ tlic design is neatly engraved upon 
the sides of thin pieces of bamboo, into the lines of which the colours are 
introduced by dipping them into calabashes (coco- nut shells) containing the 
dye in a liquid state, and the superfluous matter is thrown off from the 
smooth surface by striking the bamboo smartly upon the edge of these 
vessels. The pattern is tlien carefully transferred to the cloth by the pres- 
sure of the hand ; after which, with the fibre of coco-husk, dipped in the 
colouring matter, any imperfections are supplied, and the whole is deli- 
cately finished off:** here are the rudiments of engraving as well as printing. 

Some of the arts, it must be confessed, have not yet reached this degree 
of perfection, particularly the process of divesting the chin of its natural 
vesture : 

On our walk, we were amused by observing the process of shaving here 
(Tahiti). The operator was sitting on the ground, holding between his legs 
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tlM h€flid>o£4li«palieiit» !iirho lay moluteljn onihia back daring tlicflniic- 
tion ; and it was difficult to award the meed of praise between tbeii»--^he^bar- 
bar for bis skill and perseverance, in clearing away a week’s grow^th ^b^rsh 
bushy beard with a razor little better than an iron hoop, and witlioiijt either 
mt^ or soap to facilitate its progress; or the victim of his bad tool, but i{<;X* 
trbuj^ management, for the patience and good-nutiirc with which he horc the 
tptore to the last bristle of his chin. 

Nor have the Sandwich islanders, though more advanced in the arts of 
polished life than most of the others, yet attained to the habitual practice, 
even in the higher circles, of the elegancies of polished intercourse. After 
hearing much, in the journal, about the queens of Hawaii (for his majesty 
had several at that period) and their maids of honour," till our imagi- 
nation had strayed a little from localities, we w ere indulged with a glance 
at these high-born dames at their repast. The provisions consisted of a 
baked dog in one dish, the raw entrails of a large fish in another, a piece 
of raw meat in a third, some green sea-wxed in a fourth. Neither knife, 
fork, nor spoon was used ; their fair hands conveyed the morsels to their 
mouth, and the blood of the raw viands \vas licked up with peculiar relish. 
Ardent spirits, raw or mixed with ivatcr, were taken in quantities which 
shewed the dames were no novices at this part of the entertainment. Tobacco 
was introduced, and the pipe ^vas passed from mouth to mouth. Yet these 
Indies evinced a certain degree of fastidiousness. After tearing to pieces 
with teeth and nails a live fish, scales, fins, and intestines unrenioved, n 
common fly tvas found in one of the ‘‘ messes," at which they seemed at 
once to grow sick, and turned away with utter loathing ! Flies, indeed," 
observe our travellers, seem to be an abomination with these savages, — 
probably from superstitious prejudice; for vermin far more disgusting are 
greedily picked by thenj from their own bodies, — nay, from the very dogs, 
— and devoured !" 

The costume of the court must be extremely picturesque. The maids of 
honour dress variously, in European or native taste ; some having on silk 
qr calico gowns, with rich-coloured feather tippets ; while others w’ore a 
fqw. folds of scarlet cloth about their loins, witli necklaces of human hair, 
and pendants of fishes’ teeth. The chiefs dress in European ciothsji with 
cocked hats. Ifis majesty is represented as naturally a drunkard^ but 
qn^ious to abstain from the indulgence, and he severely punishes any of his 
sulcgects who arc addicted to inebriety. 

Xhere is a contrivance for keeping accounts in the Sandwuch islands, which 
ia identical with the ancient Chinese knotted cords* and the Peruvian 
q^mppos : 

/ Tbe tax-gatherers, though they can neither read nor write, keep very exact 
accounts of all the articles, of all kinds, collected from the inhabitants through- 
out the island. It is done principally by one man, and the register is nothing 
more than a line of cordage from 400 to 500 fathoms in length. Distinct por- 
tions of this are allotted to the various districts, which arc known one from 
another by knots, loops, and tufts, of different shapes, sizes, and colours. 
Each tax-gatherer in the district has his part in this string, and the number 
of dollars, hogs, dogs, pieces of sandal, quantity of taro, ^c., at which he is 
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nted^' ift’Weil defined by mcfine of niarke of the above kinds, most- inge* 
«6ua^ diversified. 

Before we take oiir leave of the islands, we must notice the several perils 
in which the ^ntlemen of the deputation were involved, particularly 
Mr. Bennet, who, although the only survivor, had on three occasions 
resigned himself to death. Upon one of these occasions, whilst at Tahiti, 
the members of the deputation went off to a vessel, in a small canoe, whilst 
the weather was rather rough, and the Rev. Mr. Tyerinaii, in his haste to 
ascend the ladder, set his foot upon the edge of the little bark, which was 
instantly overset, and floating bottom upwards. Mr. Tycrman was safe 
upon the ladder; the natives were almost equally safe in an clement which 
is nearly as congenial to them as land ; but Mr. Bennet, who could not 
swim, resigned himself to what he conceived his inevitable doom. He 
succeeded, however, in catching a rope, by which he was hauled up into 
the ship. On another occasion, when landing at one of the Sandwicli 
islands, the boat was upset in endeavouring to pass its dangerous reef; 
all got easily out of the misfortune, but Mr. Bennet, who was under the 
boat; 

Once more (he says) as on a similar occasion, in the South Pacific, I felt 
perfectly assured that I was about to enter into eternity, for the boat was afloat 
in deep water, and I being completely concealed beneath it, none of my com- 
panions, if they had escaped, or were even swimming about, could see where 
I was. I also recollected that there were numberless sharks, always on the 
scout, in this bay. I, therefore, committed myself at once, and with entire 
resignation, to that merciful and faithful Creator, at whose bidding, I was fully 
persuaded, I had come hither from England; nor did I feel any regret that I 
had come, because I believed I was in the path of my duty. During this brief 
but dreadful interval, which seemed an age of suspense, something suddenly 
clasped me round the loins; I recoiled with inexpressible horror, imagining, at 
the first touch, that my body was in the jaws of a shark, whose fangs I 
expected instantly to feel cutting me asunder at a crash. But experiencing 
a softer pressure and a gentle pulling, I carefully put down one hand, and 
found that they were human arms, not a sea-monster’s jaws that enfolded me ; 
^in fact, they were the arms of my faithful, pious, and affectionate Tahitian 
servant, Purahah. 

The last peril, wliicli threatened to be a very serious catastrophe, was 
the seizure of the ship in which the deputation had sailed to New Zealand^ 
by the ferocious natives of those islands, who were feeling the limbs of the 
Europeans, and manifesting all the eagerness of their cannibal propensity, 
when, happily, a boat from the shore, with a friendly chief on board, came 
up, and rescued our travellers and the crew from certain death, and from 
being devoured, which inspired the seamen with infinitely greater horror 
Uikn mere assassination. 

We have expended so much attention upon the visit of the deputation to 
the islands, which, in fact, constitutes the most prominent feature of the 
work, that we have little space left for the details of their hasty sketches of 
observation of the other places visited by them in China and India. Many 
passages of their journal and description of these places have, indeed, been 
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already published iu the Mis^ianuty Chronicle^ from whence we have 
occasionally borrowed some extracts. The reports of these gentlemen give 
a favourable view of the state of the missions in India, though much is 
necessarily recorded u]K>n the credit of other persons, it having been im- 
possible for the deputation to make sufficient inquiries, during their short 
stay, into tlie accuracy of the statements respecting the number of conveits, 
and the sincerity of their conversion. Wherever the members interrogated 
them, they seem to have been satisfied with the answers. No results upon 
an extensive scale are, however, recorded. “ In these eastern regions," 
says the journal, recording the visit to Singapore, it is like sowing 
wholly i^y the highway side, on the rock, or among thorns ; and never upon 
good ground, or by many waters.’* 

Although we are obliged to dismiss thus summarily the part of the work 
relating to continental India, it must not be inferred from thence that the 
journal contains nothing of interest respecting that country. On the con- 
trary it is full of amusement, if not of information. 

The visit to Madagascar took place at a momentous period, the revolu- 
tion which has transformed that promising counir}^ to a scene of murder and 
rapine. The deputation landed at Madagascar in July, and ])roceeded to the 
capital, Tananarivo, accompanied by a guard of native soldiers, appointed 
by king Radama to attend them. The country became more elevated as 
they approached the capital, and they calculate the height of some of the 
mountains they passed at 8,000 feet. Forests, lakes, and rivers diversify 
the face of the country, and at the same time render travelling extremely 
difficult: Radama, from shrewd policy, choosing to keep his country 

without the great facilities for commercial intercourse and travelling." Mr. 
Tyerman, in his journal, says : “ the retrospect of the journey is appalling, 
and no description can give an adequate idea of it." They had sufficient 
evidence on the road, of the decisive and sanguinary policy of Radama, 
perhaps the only policy which kept him so long upon the throne, but which 
stains his character, and affords a foundation for the heavy accusations brought 
against him by certain prejudiced writers. They were received at the 
capital with great distinction, and every thing promised well. Within nine 
days of their arrival, however, Mr. Tyerman died, of apoplexy; king 
Radama also died, and a revolution, if it may be so called, diverted the 
succession to the throne from the issue of Radama, to Ranavalona Man- 
jak&i' one of the ten queens of that monarch, w ho, in order to secure her 
power, speared a number of persons of the highest ranl^ and among the 
reai'the heir pesumptive, the amiable, intelligent, and pious prince Raka- 
toBi," nephew to Radama. 

MrJ fiennet applied to the new queen, before the close of this eventful 
month, for leave to depart, and after receiving a haughty reply, was voiich- 
saiied permission to retire from the scene of blood. He met on the road 
prince Rataffe and his wife, who were proceeding to the metropolis, by 
order of the new government, and who were subsequently speared. 

After touching at the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, Mr. Rennet 
arrived in England, in June 1829, after an absence of nearly eight years. 



CONVERSION OF HINDUS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sitt If 1 had consulted my own feeling.% I should leave the discussion 
which has taken place in your two last numbers, between Mr. Baber and myself, 
to the discrimination of your readers ; but the interests of a cause, far dearer 
to me than any personal considerations, compel me to notice that gentleman’s 
remarks upon my first letter. 

It is indispensable to a right judgment upon the subject of this discussion, 
to keep in mind what the point at issue is. Mr. Baber, in his evidence before 
the Lords* Committee on East-India aifairs, stated, that not an instance of 
conversion was known in tlic English missions in India. In opposition to that 
evidence, I produced a document, which shewed that in one mission alone, in 
the south of India, conversions had taken place recently. And in order to 
obviate all reasonable doubt as to the correctness of the information supplied 
by that document, I explained that it was written, “ not for this country, 
where the means of ascertaining its truth may not exist, but for India, where 
its truth would be ascertained and the facts it announces measured,” 

Mr. Baber was too sincere to attempt to invalidate the testimony contained 
in that record ; but to avert the application of my facts, he suggests, in the 
first place, that your anonymous corres[)ondent ought to have satisfied you of 
the justness of his pretensions to superior credihilitv over a person who was 
giving upon oath, before the great council of the nation, the result of thirty- 
two years’ knowledge of the religious institutions and caste-usages of the peo- 
ple placed under his authority ! 

That I had no wish to disparage Mr. Baber’s knowledge on subjects relating 
to the duties of the situation he filled abroad, the most superficial render of 
iny letter can hardly have failed to perceive. I doubt, indeed, if Mr. Baber 
will easily find, among the honourable testimonials he possesses to the value 
of his services in India, a more cordial testimony of praise than my letter con- 
tained. But the point at issue is not the comparative weight of his character 
and mine. His information, on the point in question, being wrong, the 
eminence of his character cannot make that true which has been proved to be 
the reverse. On tlic other hand, as my name, though it should possess even 
the weight of Mr. Baber’s, could not have shielded my facts from exposure, if 
they could have been successfully impeached, its obscurity will not, I hope, be 
suffered to depreciate the value of information, which is equally irrespective 
of the merits of Mr. Baber or of your anonymous correspondent. 

Mr. Baber suggests, secondly, that, as my information “ rests vpon viis- 
simiary reports'* it is evident that I have had no opportunity of actual obser- 
vation. My signature might have suggested a more cautious assumption on 
tills head. The facts given, however, were as independent of my knowledge 
as of Mr. Baber’s ; still, ns it may tend to corroborate in some quarters the 
inferences dediicible from my statements, I may add, that out of more than 
twenty years’ residence in India, I was for fifteen years in continual corre- 
spondence with missionaries of various denominations in different parts of that 
country; that I have visited and inspected all the missions formerly connected 
with thejChristian Knowledge Societ}', and now under the Gospel Propagation 
Society, as well as those of the Church Missionary Society, in the south of 
India ; that I have been personally acquainted with most of the missionaries 
who have resided on the eastern coast of the Peninsula and in Travancore, since 
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India was opened to Pk’otestant mlBsionarief^ and, speeificaUy, that the inlbn*: . 
matioR conveyed In the document I produced eomea from the hands of men 
whiftn I have known during the last eighteen years, whose moral character has 
never yet been called in question, and who, from my observation of their con- 
duct during many years, I believe to be incapable of misrepresentation on any 
sul^eet. 

But if missionary reports must be suspected, and personal acquaintance with 
the facta be indispensable, personal testimony to those 1 have cited, fortunately 
for the interest of truth, is not wanting. The present archdeacon of Madras^ 
the Venerable T. Robinson, the domestic chaplain and memorialist of the kist 
days of the revered Heber, visited the church missionary station of Tinnevelly, 
in the month of February 18^9, and has thus recorded his observation on 
what he witnessed on the spot : — 

** On the 18th of February 1 arrived at Palamcottah, the centre of the 
Society’s missions in Tinnevclly, the field of greatest promise, and already in 
many places * white unto the harvest.’ My time permitted me to visit but few of 
the village congregations in the district ; but 1 had ample opportunity of seeing 
the central movements of those wonderful changes, which arc rapidly taking 
place in this province, and forming some judgmeitt of their prospects. 

** I had the gratification of meeting forty-four of the catechists, and many 
of the schoolmasters, who had assembled from the country. Considerable 
numbers of the Christians from the different villages came with them ; so that 
the church was quite crowded. I have seldom aecn a more striking and inte^ 
resting scene, or one more full of delightful and awful associations. The 
answers of the seminarists in theology, in which I questioned them very closely, 
were excellent. They are well grounded in the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
clear and distinct in their views. 1 examined them in religious knowledge, 
and though many of course could not answer (almost all being heathens), yet' 
inaoy did most admirably, and all were anxious to do their best. The church 
was crowded with listeners, and it is oftc.i found that the examination of the 
heathen children in the truths of religion is the best n^ode of instructing the 
heathen parents. 1 am compelled to say, that the knowledge these hoys have 
of the truths of Christianity exceeds any thing 1 have seen in Madras, ov in 
other parts of India ; and the harvest, in this as in other respects, seems to 
become more promising as 1 advance from north to south. 

** I had the pleasure of spending the 25th of February with the Rev. Mr. 
Winckler, at his station of Dohnavoor, twenty-five miles distant from Palam- 
cottah, where the catechists of his district, ten in number, were assembled to 
meet me, together with six of the neighbouring schools and the congregation 
of the viHage. 1 examined and catechised each of them separately, and was 
lauell gratified with the proficiency of many amongst them in Divine know- 
ledge, most particularly with those immediately under Mr. Winckler’s instruc* 
iioR.” 

But Mr. Baber, finally, by way of meeting me ‘‘ on my own ground,” as he 
expresses it, and as a conclusive disposal of my facts connected with a parti- 
cular mission of the Church Missionary Society, produces a passage from the 
report of another Society, — that for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,— in which an opinion is conveyed, that, until provision be made for the 
proper inatniction of the present Christian natives in the southern districts of 
the Peninsula, it is a duty of more than doubtful obligation to add to {he num- 
ber of nominal converts, whose ignorance of the doctrine and neglect of the 
precepts of their religion, bring their profession into disrepute. 
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Now, Sir, happening to know, with tolerable correctness, the history anef 
state of the Ifiiiimn ^iMion* of that venerable Society^ I ckn, with unfeigned 
r^retv admit the above representation of a state of things in them so deeply 
painful,- and lament that so much dtiiiculty has been experienced in obtaining 
for Its missions suitable persons to afford the instruction so urgently desired 
for its native converts^ From the experience of those missions, I canaSso 
subscribe to the opinion which has been expressed as to the more than doubt* 
ful obligation of kicreasing]the number of nominal ” converts. 

But what, let me ask, has the state of the missions of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, or the inexpediency of augmenting the number of nominal 
converts, to do with that fact, which is what I am at issue with Mr. Baber 
aboa^-^whether converts have been made in our missions of late years or not ? 
1 adopt entirely the contents of the passage he has produced, and my state* 
ments remain as unaffected by it as by the other parts of Mr. Baber’s observa- 
tions. In a word, the report be quotes relates to the missions of one Society, 
which have been long in a most lamentable condition ; my facts relate wholly 
to a particular mission of another Society, where the labours of the excellent 
men who conduct it have, during a part of the same period, been remarkably 
blessed of God. Again ; the report deprecates the augmentation of nommaH 
converts in certain missions, and I have produced testimony, which is unim- 
peachable, of the instruction given to the converts of another mission being 
such as all good men must unfcigncdly rejoice to hear of. 

1 intimated, in beginning this letter, that I had resumed the discussion 
reluctantly. 1 did not enter upon it, in the first instance, with any view to a 
controversy with the respected individual who has placed me in the unwelcome 
position of an opponent. It was his information upon a solitary hut most 
interesting point, not his knowledge of the institutions of the natives in general^ 
far less his credibility, 1 questioned. 

Having now placed my statement beyond the reach of contradiction, I trust 
that the generous sympathies of Mr. Baber with the natives of India, which 
have been so laudably enlisted on behalf of some classes, will henceforth find 
scope for its exercise in contributing toward the relief of the Christian con- 
vertsiirom those oppressive legal disabilities, which, as he has justly stated, 
by depriving them of their “birthrights,” and by inflicting upon them civil 
degradation, have hitherto operated so injuriously in the formation of their 
character, and on the extension of the blessings of Cliristianity throughout our 
eastern dominions. 

A LATE Resident in India. 


2 E 
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JOURNEY PROM BOMBAY TO MDN:DI.Aiata. 

BY LIEUT. COL. DSLAMAiK. 

19SM FtbruartflS^. Left Bombay in a boat for Callianee. Passed TafilUb 
which has the reputation of being a very hot places which 1 can well kisfuiB^ 
fiWm its being surrounded by hilis. The navigation is difficult, and we struck 
upon the rocks of Tanna. Callianee is a poor*looking town«* 

S7th. After leaving Callianee, the road becomes hilly, wild, and rocky. 
Reached Titwalla, nine miles, after crossing a stream full of rocks. 

J^dth. To Shapoora, fourteen miles. The road generally good, occasionally 
‘‘^ktdny. Hills to the left, with curious natural turrets or cones, such . as are 
common in theConkan, and appearing, at a distance, of basaltic forniatfon^.j 
^ Isi March, To Kurdee, twelve miles. Road rocky at first, through stunted 
^tree-jungle; the remainder better, through more open country. , 'j. ;i.v 
Sd. To Cassara,* twelve miles. No village or supplies. The whole way 
over a series of lower range of hills, extremely rocky, with thin tree-jungle; 
some few of the trees with bark quite white, from which exudes a very clear 
pure gum. Passed Oomba Malee, a ruined village, about half-way* 

dd. To Gooty. Road through the pass over rocks as yesterday (one steep 
ascent of about a mile, Tul Ghat), and higher hills, about seven miles, to the 
opening, where is a tomb erected ; remainder of road good ; altogether thirteen 
miles. Hills on either side much higher than the level of the pass. 

4th. To Warawarec, twelve miles. Country gradually opens, apd road be- 
comes good. Crossed one stream. Some of the hills are wearing out, high 
cones, like chimnies of rock, rising from the centre of them^ gradually de- 
serted by the earth, leaving the back-bone standing : this is a common character 
throughout this country. 

' 5th. To Nasuk, eleven miles. Stopped to view the excavation at Pandoo- 
ghur, about five miles short of Nasuk, in a hill to the right of the road some 
distance. Crossed a petty stream near Nasuk, then passed through the town, 
which is tolerable, and crossed the Godavery. It has but little depth of water 
now. Flat stones are placed in the centre of the stream, or hewn so from the 
rock, for the convenience of bathers, of which there is a large assemblage. 
This spot and neighbourhood are celebrated as the site of events of the 
Hamayan, ^ 

7th. To Ojur, ten miles, over good road. Crossed a dry nulla near a vil- 
lage. Very open, as usual in the Dekhan. 

8th. To Seerora, eleven miles. Crossed a number of nullas with water 
which runs into the Godavery, or the same repeatedly. A fine country, with 
topes of trees. Passed through Piplee, about half-way. 

9th. To Cbandore, fourteen miles. Crossed several small streams ; but 
country barren and rocky. Passed through the pettah or town, a miserable 
and ruinous place, and took up my abode at the palace, built, they say, by 
some one of HolkaPs ancestors. It is constructed after the fashion of the 
east, with an internal square. The pillars, arches, and projecting buttre^ea 
and omgments, forming the colonnade around this square, are of wood, and 
most richly and curiously carved. The same may be said of the treUe colon- 
Aade at the entrance, the whole length of which is supported by very hand- 
some pillars, in pairs, with rich Mosaic screen attaching them, carved in a very 

* ThU !■ tht capital of the province of CaUianee* which, when conquered from the Peahwa, was 
dneribed aa having and populous towns. Ithas been much wasted, however, by the wan between 
the Mogulaand Mohrattas. 
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superior maiulen The public apartmeot above is very extensive* and construct- 
ed in somewhat the same manner ; but the present deewan* it seems, having bad 
the vanity to possess a rungmehal, has filled up and daubed the fine carved work 
with paint ; this even he left unfinished on the British possessing themselyies of 
this country. The pedestals of all the larger pillars are of carved stone, into 
which the wooden shafts are let in a socket ; this is not distinguished at first 
sight. The palace at Nasuk was in the same way. This palace is close under 
a high hill, on which stood the fort of Chandore, but of which now not a 
vestige remains.* It has been completely destro)red by us, and the tanks of 
water filled up to prevent Bheels and rogues finding harbour there; thus 
nothing but the hill is left. All poverty here, and scarcely any cultivation 
around* 

Ifitb. To Oomrana, eleven miles; a town with mud wall round it and mud 
fort with four bastions, like those in northern parts of Hindoostan. Good 
road $ continuation of bare hills. Observed several graves this mobning, with 
stones at their head, covered with sendoor (vermillion), and found on inquiry 
they were Hindoos. It appears that the Soodras, in general, throughout the 
Dekhan, and even to the south of India, bury their dead, and some who can 
afford it put chubootras or chhuttrecs (goombuz’s) over the spot. I think this 
must be peculiar to the Mahrattas and Dekhanees ; not two Koonbeis in twenty 
bnrn, and the Lingaets (who bear on their breast the linga in stone, wrapped 
up in cloth, or cased in silver). Sonars, Telecs, in short all the trading and 
agricultural classes, follow this custom. I thought it might have obtained 
from scarcity of wood in the Dekhan, but understand it is equally the practice 
where wood abounds. 

11th. To Mulligaum, sixteen miles. Road good, but country poor and 
hills naked. Visited the fort, which is much stronger than at first sight ap- 
pears. A large part of the principal wall was knocked down during the siege,']' 
from the explosion of the magazine by a shell. Two other walls were partly 
breached. Seven or eight successive gates and strong pukka walls render tl^at 
side very difficult. The east side appears the weakest, which was not attacked. 
No guns in the fort that were important or serviceable. The Arabs fought well ; 
it seems they were about fifty. I was struck at the respect which the native 
officer who accompanied roe paid to the flag, salaming repeatedly, before he 
placed his foot on the lower step of the bastion. 

13th. To Jhorega, thirteen miles. Country much the same as yesterday. 
Jhorega is a walled (mud) village. Near it is a very curious old temple, which, 
tradition says, was much injured by Auriingzebc. It consists of a pyramid, a 
smaller one on either side, and a front porch. The whole of the exterior is 
richly sculptured in clusters and figures of various kinds interspersed, one 
small one, 1 observed (and there may be many more), exactly of the character 
6f a standing Boodh or Dijuniber ; his hands by his side, and apparently long 
ears. It seems, however, to be a temple of Mahadeo, and to have been so 
from the beginning, if we may judge from the large Nunda in front terribly 
ouCtand disfigured. A number of small images remain inside, but the 
■prindpal ones in the side messes have only the pedestals left, ^ere is 
j^llce^igiunst the wall in the inner recess, in the centre of which is. the 
IfhgAih; much like a chimney*^eeef two pillars and an . .ornament connecting 
them across, against which an idol may have been placed. Gunesli is cut out 

# This fort wasaUnost inaccessible; but notwithstanding its natural strength it was surrendered to us 
in 1804 and 1818; In the first instance, after a feeble opposition, and in the 
f An attempt to carry this stremg place by storm was made in the war of 1818, which failed with loss. 
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c>f the' #ii4 veiy twA&f'y In the ecntre’ of the temi^e; ^ -iA JElinclcxi 
Nehmlker^lfiilfo #06 there, said he thought Vishnoo hed been in the 
dltudcd td lllfeBcWmney'-piece ; but I find he knew little end thought <Hltle 
about * It j <lbe over the doorway of the recess was a small image, which he 
balle^Vii^noo also, but on my obsenring it appeared to have breasto,- he 
said, in that case it is very likely Debee”. A small ruin of a temple similar 
to that described is near it. ■ It appears by the memorandum givmi me that 
MKiiWb Telee built this in the time of Gouree Raja. Q. Who was the 
• Gouree Raja ? any connexion with the Goureeka, the idol, said in Hamilton 
itb be so called from Gour in Bengal? Is the raja, in whose possesskm the 
'lUage remained, called Gouree Raja? or are Gouree Raja and Goureeka meant 
for the same? The grotesque clusters of pillars and seeming antique style of 
their architecture would induce the supposition that they are very old, though 
the character in which Mhawa Telec is written is not so. A recess at the 
external back of the temple is deprived of its image, and the some is the case 
with the smaller separate temple spoken of. I should not be surprised if Sra^k 
Saints had been here, for at some distance lies a very old fragment of a lion, 
or rather sphynx, about three feet long, which seems to have been ejected, 
while there is a Nunda, though almost os deficient, at each temple.' By 
simply looking at the style aiid the efiects of the weather on these specimens, 
I should say they are as old as, or older than, thecaves at Nasuk ; the outside 
' of the cathedral cave there has the ornaments rawch more perfect than those 
In the inside of this temple. If Gouree Rnja, then, be any thing modem, say 
jnst before the Mahomedan conquest, and the tradition be correct as to the 
erection of the temple being in his time, I am put out of conceit with any 
supi^sed very great antiquity of the Boodhist or Pandoo caves. 

14th« To Lulling, twelve miles; about seven to Arwee; the remainder over 
Very ragged and awkward road for cattle, through a kind of pass fornaerly 
defended; old mud defences, erected to keep off Pindarees, at narrow part, and 
somewhat connected with the fort on the top of a very high conical hill. This 
place would be very difficult, but that at one part it appears to connect. It 
has been untenanted these four years : plenty of water at top. On passing 
tlie barrier, the country opens. 

I5th. To Dhoolia, seven miles. Road good ; country open ; crossed one or 
two small dry nullahs. 

'• 17th. To Naholy or Naloud, nine miles. Road good; crossed the river 
and other streams ; also over low range of hills, about four miles from Dhcmlia. 

■ '18th.- To Beitawud, twelve miles. Road good ; crossed the same river and 
imall streams repeatedly. Country presents quite a different aspect from 
Hhe Dekban, being well wooded and more cultivation. Beitawud appears to 
'baVe been a considerable place; many Mahomedan tombs in the environs. 

19th. To Talneir, nine miles. Road good, though latter part throngh 
iravlnes. Crossed the Tapty, about two feet water, the bed of the river being 
perhaps here about one-third of a mile. Notwithstanding the great height of 
‘the fort above the river, but very few parts of it remained above water during 
‘the* fate inniidation. The water has indeed left it a more corofdete heap of 
'inln than guns or powder could have effected without great pains. Of five 
gates there are only two left distinguishable, and you have to enter the fort 
Over it heap of ruins. The tombs of Major Gordon and Capt. MacGregor are 
inside, with inscriptions, and a karlee hard by, filled up, was choked, I under- 
stand, with the bodies of the dead and dying. The bastion on which the klladar 
was hung is half washed down. I think in Sir T. Uislup’s account the kiladar is 
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to4iave atMmfited to^seape as a Buneea. It seems, bowever, that liie mlljr 
was oner his •name Toolsee Das or Raiiii of the Agurwala tribe^ and some 
eonnexion of Holkar’s. There were but two or three houses in the eavirona 
ot Talnior above the flood. The people fled to the inland to high ground^ aa 
Well as to the opposite side : one tree there they shewed me, which was filled 
with people, and on which they sat for three days. The spire of a Hindoo 
temple outside the fort was quite covered, which shews how little of the fort 
Could have remained above water. The water here could not have been less 
than 100 feet. Goulee Raja, they say, built this fort before the Mahomedan 
conquest; the same, I suppose, as the Gouree Raja, mentioned at Jhorcga. 
The present fort, however, being of brick, could scarcely possess that anti- 
quity. They say Goulee was a caste, not a name. I asked who possessed 
the fort now, meaning who had local charge? One of the sepoys of the 
thana replied, it now belongs to the badshah.’* How he argued I know aot ; 
but so long as every coin ( i. e. of gold or silver) is in the name*of the king, 
the natives, I should think, have the right to consider him the real sovereign. 
Might not this be used as a plea at some favourable period? Is it not bad 
policy to neglect the universal custom of coining in one’s own name in one’s 
own territories ? 

^Oth. To Kuroondharee, twelve miles. Road very good. Passed through 
Beerpoor, a rather large village and good topes. Crossed the broad bed of the 
Anontee, dry. Kuroondharee is a ruinous village, with gurhee on the bank of 
the Anontee, which here has some running water. Passed some well sculp- 
tured stones in ruins, fallen, it seems, from a musjid, of which the platform 
only is standing ; all this too, though Mahomedan, is attributed to the period 
of Goulee Raja (though they confess this to be downright nonsense); he is 
indeed the «owg /ojig paw of Candeisb. He is (or was) every thing. 

181 St, Hoad good to Pulasneir, twelve miles, through jungle, crossing the 
mountain stream frequently. Encamped under bur trees, near the ruin of the 
gurhee and village, of which only two or three huts and a choky of a few men 
remain. This is described as dreadfully unhealthy four months in the 
year. In one month, the people say, a person becomes withered (soob gya) : 
they attribute it to the poisonous water, which swells their bellies. Wild beasts 
of every description abound here. The Bheels are more afraid of the bears 
tliap of the tigers ; they always avoid the former, and say, having once come 
in contact with a man, they always attack him, and two instances were men- 
tioned of bears having killed men and licked oiF the skin from the soles of the 
feet, whence they continued to suck the blood. They talk of Beejagurh having 
been a place of very great note, and several roads leading to it from this road ; 
but all are overgrown, and that there is a spell upon it prohibiting any one from 
residing there more on rpain of death. This spell is, however, nothing more 
than the reservoir becoming putrid for want of use, and the jungle which 
covers the country and hills. It too was erected in the time of Goulee Raja ! 
By the bye, last night 1 understood that Goulee Raja was an incarnation of the 
deity, and so called from having been a Goulee or Gwala, and from other 
indistinct notices I cannot suppose they mean any other than Krishnai or (as 
Wilford would call it) some collateral form in the shape of a prince of this 
country before the period of the Mahomedan entry therein.* 

22d, To Sindwa, twelve miles. Road rather stony, and particularly at 
Bourc Gurh Ghat ; nowhere, however, very bad; jungle thicker than yester- 
day ; but approaching Sindwa a fine open space all round, save mango topes, 

« iHt April 1823, Asa Goulcelmtlt Aiccrgurb, 1 liear. 
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wbkit ||lire>Ae (tee m iniich better eppeemtioe then l^peaiperieiice it ieemi^lQ 
deiwM^e.' the road at« Hihiriliy seeson. ^liadweifo^ 

built by MuHiiit Rao» of excellent Btone work^ :with loo|Hhole8» some of tbi 
ealMsi 'bowever, on one side, left unfinished. A gateway at each 
soflidobat rafter ^e manner of Suraces in Hindustan. Here tbeyaay it wee 
Goulee Raja found the paras, by means of which he built the forts of Be^ 
giirhand Mandree. The eastern side of Beejagurh, they say, is accessible on 
horseback. Very good reservoirs or tankas supported by fourteen pillars cut 
ftoin the rock. Boregiirh is a small atone square fort, with round bastions at 
aiif^; one gateway, but no gate ; wall in good preservation ; no water in tha 
foi^ This is about five miles from last ground. All the people among - the 
-hills attribute the sickness to the cold damp air, rather than to the water i 
they have good water at Sindwa, which is not contaminated by leaves or filth 
during the rainy or sickly season. 

The Bheels do not erect dewals to deities ; their principal worship Is the 
figure of an ancestor, which they cover with sendoor and oil, and call Veer.; 
this is to hand down their recollection to posterity. They worship Kbjandi 
Rao, too, and some devotees among them (as Gooman Naik} take to th/c 
worship of other Hindoo images, and pay the bramins, conceiving this efficu 
cious. After all they are not Hindoos. 

The fort contains inside the remains of the old mud fort originally there^ 
as well as another small mud gurhee, with nine bastions, built since the new 
fort ; there are also many houses and mehals for the superior native officers or 
sardars ; two deep tanks of water and a well, but the best water is outside 
the fort. I guess the long sides of the fort to be GOO yards, and the breadth 
about 400 : the wall is a great height ; good.rnmpart, and many old guns and 
wall pieces on rotten carriages both there and lying inside below. The prin- 
ci^ gateway is a handsome piece of stone work. Some preparations had been 
made to dig a ditch and conduct water from a nulla, but it was not carried on 
far. As it is, immense expense has been made without adequate advantages, 
as the long faces of the wall, unprotected by bastions, would be easily assail- 
able and easily breached. There are bastions but they do not protect the walls 
properly. A small temple outside the fort, dedicated to Mahadeo, much 
dilapidated, of similar pyramidal form as that mentioned at Jborega ; figures 
and architectural embellishments alike also ; door to the east. 1 do not doubt 
it to have been of the same period ; both are erected without mortar, and 
probably those at Woon, which are, I believe, of similar structure, may bear 
much the same antiquity. Holkar’s territory commences from the fort north- 
ward. The fort is ours, but the villages in the neighbourhood are Holkaris. 
Gossayn Naik resides at Jamlee or Jamgurb, on the road between Sindwa 
and Nagulwaree ; an Asil Bheel, and might be useful ; seems well disposed. 
He gets nine rupees per month from Holkar. 

fi3d. To Nagalwaree, thirteen miles. Road good, but much infested by 
tigers, particularly now. A large nulla on entering the plains of Neemar. 
Passed Jamgurh or Jamlee, about three coss from Sendwa. A mud gurhee 
in ruins. Begagurh is seven coss from this. 

fi4th. To Woon, twelve miles, which the natives call five coss, but which 
in Candeish would be called seven coss at least. Road rough and stony. Passed 
two or three small nullas, with a little water, and as many ruinous villages. 
Country low, undulating ; hiHs wild and desolate. Jain and bramin temples 
aiiound.* 

• See Capt. Stuart'a description of the temples at Woon, with notes by the writer. Joiirn.* N.S. 

vfS. iv. p. 9. 
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26th. To Khurg^ne» teii 6y tfie Ibtij^ irbad which I came, by abort irdaid 

eight tnilea. Roed^good. Piitaod twoBidiaa with water, and afterwarda. the 
Gwunee, which mos’ under Khurgooe, still e broad though ahaljhdw.itriem. 
l^ple met atiger on the road this march; and yesterday a buffalo was awed 
near camp. This is not the same nulla as that which runs by Bheehuagaon, 
nor does it pass through the Satpoora range, as laid down in the map,but fidls 
into the Nerbudda. 

27th. To Chota Kusrowd, eighteen miles. Road occasionally stony ; no 
Villages with supplies between this and Khurgone. Went to see the town and 
fort at Khurgone. Much of the town apparently in ruins ; wall much injured, 
ae well as that of the inner inclosure, called the fort, where Madhoo Rao 
resides ; a tolerably*!convenient place for kutcheree, &c. ; within, two old guns 
on bastions, and some of the walls, which are pukka, round the garden, in 
^Od preservation. River dammed up in front. A temple at Chota Kusrowd, 
simile to Woon structure, quite in ruins, and some undistinguishable Images 
lying about. I imagine part of the temple has been used in the construction 
of the boolee hard by. Two pillars stand at the side of the steps. Passed 
a devotee this morning measuring his length on the road, and marking the 
next stretch with a stick. His attendant said he came from a village twelve 
eoss this side of Poona, and was going to Benares. He had been two years 
on the road, 

28tb. To Mundlaisir, six miles. 


COCO-NUTS AND COCOA-NUTS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir It is worth while to remark a vulgar error, scarcely yet exploded, 
which confounds the coco-nut, or large fruit of the cocos nuci/era, with the 
cocoa-nut, or fruit of the theohroma cacao, from which cocoa and chocolate 
. are prepared, although no two nuts can be more dissimilar. Both trees| are, 
1 believe, now found beneath the tropics in either hemisphere. Allow me to 
suggest that the former should be invariably written coco-nut ; the latter cocoa- 
nut, or better still, cacao-nut. 

Cowley, in his JBooX: of Plants, has evidently confounded the two trees, as 
will be perceived from the following extract (Tate’s translation) : 

Guatimala produced a fruit unknown 
To Europe, which with pride she called her own, 

Her cocoa-nut, with double use endued, 

Por chocolate at once is drink and food. 

Not all Potosi’s silver grove can be 
Of equal value to this useful tree. 

Of old the wiser Indians never made 
Their gold or silver the support of trade ; 

With nuts instead of coin they bought and sold, 

Their wealth by cocoas, not by sums, they told. 

What senseless miser, by the gods abhorred. 

Would covet more than coccus doth afford ? 

House, garments, beds, and boards, even while we dine, 

Supplies both meat and disb, both cup and wine. 

Nor is her service tolhe land confined. 

For ships entire composed of her we find. 

Sails, tackle, timber, cables, ribs, and most. 

Nor need we even her mariners exclude,' ' 

Who iVom the cocoa-nuJt have all Uieir food. 



OUB .BELATIOMS WITH .^NA. 

great iiripbrtance, in affects the fnttfr^ 

cdmniiercial relations witli iDhina, is about to be broi^^it 
ua(ier,J^a^cShsideratibh of jParTiament, by a petition from the British rcsi;| 
deny * ill iC’anton^ complaining of the treatment they experience from tljq 
local authorities and the government, which petition, we understand^ will 
be presented to the House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel. The sub- 
atanc^ of the petition will be found in a subsequent page. 

It is clearly the object of the petitioners to urge upon the British govern- 
nient the expediency of addressing the imperial government of China, not, 
as heretofore by embassy or friendly suit, but authoritatively, and, if heed 
be, accompanied by a demonstration of force, in order to induce that 
government to relax its jealous political restraints upon intercourse with 
^reigners, to afford a channel for the transmission of complaints to Pehihg 
againt the local autliorities at Canton, to enlarge the facilities to trade, 
aiid to abate the grievances to which the merchants at that port areexposed, 
from the insolence, extortion, and oppression of. the whole tribe of official 
persons with whom they arc necessarily in contact. 

Most persons, practically acquainted with the character and policy of the 
Chinese government, concur in the opinion that a firm, resolute, and even 
menacing attitude is more effectual in dealing with that government than 
mildness and conciliation ; in short, that fear is the only motive which will 
successfully operate upon the Chinese. This opinion we believe to be per- 
fectly well-founded. 

In the event of any aggression being made upon our territories, or ujmn 
thbse rights of oUr subjects which are protected by the universal law of na- 
tions, a demonstration of hostilities would be, perhaps, more advisable, as a 
means of obtaining redress from the government of China, than the patient 
and tedious process of amicable negociation. But where the object is to 
procure the^brogation of fundamental laws and municipal regulationj, 
however absurd and onerous to foreigners, and to obtain facilities to the 
traffic of civilized nations with its subjects, the benefit of which the govern- 
ment is so blind as not to perceive, it is necessary to consider the right, the 
policy, and the probable ’ result of such a violent step, which would be 
unparalleled in the history of the civilized world, which is directly sanc- 
tioned by no writer on the law of nations, and which would be, as a prece- 
dent, pregnant with important consequences. Where our interests arc 
d^idedly in favour of a political measure, as in the present case, there is 
alivays great reason to apprehend that its abstract justice, and its future 
consequences, arc in danger of being not fully and accurately appreciated. 

For some time past, the failure of every other means to induce the Chinese 
government to mitigate its severe regulations, and to establish an effecluat 
check upon the arbitrary conduct of the local authorities at Canton, has lea 
those who have been compelled to endure these evils to consider the ex^‘- 
diency of resorting to the ultima ratio, which, whenever employed^ jeven on 
a small scale, at Canton, seems to have produced wholesome effects. The 
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project, however, ^vus never proposed in a formal manner till Mr. Davidson 
suggested it to the Parliamentary Committee on East-India Affairs, as the 
only means by which ^e comiiierce between this country and China could 
be carried on, under a free trade, with safety to our merchants.* The 
vipws taken by Mr. Davidson of the policy of ^ coercing ” the Chinese 
into commercial tractability arc as follows. He assumes that every civi* 
lized state is bound by the dictates of nature to cultivate amicable and 
reasonable intercourse witli otlicr nations : a proposition which appears to 
us (jucstiouable. This fundamental proposition conceded, Mr. Davidson has 
certainly an easier task before him. He then argues that, as the govern- 
ment of China, which he assumes to be a civilized government, has 
admitted us to a certain degree of intercourse, by tlic interchange of the 
commodities of the respective countries, it is bound, and may be compelled, 
to consent to a treaty of commerce, wherein the duties of the foreigners who 
visit China shall be clearly and distinctly defined, wherein their rights in 
return shall bo acknowledged, and the whole connexion proceed upon the 
sanction of such laws and regulations as this country is in a state to exact.'' 
He^ cites, as an authority, Vaitol “ On the rights of all nations against one 
who despises justice," who lays it down, that if such a nation “ by her 
constant maxims, and by tlie wIjoIc tenour of her conduct, evidently proves 
herself to be actuated by that mischievous disposition, if she regards no 
right as sacred, tlie safety of the human race requires she should be 
repressed." Justice, here, Mr. Diividson considei*s to be the culti- 
vating amicable and reasonable intercourse witli other nations;" but Vatt?! 
meant no such thing, neither had he coniinercial facilities in his contempla- 
tion, even remotely, when he penned this dictum. lie had in view sucji 
a slate as Algiers, or the piratical states of Barbary, such as regarded 
no right as sacred," and whose existence involved the safety of the 
human race," which can scarcely be said to be compromised even if the 
Chinese government should resolve not to sell one ounce of te^i to all the 
nations in the four seas." Vattel, then, whom Mr. Davidson declares 
to be his sole authority, is no authority for the measure he recommends, 
namely, a threat from the King of England, accompanied by a suAicient 
force, and if that failed, an invasion of the Chinese empire ! 

No law' seems more natural, or more conforinabJe to universal justice, 
than that a nation should be permitted to judge for itself as to wlietlier jt 
will hold any and what intercourse with other nations. It may adopt 
wrong views wdtli regard to what is beneficial for its subjects in that respect, 
or it may renounce the benefits of commercial intercourse for the sake of 
what it may esteem a greater good, the exclusion of possible hazard to the 
government, the institutions, and tlie morals of the country, by intimate 
contact with foreign people. It is arrogating tlie attribute of an omniscient 
being, even for civilized powers collectively to determine what is good and 
what bad with reference to the operation of the w'hole terrestrial machine. 

in judging of the reasonableness or otherwise of the Chinese govern- 
ment's indifference to foreign commerce, we must do it the justice of sup- 

» See Commons’ Rc|». Er^ 3043 , drr. 
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posing that its motives may ha les^ puerile and Ubsulrd than are commonly 
imagined. The Chinese are a shrewd people, cfafty in the ratio of theiV 
pusillanimity ; and it is impossible that they can be ignorant of the niatmer 
in* Which \Ve gained possession of India, and overthrew the empire of the 
Moguls. At first, a few humble traders, petitioning for leave to exchange 
bur commodities with those of the people of India ; then lending ^ur aid to 
cbnflicting parties in the country ; stimulating and promoting those feuds for 
our Own ends; insidiously gaining a permanent footing in the country; build- 
ing fortifications and cities, and at length extending our authority tliroughout 
that vast country up to the very frontiers of China, making all the princes 
of Hindostan our t^butaries. Is it possible, we ask, that the Chinese can 
be ignorant of this history ? Is it improbable that similar consequences 
would not be very likely to flow from a similar course of events? Is it 
unreasonable, therefore, for the Chinese to be jealous and vigilant in 
interdicting foreigners, especially the English, from obtaining land, or 
gaining any permanent hold of the country, and in discouraging that inti- 
mate intercourse, which, under the garb of a commercial connexion, has 
been productive of a total revolution in a neighbouring country ? w 

It must be admitted that it would be the very climax of injustice to force 
oiir trade upon the (>hinese unless the benefits were reciprocal. It is 
alleged that the benefits of extended commerce would be reciprocal. If so, 
our remedy is in our own hands ; we may refuse to trade with the Chinese ; 
and it is not improbable that such a step, which would withdraw from their 
market a customer for thirty millions of ])Ouiu]s of tea annually, and 
diminish to a certain extent the resources of the imperial exchequer, might 
teach the Chinese that the benefits of commerce are really reciprocal. 

At a time when we expressly disclaim the right of interfering in the 
mternal policy of any other nation, — ^whether the subjects expel their king, 
and establish a new government and new monarch, as in France ; — or 
whether tha prince carries fire and sword among his subjects, and prosecutes 
an exterminating war in a country' where his authority is based upon an act 
of the grossest violation and usurpation, as in the case of Russia and 
Poland, — can we be justified in interposing vi et annis in the internal 
affairs of China, because our merchants are not received there with all the 
consideration, and do not experience tlie comforts and facilities, they desire 
aiid deserve? 

So much then for the right of hostile demonstration on the part of the 
■ British government, to obtain commercial facilities from that of China, which, 
though not expressly recommended, in the petition to which vve have 
alluded, is covertly suggested, or at all events, must be the ultimate issue 
of that species of interference which is prayed for. 

But if we %vere convinced of the right of employing hostile or menacing 
measures for this end, we should still be extremely doubtful of the policy of 
resorting to them. We ought to be prepared, in such a case, for the possi- 
ble necessity, at a future -period, of carrying our arms into the interior of 
China, and accomplishing what Mr. Davidson declares could be dorfe 
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at my momeaV without hindfance or molestation;'* namely, march 
29^000 British troopa from Canton to Peking, in the midst of a hostile 
population of 250,000,000 ! Suppose this done, if one class of evils 
were remedied by this step, would it ^not produce another class of infi- 
nitely greater magnitude? What would our European neighbours be 
thinking of all this while ? Is there no text in the law of nations which 
could be construed into an authority for opposing a state whose grasping 
ambition made it formidable to its neighbours ; and could not such a text be 
adduced, more appropriately than the dictum of Vattel has been employed 
for his argument by Mr. Davidson, to justify a war against England for 
her hostility to China? What is to prevent the Chmese emperor from 
forming an alliance offensive and defensive with Russia, France, or Ame- 
rica, for the protection of his throne, or his independence, against the 
arbitrary ])rctensions of England ? 

The question of Uie policy of the measure referred to, or of any step of 
a dictatorial character, leads, indeed, to a variety of topics which arc too 
obvious to require being discussed or mentioned. Let us next consider the 
projbablc result of an attempt to coerce the Chinese government into 
amicable and reasonable intercourse.” 

The result predicted by those who recommend energetic negociation,** 
is that the government will concede whatever is asked. But if it should be 
otherwise ? Hie experiment, suppose it to be just and politic, must be 
admitted to be a critical one; and the event, if we fail, would be almost a.s 
serious as that of Bays’s expedient to make an audience approve of his play : 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have brought an executioner with me, and if 
you <lo not like my play, I will lay down and have my head chopped off!” 
If the experiment, of dragooning the Chinese government into docility and 
amicable intercourse ” fail of its effect, our direct commerce w'iilv China 
will be utterly extinguished for ever; Chinese jealousy and timidity would 
be so alarmed, that nothing could allay thorn ; and other powers, espe- 
cially America, would have a decided interest iti keeping us out of the 
Chinese market, and might perhaps gain additional privileges from the 
government of China as the reward of neutrality or aid. It is wxll known 
that the possession of Macao, and the privileges granted heretofore to the 
Portuguese, were the price of political aud naval services. 

Were the result, however', to be as predicted, immediate conocssion, 
unless it were the ofispring of a sincere desire for amicable intercourse,” 
we should become objects of the utmost dislike and suspicion, and every 
future demand would be regarded as a link of the chain with which we 
W'ere preparing to bind the " son of heaven.” That a concession so 
obtained would be sincere, is too preposterous an hypothesis for even the 
advocates of ** energetic ncgociation” to entertain. With the utmost cau- 
tion, — and who con speculate upon such exact scrupulosity of forbearance 
in English seamen, especially if tlie trade be opened to all corners ? — there 
mast then be occasions wJien it is scarcely possible to avoid being embroiled 
in disputes, which must lead to the coiisc(|ucnccs wc have lucntioiied. 

Is it to be concluded, therefore, we may be asked, lliat British merchants 
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are to remain passive under tKe oppressions and insults tliey experience ? 
If the only alternative were hostilities with 4he empire of China, we should 
say decidedly yes.*’ But, it is notorious, that for a series of years we have 
been gradu^ly gaming concessions from the Chinese, which have been 
obtained partly by embassies, partly by our large and regular dealings with 
them; but chiefly, as Mr. Davidson and the petitioners admit, by the pru- 
dent,. unostentatious, and dexterous management of the Company’s Select 
Committee. We have no doubt that, by degrees, pursuing the same pni- 
dent conduct, tempering firmness with conciliation, the Company’s servants- 
Will succeed in augmenting the facilities to British commerce ; and we are 
of opinion, in oppo^tion to the petitioners, that another eiiibas^ would tie 
by no means nugatory in its eflfects. We are now better acquainted w'ith 
the Chinese character, and they with ours ; and whilst it is notorious that the 
last embassy was the victim of an abominable conspiracy, concocted, 
probably, at Canton, and executed by the corrupt ministers at Peking, the 
disclosure of the circumstances renders it improbable that another embassy 
would be similarly defeated. The only innovation which %vou]d be neces- 
sary for our ambassador to propose, would be the residence of a British 
functionary at Peking, who would be a certain medium for the transmis- 
sibn of complaints against the local authorities at Canton to the imperial 
ear, instead of the corrupt and treacherous channels now necessarily 
employed. 

A jierson of rank, commissioned directly from the King of England, 
with a small retinue, attended by individuals well accjuainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the Chinese, would doubtless be well received 
at Peking; and if there be but one honest minister about the court, with 
whom matters of commerce could be so freely and intelligibly discussed as 
to’ allow the government to judge fairly of our motive for desiring more 
facilities, much might be gained; at least, a fearless exposure of the 
abominable extortions and insolence of the Canton mandarins would have 
some effect upon a government which professes an extraordinary anxiety for 
the probity and purity of its functionaries. 

It is hardly neces.sary fonts to disavow an unfriendly feeling towards the 
respectable merchants of Canton who have signed ilie petition which has 
provoked these observations. Their situation deserves commiseration, ami 
calls for relief if it could be administered by any other mode than pne Which 
is pregnant with serious consequences. 
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TARIEL, A GEdltGIAt^ ROMANCE. 

M. Brosset^ of Paris, one of the few European scholars who have devbtect 
themselves to Georgian literature, in his Reckerches suir la Poetie Georgienne^ 
published in some consecutive numbers of the Journal Asiatiqucy has given 
copious extracts from the romance of Tariel, or The Man in the Tiger’s Skin, 
the most popular tale in Georgia. ^ The story is as follows : 

l\irie], the “ Man in the Tiger’s Skin,” was the son of Sridan, king of one of 
the seven empires of Indo-ethi (Hindostan). His father paid a visit, to the 
court of Pharsadan, one of his royal neighbours, the fame of whose exploits 
had circulated far and wide. He was received with splendour; feasting and 
presents were frequent; and at length king Pharsadan proposed a grand hunt- 
ing expedition, which should last a whole week. “ The tents of the two 
monarchs, sparkling with gold and purple, were surrounded with the humbler 
tents of the thousand warriors who accompanied them ; falcons, hawks, and 
panthers (cheetas) helped to increase the sport ; and 14,000 head of game was 
the product of the diversion.” In the midst of their successive amusements, 
the queen of Sridan was delivered of Tariel, ** beautiful as the moon ;” and 
Pharsadan, having no child, adopted the young prince, ** whose beauty con* 
tinued to eclipse the sun, as the morning eclipses the night.” At five years 
of age, says Tariel himself, thorelater of the history, 1 was like a rose in full 
bloom ; I could kill a lion like a sparrow, and made Pharsadan forget 1 wad 
not his son.” 

Pharsadan, however, became, in process of time, the father of a daughter, 
” like the morning star in beauty,” whose birth was the signal of rejoicing 
throughbut the empire. With this young princess Tariel was brought up in 
the palace of Pharsadan. 

Hist father died, which was the first interruption to his happiness. The 
kindness of king Pharsadan, however, relieved his an^ish, and he nominated 
him to the rank or post which his father, though an independent prince, hald 
held in the court of Pharsadan ; the title of which was amilbaty perhaps ameer 
ul amra. We will now adopt the language of Tariel himself : 

' ** One day, after having been long employed in beating the plains, and car^ 
Tying on hostilities againsts the tenants of the wood, Pharsadan commanded 
me to follow him to the palace of his daughter, whom I had not seen for 
several years. It was a delicious place, with every thing that could charm 
the sense. Birds, more melodious than syrens, made the air echo with their 
songs; baths of marble filled with rose-water diffused a delightful odour; and 
the doors were hung with sumptuous tapestry. I waited respectfully till a 
young slave, *shaped like an aloe-tree, raised the curtain, and made a signal for 
me to enter. I beheld Nestan (the princess), the perfect model of beauty, and 
I sunk down in a swoon : a single glance, which would have eclipsed the sun, 
had penetrated me. 

^ When I recovered, I found myself in my own palace, devoured by a dis- 
order which mocked the art of the physicians. Disgusted with life and all its 
business and pleasures, it required all the soothing caresses and sacrifices of 
Pharsadan to prevent the diamond bathed in tears from being tinged with the 
hue of amber. In order to please him, I resumed my former exercises, and 
joined his hunting expeditions and his feasts. Once, as a relief to my keen 
anguish, I entertained a number of functionaries ; when, in the midst of the ban* 
qiiet, an officer of the interior whispered me that a damsel wished to speak 
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with the amilbar. I desired that she '^ould be adinittcd. 1 ^ose, and: on^ the 
threshold of the apartment met a young female> who said, * read, and bless 
heaven for this interruption of thy pleasures 1* O, ecstacy ! it was a letter 
from Nestan, which Asmath (her confidant) bad conveyed to me. I was over* 
joyed that my passion was perceived, and my heart thrilled with delight at 
the hope of a return. These were the commands of her who ruled my life : 

* Conceal your love from heaven and earth : I am yours, although I have not 
hitherto been able to tell you so : take care of your health, and banish fruit* 
less grief. Asmath will tell you the rest.* This was what she told me : 

* Instead of idle sorrow, which you mistake for a symptom of love, endeavour 
to display before Nestan the energy of a hero. The people of Khatawetbi, 
formerly our tributaries, have long manifested an intolerable arrogance ; go, 
and give them battle ; go, I promise you success \^th your mistress ; let team 
no longer soil your roses, but pure rays of light illuminate your griefs.* At 
these reviving words, my heart was filled with surprise ; my countenance re^ 
covered its vivacity, and my cheeks their rubies. I wrote to my beloved : 

* O moon, fairer than the sun, heaven preserve me from displeasing thee 1 I 
look upon my happiness like an inexplicable dream ; upon your sacred cha- 
racters placed before me, I have promised Asmath to observe a wise behavioiir, 
pnd to bear every thing as your slave !* 

** 1 wrote in the following terms to the king of the Pagans : — ' King, my bro- 
ther ; we have reason to complain of you ; come hither on the receipt of this 
order; for if you refuse, we shall come to you{ but if you are not lavish of 
your blood, it will be better for you to come hither.’ 

" After the departure of the courier, I gave myself up to reverie and to regret 
at my present distance from Nestan, and the perils of an approaching separation, 
when a gentle rap at the door of my room interrupted the train of my thoughts. 
It was the slave of Asmath, who, in the name of Nestan, came to invite me to 
meet her. I darted forth, followed the slave, and met in the garden the young 
damsel whom I had before seen, beaming with joy. * Come with me,* said she, 

* and you shall behold the rose which never loses its freshness and its lustre.’ 
Asmath, raising the curtain, desired me to enter a charming apartment, glitter- 
ing with rubies, where was seated she whose face makes the sun look pale.- She- 
smiled upon me with indescribable sweetness, whilst her eyes swam in melan- 
choly. Her fair lips, however, were route, and as for me, I remained as if 
under the influence of a spell. Asmath said in a whisper, * You have now 
beheld her, retire ; her looks alone must speak to you to-day.* She added, as 
1 quitted Nestan like a man baulked in some grand undertaking, ^ Let not ibe 
Sfeparation be like a brand upon your heart; open the door of joy, and-ckMe 
that of grief. The modesty which now seals her lips will soon become bolder.* 
liike a diamond of the purest water, which becomes suddenly tinged With the 
sombre hues of indigo, so was my mind daily darkened by sinister thoaghta. 

At length the deputies of the idolater arrived, bearing an insolent liies- 
dbge: ‘We are not women, nor our fortresses without garrisons. Who is 
your prince, that he requires our submission?’ The letter of tbeirma8ter%rfks 
aa follows: M write to thee, Tariel; 1 am astonished at thy epistle, as if I 
cared for the king of ten thousand people ! Let me receive no more of such 
letters!* 

** Exasperated at this letter, and unfolding the standard of Pharsaden, with 
the red and black flags, I summoned the people to a just war. On the evening 
before my departure, I went to receive the king’s orders, and, cursing ‘my Site, 
I said, * Wherefore has my hand nurtured a rose which I cannot gather ?*’ I 
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grayed for padende, ^hen the fMune dare 1 had seen before appeared and said 
*The aun, whose flame ja consuming you, will diy up your tears by a ray of 
feliciity/ By /avour of the dark, 1 passed the garden-gate, and, as before, 
found Asmath, who said, * Come ; the moon awaits the Won* Like the star 
of night seated upon its throne of cloud, 1 beheld Nestan, clothed in the lover’s 
green robe, and amidst the waves of light her shape and figure appeared to me 
of a miraculous beauty, like the aloe-tree of Eden. From beneath the veil 
which shrouded her face, she darted the most piercing glances at me. * Re- 
quest the amilbar to be seated,* said she to her attendant, presenting the 
cushion, and I then felt as one re-awakened to happiness. * I have grieved 
you by my silence,’ said she, addressing me ; * and your sun has become pale 
thereby ; but, my friend, ought not I to blush and to tremble in the presence 
of the amilbar?* ‘ Ah !’ I replied, ^ but I will obey thee, and will be to thee 
the lion of heroism.’ After this, we vowed eternal love, and exchanged our 
hearts. 

“ At day-break, the roll of the hanara and the nagara announced to my sol- 
diers the hour of departure. 1 rushed like a lion towards the country of the 
idolators. In three days* inarch, along unbeaten tracts, 1 reached the frontiers 
of India, where I met a kind of envoy, one of the khans of Ramaz, who, to 
terrify me, said, * Our Khatawethi wolves will devour your Indian dogs.’ He 
then, in the name of his master, spoke in a friendly manner, and offered me a 
splendid suit of gold armour. ‘ Do not rush on to your ruin,’ added he, * in 
attempting what is impracticable ; lay aside, if you will, the yoke of slavery, 
but spare our families the horror of devastation.’ I assembled my council, 
who advised me neither to trust nor to fear these perfidious people; I therefore 
dismissed the envoy.” 

Tariel proceeds to relate that Ramaz sent another embassy with richer pre- 
sents, and declared his intention of coming to meet Tariel ; that he entertained 
the ambassadors kindly, when one of them disclosed a plot, whereby Tariel 
and his army were to be inviegled into the mountains and slaughtered. Tariel, 
thus placed upon his guard, immediately advanced against the army of Ramaz, 
took it unprepared, and routed it after a desperate conflict, in which Tariel 
performed prodigies of heroism, and Ramaz was taken. ** My lance,” he 
says, “ was broken, and 1 seized a sabre; terrible was the warrior who broke 
. it* I rushed into the midst of the throng, like a falcon upon his quarry, 
heaping corpse on corpse, and hurling horse upon the rider.” Tariel selected 
B few of the spoils for Nestan, and despatched a hundred horses and a hun- 
4 lred camels, laden with treasures, to king Pharsadan, with this letter : ^ king, 
he whom thou hast^protected is well protected. The idolators endeavoured 
to earprise me, but it has cost them dearly. Ramaz is taken, bis troops are 
dispersed, their bulwarks arc razed to the ground, and these horses and camels 
bring thee the choice of the spoil.” He proceeds : 

“ My return to Indo-ethi was welcomed with universal rejoicing. Superb 
tents were erected in the moedan (market-place, or square); I was admitted to 
^ the royal banquet, seated upon a throne opposite to the king, who never ceased 
overwhelming with caresses. 

“ Next day, Pharsadan said to me, * it is long since I have eaten any venison; 
come, withdraw yourself from the- repose you have so well deserved.’ I 
.equipped myself instantly, and found the palace full of hawks and falcons. 
^The Jting, ready for the chase and as handsome as the sun, was delighted at 
• my appearance. I Overheard him say to the queen ; ‘ how finely Tariel looks 
^ on his return from battle ! Listen to me, and do as I bid you. The day of 
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our return from hunting.’ ' ; - ■ ? 

, Pecked with theepoilsof the idolatore 1 entered with <pride the {lalace 
. wbe^jS 1 >niight behold at mj ease the lustre of a face which rivalled the- sui^ 
Nptbii^ had been spared to make the banquet magnificent. The apartmenty 
}n. which it was to be held, glittered with emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, and 
the feast was delicious, though 1 fed my eyes on the looks of Nestan, aad 
chunk deep draughts of the magic of love. 

, When all was over, the king addressed me thus : ^Tariel,’ said he, * my 80 I^ 
unable as 1 am to demonstrate my affection for you by giffs worthy of you, 
receive from my hands the most signal favour I can confer.* Whereupon be 
gave me the key of his treasures, and consigned to my discretion the wealth that 
might have enriched the universe. I did not return to ray palace till I had 
emptied another enormous goblet, and such was the influence which love had 
upon my thoughts, that 1 coiild neither throw off my chain nor control my 
poBsioo^ On a sudden the slave of Asmath came to tell me that her mistress 
was without. She brought a letter from my beloved. have beheld with 
extacy^* she said, * the passion of a noble knight escaped from the battle. Shed 
no moretears. In vain has heaven given me a tongue to praise thee, if I must 
'lie deprived, of thy presence. Without thee, I should be like the sun far from 
the lion, like the rose withering in the grove. 1 am thy sun, and will shine oa 
none but thee. Give me those ornaments which decked thy person yesterday, 
and receive in exchange this bracelet ; thou wilt rejoice, when visiting me, to 
see roe adorned with thy ornaments ; and if thou lovest me, this mark of my 
affisetion will be esteemed as a pledge.’ 

I continned to live upon terms of the greatebt intimacy with the king and 
queen, as their own son, and partook of their banquets ond entertainments; 
when, one day, they said to me, * Heaven has conducted us to old age and 
to decrepitude, which renews childhood ; we have but a daughter, whose rays, 
indeed,’ console us, but we have no son; we wish for one, in order that, seeing 
him near us, we may seem to revive in him, and the sword of our enemies may 
not threaten our heads.’ * You forget, then,’ 1 remarked, * that adoption has 
made me your son ; but all my hopes rest upon that daughter of your’s, fpir tti 
the sun; and that you have educated me from childhood with the hope , of 
this noble alliance 1’ * What mean you? Policy, Tariel, has other views;; the 
shall- of Kbuarasm has a young lion, whose valour. will sustain our. empiretV 
* vYos,*. said the queen, * such is the wish of the shah of Kbuaraam, /and wO: 
ouinot refufe it.’* I feigned acquiescence; I heard the fatal day fixed. , ^ 

An express was sent immediately to the shah of Khuamm^to demand hia 
eon, saying, * Our monarchy is without an heir ; we have but a daughter, wink 
is not yet betrothed ; give us your son; this is all we ask.’ On .thfuurrieaLof 
the messenger, (he shah of Khuarasm exclaimed with delight, .VXhia piece 
of rgoori fortune sent from heaven; let us lose no time in preparin^/ibr the 
.denture of so favoured a child,’ A second deputation arrived aooadriiteff^iSD. 
SMBOUDce the future son-in-law, and to press hb coming. . ; . 

, 4^ After being much fatigued with a 'day’s, sport, I had retired to my own 
apartment^ in order to rest and to reflect upon my eituationi Plunged into, the 
mQSl bitter anguish, I had seized a dagger, when the slave of Asmath appeared. 
I armed mycelf with, patience, an.d read a letter thus expressed: * To bint who 
iamorebeautiful than aloes; come hither; fly without delay.’. 1 arose, ranvfeo 
ftio garden, and there found Asmath, with a sorrowful ^and disconsolate coua- 
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T 0 O wrttdied myielf* 1 did not interrogate her, but hastened into 
tbe ttporUifelita^ Mrhere tbe beams c^ the moon descending upon my hearty badv 
it forget its sorrows, though without rendering it calm. 

Nestan, however, was stretched upon her throne shedding floods of tears, 
and her looks were like lightning. She was no longer the sun, the moon, nor 
the aloes of Eden, but a furious tigress crouched upon the crest of a rock and 
agitated with wrath. * False to tbe most sacred engagements,’ she exclaimed^ 

* what do you come here for? But let me hear your reply.’ — ^ What reply can 
I give you ?’ I said ; * in what have I ofiended ?* — * Perfidious and abominable 
wretch 1’ she exclaimed; * what do you say? Whence this pitch of audacity, 
which only exasperates my rage ? Are you then ignorant that the Shah of 
Khuarasm is coming to wed me, whilst you, calmly occupied with your 
official engagements, doubtless approve of the marriage. But you have absolved 
me from my pledge, and may heaven reward your perfidy ! He, whom I shall 
choose, will reign over Indoethi ; you will not be suflerecPto dwell here with* 
out risking your life, and your suppliant hands will be raised to heaven in vain 
for another Nestan. Yet you have consented — but no ; the lion of the brave 
cannot be capable of so much baseness !’ — * Sun,’ replied 1, ^ if I have violated 
my oaths, may heaven visit me with its vengeance ! But can you believe Shat 
Tariel could have inflicted such a wound upon his heart ! 1 was summoned to: 
the palace, whei*e in a grand council 1 heard this projected marriage discussed ' 
as a matter already determined on, and 1 said to myself. Be patient for a while. 
How could 1 resist ! I was despised ; a stranger was to be sought, without my 
knowing what was intended to be done with me. Alas ! he may indeed possesa 
thee to whom 1 would abandon Nestan I* 

These words having calmed her anger, she drew me near to her, caressed 
me most kindly, and said : ^ The prudent act not with precipitation, and what 
he ought to do he does advisedly. By preventing the arrival of the Shah, you 
will excite the resentment of the king, and the dispute between you will be the 
ruin of Itidoethi ; if you suffer him to come, tbe marriage will take place; I 
shall be decked in robes of silk, and the compliments of the grandees wiU 
embitter our pangs * I would rather die,’ replied I, ‘ than witness such 
a scene ! Ere he sets his foot on the Indian soil, I will put his courage to 
proof^ and death shall be the price of his audacity.’—* Elevation of sentiment,* 
she observed, * is demonstrated by deeds ; 1 do not call upon you to shed 
torrents of blood ; 1 will not instigate you to that. Remember, O any lioi)« 
the bravest of heroes in my sight, that justice is like the sap, which vivifies 
the parched tree. Kill the unworthy pretender, hut spare his suite, and 
massacre not his people like vile brutes* As soon as you have killed him, go 
iii.seareh of the king, my father, and say, ** I will not let the Persian devour 
Indoethi; seize me, if you please, as your prisoner. You approve I 90 t my 
passion ; J am prepared to suffer.” Tbe king will then bow his head in token 
oCoonfeent, I shall be yours, and we shall mount the same throne.’ > 

' ** Pleased with this advice, and determined to obey it, 1 left her with deep 
uneaniiami but she refused my embrace. Instead of retiring to sleep, I rer 
mained upon the spot where 1 had seen Asroath, surveying the stars, and 
piotirii^ibloBStngs upon those beautiful dark eye-brows which had banished me* 
kmeholy from my soul. Cursed be the day, when a man came to tell me drat 
* ibo^ heid^room was coming!* I was summoned to the gate, .and the king 
•attltxktte$ * Remain Aear me; the trodps, under their officers, will go to re 
oaive lniai^^yoa wxU see him here.’ A tent of red damask was prepared in the 
square, tbe’ tempovary residence of the bridegroom; and the king busied 
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himself in collecj^ing valuable jewels for^his future la spite af 

rage and distraction, 1 might, perhaps, still have hesitated to dip my. hands iM) 
his blood, if a pressing message and a glance of the eye from the damsel witli 
the aloe figure had not inflamed my valour. This was the moment. I di- 
rected a hundred resolute slaves to take their arms, and pointed out the spot 
where they were to wait for me. I traversed tlie city in the strictest disguise. 
I girded into his tent, awoke him, mortally wounded him in the midst of his 
slumbering guards, and remounting my steed, fled : ail was the work of an 
instant. A strong^castle of my own offered me a sure asylum. 

** How shall 1 describe the astonishment and grief of the king, and the 
frightful disorder which prevailed in the city, when the fatal news was circu- 
lated, * The shah is dead ! — the amilbar has assassinated him !* and the brutal 
fury of the sorceress Dawar, the king’s sister, against her unhappy niece ! My 
tongue refuses to tell of the disappearance and loss of Ncstan, which I have 
heard from the kind Asmath.” 

The foregoing is an episode in the poem of the Georgian bard, Roosthwel, 
which is the subject of M. Brosset’s Dissertation. We subjoin the remarks 
with which that gentleman concludes it. 

*^Such is the noble history of Tariel and his amours. If our western critics 
refuse it the title of epopee, because it wants tbe unity of action and of time, 
which is found in the grand compositions of Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, it is at 
least not a mere dry journal in verse, which merits their disdain. And let me 
ask, must all works of imagination, in order to please, conform exactly to the 
rules of Aristotle? This is a doctrine which our neighbours beyond sea, and 
across the Rhine, would have a right to dispute. 

Tous les genres sont bonSf hors le genre ennuyeux. 

But, after all, if Tariel includes a period of time too long or too short, 
since the author has not told us at what age his heroes died, we have no busi- 
ness to quarrel with him about the simplicity of his plan. 

** The story is a double intrigue combined without effect, and the compli- 
cation of which offends rather by its nature than by its excess of artifice. 
With the exception of the romantic adventure of Phiridon, who finds himself, 
by accident, on the route of Tariel, when he flies ; the connection of the three 
knights is brought about without constraint or miracle. 

“ Besides, the duration of the poem is not oppressive. Tariel does not 
appear till the tenth year of his penitence, and in relating the history of bis 
early exploits, cuts off twenty years at least. The three years and three 
months’ search of Awthendil fills little more than two pages; and his reign, as 
well as that of Tariel, is not longer than is agrcable to the reader ; a mere 
description of the happiness of the people and their princes comprehends the 
tbe whole. 

** In the last place, Roothswel cannot be reproached with the multiplicity 
of his journeys. On one side, the gay Rostewan and his brilliant Thinadin, and 
the gallant Awthandil, with whom is connected the episodic heroine Phatman 
and Nooradin Phridon, on the other, tend, from the beginning to the end of 
the poem, towards the great and extraordinary figure of Tariel. This hero, 
without father or mother, since they merely appear and disappear in his 
narrative, attracts all the attention of the reader, as he absorbs all the subor- 
dinate agents, as well by his noble character as by the excess of his despair, 
and the tendency of the .whole plot. After him comes Awthandil, who at first 
exposes himself to danger to please his prince and bis fair, and afterwards* 
affronts them with his valour. Phridon, the first of all who is happy, 
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t>iiWdHces nothing bnt political vestations, which strength alone can overcome. 
Among the characters of the second plot, the amiable Asmath, the voluntary 
companion of the unfortunate Tariel, pleases by her sensibility as well as by 
her absolute devotion, and by the courageous philosophy which she incessantly 
endeavours to implant in the mind of her friend. 

“ Thus the object of the poem is to describe the union of three noble knights 
in order to redress the wrongs of one of them, and to enable two despairing 
lovers to triumph over the vexations and obstacles of an unhappy passion. 
But all the glory is acquired to Ncstan, and especially to her Tariel, because it 
is he who performs the most brilliant acts, at the expense of the greatest 
sacrifices, and who inspires the others with heroism.*' 

M. Brosset then proceeds to consider the manner in which the Georgian ro- 
mance ought to be translated into European languages; a question which has 
been discussed respecting Chinese works. In a literal translation, he observes,* T’a- 
riel would appear a strange, heterogeneous, and unintelligible composition. On 
the other hand, by endeavouring to seize the spirit and rejecting the letter, the 
translator would really produce a perfectly new work, which was not Rooths- 
wel’s and which the original author would have some difficulty iu recognizing. 
He concludes, however, that to choose the point of intersection between these 
two extremes is the best, and hejprofesses hereafter to give an entire version 
of Tandy less servile than a literal translation, and less loose than a paraphrase. 

With respect to the proper names of persons and places, which occur in the 
work, he is of opinion that the story was borrowed originally from the Hindus, 
and adopted into Georgian literature through the medium of the Persian lan- 
gtiage. The principal hero of the poem is evidently Hindu, and Khuarasm, Ara- 
bia, and Kliatai, are names of places not likely to he met with in compositions of 
Georgian origin. The names of the other personages who figure in the fable 
are, he contends, Georgian, as well as their manners. The name of Rostewan, 
which is also written Rostan, is common in Georgia as well as in Persia ; it is 
identical with Rostovi, and Roostam. Nestan-Darejan, or Nestan- Jar, is a name 
frequent among the royal family of Georgia. Ramaz, Awthandil, Thinathin^ 
Phatman, and Pharsadan, are all Georgian names, and are never met with in 
Indian history. M. Brosset thinks that these names have been given to the 
actors in the romance from a pardonable desire in the poet to flatter national 
vanity. 

As to the localities mentioned in the work, no one is ignorant, he remarks, 
of the mode in which Eastern story-tellers manage their fictions. With the 
exception of a few remarkable names, which the author cannot venture to fal- 
sify, and can cite without compromising his piece, he gives himself little con- 
cern about the geographical accuracy of his details. As soon as his hero has 
made some progress on the road, the author sends him on the scout for ad- 
ventures, on the right and on the left, to places whose position he takes little 
pains to fix, describing them as savage or civilized, just as suits his conve- 
nience, being well assured that no reader will take the trouble of a journey to 
ascertain the accuracy of the description. 

Indoethi, or Hindustan, was ilivided, according to the author of Tariel, into 
seven kingdoms. The other local names mentioned in the poem are the fol- 
lowing: Gulansharo, or Gulasharo, the capital of the kingdom of the sea,” 
(which is ten months' journey in extent), and the centre of a flourishing com- 
merce. It was necessary to cross the sea, from Arabia, to reach it. Not far 
froni this was Mulghazanzar, or Malghanzanza, ten days’ journey by sea. 
Adjoining these two countries was that of thcKaj, a race of potent enchanters, 
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lyho blindefl their prisoners of war,* like the Devs of Ferdausi : it was 
reached by sea from Arabia. MSsgitha, oi^ lillii^ftlba, the capital of Rostewan, 
M. Brosset thinks is a corruption of Mtzkhetha, the ** holy city,’* the ancient 
capital of the Georgians. The country of Ramaz, Khataethi, he conjectures 
may be meant for Khatai; but of this M. Brosset ventures to speak but hesi- 
>^^gly. 

Such, then are the details of this curious specimen of a literature of which 
iew, if any, translations have hitherto appeared in the languages of the west. 
We cannot expect that the readers of the episode, which we have translated 
irom M. Brosset (and which is seen to disadvantage through the cloudiness of a 
second version), will be able to deduce a correct opinion as to the merits of 
Georgian poetry, more especially as it is admitted by M. Brosset to be a para- 
phrase only. He has, however, given a few literal versions of some of the 
quatrains, and we shall conclude with rendering two of them into English. 

ilXover.— ” Love vanishes not under patience ; it suffers without repining ; 
It buries itself in deserts ; and combined tempests cannot shake it. He is un- 
worthy the name of lover, who can cherish one passion to-day and another to- 
‘norrow ; who is indifferent to separation, who makes a parade of his sorrows, 
who groans like a coward, and complains of bis nustress,” &c. 

Poetrp, — ** The poetry of the ancients, divine as it is, and bearing tha. im- 
press of wisdom, is singularly adapted to exalt the hearer’s mind to the Deity ; 
and even yet, intelligent persons love to read it^ for the longest narrative (or 
speech) seems short if expressed in beautiful verae.” 

The following passage is likewise given in the original style, literally, not 
paraphrastically : 

They proceeded (Awthandil and the Khatiaa brothers) for two days and 
twp nights, without taking food, either day or ingh4 and without halting for 
an instant in any spot, bedewing the plain with their tears. After a fatiguing 
day’s march, they discovered towards night vast rocks ; in these rocks w^as a 
cavern, in front of it a stream of water. Upon the banks of this stream was 
a shftby or some other tree, whose indistinct and inaccessible summit reached 
the height of the rock itself. Awthandil enters the cavern, crosses the stream 
and the rocks, and then leaping from his horse, ties it to the foot of the great 
tree, surveys them, and returns bathed in tears. The young man in the 
tiger’s skin (Tariel) appears ; and a young maiden (Asmath), in a dark robe, 
poured a flood of tears, accompanied with sighs; whilst Awthandil ^ood 
aghast at the sight,” &c. 

This was the first meeting of Awthandil with Tariel, who subsequently relates 
hie story as we have given it. 


* KaJ, signifies •« blind." 
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CHIN£sis l^TER^TUAE. , , 

PAOrESSOR NEUMANN IN BBtLT TO MM. EUBZ AND KtAPROTH.' 

TjO the Edxtob. 

Sib : Upon my arrival from Canton^ I have met with a pamphlet* respecting 
me, published about ten or twelve months ago at Paris, nearly the whole of 
which is printed in a recent number of the Nouveau Journal Atiaiique^ under 
the name of M. Klaproth. There are some assertions in the original pamphlet, 
respecting which the proper parties will inquire ; it will then be seen whether 
I have really said that the Parisian sinologists print the works of old mis- 
sionaries under their own names, and that M. Remiisat's Grammar, in parti- 
cular, is a mere copy of a preceding work ; and whether I caused an/ thuijg to 
be published under my own name, which in fact belongeid to another.f 'iSte- 
mry journals are adapted for literary questions only ; calumnies and libels be* 
long to courts of justice. 

On his return from Russia, Baron Humboldt requested me to draw up a 
catalogue of his Armenian and Chinese books. There were, if I remember 
rightly, six or seven Chinese works, in the description of which, according to 
M. Klaproth, I have committed **most astonishing errors.” The Parisian 
critics have been kind enough to correct my mistakes, and to give accurate 
ItBmhXiom une traduction esacte'^) of the Chinese passages which 1 had 
misunderstood. Let us see how this is. 

In the first place, respecting the History of the Three Kingdoms; it appears 
1 translated Te%h*yViMae-tse*shoo,X ** Premier livre des beaux esprits.” No, 
says the critic ; the proper sense is Livre du premier hel esprit^* But ‘where 
has be ever heard of such an odd classification, in the Chinese or any other 
literature, as the following : ** Premier hel e»prUf second hel esprit^ &c. ?” 
These reviewers, who talk so much about Chinese grammar, should remember 
that, in the language of the Hans, all words before the subject or the verb 
(which very frequently includes the subject) must be considered as adjectives, 
and that every noun may become an adjective. Tcih^ylh-tsaeAse^dioo is, trans- 
lated word for word, Primum, ingeniosum opus^ which is the same as Premier 
Here des beaux esprits ; the first is a verbal translation, the other gives the 
true sense of the passage, for verbal translations are fit only for school-rooms. 
How could the History of the Three Kingdoms be the work of the first hel 
esprit^ when, as the critic himself says, two or three persons had a share in its 
composition? 

* Vher Einige der neusteti Leiahwgen in der ChinestM^hen lAttertitur, Sec. von H. Kun. Parii, 1090. 
A notice of this work appears in our Joumalf vpl. iii. N.b. p. 17 .— Eu. 

f Some weeks subsequent to my commencingUhe study j)f the Chinese language, I made an attempt 
to translate the works of the philosopher Mang-tsze. M. Julien has published a translation of this 
author, and I understood some passages of his writings in a different manner from him, which may very 
easily happen, since the. Jesuit Noel, M. Julien, and the late principal of the Indo-Chinese College at 
Bllalacca, nay, even the Chinese commentators themselves, are often at variance. With the exception 
of a few line8,;no part of my translation of Mang-tsae has been printed; but I took the liberty of re- 
markiiig, in the prefatory notes to those few lines, that in some passages 1 could not agree with M. 
JuUen. And it is now stated by Mr. Kurs, that M. J. himself communicated to me the true meaning 
of these passages. And does M. J.^think that 1 am right ? No; ** 1 must have misunderstood him r* 
•ays Mr4K.^.This is hard reasoning. Indeed. The fact is, M. Julien, having heard that ** I had written 
■gainst him,** was obliging enough to invite me to discuss those passages which 1 had presumed to 
translate differently. Whether 1 was right or wrong, & yiyf what was printed, was 

printed, and I could not appropriate to .myself the learning of M. Julien. M. J., who is a gentleman 
■od a a^edar, 1 need scarcely say, is quite a stranger to this discussion. 

^ The Chinve sdudar will find the original characters in the A. for May, pp* 377* et* teq* 
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In the next page, the critic says I am wrong ih istating that the Chinee 
editor of the San^kto6 considered it as a true history,'^ for the following passage 
occurs in the beginning of his preface : ** J’ai appris que, parmi les livres 
r^unis des beaux esprits, il y en a six principaux, a savoir: Tchouang, le Sao, 
le Sse-ki de Mo, lea vers harnioniqiies de Thou, le Choui hou, et le Si-siang 
Leurs difficultes ont 6te levees par les commentaires et les explications : sur ce 
point, les savans de I’empire sont d’accord. Mais nous croyons qu’il faut 
approfondir ce qui est a notre portce ; e’est pourquoi j’ai pris THistoire des 
trois Royaumes; en la lisant,« j’ai vu, par les ^vcncmens qui y sont rapportes, 
queTchhingnes’est pas abandonee aune imagination capricieuse, mais qu’il a 
compose son ouvrage selon I’exemple des anciens documens, des ouvrnges 
classiques et historiques.” I will not assert that, in this period, the first part 
has no connexion whatever with the last, or that no Chinese would dare to 
say that there are only six “ beaux esprits,* and that their works, in opposi- 
tion to the History dT the Three Kingdoms, were not“ d notre portee I will 
not affirm that the German critic, who, in all other respects seems to be the 
same as the French, is at issue with the writer in the Journal Asiatique;'^ nei- 
ther will I use any uncivil language nor employ any coarse jokes, by which the 
French periodical is so often disfigured ; I will only say, I am indeed very 
sorry for the editors if they understand Chinese no better. The following is 
the proper sense of the Chinese characters in p. 381 of the Journal: 

** Having fimshed*!* six of the works regarding polite literature, &c., and as 
the intelligent of this country acknowledge that preceding mistakes have been 
removed, learning their judgment, I have been induced to undertake the His- 
tory of the Three Kingdoms; and upon reading it, I perceived that it contains 
truth. Ching wrote no fables, but composed a true historical work, with res- 
pect to both form and matter. As to the wonderful stories, it is to be observed 
that there is nothing more wonderful than the History of the Three Kingdoms 
(in itself).” 

I do not think it necessary to give any explanation of my translation ; the 
real Chinese scholar does not need it. I merely take the liberty to remark, 
that this period is formed according to the strictest principles of Chinese rhe- 
toric : yu change at the commencement, is in intimate connexion with the 
posterior part, yu-wei^chc^ &c. fife , teenJeingy is used as a composilumt 
and in connexion with any work or book, means “true,” “faithful,” or 
only “good.’' Teen^kingshoo, or king^shoo, is merely “a good book,” the 
same as le&h-shik, or shib-leiib, poetry (see Kang-he, under leub). The Chi- 
nese use commonly two, three, and even four characters, which have all a 
sepmte meanining, to express one idea ; and this is the most difficult part of 
their language. They have dictionaries of these compound words or phrases, 
and I was so fortunate as to get a copy of one at Canton. 

^ TheRussian Archimandrite Hyacinth wrote a Chinese catechism, under the 
title of Tien ihin hwuy ho, and I translated this title by “ Abrege de ce qu^il y 
a d» plus memorable sur V esprit du del'* It would have been more proper to 
have translated the two last words by “ dialogues,” as the reviewer does ; but 
by uu untimely joke, he translates the whole phrase, “ Entretiens des Anges,*' 
An odd title for a catechism ! And the Archimandrite, it is added, has only 
given an extract from a greater work, written by a former Catholic missionary. 

I am certainly at a loss to understand how a priest of the Greek church can 

• He traaslatcs ” was am naeo/tsicn lies* ” via. ** ce qui mus regardc de plus pres, 

t Af editor* 
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acknowledge a Rpman ^tholic eaftechUm for his own creed, or how he coi^d 
call 'his work ^^t)i^pgues of the Angels !” I leave it to the learned Father 
lljacinth to vindicate himself from the former accusation, and shall observe 
only, that the Mahometans, and probably also the followers of the Greek 
church, call “ God,” in Chinese, Tien Muy “ the spirit in heaven,” or " the 
heavenly spirit even the Chinese themselves call the generating power Teen 
shin, “ The heavenly spirit,” say they, “ produces every thing and their 
materialism, which is the end of all their philosophy, induces them to say, 
“ that the spirit of heaven reposeth in the sun, as the spirit of man reposeth in 

the eye ” (see Kang-he, under the character Jplfl ). But, says the Parisian 
critic, the Catholic missionaries use the characters Teen shin for ** angel.” 
It is certainly quite a new thing, that in translating from the Chinese, we 
should look to the Roman Catholic missionaries and not to the Chinese 
themselves. 

Baron Humboldt brought also with him some numbers of the Pekin GazettCy 
and it was said, that they contained some edicts of the Tribunal superieur 
d* Administrationy in Chinese Le-poo, 'M. Klaproth seems not to be one of those 
young men who learn foreign languages without having any idea of history, 
politics, and philosophy, who, not considering that words are only the signs, 
or images of things, think themselves already scholars when they know how 
to use their grammar and dictionary, and to give literal translations of what 
they never took pains to understand. M. Kla[)roth has showed himself, on 
the contrai’}', a man well acquainted with the history and geography of Asia, 
and it is to be wondered at, that he has been obliged to ** wait my arrival in this 
country in order to learn why I translated liC-poo by ‘ the supreme court of 
administration.* ”* The minister whose duty it is to appoint the different 
officers of government, is at the head of the administration of the internal 
affairs of this country. In China it is a whole board, or a body of ministers. 
This explanation is so obvious to every one who knows any thing about govern- 
ment, that many have given the same explanation long before me : ex, gr.y 
Van Braam, in his account of the Dutch embassy to China (i. p. 196, English 
translation, London 1798), **Ly-pouy or administration of the regency of 
state.” 

I gave, if I remember rightly, in the above quoted description of the Chinese 
books, a general characteristic of the Pekin GazettCy and said that it is more 
like a law or police report than what we are accustomed, in Europe, to call a 
newspaper. I gave such a report of a ** former ” paper, translated by a French 
missionary. This word “former” very much displeased the nice moral feeling 
of the reviewer ; “ you would, by this word,’* says he, “ insinuate that you 
have translated this anecdote from the Chinese,” See, &c. ; but unfortunately 
for this sagacious and charitable person, and for his unspotted character, I 
stated to his Excellency, that I had taken a law anecdote from a former paper, 
translated by a missionary, to give the public at large an idea of the contents 
of the Pekin Gazette y that it may be printed in a common newspaper, but that 
it would not be in its place in the N, J, A, 

t think it is now needless to say a word about such blunders, as to take 

the character great for , heaven or the mistakes in the orthography of 
the Chinese characters ; the whole, as the editor of the newspaper was kind 
enough to state himself, was printed during my absence, and not having 
my manuscript, I do not really know if these are my mistakes or the printer’s. 

♦ This Is a specimen of the polite language and fine Attic jokes of the N. J. A, 
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I know only that a good part of the Chinese sounds cannpt be at all wi^ten 
linth the European letters. As for the eriticlsnis *about the translation of a 
Chinese drama, by Mr. Davis, we may let it drop now. I shall nevtu* forget 
the kindness and friendship with which Dr. Morrison and Mr. Davis hoholii^ed 
die at Cailton, and I shall always feel obliged to these learned gentlemen, t 
atn^sure that the great services they have done to the Chinese literature in Bu^ 
rppe will be remembered when the criticisms will long be forgotten. Tbo 
reviewer has full permission, on my part, to say, in his elegant manner, quot^ 
eorrectiones tot corruptiones. 

Supposing now, for a moment, I had really committed all the mistakes 
which, as the reader is now well aware, the reviewer’s ignorance (to use the 
proper expression) charges me with, would there have been any reason to 
make such an outcry, and this at the moment I left Europe? Who dares say, 
that he commits not many faults in translating from the Chinese ? M. Remusal 
showed himself really a Chinese scholar, by translations of works, which have 
never been attempted before by Europeans ; but even M. Remusat, such is tbo 
difficulty of the Chinese written idiom, may sometimes mistake the sense apA 
the grammar of a comparatively easy passage. 1 looked just now in the April 
number of the iST. J. A., where M. Remusat translates the first Buddhistto 
prayer, as follows : 

Nflino (adoration) aux trait (etres) prScieux^ tout tpirituelt^ remplittant de 
toutet parts le monde de la lot, patset, present et d venir, Seng~Fo^Fa P* 

But the proper sense of the Chinese characters, as printed in the N. J. A., 
p. 269, is as follows : 

** Adoration to the utmost vacuum, surrounding the world of religion in 
past, present, and future times (surrounding) the three excellencies, Fo»Fa« 
Sang (Buddha, religion, and priesthood).” 

would be only an idle parade of learning if I were to explain the reason 
for translating it thus. There is perhaps no man living who has a better know* 
le^ge of Buddhism than M. R., and be knew long before me that the two 
great principles of this religion are, 

let, That five or seven Buddhas existed before Shakia, and consequently also 
five or seven different religions ; 

^ That, at the end of time, the unlucky and annoying state of existence 
will fiida away in the vacuum, and ail will be again as it has been before the 
banning of time. 

|low could, therefore, Shakia and his religion always have been, and always 

then we may also add, that the subject of a phrase can never come after 
ita^ierb, and peen tan paou can never be translated, the san paou surround, but 
ike fan poo are surrounded. These three excellencies are read by the Chinese 
in liieir natural order, Fo-Fa-Sang — Buddha, religion, and priesthood— as in 
tl^ blher Buddhistic countries, and there are even in Khanghi some passages 
where they are numbered in this order. (Kanghi, under Ip^.) What is 

8a^ of the vacuum in this prayer is a standing phrase of Buddhism, and at the 
enil'bf the Sha munjih yung, or Shamun’s Breviary, there is a long explanation 

dflto lArwe; ^ ^ ^ 

^tlie vacuum hat twofrontiert, and the past, the present, and ike future^ are 
Us three points of meeting, which explanation ends with the common nonsen* 
flieal metaphysics of Buddhism, that the vacuum is like something, which is and 

*1 ^ ^ rS) ^ • Sha-muttfih^yung,p.^4. ■ 
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In the second prayer, M. Remysat translates by '^fo% et honneur 

but the proper sense of these words is, " sincerely I worship, or say 
prayer.” he occurs nearly in every page of the Shamun’s Breviary in this 
sense, Le Fo kee chow ( /L )» Be ta{ ) kei chew; a prayer to wotf" 
ship Buddha; a prayer to worship the turret where the relics of the saints are 
preserved, &c. ‘ is never ** d la fowl* hut ** tout ** ** en entier ;** the 

three excellencies do not govern any thing else, and in the same time (a la 
fois^ also the world, but only the whole world, and nothing but the woiid.” 

The celebrated president of the Asiatic Society at Paris looks only, as it is 
well known, for the progress of learning in general, and of Oriental literature 
in particular ; and he will certainly pardon one of his former disciples the 
liberty he has now taken. I should be most happy, if the highly respected 
Professor should think it worth his while to pursue my translations from the 
Chinese, which will soon be in the hands of the public, and to correct all the 
mistakes which his siiperior knowledge and long experience will easily discover. 

London, June Ib^l. Cii. Fr. Neumann, Prof. 

in the phrase means tht pretent, we lai, the not present, the future; this is also the case In 
Jo Uu, the present, the reigning Buddha of this Kalpa, Sha/cia alone, and not any other; their time is 
passed, and they are already in the -vacuum. Tlie common explanation of Jo lac, in the Buddhistic 

vocabularies, is names of the (reigning) Buddha; Jo lae can 

therefore. not be translated by ** lea Baddluu avenus.”— N. J. A., p. 2fi7* 

ROYAL FAMILY OF BALL 

** About twelve years ago, the uncle of the present king was upon the throne 
of Baliling. His reign, however, was unpopular, and he was murdered in an 
insurrection at Djambarana. He was succeeded by his son, Dewa Pahang, 
who quarrelled with his uncle, the Rajah of Karang Assam, and sent a nies* 
sage to him, saying, that if he could catch him he would drink his blood, and 
that his sister also would anoint her hair with the same. When the Rajah df 
D'^ranjg Assam, Gusti Moorah Lanang, heard of this, he sent word back, that 
if Kie iilild take Dewa Panang, he would cut off his head and chop him to 
pieces, adding, that he would build a temple of men’s bones, and cover it with 
hur^iii'h hides. Thus they went to war, and the Baliling people prevailed, 
driving Lanang from his country, and mastering nearly the whole of Karan 
AssaA, till' DeWa Pahang was guilty of a heinous crime; bis people deserted 
him| and he was adjudged by the Rajah of Kalongkong to be given into the 
hands of his uncle, to be dealt with as he deserved. This afihrded Lanang an 
opportunity of gratifying his revenge, and having got his nephew into his 
power, he cut off Dewa Pahang’s head, and chopped him in pieces, sending 
parts of his body to the various Rajahs in proof of what he had done. 

AA®r this he said to his people, “.the remaining part of this vow must now 
he performed, viz. to build a temple with men’s bones, and to cover it with 
human hides ; in order to which (said he) let us go to Baliling to get them.” 
Here it was that he made the celebrated human sacrifice. He offered on the 
altar of his god fifteen persons, according to some, and fifteen kelams (or 
half*doscns) according to others, principally young children, whom lie had 
decoye<l or stolen away, and, roasting them whole, he and his followers ate 
them in their sacred place, in order to propitiate their gods, and regain pos- 
session of his country.”* 

« Mr. Medhurst’a Missionary Journal. 

AsiatJonr, N.S.Vol.5. No. 19. 
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^ CfHOCibftA 

As almost every periodical work has noticed the alarming encroachment 
ef the^ cholera morbus in fluropc, it might, perhaps, be imputed to us as a 
sort of affectation, or an insensibility to the common danger, if we omitted 
io notice this most interesting topic. Our notice will, however, be brief. 

We have observed witli sincere regret the vast iiuiss pf useles^ \^nd 
therefore mischievous matter, which has recently been accumulated 
this subject in popular publications, the consequence qf which mqst . to 

excite and terrify the public mind, and thereby facilitate the inroads.offfte 
^disorder, should it unhappily reach these shores. Not one in twenty of the 
writers we refer to seem to have any notion bf the disorder of which they 
treat, other than they have imbibed from the ordinary sources of medical 
information, from observations made upon doubtful cases of supposed 
' ^lolera, or from some conjecture or hearsay. Rarely are any alldsions 
made to the copious and able reports of the Medical boards in India upon 
the Subject, whence the only genuine and practical information is to be 
obtained upon the subject. 

It is not, therefore, owing to any insensibility to the importance of this 
subjeet, — a more important one can seldom come under a nation's con- 
sideration, — ^tbat we abstain from adding our contributions to the heap of 
speculations and conjectures as to the causes and remedies of this diseBse, 
from a thorough conviction that we do the public a service by^our 
Abstinence. The Government and the profession (the higher departnmnts) 
are sufficiently upon the alert, and the nation may rest satisfied thai no 
. measure will be omitted that is necessary to protect us (under Proyidcj^ce) 
«.i(jrqio the visitation of this dreadful scourge. To keep Up a perpetual 
idarm aod irritation upon the subject is, therefore, highly to be deprecated. 

': ; £vev since the appearance of the disorder on the confines of Europe we 
^have. watched its progress, and communicated to our readers, from time to 
such facts as were well-authenticated respecting its advance/ diid the 
' cllrilractersit developed to scientific observers. It would be most ^utiry if 
, o^er publications would exercise similar forbearance, and rather , decline 
' ^^aii cpurtMiscussion upon a matter which is scarcely a fit topic for popular 
^jppblications. 
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l*RbC^Et)I^IGS OP SOCIETIES. 

•Royal ^9%al%c Society.. — The eighth anniversary meeting of the Society was 
held on the 7th June, and was very numerously attended. 

Among the members present were the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Munster, the 
Rt. Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, the Rt. Hon. R. J. Wilmot Horton, Sir A. 
Johnston, Sir W. Ouseley, Lt. Gen. Macaulay, Ac. &c.; and of the fordgn 
members. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Syeed Khan (agent to H. R. H. Ablw 
Mirza), the Abbe Dubois, &c. Ac. 

The Right Hon* C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, took the chair. 

:,Raja Ram Mpbun Roy, and Syeed Khan, were respectively introduced' to 
the chalrpmiB and admitted members of the Society. 

The. Report of the Council on the Society’s proceedings during the past 
yeer was then read by the acting secretary. It is as follows. 

^ The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, in laying before the meeting their 
annual report, have the gratifying duty of announcing that his Majesty has 
been most graciously pleased to declare himself the patron of this Socmty. 
They have likewise the honour to state, that his Royal Highness Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Cobourg has consented to become one of the vice-patrons, 

** Soon after tthe last anniversary meeting, the Society had to lament the loss 
of Us fif St patron, whose gracious favour in granting to them a charter of 
jKiyal incKirporation, must attach to his memory their most grateful and affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

** The past year has deprived the Society of several distinguished members, 
and among them of four, whose names the Council could not pass over in 
silence without doing injustice to their own feelings and to those of a Society 
well qualified to appreciate their labours. 

** Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was well known as the author of Travefs m the 
Southern Peninsula of India, of an Account of Nipal, and other valniible 
works s hut this Society enjoys the peculiar advantage of having free aciiCTs to 
his; valuable MS. records, statistical, historical, and geographical, collected 
under the orders of the Supreme Government in the north-eastern provinces 
of thht part of our Indian empire. These important documents the liberality 
. of the Honourable Court of Directors has permitted to be placed oig our 
shelves for the facility of reference. 

** Colonel Macdonald Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire 
is too well known to require any eulogium from your Council, and Mr. Hope’s 
Anastiuius, as descriptive of eastern manners, cannot fail to be appresiated by 
those interested in such subjects. 

^ Major General Alexander Walker will be remembered by the friends of 
humanity in India and Europe, as a man who benevolently exerted himself to 
obtain the abolition of infanticide in Kutch. It does not detract from General 
Walker’s merits that his endeavours have not been attended with all that 
success they so eminently deserved. 

The number of members at present constituting the Society is 549, being 
eleven less than in the last year ; namely. 


Original resident members 

Do. non-resident do. 40 

Elected resident do 101 
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Elected non-resident members 29 

Honorary do* 5 

Foreign do 91 

Corresponding do 9 

Total 549 


**: It is with peculiar pleasure that the Council are enabled to state» that the 
i^adras Auxiliary Society have entered upon an examination of the extensive 
<x>llection of literary materials relating to the history and antiquities of the 
south of India, formed at great labour and expense by the late Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, of the Madras engineers. In the successive survey% on .-whieb 
that distinguished officer was employed, from the year 17 ^ 6 , in every part of 
the Madras territories, besides preparing the valuable geographical materials, 
which have been incorporated in the maps since published by authority, he 
accumulated, by unceasing diligence and research, a vast collection of statisti- 
cal and historical records, original works, local tracts, coins, antiquities, and, 
what is most valuable in an historical point of view, upwards of 8,000 inscrip- 
tioos in a variety of languages and characters. 

** Little had been done during the life-time of Colonel Mackenzie towards 
arranging or translating this vast accumulation of materials. The collection 
had, however, been occasionally consulted by individuals who were scekii^ 
iiiforniation on points of general or local history, and was always found amply 
to repay the industry bestowed in the research. Shortly after the collection 
came into the possession of the Bengal government, it was arranged and classed 
by. Mr. H, H. Wilson, the learned secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; 
and a catalogue was published by that distinguished scholar, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
which, while it exhibits the varied character of the collection itself, is a signal 
specimen of industry, talent, and perseverance, successfully applied to the 
examination of materials in fourteen languages and sixteen characters, with 
nearly all which Mr. Wilson had no previous knowledge, except as they 
were connected with the Sanscrit. 

Thus . arranged, that part of the collection relating to the history of 
southern India was, at the suggestion of Mr. Wilson, transmitted to Madras, 
where alone the documents could be verified, and where especially it was 
hoped that the inscriptions might be rendered available to the extension of oitr 
historical knowledge. It is to this object that the Madras Auxiliary of tkb 
Society have now directed their attention, assisted by Cavelly Vencata Luteb- 
miM^,, a learned brahmin, who had been for many years in the employ of 
Col^pel Mackenzie, and had aided in the collection of the documents now to 
be examined. The feeling which impelled this zealous native to tender his 
vahiable aid to the Auxiliary Society he thus expressed : ** although since ebe 
demise of my valuable master, I am much altered, and my constitution much 
broken up, and I cannot, as before, engage in any arduous undertaking, still 
it grieves me to see the laborious and valuable investigations of my late worthy 
master, in which my own exertions were engaged for a period of thirty years, 
are not being brought to a successful conclusion ; and though I have for some 
years remained in retirement, I have been constantly looking for some oppor- 
tunity, to bring these iny sentiments to public notice.’ 

Under these circumstances, the Madras Auxiliary of this Society have 
obtained the permission of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
for the transfer of the collection to their Asiatic department. They have 
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placed an establishment of four learned brahmins and live copyists under the 
direction of Cavelly Vencata Lutchmiah, and have commenced an examina- 
tion of the collection of inscriptions and of the papers illustrative of the lite- 
rature of the Jains, a sect upon whose religion and philosophy considerable 
light has been thrown by the researches of Colonel Mackenzie. The Council 
• cannot but cordially congratulate the Society on the prospect thus opened of 
an early communication to the w orld of some of the most valuable portions of 
the Mackenzie collection. The Society have enrolled Cavelly Vcncata Lutch- 
niiah among their corresponding members. 

The Ceylon Literary Society having lately resumed their meetings, 
which had been for a considerable time suspended, the Council cannot but 
anticipate the acquisition of much valuable information from the extensive field 
open to their researches, and they contemplate with peculiar satisfaction the 
accession of talent and learning, which will direct and assist its labours, since 
the appointment of governor of that island has been conferred on the Right 
Honourable R, T. Wilmot Horton, and that of Chief Justice on Mr. Serjeant 
Rough. 

** The Council now proceed to the discharge of an agreeable part of tbeir 
duty^ that of enumerating the principal donations received since the last 
annual meeting. 

“ The Hon. Court of Directors of the East-India Company continue their 
munificent annual donation of one hundred guineas. Sir George Staunton, 
who never allows a year to pass without establishing fresh claims to your gra- 
titude, has presented the Hisioire de V Academic des Inscriptions et Belies^ 
Letires^ in 40 quarto volumes. Lord Viscount Kingsborough has honoured 
the Society with the presentation of one of the few fine paper copies of his 
splendid and costly works on the antiquities of Mexico. Sir Alexander John- 
ston, who has already so largely contributed to your library and museum, 
has recently presented a valuable collection of MSS. obtained in Siam, Laos, 
Cambodia, &c., by the Rev. Mr. Giitslaff. Mr. Fullerton, the late governor 
of Penang, has presented a collection of curiosities to your museum. The 
College of F6rt William has scut to your library a number of the useful pub- 
lications which it has had printed for the promotion of oriental literature ; and 
a donation of classical, Sanscrit, and other works edited by the Calcutta 
Education Society has been transmitted by that learned body. Colonel Mon- 
tehh has presented to your library several Persia works relating to the history 
of the Kajar dynasty, now reigning in Persian, one of which, it is hoped, will 
soon be given to the public in English. Major Gen. Davy has given the auto- 
biography of Timur, in Persian, of which an English translation by Major 
Stewart has been published by the Oriental Translation Commmittee. Several 
other desirable additions have been made to your library and museum, by 
Lieut, General Colin Macaulay, Colonel Tod, Abraham Welland, and Charles 
Ellidti, Esquires. 

Tlic Council have the honour of laying before this meeting the 1st Part 
of the 3d volume of the Society’s Transactioiis^ which, it is hoped, will be 
foiifict not devoid of interest, although, for the first time, and owing to the 
coiiiihu^d indisposition of Mr. Colebrooke, which the Council deeply deplore, 
thefr Transactions arc not, on this occasion, enriched with any dissertation 
from the learned and philosophic pen of their revered director, 

" The chairman of the Committee of Correspondence will present to you 
a report of that committee’s proceedings, and the auditors will submit a state- 
inertt bf the Society’s finances during the past year.” 
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Jt was moved by Colonel Bowler, seconded by Thomas Alcock, Esci*, ind 
carried unanimously. 

That the thanks of this meeting be returned to the Council for their report, 
and that it be adopted and printed. 

The Report of the auditors upon the state of the Society’s finances up to 
the end of 1830 was delivered by A. Macklcw, Esq. From this statement it^ 


appeared that 

The total receipts of lS:}Owcrc £l,^S*2 6 8 

The total disbursements for 18:^0 1,S287 3 11 


Balance due to the treasurer, 31st Dec. 1830 17 3 


•The assets of the Society on the 31st Dec. 1830, comprising stock in 
the funds, loan to Dr. Noehden*s Bust Committee, by arrears of 
sul)scnption, and the value of the libraries, museum, and furni- 
ture, and exclusive of tlie balance due to the treasurer, amounted to ^4,278 11 6 

The estimated receipts for 1831 are. 

Certain 4:1,040 15 8 

Contingent 813 9 O 

1,854 4 8 

The estimated disbursements for 1831 are. 

Ordinary £595 5 O 

Contingent O 0 

1,245 5 O 

The state of the treasurer's accounts for the 6rst quarter of the present year (not 
audited) is as follows : 

Receipts £656 7 10 

Disbursements 293 16 3 

Balance in the treasurer's hands, 31st March 1831... 4^362 11 7 

The Report was signed by Colouel Lushington, John Hodgson, Esq., and 
A. Macklew, Esq. 

It moved by Colonel Doyle, seconded by A. J. Valpy, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the auditors for their report, 
and that it be adopted and printed. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, 
read the Report of that Committee’s operations since the last anniversary. 

In this Report the Committee state that their researches have been directed 
to the following subjects ; namely, 

1. The history of the intercourse that has been carried on between Europe 
and the East-Indics through the Red Sea, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, and the information possessed upon this point by Professors Heeren 
and Bohlen, in Germany ; M, de la Borde, in France ; and Mr. Coffin, in Abys- 
sinia. 

2. The history of the Jews who are settled at Cochin and in other parts of 
India ; to a set of inquiries drawn up for them upon this subject by the Rev. H. 
H.Milman, author of the History of the Jews, and to lithographic copies of the 
ancient inscriptions that were collected by Lord Prudhoc in the country be- 
tween Mount Sinai and the Red Sea ; also to the nature of the intercourse 
that subsisted between the Jews of Abyssinia and those of Cochin, it being 
supposed by some persons that part of the Jews at Cochin are descended from 
Jews who originally came from Adulis, in Abyssinia, at the time when a 
very extensive trade was carried on between that port and Cochin, and the 
ancient pc**! of Hipporus, now called Condramallc, in the island of Ceylon. 
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The liiotory of the Catholic descendante of the Portug;uese and French 
who are settled in different countries in India. In this inquiry the Committee 
have received much assistance from the Abbe Dubois, who was so long in 
India, and who is now the Director General of all the Catholic missions in 
India which are supported by the French nation. 

4. The geology of India. The Committee have received an interesting letter 
on this subject, addressed by M. Jacquemont to Sir A. Johnston, dated at 
Ladakh, IBtli September 1830, giving a short account of the observations he 
had made upon the geology of the Himalaya Mountains and the other parts of 

• India through which lie had travelled. They liave also been informed by Lord 
Win. Bcntinck, that his Lordship will, as they requested him, distribute to the 
different surveyors’ departments in British India, copies of the instructions 
which they have sent to his Lordship and to the Hon. Sir C. Colville, Governor 
of the Isle of France, to enable them to collect such information as may be 
necessary for forming geological maps of the territories under their respective 
authority. 

5. The botany of India. The Committee have received from Dr. Wallich a 
most valuable paper upon this subject, in which he illustrates the practical 
advantage that may be derived from an attentive observation of the vegetable 
productions of India. 

6. The languages of India. As a very accurate knowledge has already been 
obtained by some of the most distinguished Oriental scholars of many, if not 
of the whole, of the languages that prevail in India, the Committee have 
devoted their attention more particularly to the languages of Thibet, Burmah, 
Laos, Siam, Pegu, and Cambodia, and those of the islands which extend from 
Borneo, east, to Madagascar, west. On the language of Thibet the Com- 
mittee hope to derive much information from the labours of M. Csoma de 
Korosi. On those of Burinali, Laos, Pegu, Siam, and Cambodia, the Com- 
mittee have received from Sir A. Johnston a very interesting paper, drawn up 
by the missionary Gutslaff', who is at present making a tour through Cochin 
China and the adjacent countries. In the languages of the islands in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans the Committee continue to receive from Sir C. Colville, 
and to forward to Baron W. Humboldt, at Berlin, various important docii- 
mentff. 

7. The laws of inheritance, as they prevail under various modifications in 
different parts of India. 

8. The history of the Lake Mccris in Egypt, as connected with the history 
of the five great lakes or tanks in the southern and eastern parts of Ceylon, 
the traditions relating to which have induced some persons to suppose that 
they were constructed upon principles of irrigation derived from Egypt during 
tho commercial intercourse which subsisted in ancient times between Abyssinia 
and the island of Ceylon. 

9. The ancient state of agriculture in the northern and eastern parts of 
Ceylon ; the commercial intercourse which subsisted in ancient times between 
that island and various ports in Persia, Arabia, and Africa, when the town of 
Mantotte was the great emporium of all the trade that was carried on by sea 
between the western and eastern portions of the globe ; the antiquities of the 
island as illustrating the laws, religion,' manners, and customs of the people, 
and as connected with the history, laws, and religion of the inhabitants of 
Siam ; the botany of the island as affecting many of the moral and political 
changes which have taken place in the situation of the several castes of people 
in the country ; and the zoology, particularly that portion of it which relates 
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to.Uiq; variQu$ species of elepbanto that are foued io differentt parts Hpf Ac 
idaiid. 

After reading this report, Sir Alexander proceeded to explain the siQtiYes- 
'which had led the Committee to the prosecution of these several objects, .and 
the means which they had employed to investigate them successfully. 

In doing this he observed, that he wished to shew, that although some^of 
the inquiries were referable to India in general, and some to Ceylon in parti- 
cular, yet that the whole w^ere carried on with a view to the public benefit, 
and to purposes of practical utility. 

In investigating the history of the intercourse carried on in ancient times 
between Europe and Asia by the way of the Red Sea, it became of im- 
p^tance to collect all the information possible respecting Balbec, Falmyru, 
and other renowned cities on the route, and which, it clearly appeared, rose 
and declined, in prosperity, according as each was the emporium of traffic, or 
the contrary. Upon this subject, as already stated in the Report, Sir Alex- 
ander expressed the obligations the Committee were under for the valuable 
information supplied to them, by Professors Hccrcn and Bohlen, and likewise to 
M. de la Borde, who has recently explored the whole of the ancient ruins of 
the city of Petra, in Arabia Petraea; also to Lord Mount Norris and Mr. 
Coffin, whose personal knowledge of the countries of Abyssinia, Arabia, &c. &c. 
enabled them to assist very materially in the inquiry. Sir Alexander also 
alluded to the work of Indicoplcustes upon this subject, and said that he 
could not avoid remarking on the value which a translation of this work would 
have, when he saw, sitting among them on that occasion, a gentleman, than 
whom no man living was better qualified for such a task, if he could be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake it ; an opinion which, he was sure, would be joined 
in by all who knew the admirable edition of the Travels of Marco Polo which 
had been given to the public by Mr. Marsden. 

On the question of European colonization in India, Sir Alexander remarked, 
that it was incumbent on us to investigate the history and present state of the 
settlements which had been made in India at difierent times by various Euro- 
pean Catholic nations. Such inejuiyes would exhibit the causes of their fi»iliv*c 
and decay, and from thence we might learn what parts of their systems it 
might be well to adopt, and what it might be prudent to sliun; in seeking for 
such information as this, the aid of such a man as the Abbe Dubois became 
invaluable. An experience of above thirty years passed in the most intimate 
society of the natives gave him such an insight into their peculiar manners, 
habits, and prejudices, as rarely fell to the lot of Europeans, and rendered 
him, above all others, capable of pointing out the things necessary to be 
attended to, in forming any scheme for the settlement of strangers in the 
qountry. The natural products of the country became likewise, in reference 
to this question, objects of great interest, and a better acquaintance with them 
indispensable. If European science and industry are to be introdneed into 
India, it is highly ^necessary that we should know what are the plants and 
minerals which it possesses, likely to be capable of furnishing employment to 
the skill and capital to be devoted to the improvement of its natural resources. 
In this department. Dr. Wallich has furnished a most valuable paper on the 
botanical productions of India, and M. Jacquemont was now engaged in 
exploring that stupendous chain of mountains termed the Ghauts, which runs 
through the peninsula of India from north to south. The geolo^cal instruc- 
va revort, \Avida Yiai \.o S\V 

X«orA Vtf • Beniinck, were likely to be of considerable utility in the prosocution 
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4>r this branch of the comniittce*il^inqttir!et. The former gentleman in ^rti- 
clar would cause an examination to be entered into of the singular cora,! for- 
mations of reefs and islands so numerous in the Indian seas, and especially near 
the Mauritius and the Seychelles archipelago. 

On the important point of constructing a code of laws for the natives of biir 
Indian empire, which should be clear and comprehensive, and freed from all 
those technicalities which encumber those at present in use, not only in India 
but in England and almost every country in Europe, Sir Alexander stated that 
the committee had principally had reference to the laws of inheritance and 
descent prevailing in India, endeavouring to ascertain the different modiHica- 
tions and variations existing in separate provinces, in which inquiry they had 
been most ably seconded by Mr. Baber, of whose evidence before the House of 
Lords, Sir Alexander spoke in terms of high commendation. Sir Alexander 
next alluded, under this head, to the services of Mr. 11. Clarke, who had 
devoted his attention to bringing forward the arrears of Indian appeal cases 
before the Privy Council. 

Sir Alexander next proceeded to advert more particularly to the island of 
Ceylon, where the first subject of inquiry was the system of irrigation, which 
it appeared had been pursiw^d in former times by means of immense artificial 
lakes or tanks, extending sixteen or eighteen miles in circumference. A great 
similarity appeared to exist between these tanks and the lake Ma:ris in Egypt, 
and between the system of irrigation above alluded to and that in use in the 
Fayoum. The committee expect to receive much information on this point 
from Dr. Christie, who has recently proceeded to Egypt on his way to India. 

In alluding to the ancient history of Ceylon, and the question of its early 
connexion with Siam, Sir Alexander had the melancholy duty of announcing 
the loss the Society had sustained only on the previous day in the death of Mr. 
Fullerton, the iatc governor of Penang, who, although not a member of the 
Society, had done so much to forward its interests within the limits of his 
government. 

Sir Alexander proceeded, in conclusion, to mention some of those indivi- 
duals who either arc or have been engaged in promoting the same objects 
which the Royal Asiatic Society has in view. Among them he made particular 
allusion to the late Count de Boigne ; to the Abbe Dubois; and M. Jacipie- 
mont ; the President of the Board of Control ; and the Right Hon. R. Wil- 
mot Horton, the newly appointed governor of Ceylon ; he glanced at the 
astonishing career and comprehensive schemes of improvement set on foot 
by Mehemet Ali, the pacha of Egypt, and finished by a sketch of the history 
and works of the illustrious Hindu then present, on whose splendid talents, 
and philanthropic devotion of them to the service of his countryihen, Sir 
Alexander passed a warm eulogium, which was responded to by the applause 
of all present. 

Sir William Ouseley moved, that the thanks of the meeting be given to Sir 
Alexander Johnston for his report, to which was added, on the suggestion of 
the president, a request that he would reduce it to writing for the purpose 
of its being printed ; and being seconded by R. T. J. Glyn, Esq., it was car- 
ried unanimously. 

It was moved by the Right Hon, the Earl of Munster, seconded by Charles 
Elliott, Esq., and carried unanimously, 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. C. W. Wil- 

during tlic past year.'* 
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Tbellf^ht HDn. P^sident, in returning tHnhks, oftserveA that the? rtipbr'fi oV 
tlieCbdncil taiid Committee of Correspondence generally conveyed all tlic 
infbrmation respecting the Society’s afikirs, and left him nothing to say but 
to acknowledge the honour they had done him ; on this occasion, however, he 
wished to draw attention to one report which they had heard read and which 
was not quite so satisfactory as the others, he alluded to the auditor’s report. 
He could not for a moment suppose that a diminution of interest was felt in the 
Society when he saw such a numerous assemblage of its members around him ; 
and there was one item of the last year’s receipts from which he should infer 
that the public in general took more interest than usual in the proceedings of 
the Society ; namely, the increased amount of the sum received for the sale of its 
TVansacHons ; yet he could not but regret that while the Society’s affairs were 
conducted upon a scale of economy which left nothing to reduce, and which 
might be enlarged with very great benefit, the auditors had found it necessary 
to report that there would probably be a deficiency in the Society’s receipts at 
the end of the present year. Under these circumstances, the president said, 
he felt it his duty to urge strongly upon the members the propriety of 
inducing their friends to join and support the Society, and when the general 
interest which was now taken in Indian affairs was considered, very little diffi- 
culty could be anticipated in accomplishing this desirable object. The first 
person who might be considered to have inspired the public with a taste for the 
literature of the east in general, was Sir W. Jones, and it was a gratifying fact 
that the first paper in the present portion of the Society’s Transactions was a 
selection from the letters of that illustrious scholar to S. Davis, Esq. Without 
placing them on an equality with those which had been previously published, 
ih<& president continued, he certainly thought them of no slight interest, and 
that they would be well received by the members of the Society. The other 
persons who had contributed mainly to the awakening of this spirit of inquiry 
he thought were the late Bishop Heber and Sir Thomas Miinro. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wilmot Horton to the government of Ceylon was, he said, a 
subject of congratulation, since no man was better qualified for communicating 
to the east the knowledge and experience of Europe. It was gratifying like-' 
wise to see natives of the east acquiring that knowledge which this country 
could so plentifully bestow, and which it was of such mutual importance should 
be imparted to them. The president concluded by again thanking the meeting 
for the honour they had conferred upon him. 

The thanks of the meeting were moved to Mr. Colebrooke, the director, 
with an expression of regret at the continuance of his indisposition, by Dr. 
Wilkins, seconded by J. Alexander, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

Thanks to the vice-president were moved by G. C. Ilaughton, Esq., seconded 
by Skinner, Esq., and carried unananimously. 

They were acknowledged for himself and the other vice-presidents, by the 
Earl of Munster. 

Thanks to the treasurer were moved by T. H. Baber, Esq., seconded by 
C. £• Plgou, Esq., and voted unanimously. 

Mr. Alexander, in returning thanks, observed that it would give him real 
pleasure to be enabled to present the Society with a more favourable balance- 
sheet at its next anniversary, but remarked that this mainly depended on the 
members themselves. He begged leave to recommend them to use their 
influence among their connexions, and to endeavour to promote the sale of 
tlie Society’s Transactions. 

The thanks of the Society were then voted unanimously to the secretary. 
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ofi t^he motion .of Colonel Tod, seimnded bj Dr. Ainslie, and to the Kbrarfan, 
on the motion of G. C. Haughton, Eaq., seconded by J. Riuldcl) Tod, JSsg. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of the council and officers for 
the ensuing year. 

On the termination of the ballot, the scrutineers, Thomas Ilervcy Baber, 
Esq., and John Penford Thomas, Esq., reported the result, as follows. 

To be withdrawn from the Council : 

The Right Hon. Earl Amherst ; Lord Viscount Melville ; and Lord Bexley ; 
the Hon. M. Elphinstone ; Colonel C. Doyle; N. B. Edinonstone, Esq.; Capt. 
Grindlay ; and H. St. G. Tucker, Esq. 

Elected in the place of the preceding : 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset; Lord Viscount Kingsborough ; Sir John 
Malcolm; C. Elliott, Esq.; J. Hodgson, Esq.; R. Jenkins, Esq.; A. Mack- 
lew, Esq, I and Colonel T. P. Thompson. 

The officers were rc-clcctcd : 

Right Hon. C. W, Williams Wynn, president. 

H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., director. 

Right Hon. Earl of Munster ; Right Hon. Sir G. Ousclcy, Bart. ; Sir G. T. 
Staunton, Bart.; Sir A. Johnston, Knt.; vice-presidents. 

J. Alexander, Esq,; treasurer. 

Colonel Broughton, secretary. 

Colonel Tod, librarian. 

Mr. Penford Thomas moved the thanks of the meeting to the chairman for 
his excellent conduct in the chair, which, being seconded by Sir A. Johnston, 
was carried unanimously. 

The oriental visitors remained a con.siderablc time after the meeting, engaged 
in conversation with many of the members, 

A general meeting of the Society was held on the ISlh June; the Right 
IJon. C- W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the anniversary meeting were read and confirmed. 

A variety of donations were presented by Sir A. Johnston; Mr. Knox; 
Lieut, Col. W, R. Gilbert; Syecd Khan ; Lieut. Gen. C. Macaulay ; Major 
Gen. Hardwicke ; R. Clarke, Esq. ; the Hon. C. J. Shore ; Lieut. Col, Vans 
Kennedy, &c. &c. &c. 

Thanks were returned to the several donors. 

William Henry Chicheley Plowdcn, Esq., late president of the select com- 
mittee, Canton, was introduced and admitted a resident member. 

A translation, by Mr. Knox, of the ceremonial used at the ordination of a 
Burmese priest, was read, and thanks returned to him for its communication. 

ft was announced from the chair, that the annual dinner of the members of 
the Society would take place at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Strqet, on Saturday, the 2d July, at six o’clock precisely, and that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex had been pleased to signify his intention of taking 
the chair on the occasion. An alteration, however, has since been made at 
the suggestion of his Royal Highness, who has appointed Saturday the sixteenth 
of July, at the same place and hour, for the dinner. 

Tickets, price one pound each, may be obtained up to the 14th, either at 
the bar of the Thatched House, or at the Society’s House, in Grafton Street. 

The next general meeting is on Saturday the 2d of July at two o’clock. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. — At a meeting of the physical class of this Society, 
held on the 15th January ; Sir Edward Ryan, president, in the chair:— 
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i. A letter was read from Mr. G. accompanying 'a parcel 

specimens from Ava, received through Major Burney, the resident at the 
Burmese court, from Mr. C. Lane. The minerals comprised the following 
metalicores: 1. iron, magnetic, glance, pyrites, red and grey haematitM ; 2. 
lead, the crystallized carbonate; 3. antimony, the grey sulphurct in grains 
4. realgar, or sulpliuret of arsenic; and 5. manganese, the black oxyde. Of 
earthy minerals the following : crystallized sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
gneiss, granite* &c., and fossil wood, siliciiicd. Also, a bag of spinel rubies, 
or octohedric corundum. 

But the principal object of interest was a button of metal, supposed to be 
platina, A paper was read by the secretary on its analysis, which proved, 
beyond a do^^^t, the existence of the firs^.five of the following ingredients, 
and rendered the presence pf the remainder probable: — 


Platina.,. 


25 

Gold 

Iridium 

Osmium 

Iron 


5 

^40 

10 

Lead 

Arsenic .............. .......... 

■ " A 

^BO 

nhnrifiim? - 


0 

100 


The proportions given were, of course, only approximations, as the com- 
position was most complicated, and the quantity devoted to analysis only ten 
grains: the specific gravity of the bead was 17*^* There could be no doubt, 
therefore, as to its being an ore of platina, and Mr. Lane has the credit of 
discovering the existence of this precious metal among the gold dust of the 
Ava mines. 

2, A report on the progress of the boring experiment was commnnicated by 
Mr. Ross. 

Since the last meeting, a further depth of thirty-seven feet has been attained, 
making a total of 146 feet from the surface, which is deeper than has ever 
before been reached in operations of the kind in India. The borer is now in 
yellow sand ufiaer the clays. Unfortunately, the augur has been broken, and 
some delay may occur before an apparatus can be constructed to lift or push 
it aside. The funds put at the disposal of the committee for this object have 
been expended, but it was hoped that the experiment would not be permitted 
to rest at this stage, or indeed at all, until final success crown it,or insurmount- 
able difficulties put a period to the exertions of the gentlemen in charge of the 
opehitions. 

3. A paper was read by the Rev. R. Everest, on the series of fossil shells 
sent down from the Himalayan mountmns by Dr. Gerard. 

Mr. Everest had been able to determine by comparison with the English 
collections of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Calder, and by reference to the standard 
works procurable here, the following genera: of bivalve shells — 1. producta; 
2. terebratula ; 3. pecten ; 4. modiola ; and 5. area. Of chambered univales 
— 1. ammonites ; 2. orthoccratites ; and 3. bclemnites. Also testudinous 
remains of one kind. Four genera remain undetermined. 

* The interesting conclusion, to which the investigation has led, was this : 
that there exists in the Himalaya range strata analogous to the early secon- 
dary and transition formations of Europe.” 
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Mr. Everest, however, could not fail to notice, that hitherto no remains of 
the two vast marine lizards^the ictbyosaurus and plesiosaurus — the bones of 
which every where else mark the presence of lias, have been met with by 
Indian geologists; neither any of the vegetable remains of the same formation 
which arc both numerous and interesting. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for Mr. Everest’s paper, and upon. 
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resting fact of a poor girl being murdered by a Soodgha Sidb, for the purpose 
of extracting these sinews, was described, ns also some traditions regarding 
the caste. 

An interesting paper from Lieut. Burnes was read, describing the present 
site and state of the celebrated temple of Somnath, destroyed by Mahomed 
of Ghizni ; it is now deserted and little heeded either by Hindoo or Mahomedan. 
The traditions »of the place agree with the accounts of history, some traces of 
which" were, related. 

A communication of Capt. Twemlow, who seems to be indefatigable in his 
researches, was received, containing very valuable suggestions on the ncces« 
sity of irrigating, by means of canals. He has discovered that the native 
governments carried on the canal irrigation to a great extent, and liusbandcd 
the annual rainiin a remarkable manner, by nteans of vast reservoirs of water. 
Capt. Twemlow affirms that the Deccan was once a populous and fertile 
country* Some curious details regarding the old city, Boodavuttie, were given, 
which, it is hoped, Capt. Twemlow will embody in a paper for the benefit of 
the public.-^.Bo)n5o^ Cour. 

The Institute of France , — The annual meeting of the four classes of the 
Institute took place aja the 30th April ; president M. Letriere of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 

The Baron dc Sacy reported the result of the concours of 1830, for the 
prize founded by Volney. The question was to perfect, by means of the 
learned dialects of Hindustan, whose alphabets are derived from the Deva* 
nagari, a system of transcription so regular and methodical, that a text, written 
according thereto, may always be re-transcribed, with exactitude, in the ori- 
ginal characters. The prize was awarded to M. Eugene Bournouf. 


CUITICAL NOTICES. 

Ttie Gardens and Menagerie if the Zoological Society delineated ; being Descriptions and 
Figures in illustration of the Natural History of the Living Animals in the Suckufs 
Collection, Published under the superintendence of the Secretary and Vice- Secre- 
tary of the Society. London, 1831. Two Vols. 8vo. Tilt, 

To promote the taste for zoological pursuits, which the Zoological Society may claim 
the merit of having produced in this country, and to gratify the desire for correct zoolo- 
gical information growing up in the public mind, in consequence of that taste, arc the 
objects for which this accurate, elegant^ and beautifully illustrated delineation of tlic 
subjects contained in the Society’s gardens and menagerie has been published. The 
first volume is appropriated to the quadrupeds, the second to the birds; in the former 
sixty.four subjects arc described, in the latter seventy-one. To each description is 
preCxed a remarkably well executed wood engraving, besides characteristic vignettes 
and tail-pieces, some represe^ng views in the gardens. A^systematic index is appended 
to each volume. The work is, in facL onc of the most acceptable presents which have 
been made to natural history, and wul realize the object in view. One great aim of 
the Society,** observes Mr. Bennett, the compiler of the work, “ is to diffiisc as widely 
at possible a practical acquaintance witp Uving animals, in order to eradicate those vul- 
gar prejudices which have, in too many instances, usurped the place of truth, and to 
substitute just ideas, drawn from actual observation, instead of false deductions from 
distorted facts, or wild speculations built upon erroneous foundations.** We fear there 
is too much justice in his remark, that popular works on zoology have been left at the 
mercy of writers little, if at all, conversant with the science of which they profess to 
treat. 
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A Treatise on OiJiks, By David Buewsteh, LL.D., F,Il.S., &c. Being Vol. XIX. 
of Dr. I«ardncr*s CVifrtViel C^c/upa»/ia. London, 1831. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Thk name of tbe author of this treatise is a sufficient passport to it, and renders a 
critical notice of it, in the space we can assign to such a purpose, superfluous. We can 
assure the reader, however, that it will be found to be a succinct and masterly exposi- 
tion of the subject, elucidated witli many new and very curious remarks, 

Atherton i a Talc of the Last Century, By tlie author of liank and Talent,** &c. 

London, 1831. Three Vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Wk arc seldom tempted to read novels, and less frequently have occasion to coniineiul 
them. We have, however, read Atherton with pleasure. The story is laid in the 
Wilkite times, and the author has introduced some happy sketches of Wilkes and Dr. 
Johnson, which are neatly interwoven with tlie story. , The fault of the work, in our 
opinion — but it will probably be a recommendation to other readers — -is that tlie sequel is 
too romantic and tragical. 

The Jhtanical MisccUany ; containtTig Figures and Descriptions of such Plants as recom- 
mend themselves by their novelty ^ variety ^ or history y or by the uses to which they arr 
appliedy tjc. By William Jackson Hooker, IjL.I)., &c. licgius Professor of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow. With Plates. London, 1831. Murray. 

Tins is a quarterly publication of very great merit. It contains descriptions of Malay 
plants, by Mr. Jack; illustrations of Indian botany, by Dr. Wight; a botaiiicid 
excursion in Jamaica, by Dr. Macfadycii ; Mr. Burchell's Brazilian journey ; Mr. 
Wilson's observations on some British plants; a botanical excursion from Lima to 
Pasco ; Ledebour's journey to the Altaic mountains ; two interesting biographical 
meiiiolrs of Capt. Dugald Carmichael and Mr. Barclay ; from the former memoir we 
have borrowed largely in our present number. 

The Chiistian^s Magaziney or Weekly Miscellany of Religious Jtssaysy AnccdolcSy I At era - 
turcy Riographyy Intelligence and Poetry. London, Richards. 

This work is intended to supply a void in our periodical literature, and from the 
siiecimens we have seen of tlic manner in which it is conducted, we wisli it success. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Father Premahe, the French Jesuit missionary in China, in 1G98, left in MS. a 
work on the Chinese language and literature, entitled lAngurc Sinka: Notitia, which is 
deposited in the Bibliotheque Royalc at I’aris. A copy of this work was made by a 
French Chinese scholar, at the desire of a Britisli nobleman, who paid liberally for the 
transcript, and presented it to the Anglo- Chinese College, at Malacca, where it has 
now been printed, in a quarto of 26*2 pa^s. 

Mr. Graves Cliamncy Haughton, Hon. M.A. Oxford, F.R.S. (laic professor of 
Hindu literature and the history of Asia at the East-India College, editor of the 
Institutes of Menu, &c.), is about to publish, under the patronage of the Hon. East- 
India Company, a Dictionary, Bengali, Sanskrit, and English, in one large quarto vo- 
lume. This work will comprise the words of both lainguagcs (Sanskrit and Bengali) with 
their derivations ; exclusive, however, of all that appears fanciful with regard to the 
UmUi and many other Sanskrit words in Uiis particular. ^ The originals of the Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and other words^ introduced into the Bengdli, will be 
given ; the grammatical affixes, &c. peculiar to the Sanskrit will be explained in alpha- 
betical order ; and every thing relating to the natural history, botany, &c, which inves- 
tigation into those languages has hitherto rendered positive, will be embodied in the 
work ; exact references being at the same time made to the authorities. A copious 
index will be subjoined, which will point out the Bengali and Sanskrit words corre- 
sponding to the English, a method of supplying a reversed dictionary. 

Professor Lee lias in the press, Biblia Sacra Polyglotla textus lurchctypos versionesque 
proccipuas ab ccclcsia anliquiths rcceptas nccnon Versiones recentiorcs Anglicanam, 
Gcruiunicaiii, Italicam, Gallicam, et Hispanicam, comiilcctcntia. Accedunt Prole- 
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gomena in textuum ardietyporum, veruonuonque antiquanim criBim literalem. T1 i2b 
important work will form one volume folio. 

In tlic course of July will appear, a translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, printed with the points. Other editions of the same : Hebrew and English, 
Hebrew aud Greek, Hebrew and German, and Hebrew and French. 

The long-expected Prolegomena, by Professor Lee, in quarto, is ready for delivery 
to the subscribers. 

A collection of the Parlinmcntaiy. Speeches of the late Mr. Huskisson, with a 
Memoir, is tn the press. 




On Thuj^day, the 2()tb May, a dep^ita- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East-India College, for the purpose 
of receiving a report of the result of the 
examination of the students at the close of 
the term. * 

The deputation upon their arrival at the 
college proceeded to the principars lodge, 
tvhere they were received by him and the 
professor^ the oriental visitor, &c.* 

Soon afterwards the deputation, attend- 
ed by the Right Reverepd the Bishop, Sir 
James Macdonald, Viscount Sandon, Ba-,. 
boo Ram Mohun Roy, and several other 
distinguished visitors, proceeded to the 
council room, when the following proceed- 
ings took place. 

A list of the students who had obtained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. Thomas D. Lusbington read an 
essay. The thesis was ** a Comparison be- 
tween the Literature of the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres.’* 

The students read and translated in the 
oriental languages. 

Prizes were then distributed to tbq stu- 
dents by the chairman, according ^ the 
following report. 

Report ^Students who have obtained Medals, 
Tfisses, and other honourable Dzslinctians 
at the Public Examinatvon, in Map 1831. 
Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions obtained by students leaving 
college. 

Fourth Term. 

Muir, medal in classics, mathematics, 

* Previously to the aniival of the committee, a 
craifinnation of sevci^,jOf the students was held 
in the chapel of the college by the Right Reverend 
the Visitor. 


prize in political economy, Bengali, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Ommaiiney, medal in law, prize in 
Hindustani, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Edmoastonc, medal in Persian, prize in 
Arabic, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Malcolm, prize in political economy. 

Thos. D. Lushington, prize for English 
essay, inclassics, and with great credit. 

Tucker and Yule, highly distinguished. 

Third Term. 

Hampton, prize in Bengali. 

Pclly, medal in Sanscrit, prize in clas- 
sics, and with great credit. 

Ogilvie, second essay prize, and witli 
great credit. 

Highlp Distinguished* 

Suai't, Malet, Limond, Murray, Mole, 
and extra prize in Teloogoo. 

Toone, great credit. 

Second Term. 

C. H. Lusbington, prize in law. 

Young, highly distinguished. 

- Woodcock, great credit. 

First Term. 

Davidson, prize in classics, Hindus- 
tani, English composition, and highly 
distinguished. 

Rose, highly distinguished. 

Prizes and other honourable Distinctions oh^ 

tained bp Students remaining in College. 

Tliird Term. 

Colebrooke, prize in mathematics, poli- 
tical economy, and highly distinguished. 

Samuclls, prize in Hindustani, Arabic, 
and highly distinguished. 
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Bayley, prise in classics, law, andhighlj 
distinguished. 

S. N. Ward, prize in Persian, and highly 
distinguished. 

Second Term. 

Dumerguo, prize in mathematics, Sans> 
crit, Hindustani, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Hodgson, prize in Bengali, Arabic, 
Bengali writing, and witli great credit in 
other departments. 

Thomas, prize in Persian, and highly 
distinguished in other departments ; also 
prize in Devanagari writing, and prize in 
drawing. 

Crozicr, prize in classics, and with great 
credit. 

Leyccstcr, highly distinguished. 

First Term. 

J. J. Ward, prize in Bengali. 

Hall, prize in Persian, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

llavenshaw, prize in mathematics and 
drawing. 

Mason and Jones, highly distinguished. 

Brett, great credit. 

Hank of SludeiUs leaving CMge, ds settled 
bi/ the College Council, 

Bengal. 

1st Class. 

1. ]\Iuir, 3. Edinonstone, 

*2, Oininanney, 4. Tucker. 

2d Class. 

Jt. Yule, 8. Toonc, 

G, Hampton, 9, Young, 

7. Malet, 10. C. H. Lushing. 

ton. 

3d Class. 

Jl. Wilder, 12. W. Vansittarf. 

Madras. 

1st Class. 

1. T. D. Lushing. 2. Pelly, 

ton, 3. Davidson, 


2d Class. 

4. Murray, 3. Limond, 

5. Mole. 

3d Class. 

Conway to be ranked at the end of the 
list of students who may leave college for 
Madras in December next. 

Bombay. 

1st Class. 

1. Malcolm, 

2d Class. 

2. Suart, 5. Rdse, 

3. Ogilvie, 6. Woodcock, 

4. Harrison, 

3d Class. 

7. Loughnan, 8. Waddell. 

It was then announced to the students, 
“ I'hat the certificates of the College 
were granted not only with reference to 
industry and proficiency, but also to con- 
duct, and that this laitter consideration had 
always a decided effect in determining the 
order of rank.** 

It was also announced, ** That such 
rank would only lake effect in the event of 
the student taking bis departure within sir 
months from the date of their receiving 
their appointment from the Honourable 
Court of Directors.” 

Notice was then given that the next term 
w'ould commence on Wednesday the 27th 
of July next, and that students would be 
expected to return to the College within 
the first four days of the term, unless a sa> 
tisfactory reason could be assigned for the 
delay, otherwise the term would be for- 
feited. 

The chairman tlien addressed the stu. 
dents, and the business of the day con- 
cluded. 

Wednesday the 13th, and Wednesday the 
20th July, are the days ajtjmnicd for re- 
ceiving intUions at the India House, from 
Candidates for admission into the College, 
for the Term which wilt commence on the 
27th July, ^ 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

{^Ordered to be jn'inted Sth July 1830.) 

Company’s Commercial Profits. 

An Account of the whole Net Return yielded by the East-lndia Company’s Commer- 
cial Capital in each Year from 1814-15 to 1828-2!) ; with tlie Surplus or Deficiency 
of such Return above or below the amount of Dividends, in the same Period ; alsa 
shewing the Amount applied from the Home Funds to the Reduction of the Princi- 
pal of the Home Debt and of the India Debt. 


Ykars. 


Net Proceeds 
I rMlized in 
Cash of Profito 
I of Sales of 
; Bi^erchandisei 
after replacing 
Cost and 
Charges of 
luvcstmentf 
covering 
Losses by Sea, 
dtc.* 


Other Profits 
of the 
Company.^ 


Total ; 
commercial > 
Profits of the 
Company, or 
Net Return 
yielded by 
their commer- 
cial Capital. 


Amount applied from 
Home Funds, under 
53 Geo. Ill, c. 

Suri'Ins 

remaining , ' , 

after paying i 

Dividends on -po Keduc- ' 

East-lndia i j,f xo Ucductionj 

Stock.* 1 Principal : of Principal ! 

’ of Homo of India Debt. 
Bund Debt. 


I . 



£• 

£. 

£• 

^ £. 

£. 

£, 

1814-15... 

1,803,166’ 

264,037 

2,157,203 

1,527,203 

196,200 

329,704 ! 

1815-16... 

1,012,977 

330,633 

1,343,610 

713,610 

136,300 

318,382 i 

1816-17... 

1,049,840 

224,482 

1,274,322 

644,322 

— 

477 1 

1817-18... 

1,653,024 

ll»7,31(t; 

1,850,;134 

1 1,220,334 

12 

200 

1818-19... 

1,724,189 

346, lor. 

i 2,070,290 

1,440,290 

— 

1,000,635 

1819-20... 

864,445 

166,374 

^1,030,819 

400,019 

— 

166,302 

1820-21... 

931,480 

384,313^ 

1,315,793 

685,793 


6,285 

1821-22... 

1,200,397 

543,822 

1,744,219 

1,114,219 


1,510,576 

1822-23... 

643,777 

376,646 

1,020,423 

390,423 

1,100 

25,500 

1823-24... 

702,310 

396,981 

1,099,21^1 

469,291 

75 

1,396,842 

1824-25... 

1,142,129 

343,501 

1,485,630 

855,630 


— 

1825-26... 

723,188 

360,999 

1,084,187 

454,187 

712 

— 

1826-27... 

.536,530 

385,077 

921,607 

291,607 


3,950 

1827-28... 

378,075 

639,813 

917,888 

287,888 

— 

82,103 

1828-29... 

277,005 

533,380 

810,385 

180,385 

— 

82,065 

^1 

14,7.32,532 

5,393,469 

20,126,001 

10,676,001 

.334,399 

i 4,923,021 


Abstract. 

Total commercial Profits in fifteen years ^20,126,001 

■■ ■ Amount of Dividends 0,450,000 

Surplus ;^10,676,001 

Applied from commercial Funds provisionally 

to pay Interest on Rond Debt 2,585, 346 

Applied to Reduction of l^me and India 

Debts 5,257,420 

7,842,766 


Excess of commercial Surplus ,.-€2,833,23.5 


iifcmorandum.'^Had the Company’s profit and loss accounts been made up at the 
mercantile rate of exchange, as ascertained from the rates at which bills have been drawn 
from London on Calcutta in each year, instead of the rates fixed by the Board of Con- 
trol, there would have been a total difference, in favour of the Company, of 
j€ 4,081,009 in the fifteen years. 

* Excluding amount of bonds paid into treasury in England for goods purchased at salc.s. 

i Videlicet: Interest on the annuities, interestonbalanceof advances between territorial and comiuoi- 
cial branches, interest under other heads and profit on salcof securities, surplus of sums chargctl upon 
private-trade goods, profit on the Company’s own ships, profit on sales at the Cape and in British North 
America, dec. 

* The dividends were in each year .€(>30,fXHi. 
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Trade of the Company. 

An Account of tho Profit and Loss upon the Trade of the East. India Company, be- 
tween Europe and India, Europe and China, India and China, and China and tlie 
North American Colonics, respectively, for last ten Years. 


Trade behveen Europe and India, 


Y KAna. 

Total Cost and Chaiges. 

Sale Amount. 

Net 

Profit. 

Result.* 

j 

Loss. 

Imports from 
India. 

Exports to 
India. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£, 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£, 

£. 

£• 

£. 

1819-20 

1,490,077 

482,515 

1,550,712 

521,643 

40,523 

78,888 



1820-21 

1,743,1H1 

498,869 

1,611,260 

489,803 

— 

— 

185,556 

184, .571 

1821-22 

1,594,823 

533,373 

1,500,781 

543,523 


.... 

83,259 

75,272 

1822.23 

2,035,963 

582,239 

1,899,279 

631,979 



118,549 

78,448 

1823-24 

2,010,213 

340,573 

1,649,047 

376,322’ — 


365,87.5 

346,682 

1824-25 

1,G78,8<J1 

486,331 

1,632,443 

525,788 


— 

44,192 

11,7.53 

182.5-2(> 

1.752,331 

292,609 

1,600,490 

314,551 

— 

— 

119,172 

99,322 

1820.27 

2,141,683 

137,516 

1,746,810 

140,850 — 

— 

401,174 

! .398,415 

1827.28 

2,207,375 

63,400i 1,848,721 

49,835 

— 


348,060 

1 362,485 

1828-29 

2,402,200 

67,949j 1,926,243 

49,114 — 

1 

— 

507,627 

1 531,812 

£ 

19,036,737 

3,483,374'l0,965,78C 

. i _ 

! 1 

3,64.3,408 40,323| 78,888 2,153,464 

j2, 088, 760 


Memorandum . — Had the Company’s profit ahd loss accounts been made up at (he 
mercantile rate of exchange (as before stated), the above account of their trade between 
Europe and India would haVo exhibited a profit ot iflofi,! U, on the exports, instead 
of a loss of d£2,009,B72. 

* After KubtractinR or adding, for thoimporU* charges in India not addett to invoices, profit or I 0 .SS 
from interest and exchange, loss by biut debts, &c. ; and for tlie exports, losses at sea on cousignmeiits 
Ijetwucii Kuroiic and India, dec. 


TniiL’ bclwcen Europe and China. 



Total Costand (Miarges.* 

Sale Amount. 

Net Proflt.f 1 

Y KARS. 

Inii)orts from 
China. 

Exports to 
China. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

On Total 
Trade. 

1819- 20... 

1820- 21... 
1821-22... 

1822- 23... 

1823- 24... 
1821-25... 

1825- 26... 

1826- 27... 

1827- 28... 
1828-29... 

£- 

2,492,147 

2,372,281 

2,478,497 

2,604,698 

2,627,271 

2,741,384 

2,790,280 

2,584,460 

2,463,418 

2,526,875 

£, 

502,233 

529,974 

955,044 

855,523 

340,756 

769,677 

737,855 

867,585 

795,764 

644,538 

£• 

3,514,1.57 

3,429,458 

3»726,050 

3,722,230 

3,77.3,586^ 

3,881,090 

3,857,648 

3,513,296 

3,251,801 

3,290,748 

£. 

583,210 

634,584 

964,796 

763,505 

351,680 

767,253 

759,116 

928,1.36 

813,788 

622,454 

£. 

1,020.670 

1,0.52,417 

.1,246,786 

1,116,387 

1,145,383 

1,141,454 

1,067,166 

935,868 

788,094 

763,434 

£. 

963,001 
1,157,027 
1,240,460 
1,024,011 
703,164 
1,1 39, 0.30 
1,042,399 
995,500 1 
806,118 : 
741,089 1 


25,681,320 

f;,998,949 

35,960,064 

7,188,522 

10,277,659 

a, 81 1,786 j 


Memorandum. — Had these accounts of 'tlie Company’s China trade been made up as 
before stated, there tvould have been a diilereiice in favour of the Company of £l,b4o,i)4'.i . 


* Including supracargoos’ commission, averaging £ri3,‘.wn per annum. 

t After subtracting or adding, for the imports, charges in China of previous year, not included in the 
invoices, and excess of charges in invoices; and for the exports, losses at sea on consignments lietwccu 
Kurope and t:hina, losses by fire at Canton, dtc. These charges arc applicable to botli braiulies. 

% Loss by Arc at (Canton this year jL34<i,UU2. 
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Trade between India and China, 


Ybars. 

Total Cost 
and Charges 
of Goods. 

Salo Amount. 

Net Profit. 

Net Loss. 


£. 

£. 

£, 


•1819-20 

380.514 

369,906 

— ■ 

10,608 

1820-21 

420,952 

410,396 

— 

10,556 

1821-22 r... 

448,281 

377,187 

— 

71,094 

1822-23 

590,618 

404,281 

— 

186,337 

1823-24 

256,105 

210,267 

— 

45,838 

1824-25 

510,629 

470,169 

— 

40,460 

1825-26 

463,316 

459,638 

— 

3,678 

1826-27 

417,511 

441,821 

24,310 

— 

1827-28 

504,698 

49.5, 9r>4 

— 

8,744 

1828-29 

519,588 

449,118 

— 

70,740 

£ 

4,512,212 j 

1 

4,088,737 

24,310 

447,785 i 

i 


Trade between China and the British North American Colonies, 


Ybars. 

Teas sent to Canada. 

i 

1 

1 

i Teas sent to Halifax. 

! 

1 

Quantity 

sold. 

Cost and 
Chwrges. 

Sale 

Amount. 

Profit, i 

Quantity 

sold. 

Cost and 
Charges. 

'.Sale. 

Amount. 

Profit. 


lbs. 

£. 

£. ^ 

i 

£• i 

lbs. 

£. 

£, 

£, 

1825-26 

512,314 

56,406 

74,963 

18,537 : 



— 

— 

1826-27 

392,134 

42,730 

49,967 

7,237 j 

368,715 

33,406 

38,484 

4,988 

1827-28 

547,352 

62,837 

72,057 

9,220 ! 

398,054 

33,765 

38,;i41 

4,576 

1828-29 

515,521 

j 

57,830 

66,717 

8,887 1 

526,595 

38,663 

44,746 

6,083 


1,967,321 

219,803 

263,704 

43,901 j 

1,293,364 

103,924 

1 

I2J,.571 

15,647 

i 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tub Royal Asiatic Society have publislicd another collection of papers, 
forming the first portion of the third volume of their Transactions. 
Although, for the first time, one of the chief attractions of these fasciculi 
is wanting, namely, a dissertation from the masterly pen of Mr. Colebrooke, 
the director of the Society, whose continued indisposition must be lamented 
by every Oriental scholar ; ^'^et the present part contains papers of conside- 
rable interest. 

The utility of the Society cannot, indeed, be appreciated by tliose who 
merely look to their printed Transactions : they have already established 
links of communication with other countries, and their correspondence with 
Oriental scholars, in all parts of the world, and with the branch societies 
in the East, produces a wholesome transmission of knowledge throughout 
the world, and keeps Oriental learning from tliat slate of stagnation in Eng- 
land, to which, unaccountably, it has a perpetual tendency. 

At the head of the present collection of papers is a considerable num- 
ber of letters written by Sir William Jones to the late Mr. Samuel Davis. 
These are not merely such objects of curiosity as all letters of that distin- 
guished individual would be, but they have reference to the early history of 
the Asiatic Society, discovering the ardent zeal of the writer for its advance- 
ment and success ; they display his characteristic application and assiduity, 
and the occasional proofs of warm-hcai-tedness and amiable feelings whicli 
are contained in these letters, written evidently in the confidence of friend- 
ship and without any view to publication are strong recommendations; 
and uj)on all these accounts, they justly merit the place they occupy. 

The following letter is an evidence of the promptitude with which Sir 
William could seize and appropriate even a flying moment of leisure to his 
favourite studies. 

My dear Sir, Calcutta: 19 April 1790. 

That I may not miss to-night’s post, I write from the bench, in the middle 
of a very difficult cause, a short answer to your acceptable and interesting let- 
ter of the Ifith. Brittridge has long been employed, or pretending to be 
employed, in engraving your drawing of the Roman coins found at Nclore, 
and one or two other drawings ; but 1 kept your astronomical figures, that 
they might be finished (if possible) under your own eye. For fear of accident 
I do not annex them ; but if you have no copy I will send them on the first 
intimation. They arc absolutely necessary for the illustration of your im- 
portant paper : the ruins of Mavsilipurani would make an elegant frontispiece, 
with a reference to Chambers’s paper in Vol. I. ; but such a decoration is not 
essentially necessary. Y’our Hindu ecliptic would also greatly illustrate 3 ^ 0111 * 
paper; but if our friend Mr. Daniell (to whom my best complV* and thanks) 
had leisure to undertake it, you might rely on my care here in superintending 
the plate. Alcfoundcr is etching Sanscrit for me, but he is a tyro in that 
branch of art. You have irradiated my mind on the subject of the Hindu 
zodiac : no doubt by the reckoning of the Hindus the first degree of Mesha 
should be 19® 21 ', nearly from the vernal On a hast}" computation from 

the Spike or chitra C® 40' I should make it 19® 31' 21", but a precession of 

Asiat.Joi<r.]^.^Xoh.i}.^o,2i), 2 L 
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19^ Sr would give us P290 years, in which period the precession, at 50^' 
annually, would be, 17° 55' 0", Perhaps M. le GentU is right in saying that 
the Hindus compute from two points of their ecliptic, one of which is y 
of the Ram. In no other way can I bring within compass the stars which 
appear delineated, though rudely, in the Indian drawing engraved by Shepherd. 
Adieu, my dear sir. I must attend to a witness, and leave you for a time. At 
all times I shall ever be 

Yours faithfully, W. Jones. 

The two following evince the ardour of his zeal for Hindu science and 
the Asiatic Society : 

Off Champa! Gaut, Calcutta, SO Oct. 170S. 

We are just arrived, my dear sir, at the town of Cali, or contention (which 
is the proper name, and a very proper one, of Calcutta) ; here I had the plea- 
sure of finding your acceptable letter ; and though we are in the midst of con- 
fusion, yet I will not delay acknowledging the receipt of it, as I cannot tell 
when I shall again be able to hold a pen for so agreeable a purpose. Should 
Wilford be able, before he goes to Nepal, to send me the whole astrological 
book, from which he extracted the chapter in your possession, I will take the 
first good opportunity of transmitting it to you : I have nothing to add on that 
chapter, except that Mucura means, a mirror, and not a lamp, as I guessed. 
Will you allow me to suggest an idea as to your globe and drawings ? D’An- 
ville, in a manner very pleasing tome, and in a book which I always read with 
delight, has exhibited a correct map of India according to the best modern 
observations, but with all the Greek and Roman names, as far as he had been 
able to ascertain them. Would it not therefore be better to exhibit the aste- 
risms according to the true places of the stars, but with the old Hindu figures 
of the constellations and the Sanscrit names ? There can be no relying on the 
Indian draughtsman: but you will find, in the Sanscrit verses, a short account 
of the parts of each constellation, in which there arc distinguished stars, 
besides the yoga, I have requested Wilford to send me all the legends con- 
cerning the Hindu asterisins and their yogas ; and 1 expect to find much curious 
matter in them. By the way, his essay on Egyj)t and the Nile from the 
Purans, &c. will appear at full length with this curious map, in the 3d vol. of 
our Transactions, which will be published, 1 hope, next January ; but I ho|)e 
you will find some other motive for visiting CalciU^ta before next autumn, when 
I shall see you, 1 trust, in my way to MaChura. Lady Jones thanks you 
heartily for your kind wishes, and would be most happy if she could accom- 
pany me next year to Bhagalpur ; but I am really apprehensive, that another 
hot season in Bengal would weaken her delicate constitution irrecoverably. 
India agrees with me so well, that if it were not for her sake, I would not leave 
it even in 1795 ; but I cannot persuade myself that a dissolution of our Asia- 
tick Society will be the consequence of my departure, while you are constantly 
making discoveries in astronomy, Wilford in geography, and others indifferent 
branches of natural history. In the rural retirement, which I meditate on my 
return to England, I shall always be able to contribute something ; and perhaps 
more effectually than here, because better engravers may be found in London 
than in Calcutta : I hope, in short, to see the 4th volume printed before I 
leave India, and the 14th at least, before I leave this world. 

I am, dear sir. 

Your ever faithful and obedt. servt., 

W. Jones. 
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Calcutta, 1 March 1794. 

I have had leisure, my dear Sir, during a very short vacation, to peruse your 
book on the Indian constellations, and I perused it with great delight. Your 
drawings are excellent, and shall be well engraved, if you can find leisure to 
add those which are certainli/ ancient and of Hindu origin. To save you trou- 
ble, I will translate word for word all the Sanscrit verses, and write the trans- 
lation in a separate book, which I will deliver to j^ou together with the original. 
Do you know when the Jayasinha, or Jysingli, lived, who patronized science 
and ordered the Brahmans to compile books on Mathematics and Astronomy ? 
I am told, not above sixty years ago ; if so, he probably had European globes or 
planispheres ; and I suspect, that the works procured by Wilford were com- 
piled by his order. You will be surprised to sec the Great Bear (as complete 
a bear as that which attacked you at Pandua*) with a very short tail and with 
the seven Rishis and little Arundali on his back. The single stars, with the 
names of gods and sages, as Agastya, Garga, Praj4)ati, Indradyumna and his 
wife, &c. are, 1 conceive, to be found in the oldest Hindu books : then follow 
the astcrisms, concerning which there arc legends in the Brahmdnda Purdn and 
others : but most of the southern constellations must liave been named in very 
modern times. That the haughty Brahmans should have borrowed any of our 
nam^s and configurations is a very curious fact, and may incline us to doubt 
their unwillingness in ancient times to borrow any thing of their neighbours : 
1 also think it a fact of some consequence, that their longitudes and latitudes 
are so variously and inaccurately laid down, as it may enable us to appreciate 
the correctness of their boasted observations. I am very glad that the numbers 
of degrees are expressed in words at length {mountains^ oceans, fires, arrows, 
suns, &c.), and in verse, since errors are less likely to have been introduced by 
transcribers than if they had only written tables in figures. On these and other 
topics I hope to converse, when I have the pleasure of seeing you in the course 
of this month : 1 trust you will give me a day at my pleasant farm, and will 
come, like Crishna, decked with holy Tamala blossoms. We had a very good 
meeting on the and I drank your health in a full glass of liquid rubies from 
Shiraz. Believe me to be ever, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, W. Jones. 

'riie last was written little more than a month prior to his death. 

Tlic second paper consists of extracts, translated by Major David Price, 
from the MuaUjdt-i'Ddm-Shekohi, a voluminous work in Persian, chiefly 
on medical subjects, but comprizing, likewise, “ almost every subject 
within the compass of the human understanding;" in sliort, an Indian 
encyclopajdia. The author, or compiler, Hakim Nur-ud-din 8hirazi, who 
seems a rival of Tostatus, the celebrated iVrchbishop of Seville, states that 
he commenced the work A. 11. 10o2 (A.D. 1(542), and finished it in four 
years. 

These extracts afford very amusing examples of pompous and solemn 
enunciations of common truths. Thus, in the discourse upon speech, the 
writer says ; 

Now the speaking medium is so far more noble than that of writing, inas- 
much as, through the faculty of speech, the advantage is instantaneous to those 

• Mr. Davis, while exploring some mins near Gaur, was attacked and wounded in the leg by a bear, 
who had taken up his abode in a dark recess. As soon os Mr. Davis hjul recovered from his woiin* s, le 
returncil to the spot, sought out the bear, and shot him. The wound Mr. Davis received was so severe, 
as to render him lame for life. 
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preaeQl— white through that of writing the profit is remote, and only to those 
who are absent ; and the present must always have the precedence over the 
absent .in the acquirement of knowledge. It is understood that the medium of 
communication between the present and the absent is the faculty of writing. 
But the medium which secures an interchange of ideas between the learned 
and the worthier class, that is, those who have the precedence, is nobler and 
. of a more subtle character than that which is employed between them and 
the less worthy. It is therefore manifest that speech is more excellent than 
writing. 

Further, the individual present is enabled, through the medium of speech, to 
obtain from him that speaks information on what would otherwise have been 
unknown to him ; and the speaker is enabled, iin other terms, to explain to 
the hearer what may be less obvious in what is spoken. The readers of a 
manuscript, on the other hand, when any difficulty occurs, possess no means 
of explanation when the writer is not to be found ; or, though accessible, yet 
may it happen that he is a person unacquainted with science, being nothing 
more than a simple copyist. Moreover, speech is the narration of what is 
lodged in the mind of an intellectual being. That which is written, thci*cfore, 
is the narration of a narration of that which passes in the mind of the intelli- 
gent, whose speech is the narration itself. In other words, speech is the«oi igi- 
nal, and writing the copy; writing is the shell, and speech the kernel of the 
shell. And thus again it is demonstrated that speech is nobler and more re- 
fined than the faculty of writing. 

The second discourse, the Faculty of Writing/’ contains similar 
truisms, expressed in an equally tumid style. The other two discourses, 
translated by Major Price, are ‘*oii the External and Internal JScnscs,” 
The following passage is curious, as revealing tlic elements of Mohaincdan 
ontology : 

The meanings or ideas received from the faculties of speech and writing are 
conveyed to the mind of man through the medium of the internal senses, 
tlirough which it is enabled to entertain, deliver, or hold possession of such 
ideas. The external senses arc, however, necessary to produce sensation, and 
the internal to excite reflection. Sensation is derived from speech through 
the medium of sound, as by words and syllables, and letters spoken out, as 
well as from writing, through words and letters written down. Intellect or re- 
flection, is produced when ideas committed to writing arc enunciated in speech, 
. or exhibited to the eye when words spoken are committed to writing. 

The intemal senses of the mind are such as the following imagination, 
conjecture, reflection, memory, retention, that is retaining in memory. We have 
already ob.scrvcd, that he who is born blind, cannot, in imagination, make any 
conjecture as to form or figure, any more than he that is born deaf can have 
any notion as to the nature of sound or echo. It is evident, then, that the 
internal senses of man arc directed through the external. 

One of the internal senses is conjecture, or suspicion, which gives motion to 
reflection the primary movement of the understanding. After conjecture fol- 
lows perception ; but there can be no conjecture where there is no per- 
ception. Conjecture is, however, more liable to error than perception, 
because man conjectures that many a thing is salutary which is pernicious, and 
many a thing pernicious wliich is salutary. The difference between perception 
and conjecture is, that perception operates only while a man is awake, whereas 
conjecture is at work whether he is asleep or awtike- By his perception, also, 
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.man feels only what is present, while by conjecture he can Tiew both what is 
pre^nt and absent. 

Conjecture, which must here be taken for instinct, is to the irrational animal 
what intellect, or reason, is to man, for conjecture is more feeble in its opera- 
tion than reason. The intentional movements of man proceed from reflection, 
which is an operation of the understanding, while those of the irrational animal 
proceed from conjecture or instinct; and this is a movement or affection by 
which the animal is led to select its food, to seek its mate, and to avoid its 
adversary. 

Conjecture f^in, or instinct, is a faculty which receives its perception 
through the medium of the air; or it is the faculty which conve}'s to the 
. senses the impressions with which the air is fraught. Imagination is the 
faculty which distinguishes from matter the forms introduced through the 
senses, and retains them ; and this is seated in the anterior part of the brain. 
It is, moreover, the faculty of the imagination that consigns the forms of 
things imagined to the memory, which is one of the internal senses, and its 
seat is in the posterior part of the brain. The faculty of remembrance 
searches for that form which has been so consigned to the memory; for 
memory is prior, and then remembrance ; because until a thing has been 
retahied in the memory there can be no remembrance of it. 

The imagination, or imaginative faculty, consigns to the memory such forms 
and images ns the individual, through the delineations of speech and writing, 
distinguishes from matter ; and the memory retains such forms in possession ; 
but every form or image which penetrates the memory subsequently to, or per- 
haps indc[)endcntly of, the imagination, must be conveyed to it in a written 
shape, and the memory recognizes its identity ; or being written parallel, it 
perceives some difference. 

Now when the faculties of the mind have found a place there where there 
exists no bottom, forms to infinitude may be lodged therein, although there be 
a separate place for separate forms (or ideas). 

The imagination then, when it distinguishes forms from matter, may be com- 
pared to a man who in the act of writing distinguishes the forms of spoken 
language from the matter, which is air converted to sound — that is to say, the 
air wh^h transmits a sound iii speech ; and who discriminates the written 
form from matter consisting of paper and ink, inscribing these forms without 
matter on the faculty of the iiieniory. 

Now that which is thus accumulated in the human memory may not unaptly 
be considered as mental scripture, or record, which, with the pen of the imagi- 
nation, the mind has inscribed on the tablet of the memory : for do we not ob- 
serve, with regard to the memory, that when a man has learnt by heart some 
fact that has been committed to writing, all that has been written, in word, or 
letter, or syllable, must have been in a manner engraven thereon ? This, then, 
is nothing but the separate form or idea which the imaginative faculty, after 
having perceived the writing, hath so discriminated and engraven on the 
memory. 

The faculty of remembrance, reminiscence, or recollection, again, is that 
which reads such intellectual record, because the recollection can at will repeat 
such writing when lodged in the iiicmtiry; and the fact thus remembered will 
be found exactly such as it was when originally lodged in the memory, just as 
the thing conimittcd to writing appears as at first written, without alteration. 
The mind then, through llic malium of the faculty of reminiscence, is able to 
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read that intellectual record inscribed on the memory by the imagination M^ith- 
out having heard a word or a letter brought out or recited aloud, tn the 
same manner as when we have in memory a chapter of the Koran, or a passage 
from the poets, we are able to read or bring it to recollection, or, in recollect- 
ing, be sensible that it is deposited in the memory, without bringing out the 
words, or giving them utterance aloud. 

It seems then manifest, that in the same manner as there exists such a fa- 
culty as external writing, the mind also possesses internally as well a species of 
writing, and the tablet on which it is inscribed \ jii^t as, externally, there belong 
to it the subject spoken of and its expression, so are there both subject and ex- 
pression internal. The subject and expression of the mind, and that which is 
externally disclosed, are equally matter reduced to form. Invisibly, therefore, 
these forms arc separated, or rendered distinct, by the most refined of faculties, 
and these are the internal senses ; the sensations and perceptions, or inclina- 
tions, to whatever extent, finding therein sufficient and unlimited accommo- 
dation. Visibly, however, these material forms reside in the bodily feelings, 
and these are the external senses ; in which we cannot discover two things in 
one place, but only separately, or one by one, the sensations derived through 
the external senses crowding so much one upon the other, that their accommo- 
dation is extremely confined ; just as we find that two letters cannot be written 
in the same place without the one cfiacing the other ; whereas in mental writ- 
ing, the numerous branches of knowledge, in all its variety, may be contained 
in one place, without either crowding or narrowness of room. 

This discussion is designed to awaken the mind of the prudent man to the 
consideration of a mode of speech and writing widely different from that which 
the rational animal, by a protruded sound, inscribes on the impassible air ; or 
that which the same animal, through the medium of a right line, delineates upon 
the palpable earth. Until we come to speak of the speech and writing inspired 
by Omnipotence in revelation, a subject of infinitely higher importance than that 
of which we have treated, he that is wise will ponder upon this. 

On these and other considerations, that vulgar and absurd opinion which 
holds that a celestial angel is employed to register the actions of man in a vo- 
lume, which is presented to him on the day of judgment, must be founded in 
impiety: and that opinion, moreover, which maintains that the angel jGlabriel 
delivered the revelations of the Koran by viva voce communications to the Pro- 
phet, who is thus made to have received them through his corporeal ear, must 
be equally repugnant to truth and experience ; because sound cannot be pro- 
duced otherwise than by the escape of air from the collision of two bodies. But 
an angel is incorporeal — unquestionably a spirit — and a spirit has neither fixed- 
ness nor bodily place for cither the retention or escape of air. 

At the same time wc can aver that the speculations of folly on this latter 
subject are repugnant to the express declarations contained in the word of God, 
which distinctly states that the bearer of divine revelation to the Prophet was 
a spirit, and a spirit wc know to be incorporeal. That which is incorporeal 
cannot give birth to sound ; and therefore neither voice nor sound could pro. 
ceed from an angel, which is a spirit. It moreover informs us that the angel 
Gabriel descended upon the heart of the Prophet, at the same time that he 
made a visible appearance before his eyes ; for thus the Prophet expresses him- 
self in the following exordium : ** This is the revelation from the Lord of all 
worlds, descending, through the ministry of the faithful spirit, upon the heart of 
the most retired of admonishers, and explained in the language of Arabia.** 
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The subject of the third paper is the Siamese Buddha and the Phrab£t, 
tliat is, the divine footmark of the saint; by Capt. James Low, derived by 
him chiefly from Bali and Siamese books. 

The Buddha, whose history is commemorated in this paper, is not the 
personage commonly called the Elder Buddha, but Sacya Muni Khodama, 
variously corrupted into Guadma, Samanacuddom, &c., in the dialects and 
in European tongues, who is venerated by all the Indo-Chinese nations, 
and whose doctrines and Ordinances, Capt. Low observes, materially con- 
tribute to form their national character. 

According to Mr. Crawfurd, hoM'ever, the Buddha of Cochin China is 
a different personage from the Buddha of Siam, having Tartar features, 
that is, he may probably be identified with the Elder Buddha, who is said 
to liave been a Tartar of Scythia. The epoch of the latter is placed by 
various authorities from ten to thirteen centuries before Christ ; the Siamese 
Buddha’s epoch is placed about five centuries and a half B.C. by the 
Siamese and the Burmese, and about six centuries B.C. by the Cingalese 
and Peguers. 

The travels of the latter Buddha, who was unquestionably some Eastern 
Cecrops or Solon, constitute the subject of many treatises in the different 
languages of the countries where he is an object of worship or veneration . 
According to one Siamese account, his first expedition was to Ceylon, for 
the purpose of expelling the demons (perhaps cannibals), by whom the 
island was originally peopled ; he removed them by placing them on a float- 
ing island, which he caused to appear, and which he set adrift in the ocean. 
Capt. l-iow thinks this circumstance may refer to some catastrophe by which 
Ceylon was separated from the continent; but it is much more readily 
explained l)y supposing the island was a raft on which the aborigines w’ere 
consigned to the deep, it being contrary to the Buddha’s principles to shed 
their blood. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Portuguese, who w'ere the first to com - 
municate a knowledge of Eastern countries to modern Europe, reported the 
existence of an island the residence of devils ; and in the celebrated edition of 
Ptolemy, at Ulm, in 1482, which was twenty years prior to the arrival of 
the Portuguese in Ceylon, there appears Insula Demonum in the Sexia 
Tabula Asia?.* 

Buddha afterwards visited various places in Hindostan, Tibet, &c., the 
sites of which can seldom be ascertained, taking a trip, in the course of his 
joumeyings, to the heaven of Indra, to visit the shade of his motlier, where 
he spent three months, and returned by the help of a golden ladder. He 
entered Nivdn after completing his eighteenth journey. 

Being so considerable a traveller, it is not surprising that his footsteps 
should be at a considerable distance from each other. The Siamese acknow- 
ledge only five genuine phrabats, or impressions of the divine foot. One is 
said to be on the coast of Malacca, opposite Junk-Ceylon ; the second, 
they say, is on the “Golden Mountain,” which is imaginary; the third is 


• Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 2SU. 
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Ihfi celebrated print on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ; the fourth is reported to 
exist in a country called by the Siamese Nak'hapuri, which some say is in 
Cochin China, others in India, and others in Laos. The fifth is supposed 
to have been left on the banks of the Jumna, which is said, in the Bali, to 
spring from the silver hill, Flemdvva, or Himalaya. Capt. Low observes : 

To whatever country or people we may choose to assign the original inven- 
tion of the Phrabdt, it exhibits too many undoubted Hindu symbols to admit of 
our fixing its fabrication upon the worshippers of the latter Buod^ha ; of whose 
positive dogmas it is rather subversive than otherwise, by encouraging poly- 
theism. And further, the intent with which it was originally framed — namely, 
to embody in one grand symbol a complete system of theology and thcogony — 
should seem to have been gradually forgotten, or perverted by succeeding ages 
to the purposes of a ridiculous superstition. 

That it has ever been connected with the Hindu religion, and partly, at least, 
with the primeval one, of which //lat is the scion, cannot well be questioned ; 
but it is extremely doubtful if the Brahmans of India were the inventors of it : 
even although their descendants, as Lieutenant, afterwards Colonel, Wilford* 
has observed, insist that the Pra Padawas made by the footof Piiavana ; and 
although, as we find in the Asiatic Researches, and arc told by Mr. Maurice, 
footsteps of the Hindu Vishnu arc frequent. Thus, three were left in the fifth 
Avatar; and Akrur Kansas, when he came to Findravan, saw in the court- 
yard of Nund^ha the mark of the divine foot of Crishna, and recognized the 
Padtna, the Chacra^ and the Geda, At Chamlragurus, a small hill near the 
famous Jain statue called Gomuta Iswara, symbols of the nature alluded to arc 
still to be seen. 

Capt. Low has furnished a very neat and curious engraving of the alle- 
gorioal designs contained in a phrabdt, from an original procured from the 
Siamese ; which he has accompanied with full elucidations. 

Several accounts have been given of the Buddhaholls; Capt. liow has 
extracted an authentic account from the Milinda, the Bali compendium of 
Buddhist learning : 

It only remains to describe the infernal regions of Siamese mythology, as 
derived by them from the Bali ; and hence we may judge of the checks which 
the religion of Siam would give to the passions of the multitude, if perfectly 
operative : it certainly works greatly on their fears. For this purpose I have 
extracted the following descriptions from the Milinda: 1st, Of the Maha 
Naraka^atha, or eight great hells, and the punishments of the wicked in 
them. 

Murderers go into the hell Samhiwa, Five hundred years of mankind are 
equal to a day and night in the mansion or heaven Chattu Maha Racheka, 
which lies in the latitude of the constellation of the Alligator ; and five hun- 
dred years of this heaven are equivalent to a day and night of this hell. When 
the suffering spirits have endured the torments of this immense period, they 
return to the earth, and animate the bodies of vile reptiles, or ferocious 
animals. 

Thieves are precipitated into the hell Kalasutte, One thousand years of 
man are equal to one day and night in Tdivaiingaa S&wan (the heaven of 
Indra); and one thousand years in this last form a day and night in the hell 


* Asiatic Researches. 
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Kalaxuttc. When the guilty have been punished for this period, they return 
to the earth, and animate the bodies of miserable wretches and loathsome 
animals. 

Adulterers pass into the hell called Sanghatla^ where they remain for two 
thousand ages. Two ' thousand earthly years are equal to a day and night in 
the heaven Yama ; and two tlioiisand years in Ya%m arc equivalent to a day 
and night in Sanghatta Naralia, 

Adulterers again ascend to the earth, and animate the bodies of women, to 
all appearance, but deprived in reality of the sexual distinction. 

Liars fall into the hell called Ronhua Nnrnka, and there arc tormented for 
four thousand yogas* Four thousand 3^cars of man form a day and night in 
Dntsida Savan ; and four thousand years in this last arc cr|iiivulcnt to a day 
ami night of Rorkwa Naraka, 

The guilty soul, when it again visits the earth, becomes a devil, or animal of 
hideous aspect. 

Drunkards and sots arc precipitated into the Maka Ror'uwa^ or the great 
hell. 

Eight thousand earthly years equal one day and night in the heaven Ximaua^ 
raltc; while eight thousand of its years are the measure of a day and night in 
Mtiha Roruwa, 

Kthania. Mere the guilty remain for sixteen hundred of its years. 

Ma/ta (or great) Kihama^ wdicrc the wicked dwell one half of a Katpa. 

Malta Aweehe^ where the guilty dwell for the period of one Kalpa* 

The punishments in all of these hells arc proportioned to the crimes of the 
sinners. There is the hoha Knmbjie^ or the iron cauldronheU^ in which the sinner 
is boiled. The Sampfia^c^ where there arc high trees, on which grow long 
spikes, and upon which sinners are transfixed ; while huge birds gnaw their 
flesh and tear them with their talons. The AsUotJiaka and AsinakMf where 
are great lakes and reservoirs of freezing water, and fields of inextinguishable 
fire; and where the guilty arc punished by being suddenly transported from 
one of these to the other. 

Tamp, ho where there arc iron pots with liquid fire; and Pitsaka 

Raphala, where immense grinding stones and hills roll over and crush the 
wicked. 

Asiadjia Naga^ the hell of snakes ; SumkMy that of dogs. 

YantapatsanOf where the damned soul is hurled down from awful heights, 
and dashed on rocks. 

Kusa^ where there is fire, from which no flame proceeds. 

Ayotuva* Balls and bars of red-hot iron are here prepared for the guilty to 
grasp in their hands, and bear on their shoulders. 

Each of the eight great hells is surrounded by sixteen lesser ones ; and each 
of these again by forty still smaller ones: making fifty-seven in all for one 
group. Each group is inclosed by a massive iron wall, nine yojanas thick. In 
this are four gates, one at each face of the square. The whole of the hells, 
composing one Maha Naraka, amount to four hundred and fifty-six. The 
rulers in hell arc in number sixty-four, and they sit in judgment at ihe gates; 
that is, thirty-two remain on the judgment-seats for six infernal months, when 
they are relieved by thirty-two others. . . - • u 

From the corners of the iron square extend four lines of hells, joining with 

the great one. They are. 

1st. Weiardne Naraka. In this hell arc famous Lotos flowers, which swim 
Jo«r.N.S.VoL.5. No.20. 2 M 
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on the surface of the cold lakes. They arc furnished either with sharp spikes 
to catch the falling sinner, or with downy cups to receive the souls of those 
who, although sinners, have yet committed more good than bad actions, and 
are entitled to pardon. 

2d, Asepata Wanardka. 

3d. Kokhvla. 

4th. Vtlka Naraka, 

In certain spaces betwixt these hells lie iron mountains, dazzling and res- 
plendent, but not hot : they arc termed Katieka hanpjhot. Above the infernal 
regions is the abode of evil spirits, who often ascend amidst the mountains of 
HemaiuaJ^ This passage points out the site of Merit, 

The next paper is a notice by Mr. Marsdon, res])ccling the natives of 
New Guinea, which he obtained from some Lascars, through the medium 
of the Malay language. I'he fiascarshad been part of a boat's crew be- 
longing to the Norihtmberland East-Indiaman, u hich, in the course of a 
voyage made by the vessel from BcncooltMi to China, in which she ancliored 
in a bay on the N. \V. coast of New Guinea, was cut off by the natives. 
The Lascars slated, that when the crew were overpowered, the survivors 
were slightly confined, and their hair \\ as cut off, luit they were not treated 
with severity; they were not beaten, nor compelled to work, and had an 
ample supply of provisions. 

I'lic cannibal propensity of the natives, wliich has been Jisscrtod and 
denied, is established by the testimony of the Lascars. TJicy related, that 
‘‘ the dead bodies of the people belonging to the boats, who fell in the 
attack, were eaten by the natives, according to their usual custom ; but 
none of the prisoners were killed for that purpose, nor, as far as they knew, 
were they in the habit of feasting upon the bodies of any person sacrificed 
for the occasion.'’ l^he Lascars were cyc-witness to the whole process of 
cookery, which inspired feelings of alarm which it required all the assurances 
of the Papuans to allay. 

Notices of China by Padre Serra, a l^ortiiguese missionary, assistant to 
the Imperial Observatory, who resided at Jacking from 1804 to 1827, arc 
the subject of the succeeding paper, which is communicated by Mr. Davis. 
These notices include a short account of the nomination of the present Em- 
peror, who is described as “ thin and toothless;”* an account of the suc- 
cessive gradations of tlic princes of the blood and their income^; the 
magistracy and administratiem of the court and its districts; concubines 
and servants of the palace ; the customs and revenue ; the Emperor Kia- 
King; and the Emperor Yuiig-Ching and the Lama priests. 

The biographical sketch of Ria-King the late Emperor, and father of 
the reigning prince, is as follows : 

* This might lead us to suppose that there were two hells, or Mdhn Narakut below cBch Dufi/ja. 
£langcnnatio*s description of the Burman religion, quotetl by Dr. Buchanan, very clfisely agrees with 
this ; and I think they have derived their knowledge from the same source originally, but somewhat 
more corrupted in its passage to them than towards the Siamese, lie has also, no doubt, made his ex- 
tracts fimn Burman versions of the sacred text, or his proper names would have rctainctl an orthography 
more consistent with the Sanscrit. I have not room here to quote any of his translations on this sub- 
ject. The Burmans and Siamese agree In thinking that ** Sin by its own weight ^iinke Otc qjffktiacr 
to hot.- 

i Seea Description of the resigning emperor, Aiiat. Journ,, vol. xxv. p. 117. 
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Daily, and without full, he transacted the duties of his station ; gave audience 
early in the morning — from which no emperor excuses himself, unless by reason 
of serious illness — and, having despatched the business submitted to him, he 
retired to play on iustrmiients and sing with his comedians; after which he 
drank to intoxication. In this state the remainder of the day was passed; and 
at night he proceeded with some of his pla^^ers, masked, to the seraglio. And 
the fact is not unworthy of remark, that his two younger sons bear not the 
slightest resemblance to each other in face or person : the one being tall and 
thin, the other short and fat. Such was the emperor’s attachment to players 
that, when he went to offer sacrifice in the tcm))lcs of heaven, earth, and the 
sun, which he did in the evening, he took them with him. This, and other cir- 
cumstances, being noticed by the celebrated Syndic and minister, Sung-kcun, 
in a memorial, his Majest}' was highly incensed, and ordered the offender to be 
Kiiinmoncd before him. On being asked if he was the author of this admonition, 
he Arnily acknowledged that he was. He was then asked what punishment he 
deserved ? and he answered “ Quartering.” They told him to choose some 
other ; whcrcii[)on lie said, “ Let me be beheaded and on a third command, 
he chose to be strangled. After these three answers, he was told to retire ; and 
on the following day they appointed him Governor ofK-le (the country of the 
banished): thus acknowledging his rectitude, though unable to bear his censure. 
Having been recalled to Court, and given fresh offence by his reproofs, he was 
degraded to the ranks of the watch ; but was afterwards restored to his dignity 
by the present emperor. 

The imperial family seems to Ijc of n dissolute eharaefer; the two bro- 
thers of the reigning Emperor arc addicted to drunkenness and profligacy, 
and the youngest has been degraded by the l!4m])cror, who, in the edict he 
publifilicd on the occasion (in Fdu'uary 1828), declared that his brother 
Iiad been all his life an idle, dissipated and vicious profligate/* 

Padre Sena seems to think tliat the priests of Fuli-hc, wlio arc nume- 
rous at Peking, and have great influence witli the Tartar chiefs, will suc- 
ceed in changing the dynasty (notwithslmuling tlie contempt with which 
they arc viewed by the Chinese) ; and this secret policy may perliaps 
account, in some degree, Ibr the tumults which are constantly appearing in 
Tartary and in the north-west depciuloiicies of the empire. 

The sixth article is a Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Her- 
cules, illustrated by an ancient Hindu intaglio^'* by Colonel Tod, the 
merits of which, as a very curious and amusing specimen of antiquarian 
rcscarcli, have induced us to transfer it (abridged) to our present number. 

Tlie next ])apcr is a Disputation respecting Caste, by a Buddhist,'* 
from a Sanscrit MS. : the disputants being a Bnuddha and a Saiva. The 
paper is communicated by Mr. B. M. Hodgson, of Nepal, who had much 
difficulty in procuring permission to translate the original, and soon lost the 
aid of his pundit, wlio, being a Brahmin of Benares, was shocked at the 
doctrines of the author, who calls himself Ashii Gosha. The merit of the 
work, is that it demolishes the doctrine of caste by means of proofs (irfiwn 
from the Brahminioal writings, the truth of which is assumed. The 
Bauddha begins with lliis concession : Allow that your V ?das and 

Snu'iitisy and works involving both Dhartna and Artha^ arc good and 
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vaiid^ and that discourses at variance with them are invalid; still what you 
sa)', that the Brahmin is the highest of the four castes, cannot be proved 
from those books/’ And lie then proceeds, sometimes argumentatively, 
and sometimes in a style of raillery and ridicule, to disprove the assumed 
superiority of the Brahmin, and to demonstrate that the doctrine of the four 
castes is altogellier false, and that all men are of one caste.” The lol- 
lowing extract shows the style of the argument : 

Again, tell me, is a Brahnian*s sense of pleasure and pain different from that 
of a Kshatriya ? Docs not the one sustain life in the same way, and find death 
from the same causes as the other? Do they diflcr in intellectual faculties, in 
their actions, or the objects of those actions ; in the manner of their birth, or 
in their subjection to fear and hope? Not a whit. It is therefore clear that 
they arc essentially the same. In the Udambara and Panosa trees the fruit is 
produced from the branches, the stem, the joints, and the roots. Is one fruit 
therefore different from another, so that we may call that produced from the 
top of the stem the Brahman fruit, and that from the roots the Sudra fruit ? 
Surely not. Nor can men be of four distinct races, because they sprang from 
four different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman was produced from 
the mouth ; whence was the Brahmani produced ? From the mouth likewise ? 
Grant it — and then you must marry the brother to the sister ! a pretty busi- 
ness indeed I If such incest is to have place in this world of ours, all distinc- 
tions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine tliat the Brahman 
proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The distinctions 
between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, are founded merely on the 
observance of divers rites, and the practice of tlifferent professions; as is clearly 
proved by the conversation of Baishain Payana Kishi with Vudhisthira Raja, 
which was as follows : one day the son of Pandu, named Yudhisthira, who was 
the wise man of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked Baishain Payana, 
Whom do you call a Brahman ; and what are the signs of Brahmanhood ? 
Baisham answered, the first sign of a Brahman is, that he possesses long-suder- 
ing and the rest of the virtues, and never is guilty of violence and wrong doing; 
that he never cats flesh ; and never hurts a sentient thing. The second sign is, 
that he never takes that which belongs to another without the owner's consent, 
even though he find it in the road. The third sign, that he masters all worldly 
affections and desires, and is absolutely indifferent to earthly considerations. 
The fourth, that whether he is born a man, or a god, or a beast, he never yields 
to sexual desires, the fifth, that he possesses the following five pure qualities, 
truth, mercy, command of the senses, universal benevolence, and penance.* 
Whoever possesses these five signs of Brahmanhood I acknowledge to be a 
Brahman ; and, if he possess them not, he is a Sudra. Brahmanliood depends 
not on race [Kuli)^ or birth (Jat), nor on the performance of certain ceremonies. 
If a Chandal is virtuous, and possesses the signs above noted, he is a Brahman. 
Oh ! Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of ours there was but one caste. The 
division into four castes originated with diversity of rites and of avocations. 
All men were born of woman in like manner. All arc subject to the same phy- 
sical necessities, and have the same organs and senses. But he whose conduct 

* The wonl in the original is Taints, which Ww arc arrustoiucil to translate |»cnancc,” anil 1 have 
followed the usage, though ** ascetlsni" would lx; a better word. The proud Tapastfi, whom the very 
gods regard witli dread, never dreams of contrition and repeiitantc. 
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is tinilbriiily good is a Brahman ; and if it be otlicrwisc he is a Sudra ; aye, 
lower than a Sudra. The Sudra who, on the other hand, possesses these vir- 
tues is a Brahman. 

TIh 3 succeeding paper is an account of the Marriage Ceremonies of 
the Hindus and Mahommedans, ns practised in the Soulhern Peninsula of 
India,” by the late Colonel Mackenzie; cornmuniented by Sir A. John- 
ston. We perceive no material novelty in the account here given of cere- 
monies which have been repeatedly described. 

Tile concluding paper is ‘‘a Dissertation on White Elephants,” by 
(.•aptaiii liow. He observes : 

The existence of perfectly white elephants has been called in question by 
many ; and it was long supposed that the kings of Siam imposed on the cre- 
dulity of foreigners, and that the light colour of the elephant was artificial. 
No doubt can now remain respecting the existence of this deviation from the 
common course of nature. In the stables of the king of Siam there are ele- 
phants, the colour of which, although not pure white, is yet sufliciently light- 
coloured to admit of tlic appellation they have received being with propriety 
bestowed upon them. Strangers at Siam are taken to see these elephants, 
and no mystery is made respecting them. 

I am not aware that any elephants of a colour even approaching to white 
have been discovered in Hindustan. 

Although we have every reason for supposing that the white clepnants arc 
not of a distinct species, yet there is nothing which, physically considered, 
ought to weigh against such a supposition, and there is much which analogy 
might bring to its support ; particularly as we know that the variety in the 
colour of perhaps all domesticated animals has been owing to the care and art 
of man, and that he has the power thereafter of causing any one colour to be 
jicrpctuatcd in preference to another. 

In the Indian Archijjclago there is the white buffalo, or Kurban putik, 
which is a very powerful animal. Its colour is a dingy white, or white and 
red mixed. It is of a distinct species from the black buffalo. The Malays do 
do not relish its flesh, although not apparently differing from that of the 
other, and say it is unwholesome. 

From cn(]uirics made among the Siamese, I find that they arc not aware, 
and indeed do not believe, that a herd of white elephants has ever been met 
with. Those which, at wide intervals of time, their hunters have secured in 
Cambay a and Laos, are termed by them PJiriya pjto^dk change or “ kings of 
herds;” because found singly amid herds of the common black elephant, or 
chang dam. In 1823 one of the white elephants in tlie king’s stable was a 
female. 

The curiosity as well as the cupidity of the Siamese would have led them 
to an endeavour at rearing a variety in such high request among themselves 
ai]d several Indo-Chinese nations, had not their religion opposed an insupe- 
rable obstacle. As these white elephants are sacrcd> the Siamese believe that 
dreadful calamities would overtake their country, were they to allow the males 
to copulate with the females. 

(’apt. liOW gives an account of the (‘cronionics aticnding the iceeption 
of a white elephant from Cainbjiya. 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 

IIIJPLY or M. KLAMIOTH TO I’KOrESSOIl NEU.M.XNN. 

To Till-: Eiiitok. 

Sir : You liiivc inserted in the last niiiiiber of yoni* Journal an article from 
M. Neumann, relative to the pamphlet which M. Kiirz has |)iihlished against 
him. In that article the .Tournai Asiatiqnc of Paris ami its editors (who are 
M.M. Abel Rcimisat, Saint Martin, Hase, E. Biirnouf and Klaproth) arc alike 
attacked, and I in particular. The time is too short to allow me to reply to 
the article seriatim. It has, however, been done in a postscript to a notice of 
the Chinese Catechism published by Father Hyacinth Bitchourin. As your 
attention, sir, is directed to the language and literature of China, you arc 
capable of judging of the merits of the (juestion, and I expect from yoni 
courtesy, that you will say a few words respecting that article, which shall be 
calculated to remove the imputations which the false allegations of M, Neu- 
iiiann might otherwise cast upon iXxaJvurnal Asialique and its editors. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Paris ^ 15/4 July 1831. J. von Klaproth. 


In all literary controversies which occur in this Journal, we had hoped that 
it was perfectly well understood, we arc strictly neuter. This work is a public 
arena, where contending t>ersons are at liberty to enter the lists, and we cxw- 
cise the authority of umpire so far only as to forbid the use of unfair weapons, 
and to put a stop to the contest when it is expedient for all parties that it 
should terminate. It is, therefore, needless for us to say, that wc are no 
party to the remarks which M. Ncuaiann has thought fit to make upon the 
valuable work named by M. Klaproth, and upon its highly respectable con- 
ductors. Neither arc we to be considered, even constructively, as persuaded 
of the validity of M. Neuiiiaim’s defence, which rests upon its own merits. 
A scholar, who puts forth a statement before the public, docs it, of course, at 
the risk of his literary reputation, which consideration counterbalances any 
advantage he may gain by a little temporary triumph at the expense of accu- 
racy. With this impression, we do not conceive ourselves called upon to criti- 
cise controversial letters, which, if free from oftensivc personalities, and bear- 
ing a responsible signature, arc admitted by us almost as a matter of course, 
and we arc etjually ready to admit a reply. 

We make these observations, not because w'c imagine there is anything 
like a reproach in M, Klaproth’s letter, for having admitted, under these 
circumstances, a reflection upon him and his able coadjutors, hut because wc 
wish the principles upon which wc act, and which are as liberal as possible, 
consistent with the interests of literature, should be distinctly understood. 

As M. Klaproth havS invited our opinion respecting the reply of Professor 
Neumann, it would be uncourtcous to decline giving it, though he has evi- 
dently overrated our competency in this matter. Wc have no scruple in 
avowing that the Professor’s justification was anything but convincing. To 
say more would be to depart from our principle of neutrality and to become 
partizans in the controversy, which is the less necessary, as M. Klaproth and 
his coadjutors are well able to sustain tiic contest without auxiliaries. 

As the notice to which the postscript we are referred to is appended, and 
which is avowedly from the f>en of M. Khiproch, contains some further re- 
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inarku on M. Neumann’s Chinese Essays, we shall lay before our readers the 
substance of these remarks, as part of the evidence in the ease. 

The Catechism of Father Hyacinth is entitled Tven-shin-hwu^-ko, The 

meaning of the term , tven^skin, lit. “ spirit of heaven,” is one of 

the chief topics of controversy between the Professor and the Parisian sinolo- 
gists. According to Professor Neutiiann, it stands for ” God.” Undoubtedly 
Morrison tells us that by the Roman Catholic missionaries the term is used for 
“angels;” and M. Klaproth observes, justly we think, that they could not 
have ciuployed a better term to express the idea of “ angel ” in Chinese : their 
term for “ God ” is shmig-te, “ august ruler,” or tccn-choo, “ master of heaven.” 
S/iiuy “ spirit,” he continues, is applied to an infc*rior class of beings.* The 
Mohanicdans, again, who, M. Neumann says, express “ God ” by teen-shin^ 
according to M. Klaproth, and also Dr. Morrison,'|- on the contrary, use the 
term chin-chooy “ true lord,” or simply diooy “ tiic liord,” and they call the 
archangels tirn-sceny as ap[)cars from a passage in a sketch of the Mohamedan 
religion, in Chinese, cited by M. Klaproth : Chin^choo yaou chivang tcen-secHy 
shiny hwety vmn^ivuh ; “ the true God wishing to create archangels, angels, 
demons, and ail things, &c.” 

M. Klaproth has recourse to other authorities to establish the meaning he 
attributes to the term IvcU'-s/dny which we think arc convincing: we refer the 
reader to the paper itself.;!; 

7'he postscript, which relates exclusively to Professor Neumann’s letter, we 
shall give in full. 

“ Just as we were about to send the preceding article to press, we received 
the July number of the Asiatic Journal of London, in which we find a sort of 
defence on the part of M, Neumann against M. Kui z. Having no means of 
freeing himself I'rom the well-founded accusations which M. Kiirz had brought 
against him, M. Neumann has demonstrated that his voyage to Canton has not 
yet taught him Chinese. This may not surprise persons in a condition to judge 
of his knowledge, but every friend of truth must bo astonished to find that he 
has not hesitated to fill his defence with incorrect assertions, which do no ser- 
vice to his knowledge, real or pretended. This is the w'ay he begins : * Upon 
my arrival from Canton, I have met wdth a pamphlet respecting me, published 
about ten or twelve niontbs ago, at Paris, nearly the whole of which is printed 
in a recent number of the Journal Asinliqucy under the name of M, Klaproth.” 
This assertion is not true, for M. Klaproth did not undertake to write an 
article ujion M. Kurz’s ])amphlct ; he gave but a single extract from it, to which 
he added, in page <384, some particulars regarding the Chinese guards called 
Khoni mdilachu: he signed that article, but he never thought of passing off the 
work of M. Kurz us his own. 

“ M. Kurz, speaking of a mistake of M, Neumann, who had called the Chi- 
nese tribunal Le-poo by the name of schijm, observed jocosely : * it is difficult 
to decide what this supreme tribunal of administration is which is called 
and in order to ascertain it, we must await the return of M. Neumann.’ In 
point of fact, schijvi is no Chinese word, and the use of it clearly demonstrates 
that M. Neumann knew not how to read the name of the tribunal Lc-poo, since 
he translated it by schijm. Will it be believed that M. Neumann, instead of 
discreetly passing over in silence this, irrefragable proof of the little progress 

* “ Genii of particular pl.ircs ;ire cxprcs-itHl by a7iim ; aahu-sJiin, shnn-xhin, *god 

of tiu! hills,' *c. All tlicsc fiwls arc, in Chinese notions, inferior to rten, ‘heaven.’" Morrison, part 
iii. p. 1?)0. 1 Ibid. 

t iiec the notice in the Juunuil Asiatiuue Ibi June. 
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he had mode in Chinese, has presumed to falsify the sense of M. Kiirz’s 
phrase, repeated by M. Klaproth, and to reproach them both with being igno- 
rant of what theLc-poo is? 

With respect to the defence of his inaccurate translation of a passafgc in 
the preface of the San-kwo^ it is that which a scholar might offer against the 
corrections which his master had made in his theme, and we shall not stop to 
notice them, any more than the other statements of M. Neumann, which appear 
to us to be equally without foundation* This savant has thought proper to 
close his reply by a petty attack upon the memoir on Buddhism, inserted by 
M, Abel Rwnusat in the 10th No. of the New Asiatique, M. Neumann 

has been pleased to give, on this occasion, a few lessons in Chinese grammar 
to his old master, who cannot but be flattered at this mark of gratitude from 
his pupil, w'ho has become extremely learned in Chinese after a few weeks* 
residence at Canton. But pleasantry apart : M. Neumann, in his desire to 
correct the pretended errors of M. Remiisat, has demonstrated that he knows 
not himself either the rules of the grammar and meaning of the terms of the 
Chinese tongue, or the first rudiments of the Buddhist doctrine, since he takes 
Shakia, and Buddha or Fuh-he, as equivalents, the one for the other; which 
would be exactly as if it should he said that Rajthael and angel were synony- 
mous. It is, indeed, something more than the mere taking the individual for 
the species ; for it would follow, if Buddha was a mere man, that he could not 
have existed in all time; that his religion was of yesterday ; that the Buddhas 
who preceded him had founded five or seven other religions ; in short, there is 
no knowing how many other heresies a voyage to Canton might not excuse in, 
or recommend to, scholars.” 


THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

To THE Editoh. 

SiB It is very unpleasant to perceive that the progress of inquiry into the 
great Charter-Question is still beset and embarrassed by party and private feel- 
ings. I suppose I must not refer to the sentiments which fell from certain 
members of the House of Commons, when the rc-appointmcnt of the East-India 
Committee was moved for ; but I may state that, out of doors (as the phrase 
is), people look upon the East-India Company as disposed to thwart and em- 
barrass that question, by withholding information, &c., whereas it is sufficiently 
notorious, one would think, first, that the Company arc always ready to give 
information, and secondly, that if they endeavoured to withhold it, they could 
not. Let me recommend, then, the officious personages to whom I allude {out 
of the House) to be a little less prone to impute interested motives, — to others 
at least. 


I am, &c. 


A A. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 

No. 1. 

We were on our outward-bound voyage, and oiF the Cape our India- 
man was tossed about with all the fitful caprice of the wildest and most 
intractable of the winds that rage in the vicinity of that stormy promontory. 
The odds went fearfully against our poor bark, well-ribbed, and well-found, 
and well-manned, as she was ; for all the demons of air and ocean were in 
a sworn conspiracy against her, and with such adversaries, even the 
Honourable Company's ship, whose commander and officers were at that 
period accustomed to look scornfully down on every vessel that did not 
belong to that dignified service, could avail herself little of her high lineage 
in Lcadenhall Street, and of bearing the name, by which she was christened, 
of the lady of one of tlie twenty-four directors — 

Quamvis Pontica pinus 
Jactes^ et genus ct nomen inutile* 

There is nothing that knits human beings so closely together as the sense 
of common danger. Every body on board was compelled, as the last 
resource, to work at the pump, with the exception of the ladies, and one 
or two of these insisted on having a share in this desperate labour, in order 
to escape the infection of the unavailing regrets and fears, which the sex are 
wont to vent, so audibly though so idly, on these occasions. As if by 
sudden enchantment, all the corked-up grievances of the voyage, the spites 
and jealousies that, on board a ship, are for ever foaming and efiervescing, 
and scarcely restrained by tlic laws of artificial politeness from exploding in 
acts of mutual violence, — all at once vanished, and gave place to kind and 
sympathetic feelings : on so light a pivot do the sentiments of men and 
wonicn turn themselves round ! Even the female passengers, as they sat in 
one darkened cabin, their teeth chattering with apprehension, anxiously 
watching the opportunity of making inquiries about tlie weather, as they 
heard footsteps of any person approaching or rather staggering near them, 
in a moment discovered, what the day before no one would have suspected, 
— the waruiest attachment to each other's society ; and some of them, who 
were wont to pass by on tlie quarter-deck with looks of deadly aversion, 
and with certain tovssings of the head that denote an inward sense of supe- 
riority so agonizing to those who are the subjects of their contempt, — 
even these were in an instant almost amalgaini/ed into such a sweet and 
sisterly communion, that they seemed a choir of angels, amongst which one 
heavenly spirit of concord prevailed. An elderly matron, who was escort- 
ing to the India market three fine girls, her daughters, availed herself of a 
slight glimmering of light to have recourse to herUevotions, — and her prayer- 
book spontaneously opening at the marriage-office, she was heard to mutter, 

pretty loudly, — ‘‘ I publish the banns of marriage between M. of and 

N. of . If any of you know cause ” — 

Yet, in that most dreadful moment, when the howling of the wind 
through the spars and cordage seemed to be sounds preluding the awful 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.5.No.20. 2 N 
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stillness of the ^rmy grave that was yawning^ to receive us> Pitmafttitad 
myself, both of uo going out as writers (a similarity of tastes, and some 
congeniality of disposition, had brought us much together in the early perl 
of the vo3ggige) were amused by a somewhat fanciful incident, which, but 
for its being a passage in human nature illustrative of the unextinguishable 
character of our humours and habits, under circumstances the least likely 
to call them forth, would hardly be worth noticing. There was universal 
chaos, crash, and confusion, on deck : — down fell this thing, away went by 
the board another ; and nautical discipline, the last hope of a vessel in 
danger, from the absence of the captain, who had been stunned by the fall- 
ing of an immense block, and was unconscious of all that U'as going on, 
was nearly at an end. Pitman and myself were taking our turn at the 
pump. At that moment, a tall brawny fellow, supposing all was lost, was 
at the head of a gang leading the way to the spirit-room, the door of which 
they were hastening to burst open, in order, as he said, to die in good fel- 
lowship with each other over a cask of rum. Had this mad project been 
successful, all would have been irretrievably over with us. Pitman saw, 
therefore, that not a moment was to be lost in dissuading them from the 
attempt ; and in the tone of mild expostulation assured them, that as soon as 
the leak was got under, and the gale abated, there should be a plentiful 
distribution of grog, but that breaking open the spirit-room would disable 
them from those exertions on which their common safety depended. The 
fellow was visibly struck with the voice which addressed him ; and, after a 
moment’s pause, exclaimed, in a tone and with a gesture which we could 
not help laughing at as most ludicrously theatrical, Aye, aye, Mr. Pit- 
man ; but, as Hamlet says, ^ While the grass grows, the steed starves.’ 
The proverb is somewhat musty.” 

I think, sir,” continued he, " you must recollect me. My name is 
Atkinson, and we have played together on the same boards.” Now, to 
render this singular dialogue intelligible, it may be as well to hint that my 
friend Pitman, though now destined to a share in administering the desti- 
nies of India, or, in the cant phrase of the day, influencing the fate of 
. eighty miMfUns of our fellow-creatures, had, in the wilder days of his boy- 
hood, cherished a passion for the stage, which had well nigh frustrated the 
hopes of his parents, by whom he had been spoiled, and consigned himself 
to the vagrant and precarious life of a country-player. One of his last 
exhibitions had been in a barn, where he had played Lothario with great 
applause, and the tall strapping personage who had taken so prominent a 
part in what would have been a serious tragedy to us all, had he persisted 
ia was on the same occasion the Horatio. It was not extraordinary, 
then, that he should have instantly recognized Pitman’s voice, though pro- 
bably, from the various difties in which he was engaged, and the distance 
betwixt the passengers and the crew of a large Indiaman, no recognition 
had taken place between them in the former part of the voyage. This 
strange incident providentially interposed a pause to the dreadful resolve of 
Atkinson, and M disposed to listen with some degree of deference to 
the - advice of one, who, from the congeniality of their former pursuits, 
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M«in«d tD have acquired some degree of rightful influence over hiin. ;Ia 
these emergencies, a minute or two gained is every thing; and luckily, it 
furnished a man they used to call Sawnie Anderson an opportunity to dis- 
play a little of the national delibcr«ativeness of the Scottish character ; nor 
could it have been displayed more auspiciously. Aweel, lads,” said An- 
derson, I dinna ken but what the gentleman, though he be one of the 
player-folks, and therefore of absolute needeessity a wild, graceless, ne’er- 
do-weell sort of person, may be right after a\ For my part, 1 aye like to 
see things of moment gane about in a heedful, sober, serious manner, and 
I’m sure ye’ve nae reason to think other than that our present object is one 
of the greatest import, baith to oursells and a’ it concerns. 1 needna fash 
hardly to add, that our deceesion ought to be the dececsion of the whole, 
and not of a part. So let us put it to the vote, as they do in our court of 
session.” Anderson’s power over the minds of his auditors was instanta- 
neously felt. Good nature and good conduct, added to the gift of the gab, 
made his advice on all occasions authoritative. Even Lawly, a hot-headed 
Irishman, seemed all acquiescence. Sawnie speaks fair,” said he, and 
shrugging up his shoulders, with a good-humoured smile, — its a mLsfartin 
of mine always to be as dry as a biscuit, whenever there is a dacent oppor- 
tunity of thumbing a noggin. But let us stay by our duty till we are all 
safe, and then, with the captain’s lave, we will talk the matter over a 
whacking jug of the craturc, — that is, you knows honeys, if the stuff be 
of the reel sort, warm, swatc, and strong.” The debate of this enlightened 
wittenageinote saved us ail. The first mate came from below^ with a fresh 
watch of men he could depend on to quell the mutiny, and the contumacious 
instantly returned to their duty. The gale subsided ; the leak was sub- 
dued, and the Honourable Company's ^hip got, in a ragged plight. 

With overweathered ribs and tattered sails, 
into Simon’s Bay. The cessation of danger was a signal for the revival of 
the petty plots and intrigues of the cuddy; gossip and tittle-tattle again put 
forth their .stings from the most blooming of lips, and piques and jealousies 
innumerable again raised their whirlwinds in the gentlest of bosoms. Every 
thing was restored to its former comfortable state of spite, aiitipathy, and 
discord. 

A few minutes, during which the peril was most imminent, had been fated 
minutes for Pitman. IMic history of his future life and the colour of his 
future fortunes were involved in them, liikc the Vasco of Camoens, he 
had invoked heaven during the storm, and Venus came to his aid. Those 
precious minutes, though probably the last to both of them, had revealed 
to him that the entire affections of a little pretty and elegant girl (Lucy Sea- 
grave) were wholly his. She clung around h*"™ as her natural protector in 
the appalling .scene of terror, and her partner in the death that speedily 
awaited them. They were married not long after their arrival at Calcutta ; 
and time moved with them as on wings of down, and all went off as 
merrily as if, instead of being merely a wTiter, and having a year s proba- 
tion to undergo at college before he could be deemed -eJigible even to a 
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minor appointment 1^^ reaping a hirvost of 

rupees. ‘ ■■■ '■ • ■* 

At that time, the judicious restraints imposed on getting into debt, whWh ' 
the Govemment were subsequently induced lo adopt, did not exist, or, if 
they existed, were not rigorously enforced. Pitman found many friends, 
or rather companions, to help him " waste his borrowed purse.'* Poor 
Lucy, thoughtless and foolish herself, was of all creatures on earth the least 
calculated to wean another from thoughtlessness and folly. That portion 
of her life %vhicli had yet passed away, had been occupied with trifles. She 
had been crammed with accomplishments, — music, drawing, dancings 
gymnastics. She could execute difficult passages on her instrument, and her 
voice, naturally sweet, had exchanged its native tones for the Italian Iritl 
and soprano, in which neither nature nor the heart had any thing to do ; 
and the mock-compliments, the more high-flown the more to her taste, 
which she was accustomed to hear from the fops that lounged around her, 
as she exhibited her powers in obedience to the usual maternal requisition, — 
‘‘now, dear Lucy, do oblige Mr. F. or Lady !>. with that charming air 
of Pacr or that exquisite overture of VVinter,"-^had made admiration a 
necessary of life to her, while it blinded or rendered her quite indifferent t<l 
its sincerity. She was trained to the drawing-room only; that alone wa» 
the sphere for which her mind M'as disciplined, as if she had not been framed 
for more dignified purposes than the ottomans, and settees, and rose-wood 
tables, and horizontal pianos, which constitute its ornaments; and thus her 
existence became of little more use to herself or to others, than the feeble 
flutter of an insect. 

Had Pitman been mated with one educated to domestic duties, or with 
one who could have taken her share in the struggle wiih domestic difficul- 
ties, he would have perhaps been happy and respectable in all the relations 
Providence had destined him to fill. His companionable qualities were, 
moreover, inauspicious circumstances in his fortunes. His theatrical mania 
returned upon him. Atkinson was instcilled as a kind of English major 
domo in his establishment ; and Pitman w as unquestionably the most efficient 
and versatile performer at the Barrackpoor theatricals. He, therefore, had 
a long round of engagements on his hands, and though at that time a writer 
only, he hearkened to the promptings of timt false ambition, which makes 
folly imitative and extravagance contagious. Bond upon bond was given 
to the tender-hearted baboo, who is always at hand to supply tlic necessities 
of the distressed civilian ; and at the year s end, to make things correct and 
even, and to save “ master trouble and bobbery," the same person was 
kind enough to compute the twelve per cent, interest and to absorb it into 
the principal, taking a fresh bond for the whole. They, who never visited 
India, will naturally ask, who this good-natured, amiable creature is, tbat 
is so prompt on these occasions to relieve the wants of the young and inex- 
perienced ? I will give tlie explanation in the words of an intelligent* 
observer of the evils he describes. 

• Tyticr’s Considerations on India. Two vols. LondoUi 1816 . 
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fte bibMof Buildings issome native <of property, who mhkra tlie 
best use of his ready money in lending it to the young civilians. The high 
intfSrest .and the hlameable facility with which these natives advance thdr 
money, are among the most trifling part of the evil. When a sum of any 
magnitude is advanced, one of his poor and needy relations is received into 
the house pf the borrower, and from that period till the debt is paid, forms 
one of his establishment. This sircar, as he is called, receives wages ; and 
his nominal employment is to keep accounts of the expenditure of the house- 
hoM, and the sums advanced by the baboo. Ills actual duties are to insinuate 
himself into the management of the family, to cheat in all the articles he buys, 
to enhance the price of every thing by a per-centage from the dealers. Should 
thehorrower refuse the sircar admittance into his household, the loan is 
refused. Such is the relative situation of the young writer, the baboo, and 
his shear, while the civilian continues at college. The field of spoil only 
opens when he is promoted to an appointment. If the situation is worthy his 
attention, the baboo himself accompanies him to his station, and insists on being 
employed in some official situation. If his request is refused, a sight of the 
bond ensures compliance. If the appointment be an inferior one, the baboo 
despatches one perhaps more of his sircars. These are now presented with 
some of the lower offices in the court or district. The same spirit of cunning 
and avarice which covered their petty exactions, accompanies them in their 
higher stations. Directed by the baboo, they intermeddle with all the official 
concerns of their master * * * * The account, meanwhile, is running 
on at interest It is seldom, if ever, that the young writer looks into his own 
affairs; and when he docs, his astonishment lasts but a short time; nor is it 
often succeeded by good resolutions. On the contrary, how often do wc hear 
the young men assert that they can never pay their debts, so to what good 
purpose should they retrench ? 

Pitman’s career was a practical commentary on these sensible remarks. 
Horses, carriages, equipage, the dress of Ins wife, consisting of the most 
recherchaes articles of English millinery, wines of the most expensive 
kind, hookahs, hookabadars, soon demanded the addition of another enor- 
mous item to clear off the tradesmen’s bills contracted during a college resi- 
dence. At last came an appointment : it M'as that of assistant to a collector. 
The comparative seclusion of a residence uj) the country to the bustle of 
the presidency was compensated by increased comforts or rather luxuries; 
by expensive hospitalities to visitors, some of whom were so obliging to 
favour them with visits of several months’ duration for the benevolent pur- 
pose— rcxccl lent beings ! — of assisting them to fly from ennui. Soon after 
Pitfnan had received his appointment, I Ief\ Calcutta for a distant station^ 
and many months did not elapse before I wiis gratified by learning tliat he 
had t)een promoted to the important and responsible office of collector. 
Although I cannot say I had not some misgivings as to the prudence of the 
young couple, in whose fortunes I could not help feeling a more than ordi- 
nary interest, I hoped for the best; and tlie labours and duties of my own 
offiqe, if they did not obliterate my attachment, produced the natural effect 
of my being less identified with his concerns. A correspondence, however, 
ensued, as usual, brisk at first, but gradually subsiding into an annual letter 
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dir* tiro' 11^; till^ at year after yelir rolled aMtfy/ atld» I kdard 

nbthing of Ae odllector of C ^ 

Pitmftn wanted a pursuit. His official one was not to his fancy. ^ ^ This 
was Ae key of his destiny. He could not bear solitude, and it is the love 
of Companionship that ruins Englishmen in India. I attribute much of tny 
security from the temptations that beset us in that country, to a habit long 
cultivated of studying sometimes, with the view of graphically delineating 
them (for I was a tolerable draughtsman), the objects of external nature, 
and that too in places where she was neither grand nor interesting. Even 
in a barren sandy country, wdiere dreary wastes alone expanded before me, 
I could find something that fed and nurtured my contemplative musings. 
Like Wordsworth, too, I entertained an esteem for the meanest natural 
production, and could never bring myself to dislike a nettle, or a dock, or 
the humblest plant, mere expletives, as it were, which nature makes use of 
in filling up the grand outline of her compositions. I have been in stations 
where a white face has not beamed on me for more than two years. What 
enabled me, you ask, to sustain this weight of solitude, which would have 
been insupportable to many — and to Pitman, worse than death ? It was 
Ae study of this beautiful round earth in all her varieties ; and a gradually 
increasing love for the insensate things that lie on its surface : a knowledge 
never fugitive and unstable, like that which is gathered from human converse, 
because the objects with which it is conversant are lasting as nature herself; 
knd cleave to the soul of man, which is immortal. 

In the remote and unfrequented part of India, however, where I resided, 
reports and whisperings of the doings amongst the busy crowds of the pre- 
sidency, occasionally, though at long intervals, found their way through the 
loop-holes of my retreat. And now and then I was recreated by the arrival 
of a civil or military visitant, w ho had the usual claim on my slender hospi- 
talities of every traveller whose road lay through a half-deserted district; 
and an extemporaneous kid or fowl could at any time be had, and in a short 
time make its appearance in the shape of a tolerable curry. On such occa- 
sions, when my bungalow was cheered by a white countenance, and in 
exchange for the subdued pliant features of the Hindu, I perused the linea- 
ments of manly independence so legibly charactered in the European face, 
I felt a pleasure, which long solitude had rendered intense, and which a 
miscellaneous succession of white visitors would not have enabled to ieel 
half so exquisitely. When these incidents, therefore, did happetiy^^liloy 
Were complete restoratives to my spirits. For this reason, I : Heed hardly 
say, that it did my heart good, one morning, to hear annoutioied to me the 
arrival of an Englishman fresh from the living world, and, as I supposed, 
overflowing, of course, with some of its most interesting details. He was 
an indigo- planter, and over our evening bottle of Madeira, I endeavoured 
to extract from him, amongst other intelligence which I was anxious to get 
from him, something ^\yout poor Pitman. But the man of indigo was of 
the class described by Pliny — homines paulo iardiores^ et crasstores. 
He had Ac habit, too, of .speaking by instalments, and Ae words fell froth 
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lifca imut^-guns. He uttered^ indeed, only the leading worda of 
his sentence, leaving his auditor to fill up the intervening spaces. He 
reminded me of those interesting fragments of antiquity, in Livy and Taci- 
tus, which required a Freinshemius to supply with his conjectures. 1 was 
aware that he had something eventful to tell about Pitman ; but all 1 could 
get from him was unconnected phrases ; each, indeed, was of unplcasing 
import ; but with a little ingenuity I found that the words that fell from this 
short-hand speaker could be woven into something continuous, from which 
the real incident might at last be extorted. For instance ; my inquiries, 
though eagerly put, were answered in this fashion : Pitman — eloped — 
ertm. con, — Supreme Court — left her — ^broken heart — rapid decline — 
Julia Barton — married again.*' Now, from these fragments, I could 
clearly make out that Pitman's domestic peace had undergone a severe 
wound ; that Lucy had been weak and faithless ; that the Supreme Court 
bad. dipided on the case ; that her seducer had deserted her, leaving her to 
die of a broken heart ; — and my friend, en rhanche, as the French say, 
had found another help-mate in Miss Julia Barton. But my communicative 
friend muttered something more, relative to Pitman, which 1 was not then 

CBldipus enough to unriddle: such as — d d unlucky — two lack and a 

half — auditor’s office — lose the service." I pushed the wine about, think- 
ing that the bottle would either awaken his memory or increase his stock of 
words. At last I got from him some broken hints of a political kind;— 
that important measures were in agitation at the presidency, which, by 
taking away the officers* batta, would render the military service not worth 
entering into, and destroy the moral strength and efficiency of the Com- 
pany’s army. But probably my own commentary is rather too explicit, for 
ail the discourse in which the intelligence was involved was this merely— 

Retrench— Governor General — d d boobies the Directors — batta cut 

off— subalterns — army not worth a louse." Late in the evening, we took 
leave of each other ; and the next morning, the indigo-merchant was snug 
in his palanqucen, jolting along the road to another station. 

Not long afterwards, the elliptical passages of my visitor's narrative 
about Pitman were filled up by the only commentator who could satisfacto- 
rily supply them, — Pitman himself. His letter, after apologizing for his 
long silence,* entered into the sad history of his domestic calamity. It com- 
municated, indeed, the fact of his marriage with Miss Barton, but said not 
tifJliOjA of the solace which such an event had imparted to his wounded spirit 
filling up the dreary vacuity of blighted love with new affections, 
puttiug forth ^ir early buddings, the presage of mature blossoms, and fill- 
ing his desolate bosom again with hope and gladness. Whether, however, 
he was again happy from the relighting of the hymeneal lamp, not a sylla- 
ble of his letter indicated. It should seem that, in the secluded station of 
his collectorship, bickerings arose between Lucy and her husband; that a 
colonel, who had long been their visitor, had seduced her from her home ; 
and afterwards, the common termination of such stories, basely deserted 
her. Now and then, indeed, there was a troubled passage tliat shewed he 
had not regained his former peace ; and I thought I perceived it was some- 
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thing resulting from bis own want of conduct that agitated him. You may 
always asoevtain, with tolerable, correctness, from a man’s letters or conver- 
sation, whether the suffering he is revealing to you arises from another’s 
conductor his own. In the latter case, tliough self-love is pretty expert in 
stiffing self-accusation, the wretchedness seems too hopeless and irremediable 
to have been caused by another. In Pitman’s case, there was no reason for 
despair, particularly as he had repaired his misfortune by a second union. 
The inference I drew then, — it turned out afterwards to be too correct, — ^was 
this ; that Pitman’s extravagance had betrayed him into a misappropriation 
of the public money of which he was in the official receipt ; and then the 
oracular murmurs of the indigo-man became clear as day, and stood fortli 

in the fulness of solution ; and the disjointed words— d d unlucky — 

two lack and a half — auditor’s office,” — ^told the sad tale as circumstantially 
as if the wire-drawn Guicciardini himself had been its historian. 

I felt for my friend. The maxims of the world, on these occasi||is, did 
not much harmonize with my notions of friendship and what is required 
from it; 1 mean those maxims, according to which no suffering is deemed 
worthy of commiseration, which a man brings on himself ; — whereas there 
Js no suffering that stands so much in need of it. T had long been buried 
in my ** obscure sojourn;” a vacation of my judicial duties was at liand. 
I resolved to get leave of absence from the presidency and journey to my 
unhappy friend. Perhaps 1 might persuade him to retrace his course, or help 
him at least by my advice to arrange his affairs : — at any rate rouse him 
from the torpor of despair. The distance was great, and lay through a 
difficult country, full of jungles infested by beasts of prey, or by deeoity 
plunderers, who think that when their hands arc in, they may as well mur- 
der as rob those who fall in their way. But my purpose was deliberately 
formed, and common obstacles had no effect upon it. My long seclusion 
had imparted a warm intensity to my feelings, which they would not, per- 
haps, have acquired amidst the wear and tear of society. 1 communed with 
my conscience, and was^ answered by its plaudits. 1 felt myself a mis- 
sionary of good, sent on a more than earthly errand, to minister to the 
afflicted, to reconcile an unhappy man to himself and the world, and — Ablest 
beyond utterance such a consummation ! — to recall him once more tp virtue 
and happiness. Never ought wc to despair in such cases. The stains that 
pollute the moral character of a man are never indelible, and thoijig|h^^ey 
have often marred the loveliness of dispositions naturally gO(^, wejl^bt 
not to turn from them with disgust or aversion. These thotfj^h&Miigea 
toilsome march over a wide extent of country, and the coil^^ame^^c^ m 
benevolent object made its fatigues an amusement. 


\^Tke cmcluston next month 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA.* 

The fourth book of the division containing the criminal laws, properly so 
called, relates to employing abusive language a species of offence 
which is seldom recognized by legislators in genera], unless under peculiar 
circumstances ; and the translator premises that it is not to be supposed that 
laws of this nature are often or very strictly enforced. The principle upon 
whi(jh these provisions form a part of the criminal code, as laid down by a 
commentator, is a just one, namcl}', tliat “ opprobrious and insulting lan- 
guage hasi. naturally a tendency to produce quarrels and affrays,'^ or, as we 
should say, a breach of the peace. 

In ordinary cases, the punishment for abusive language is ten blows ; 
but when the individual, to whom it is addressed, is in authority over the 
offender, the penalty is increased to sixty, seventy, and 100 blows, accord- 
ing to the relative rank of the parties. A slave, who addresses abusive 
language to his master, is subject to the penalty of death by strangulation ; 
and if he abuses his master’s relations, iic is punishable in a degree propor- 
tioned to their proximity to the master, the degrees varying from sixty 
to eighty blows, and banishment: the last is the measure of punishment 
allotted to a hired servant abusing his master. 

Abusive language addressed to an elder relation, to a parent, or to 
paternal grand-parents, to a husband’s relations by a wife, or a wddow, or 
to a wife’s father or rnotlicr, are punishable with blows varying in number 
according to the relative circumstances of the parties to each other. 

There is no clause,” says the code, respecting abusive language 
addressed by a principal wife to her husband, as the interposition of the 
laws can scarcely be supposed to be necessary ; yet if such a case should 
occur, the magistrates may lawfully award a punishment of fifty blows, 
according to the law respecting offences against propriety.” 

As no definition is given in the code of what constitutes ‘‘ abusive lan- 
guage,” this point, like many others in the Cliinese law, is left necessarily 
to the discretion of the magistrate : a dangerous weapon in such a country 
as China. 

The subject of tlie fifth book is indictments and informations ;** and it 
begins by specifying the legal mode of lay ing complaints before the govern- 
ment by the subjects of the empire. They must be addressed, in the first 
instance, to the lowest tribunal in the district, from which cognizance ot 
the affair may be transferred to tlie superior tribunals in regular gradation. 
An' individual, who proceeds at once to a superior tribunal, is punishable witli 
fifty blows, though his complaint should be just and his information correct : 
such is the rigid adherence of the Chinese legislators to order and regu- 
larity ! 

Anonymous informations arc treated with contempt. Any person pre- 
senting an information or complaint containing direct criminal charges 
against a particular individual, without the informant’s name, is to be 

* Continued from p. ISB, 
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strangled^ although his charges should prove true ; and any officer of 
government, who acts upon such anonymous information, is punishable with 
100 blows. All anonymous informations or complaints are to be destroyed, 
and no person, whether accused justly or not, is liable to conviction or 
punishment on the ground of anonymous charges. This is a far more 
liberal enactment than might have been expected in China. 

A magistrate refusing to take cognizance of informations legally made is 
liable to punishment, unless he be related by blood or marriage to the 
accuser or accused, or had ever served under cither party, or had been 
habitually the enemy or public adversary of cither ; in all which cases the 
magistrate must decline to act and must transfer the case to another juris- 
diction, under the penalty of forty blows, even if the sentence be just and 
impartial. This is a very salutary provision. 

The punishment for laying false and malicious informations, is nicely 
apportioned according to the nature of the crime charged, the effect of the 
accusation upon the party falsely accused, and other minute circumstances, 
W'hich are set forth in a very long section, containing a graduated scale of 
penalties, as usual in this code, and by which the responsibility of each 
individual for the truth of the charges he may bring forward publicly before 
a magistrate is, in every imaginalde case, ])recisely determined. It will 
be recollected that oaths arc never ref|uircd, nor even admitted, in judicial 
proceedings, nor do the Chinese specifically punish the breach of an oath, 
when introduced into private investigations or adjustments of disputes. 

One of the strongest traits of the patriarchal character attaching to the 
Chinese theory of government, is that in which criminal informations by 
members of a family against their seniors are discouraged. It is enacted, 
that a son accusing his father or mother, a grandson his paternal grand- 
father or grandmother, a wife her husband or his parents or paternal grand- 
parents, shall be punished with 100 blows and three years' banishment, 
even if the accusation prove true ; and the accused, if they voluntarily 
surrender and plead guilty, are entitled to pardon ; and if the charge should 
prove either in part or wholly false, the accuser is to be strangled. In 
the case of more distant relations, the punishment is moderated according 
to the degree of affinity between the parties. The only exceptions from 
the provisions of this law are in favour of those who justly accuse their 
relations of treason, rebellion, concealment of criminals, and the suppres- 
sion or compromise of great offences against the state, or the mother of 
killing the accuser’s father, or his adopted mother of killing his natural 
mother, where the exception comes in aid of the principle of the rule ; and 
in instances where the accuser has been himself robbed or maltreated by a 
relation, in which case the law, as we have already seen, gives him a 
remedy.* A parent accusing his child, grand-parents their grandchild or 
his wife, a husband his inferior wife, or a master his slave or hired servant, 
is not punishable. 

All children and grandchildren, who are wilfully disobedient to the 
instructions and commands of their fathers, mothers, and paternal grand- 

» See vol. Iv, p. 268 . 
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parents, or who do not adequately provide for their support and sustenance, 
are punishable with 100 blows. 

Persons upwards of eighty, or under ten years of age, are incapaci- 
tated from prosecuting informations, except such as concern high treason, 
rebellion, and other crimes of magnitude, because, as it is sensibly 
remarked, in ordinary cases they are entitled to redeem themselves from the 
penalty of bringing false accusations by a fine, and therefore do not incur 
the same responsibility as other informers. 

The exciting and promoting of prosecutions is a punishable offence ; and 
it is added that an adulterer, who is guilty of advising and instructing 
the adulteress to accuse her legitimate son of a neglect of bis filial duty, 
shall be punished as a contriver of murder.'' 

In eases where criminals belong to tlic military class, the military com- 
manding officer has concurrent jurisdiction with the civil magistrate, and 
sometimes an exclusive right of adjudicating. 

Officers of government, interested in private civil causes, are prohibited 
from prosecuting or defending their suits personally : they must appoint 
another person for that purpose, and refrain from interposing their influence 
or authority with the magistrate who has cognizance of the affair. 

The next book is devoted to the oflences coming under the head of 

bribery and corruption a head which requires not much nicety of 
legislation in any other country than China, where, indeed, the effectual 
check of such practice is much needed. Nothing, however, can more 
strongly shew the discordance between the theory and practice of the 
Chinese code, than the notorious fact, that, in spite of the various provi- 
sions against bribery, in all its forms and disguises, the corruption of the 
government officers, in all the departments of administration, in China, is 
systematic. 'Fhat flagrant acts of bribery do not, as the learned translator 
remarks, always escape unpunished, is doubtless true ; but it is inconceiv- 
able how the laws we are about to specify can remain a dead letter, unless 
we suppose that, with other provisions in the code, they are never meant 
to be enforced, and, 

■ like forfeits in a barber’s shop. 

Stand more in mock than mark. 

The law against corruption begins by enacting that all civil and military 
officers, as well as all persons who have employments without rank under 
government, when convicted of receiving a bribe, whether the purpose be 
lawful or unlawful, shall be deprived of their rank and offices, and be 
further punished according to a scale in proportion to the value of the bribe 
received : the highest penalty being strangulation, which is affixed to the 
accepting a bribe of the value of upwards of 120 ounces of silver, when 
the object is in itself lawful ; and of eighty ounces and upwards, when the 
object is unlawful. 

Misappropriations of moneys, wdiich do not come under the description 
of a bribe to do any specific act, consisting of every species of pecuniary 
overcharge, in respect to fines for offences, presents to officers upon taking 
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charge of their governments, exaction of more than the just amount of 
revenue from the people, unnecessary and extravagant expenditure of the" 
public money or of the labour of the people, though not conducive to 
the advantage of tlie offender, are punishable, though in a less degree than 
actual briber}*. 

Rewards paid after the transaction, whether the object be lawful or not, 
are considered as corrupt receipts, and are punishable in the same manner 
as bribery ; and the contracting and agreeing to accept a bribe, to do any 
act, lawful or unlawful, is punishable in a less degree than receiving a bribe. 

The offer of a bribe to an officer of government by any individual, who 
endeavours thereby to prevail upon him to deviate from the law, is punish- 
able, and the bribe offered is forfeited to government. 

The extortion of loans, lending of money at exorbitant interest, and the 
buying or selling of goods upon an unfair valuation, by official persons, in 
their district; and the purchasing of articles by persons in authority without 
immediately paying for them, or borrowing clothes, furniture and the like, 
without returning the same within a month, arc punishable as corrupt 
transactions without bribery. Such persons, accepting from the inhabitants 
of their district presents consisting of its produce or manufacture, arc to 
be punished, at the least, with forty blows. I'he families or suite of such 
officers committing such offences arc also liable to a penalty less by two 
degrees than the head or master. 

These arc some of the provisions which are made to guard the purity of 
the public functionaries in China. It is difficult to understand how', in the 
face of them, the transactions so openly practised at Canton can be tole- 
rated, unless foreigners are to be considered out of the pale of the law, 
and liable to be pillaged with impunity. 

The seventh book is on forgeries and frauds."' 

The falsification of an imperial edict is punished with death : an error 
or omission in engrossing such edict is punishable with 100 blows. The 
falsification or forgery of the edicts of certain other great officers is also 
punished with death. No distinction is made between principals and accc.s- 
sarics. The forgery of edicts of subordinate officers is a crime of less 
magnitude, and is punished by blows and banishment. The false delivery 
of verbal orders is punishable with almost equal severity. 

False and deceitful communications to the sovereign, either verbally or 
in writing, are crimes punishable with blows and banishment. A false 
and deceitful report of a criminal investigation, or other judicial proceed- 
ings, is also punishable with blows and banishment. 

Counterfeiting official seals, the imperial almanac, or revenue-stamps, is 
punishable in the same manner. 

Counterfeiting the current coin (copper) of the realm involves all the 
persons concerned, the master of the manufactory, and the workmen 
employed therein, in the penalty of deatl). Those who clip or file down 
the current coin are punishable with 100 blowS. The imitating gold and 
silver by means of metallic compounds is punishable by blows and banish- 
tnent. 
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Impostors^ who, by forged deeds or instruments of investiture, pass 
themselves off as officers of government, are punishable with blows and 
banishment; and any officer of government attached to the court, and 
employed near the person of the’ sovereign, who privately investigates state 
affairs in any part of the empire, pretending to have especial authority for 
that purpose, is to be beheaded. 

“ Whoever falsely asserts that he has discovered prognostics in the 
heavens, shall be punislied with sixty blows and one year's banishment ; 
but whenever there are really any omens of calamity, if the officers of the 
astronomical board fail to give a true and faithful notice thereof, they shall 
suffer a punishment two degrees more severe than that last mentioned." 

Officers of government pretending sickness or death, with a view of 
escaping difficult parts of their duty, are punishable with blows and banish- 
ment ; as well as those who wound or disable themselves in order to 
become entitled to an exemption from the (|uestion by torture. 

All persons who, after seducing any individual to transgress the law, or 
to combine with them for any unlawful purpose, afterwards become infor- 
mers against such individual, cither with a view to injure him or to the 
reward expected to accrue from his apprehension, shall be held guilty of 
the crime of the offender, and be liable to the same punishment: one 
degree being abated if it be capital. 


CONVEllSTON OF HINDUS. 

To TiiK Editor. 

Sir As the Late Resident in India” still preserves his mcogTiiVo, in his 
reply to iny last observations, to them I can only refer him ; at the same tiiiip, 
on my taking leave of him, he must permit me to say, that he has totally 
failed, both in his quotation from a missionary report, and from the stntcniciit 
of Archdeacon Robinson, to invalidate that part of niy evidence in the House 
of Lords, which he thought proper to attack. Until it can be demonstrated 
that a Hindoo of respectability and property, in the full possession of his 
highly-valued rights and privileges of caste — his cherished birthright — has, 
from sincere conviction of the truths of the Gospel, become a convert to 
Christianity, my position remains unshaken and unaflectcd by all adduced by 
the “ Late Resident in India.” 

To others I leave the defence of the venerable society which fostered the 
pastoral efforts of a Schwartz and a Gericke, and who now, through the instru- 
mentality of its able missionaries, is being employed in diffusing so widely in 
our eastern empire the benefits of education ; for, after all, it must be obvious 
that education presents the only means likely to improve the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the natives of India.— lam. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Baber. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BRAHMIN AND AN EUROPEAN. 

# * « « 

Eur. These doctrines of materialism and necessity, for which you contend, 
must be regarded as heretical in your own country. To me, indeed, they seem 
almost equivalent to atheism. 

Ba. So far are they in iny mind from being of an atheistical tendency, that 
I cannot but regard them as the only tenable forms of pure theism. 

Eur. You surprise me ! And, but for the general seriousness of your pre- 
vious conversation, I should imagine you were inclined to banter ; for atheists 
in this country are generally materialists and necessarians. 

Br. They are so, perhaps, in all countries. Yet it does not therefore fol- 
low, that materialists and necessarians are, by means of those doctrines, 
atheists. Rather, I think I can make it appear to you that these doctrines are 
the legitimate consequences of a belief in an Omnipresent and All-powerful 
Spirit. 

Eur. I am prepared to hear your proofs with attention ; but I do not antici- 
pate conviction. 

Br. I will commence, then, with the doctrine which you call materialism. 
Your idea of man is that he is composed of two parts, body and spirit ; that 
the body is visible, organized, sensible, perishable; that the spirit is invisible, 
and though created, 3'et not composed of parts, or liable to decay. You have 
not the idea of spirit as being a mere breath, or vapour, or like what the ancient 
Greeks called ? 

Eur. Certainly not, for all these notions contain something material, and 
I regard spirit and matter as containing scarcely any principles in common. 
Now I cannot conceive it possible that two material substances' should at one 
and the same time occupy one and the same place ; yet there is no impossibility 
that a spiritual and a material substance should occupy the same place at the 
same time. 

Br. You are of opinion then that matter may exclude matter, but that 
matter cannot exclude spirit ? 

Eur. That is my opinion; and I believe it is the general opinion of those 
who hold the doctrine of the spirituality of the human mind, or indeed of the 
existence of spirit at all. 

Br. You speak of spirit and matter occupying the same place at the same 
time ; have you an idea of two spirits occupying the same place at the same 
time? 

Eur. I have never, indeed, thought It necessary to form such a specula- 
tion ; for as spirit is so essentially different from matter, it is almost, if not 
altogether, impossible to conceive of it as existing and occupying any given 
space after the manner of a material substance. 

Br. Clearly so ; but you have admitted, and must admit, that matter and 
spirit may be in the same place at the same time; now if spirit be in the same 
place as matter, it must be in some place : the question is not whether spirit 
occupies places as matter does, but whether it exists in place. It certainly does 
not occupy place to the exclusion of matter, but if it be where matter is, it 
must be in some place. 

Eur. By conceiving spirit to exist in any limited space you give it shape, 
which is one of the attributes of matter : and the idea of shape seems quite 
inconsistent with my notion of spirit. 
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Br, So it does with mine. But I do not see how you can get rid of the 
, notion of some shape connected with a finite and limited spirit. Here am I 
conversing with you in the city called London. Have I a spirit ? 

Eur. 1 think you have. 

Ba. And is that spirit anywhere or nowhere ? 

Eva, It is somewhere, no doubt. 

Br. You do not think that it is in Calcutta, now that my body is in Lon- 
don ? 

Eur. I do not. 

Bu. You think, then, that there is a place where my spirit is, and that there 
is a place where it is not ? 

Eur. It is impossible to think otherwise. 

Br. Will you not find it difficult to imagine a place where spirit is, and a 
place where it is not, without conceiving the possibilit}' of drawing a line be- 
tween the two ? 

Eur. It is difficult, if not impossible. 

Br. Drawing a line then between the place w'hcrc spirit is and the place 
where it is not, is clearly giving spirit a shape. For if my spirit be in London 
at this time and not in Calcutta, it is also in Middlesex and not in Essex ; and 
if it be in Middlesex and not in Essex, it must cither fill the whole of Middle- 
sex or occupy some part of it only. If it fill the whole count}'^, or only part 
of it, still there is a line to be drawn between where it is and where it is not. 

Eur. Yon appear to be attem[)ting to drive me into some absurdity con- 
cerning spirit, and yet you perplex your own notions of deity by proving that 
spirit must essentially have shape. 

Br. By no means. Shajic is as repugnant to my notions of spirit as it can 
be to yours. I am only endeavouring to shew you that shape is inseparable 
from the notion of finite spirit; for finite is bouiuled, limited, defined in 
its measure and dimensions, consequently shaped. But the infinite spirit, 
which I call God, has no shape, for we cannot say of it, that it is here and 
not there. Now your notion of the Divine Spirit dillers not, I think, from 
mine. 

Eur. We seem to have the same notions on that point. But how does all 
this tend to prove your point, that the doctrine of materialism is one of the 
foundations of pure theism? 

Br. Is it not essential to pure theism that w e regard the deity as a pure and 
perfect spirit, filling immensity with his presence ? Do we not consider him 
to be always every where ? 

Eun. Most undoubtedly. 

Br. Now, can you imagine there can be two omnipresent spirits in the uni- 
verse ? 

Eur. I cannot conceive it possible ; for if there could be two, there could 
be two thousand. The one omnipresent spirit excludes any other omnipresent 
spirit. 

Br. I think you have almost admitted, that finite spirits must have place, 
and having place must have shape. 

Euh. Nay, nay, I can never admit that spirit, being invisible, has shape. 

Br. Yes, but do you not admit, that though no two portions of matter 
can be, at one and the same time, in the same pldcc, yet that spirit may be in 
the same place that matter is, and can you imagine any substance occupying 
space and having no shape ? 

Eur. But we cannot reason concerning spirit as concerning matter. 
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Br. Clearly not : and that is the reason why I contend that your notiofiiof 
finite spirit involves an absurdity, because it compels you to reason of spirit, as 
of matter. But to return to what I was just now saying ; you cannot admit of 
the existence of two omnipresent spirits? 

£ua. Of course, 1 cannot. 

Br. You would possibly think it absurd to say that, when immensity is filled 
by an omnipresent spirit, there is room for more ? 

£ur. It would be an absurdity to say so. 

Br. And do you think that there would not be some degree of absurdity 
in saying that two finite spirits can at one and the same time occupy the same 
place ? 

Eur. You misunderstand me; when 1 speak about spirit occupying place, 
it does not occupy place as matter does. 

Br. No, certainly not. It occupies place as spirit does. Well, then, shall 
we not say that matter occupies place, to the exclusion of matter, but not to 
the exclusion of spirit ; and that spirit occupies place, to the exclusion of 
spirit, but not to the exclusion of matter ? 

£ur. I hardly know what to say to that ; for I cannot apprehend how spirit 
occupies place. 

Br. Yet you are sufficiently able to think of the omniprc.sent spirit occupy- 
ing all immensity as to be aware that it would be an absurdity to imagine two 
or more omnipresent spirits occupying the same immensity. 

£(jr. Certainly, I can see there would be an absurdity in such a supposi- 
tion ; for if wc supposed that there were two or more omnipresent spirits, wc 
could not say of one of them that it filled immensity. 

Br. Well, then, would it not be equally absurd to say that two or more 
finite and limited spirits could occupy the same finite and limited space? 

£ur. So it does appear, certainly. 

Br. You see, then, that, on the very ground which prevents you from con- 
sidering it possible that there should be two omnipresent spirits in the uni- 
verse, you are led to conclude that no two finite spirits can at one and the 
same time occupy the same place. 

£ur. I may be led to that conclusion ; and what then ? 

Br* Then you are led to acknowledge, that where one spirit is, another can- 
not be. 

£ua. I see it. 

Br. If then, where one spirit is, another spirit cannot be, will it not follow 
that so much of space, be it greater or less, ns is occupied by a finite spirit, 
cannot at the same time be occupied by the infinite spirit ? And will it not, 
therefore, follow, that if you admit the existence of what you arc pleased to 
call finite spirits, you cither deny the omnipresence of the infinite spirit ? or, 
admitting the omnipresence, you admit that two spirits may be in the same 
place at the same time, and thereby leave room for the admission of two or 
more omnipresent spirits ? On this ground, therefore, do I maintain that the 
denial of what is commonly called the doctrine of immateriality docs not only 
not lead to atheism, but that it is the proper support of a true theism, seeing 
that it is the only theory of spirit which is perfectly compatible with the omni- 
presence of the Infinite Spirit. 

£ur. I sec the drift of your argument, as it concerns the doctrine of mate- 
rialism ; and without admitting that you have convinced me, will you be kind 
enough to proceed to the doctrine of necessity, as another theistical argument ? 
Only let me request of you not to go over the old ground of the argument of 
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necessity in general t but simply let me know how it is that you find in this 
tb^ty an argument in favour of theism. 

Sa* I think I can do that in one word omnipotence. 

Elm. Omnipotence ! 

Br. Yes. I speak of the omnipotence of the Deit}^ which, of course, you 
admit. 

Eur. Of course I admit the divine omnipotence ; but 1 cannot sec how the 
omnipotence of God should have any thing to do with the liberty of the 
human will, either one way or another. 

Br. What is your idea of omnipotence? 

Eur. My idea of omnipotence is expressed by the word itself, which signifies 
possessing almighty power. 

Br. Tliat is, power to do any thing ? 

Eur. Exactly so ; — power over all other power. 

Br. But what do you mean by speaking of all other power, when you speak 
of one being as possessing all power ? for that must be the meaning of the 
word omnipotent. Can there be other power than all power ? 

Eur. There can be no other power than that which the Creator coniniuni- 
cates. 

Br. When you speak of communicating power, do you mean that the Crea- 
tor parts with any power when he thus communicates it ? 

Eur. Certainly he loses no power when he coniinunicatcs power to any of 
his creatures. 

Br. Does he create any new power ? 

Eur. By no means ; ho merely communicates power. 

Br. You must excuse me, if my imperfect knowledge of the language in 
wliich we are now conversing compels me to say that I do not understand 
what is meant by conimiinicating power, when, on the one hand, the Creator 
parts with no power that he possesses, and, on the other, he creates no 
new power. Is the power, which the creature possesses, a power which existed 
before he possessed it, or is it not? 

Eur. You are preparing a dilemma for me. 

Br. I am preparing to make you comprehend your own idea of omnipo- 
tence ; and to shew you that you attribute too much to omnipotence and too 
little to the Omnipotent. 

Eur. You speak paradoxically. How can I attribute too little to the Omni- 
potent when I attribute omnipotence to him? 

Br. But do you attribute omnipotence to him? You attribute to him 
power, great power, the greatest power: but that is not all power. Do you 
not see, if there be any power in the universe besides the power of the Creator, 
that the Creator does not possess all power? You may represent him as 
sujpteme in power, but you do not attribute all power to him, if you represent 
any other being as possessing power. 

Eur. Whatever power created beings possess, they have it in dependence 
on the Supreme Power. 

Br. So far as man is dependent, he has not power. 

Eur. Not supreme power. 

Br. Not any power. I am dependent on the Creator for life ; he gives me 
life, but not the power of life; that rests with him. 

Boa. Then I suppose vou will contend that the Creator gives 3 0 U to will,, 
but not a power over willr 

Br. So l apprehend the matter. 

Jsiat. Joiirn. N.S.Vol. 5. No. 20. 
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Bur. And you hold that you are not the cause of youi* own actions ? 

Br. I hold that I am altogether an effect ; and effects are not causes, 
though they may be the means of the transmission of action. But I will not 
wander into the old discussion of liberty and necessity; it is enough for the 
purpose to shew you that the doctrine of necessity, so far from being at all 
conducive to atheism, is in truth the only view of the subject which is consis- 
tent with the absolute omnipotence of the Creator. Will is a result : is it 
toot? 

Eur. Of course. But you are going now again into the ordinary discus- 
sion of the question of liberty and necessity. 

Bk. I will endeavour to avoid it. When J say that will is a result, I mean 
that though will originates action, yet will itself is originated b}^ the constitu- 
tion of the mind and the position of circumstances, and j'ou can no nioref form 
a philosophical conception of a thought or conception originated by man, than 
you can form a conception of a sixth sense. Man’s being is altogether depen- 
dent, and is but a transmission of impulses; and, as we apprehend, through 
ignorance, thet the beginning of our being is the beginning of time, so wc 
apprehend, by a still deeper ignorance, that the development of choice is 
the spring of action. 

Eur. Thus far you reason as the necessarians ; and I have no objection to 
concede you that point, and to allow the doctrine of necessity to be philoso- 
phically true. But how docs that doctrine comport better with the existence 
of a deity than the doctrine of liberty ? 

Br. Simply for this reason, that necessity supposes God to have all power, 
and man to have none ; while liberty, on the other hand, supposes man to have 
some power, though it supposes God to have greater. Whereas the proper 
notion of God is omnipotence. 

Eur. I see your argument in both points : you think that the omnipresence 
of the Divine Spirit excludes the existence or conception of finite spirits, and 
you conceive that the divine omnipotence excludes all other power. This is 
your meaning, I apprehend? 

Br. It is’ so; but 1 do not suppose that it convinces yon, or shakes your 
faith in your hereditary metaphysical notions. 

Eur. I cannot say that it does ; yet peradventnre it may be as plausible as 
many other metaphysical arguments, which are for the most part talkings about 
that which man understands not and cannot comprehend. 

. Br. I agree with you. 
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THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ASIA xMINOR. 

Chapter I. 

Looking upon Asia Minor as the Holy Land, from which the apostles 
of literature aforetime led out that splendid pilgrimage, the fame of whose 
beauty has gone forth among all nations, I cannot hut wonder that no pen 
has hitherto attempted to embody in a collected form the many pictures(|ue 
and interesting passages of its history. 'Occupying a comparatively small 
space on the vast continent of Asia, it enjoyed all the beauty of a most 
delicious climate united to the advantages of a oonimcrcial situation. 
The Black Sea bathing its northern boundary from the Bosphorus to 
Pontus, and on the south the Mediterranean flinging its waters, like girdles 
of light, about the hundred isles from f .Vote to 1 jesbos, and carrying into 
its almost countless harbours, the costliest produce of the world. 

'J'he influence of climate upon the intellectual faculties is among the 
most mysterious operations of nature ; an excess of heat or of cold seems 
alike prejudicial to their perfect development. The Ksquimaux and the 
inhabitants of the interior of Africa are perhaps upon an equality in mental 
power. If we cast a momentary glance upon the map of any country, we 
generally discover, as w(» aj)proach the south, the gradual improvement of the 
finer senses of the mind. Paphlagonia had no city which we may compare 
with Antioch. The southern part of Italy, we are told by Winckelman, 
produces men of a more majestic figure than either the western or the 
northern provinces, and the Baron de llicdesci lliought that the celebrated 
worship of Venus upon Mount Eryx, in Sicily, arose from the exceeding 
beauty of the women. 'Flie Neapolitans arc said to be more lively than 
the Romans, and the Sicilians than the Neapolitans. The Ionian bpauty 
was proverbial, and wc can readily imagine that the contemplation of so 
much loveliness must have incariuited on the spiritual fancy of the Asiatic- 
Greek that ideal beauty which he breathed, like the buratli of an immortal, 
into his god-men and god-wonicn. The Athenian excelled in beauty of 
feature, and the Asiatic-Greek in delicious graeelulness of form. T'hc 
sculptors of Asia Minor, on this account j)r()l»ably, wrought their statues 
without any^ covering; a custom which soon passed into (hccce, and we find 
that, after the Peloponnesian war, the graces were represented with no 
drapery. It has been remarked of the Greeks, and the observation applies 
with equal force to their Asiatic colonies, that their eyes were peculiarly 
large, and the optic power proportionably increased. 1 Ixdicve it to be a 
fact physically certain, that no people of the present age have the orbit of 
the eye so widened. It has been supposed, indeed, that as the Chinese and 
Japanese women liave discovered a method of contracting the diaphragm 
of tlie eye-lid, and so make their eyes appear unnaturally small, the 
Greek, in like manner, might have been acquainted with a secret of exten- 
sion. But this is evidently an error; and I only mention tlio fact because 
to this singular gift oflfcature much of the surpassing grace of the Greek 
designs has been attributed.^ 

• Pauw, Ucvherrlies Philosophiqucs sur U's (’iters. 
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Sir ^Williaia Jones ihought thnt the almost unvaried serenity of ti Penrianr^ 
sky would induce Ihe native poet, sleeping the greater portion’ of the yeiu; ^ 
on the house-top, to meditate with more than common delight upon the 
iniuences and eharms of the heavenly elements, and be accounted in this 
manner for the allusions to the moon and stars so frequently recurring in 
the Persian poets. To the same and similar causes may be traced the 
general diffusion of imaginative feeling among the eastern nations. 1 
believe there is a manuscript in the Bodleian library at Oxford, containing 
the lives of more tlian 130 Persian poets. But if Persia even rivalled Asia 
Minor in tlic plenitude of her poetic spirit, the rivalry extended no further; 
Other people have possessed a school of philosophy, and a school of archi** 
tecture, and, to a certain degree, a national literature ; but what country 
of the ancient world, save Greece, could ever boast of a school of scul{)- 
ture ? Lessing considered the poverty and degraded state of the arts iu 
Persia to have arisen from the unskilful selection of dark and terrible 
subjects. By a singular perversion of habit and feeling, their artists chose 
to represent only the warrior or the murderer. The Greek, on the other 
hand, worsliipped Beauty, and his works were offerings at her shrine. 
The temperature of Asia Minor, unlike the more variable atmosphere of 
the maritime parts of Greece, or some parts of the coast of Italy, which are 
exposed to the dry and M'ithering sirocco, presented, for the most part, a 
balmy and uninterrupted tranquillity. The Asiatic-Greek, therefore, with 
his eyes ever full of loveliness, thought only of embodying that conception, 
which could not fail to speak poetry and gladness to the eye. We meet 
with ten statues of the queen of love for one of tlie god of battle. 

If we were inclined to call in question this dowry of personal charms 
bestowed upon tlie Asiatic-Greeks, we are furnished with evidence of its 
reality in the forms and faces of the living inhabitants, who, notwithstand- 
ing the defilement of their race by its progressive mixture with the Persian, 
Roman, Arabian, artar, Frank, and Turkish blood, are still superior to 
the population of the isles or the .peninsula of Kuropean Greece.* 

If the Asiatic-Greeks were distinguished for their sculptors, they were 
less so for their painters. Apelles, who has been styled the painter of 
the Graces, first beheld tlie light in Ionia. Pliny informs us that originally 
there were only two schools of painting, the Helladio and the Asiatic, until 
Eupompus introduced a division in the first, and the second was subdivided 
iiito the Sicyonian and the Attic. Lessing accuses Winckelman unjustly, 
I think, of having wilfully omitted Ionia in his enumeration of the various 
schools ; he most probably referred to it when he fixed a school at Rhodes, 
which was in fact the principal seat of Ionian artists. 

Under whatever aspect, indeed, we look upon Asia Minor, whether as 
.the primitive temple of our religion in its pure and heavenly brightness, ot 
a degraded fief of a despotic and infidel empire, it is always alike an object 
.of beautiful yet melancholy contemplation. We behold its history flomn'g 
along like a golden river out of a dark and distant la4i> nt one time rushing bn 
with the sound of many waters, at another weaving its painful and sluggish 

* Piuw, Itcchcrches PhlloRophiques sur let Grecs. 
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course ivHh a scarcely aodib^^ now sweeping, beautiful and 

radiant, amid palaces and temples; now throwing out a few faint and 
evanescent glimmerings from beneath the baneful umbrage of ruin and 
slavery. More than seven centuries before our era, the Lydian monarchy 
was flourishing in a miglity empire, with its arts and sciences and luxuries, 
both of mind and body. 

Bishop Usher, in his treatise concerning Asia properly so called, advised 
the future historian or illustrator of that country, to begin by explaining the 
various acceptations of the name. Although geography has taken rapid 
strides since the time of Bishop Usher, the obscurity to which he refers has 
not been altogether cleared away. It is not, however, my intention to 
throw my humble talents into the treasury of that learning which has been 
devoted to this subject, but a few preliminary remarks may not be unneces- 
sary for the right understanuling of the various partitions of Asia Minor in 
the different periods of her eventful history. 

The name of x\sia appears to have been gradually extended by the 
Greeks from a single province to the whole of Asia Minor, and to the 
other parts of the continent as they were discovered. In a similar manner, 
it has been well observed, the French apply the term “ Allemagne to the 
whole of Germany, and Italy passed under the name originally confined to 
a small district in Calabria. The Asia of the Greeks and Romans was 
divided by the geographers into the Greater iind Lesser Asia; the latter, or 
Asia Minor, they believed to be terminated by a line drawn from Sinope to 
the limit of separation between Cilicia Aspera and Canipestris, or High- 
land and Lowland Cilicia, now Itclii and Adana. The more northern 
parts of Asia were evidently unknown to the Greeks. Bishop Heber con- 
sidered the boundary of the continents of Europe and Asia, as understood 
by Herodotus, to be tlie Caucasus, the Caspian, and the Araxes, or the 
Oxus ; so that he included not only Scythia but all the country east of the 
Volga and Turkistan itself, under the name of Europe, which he conceived 
to be equal in length to Asia and Africa united. 

Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia, embracing all the country of Ionia 
lying between ilie rivers llermus and Maeander, and A^iolia, stretching 
from the Hermus to the Caicus, or to the promontory Lectum, now Cape 
Baba, the ancient boundary between Troas and the sea-coast of the Greater 
Mysia, formed one district known by the general name of Asia Minor. 
These united provinces, as wc learn from Ptolemy, were bounded on the 
north by Bithynia and Pontus, reaching from Galatia to Propontis; on the 
east, by Galatia, Pamphylia, and Lycia; on the south, by part of Lycia 
and the Rhodian Sea, on the west by the Hellespont, the A:ilgean, the Icarian, 
and Myrtoan Seas ; and were situate between the 35tli and 41st degrees of 
north latitude, and extended from 55^ to 60° of longitude. Those countries 
are now comprised in the two great Turkish provinces of Anadoli and Kara- 
mania, the first of which is subdivided into seventeen states or sanjaks, and 
the latter into Itshidi ^id Kharidj, or Karaman Proper. But though the 
name of Karaman is commonly given by Europeans to the southern 
country of Asia Minor, it would appear from modern travellers that it is 
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employed by the inhabitants nor reoognizod at the seat of govern* 
ment. The old kingdom of Karaman, which included Lycia, Pamphylia, 
the two Cilicias, with part of Caria and Phiygia, was finally and totally 
overthrown, after many struggles, by Bajazet the Second.* But it may 
be observed that the geography of this part of the coast, as well as of the 
eastern side of the Idiean mountains, is far more imperfectly ascertained 
than that of the west, to 'which the celebrity of the Troas attracted so much 
attention. 

It is certainly not a little singular, as Colonel Leake remarks, that, not- 
withstanding all tlie facilities afforded to travellers by the ruling Turkish 
family, Kara-Osman-Oglu (now destroyed by the Sultan Mahmoud), added 
to the influence of the European factories at Smyrna, even the more acces- 
sible places, the valleys of the llermus and Caicus, should still remain 
very imperfectly explored, while of the c(^st between those rivers 
we possess no accurate delineation. All the country east and north of 
Philadelphia, Thyatcira, and Pergamus, to Mount I'lnolus and the shores 
of the Propontis, is little better. Colonel Leake says, than an unknown 
land. The site of Synnada, which has been considered the key of the 
geography of Central Asia Minor, cannot be determined w ilh any accuracy. t 
After the defeat of Antiochus, which decided the fate of Asia Minor, the 
Romans compelled him to cede Phrygia to their ally Eunienes, king of 
Pergamus, making, however, an exception in favour of such cities as had 
continued neutral. Upon the decease of Atlalus, the last king of Perga- 
mus, it reverted to the Homans ; and when < jcero w as appointed governor 
of Cilicia, the eastern part of Phiygia wa.s in his jurisdiction. It was 
afterwards divided into two provinces; tlicfii*st, containing thirty-nine towns, 
of which Lnodicea, on the Lycus, w^as the capital and the residence of the 
Roman governors. Synnada was the metropolis of the latter. Colonel 
Kinncir inquired anxiously respecting its supj)osed situation, but could gain 
no information. $ 

The Greater Asia included tliat immense tract extending from the 
Euxinc to the countries between the Indus’ and the Ganges. The Asia 
Proper \vas comprehended, in the division made hy Augustus, under the pro- 
consular government; by the same enjperor, Pontus and Bithynia were formed 
into a pradorian province ; and the wJioIe of Asia situate on this t;ide tlm 
Halys and Mount Taurus >vas united in a consulate. A country was only 
jmperly called a Roman province, it will bo recollected, when adminis- 
tered by Roman laws and magistrates, l lie distinction introduced by 
Augustus of provinces of the emperor, and provinces of the people, has 
given rise to some confusion. I'he proconsul of the people might be the 
legatus of the emperor.§ In later times, wdien Asia w^as brought into one 
proconsulate, the extension of government rendered it expedient that pre- 
fiectures should be established, by means of which justice might be admi- 
nistered more speedily to the surrounding population. ' Tlie Greek nahie 
assigned to these divisions has been rendered by owr *Diocess, Appiah 

* Preface to Captain Deaufort’s Karamauia. t Lcake’a Tour m Asia Minor. 

' t ninneir*^ Journey throu/^h Asia Minor. § Spanhcini de iisii N urn Is. Aiiliii. fol. 67S4«f 
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refeis the partition of Asia into free kingdoms, cities, and provinces, to 
Fdmpey after bis conquest of Mitbridates. This may be called the federate 
subject state — the Td and the t« Instances of fede- 

rate friendship, or voluntary clicntship, frequently occur in the Roinan- 
Asiatic annals. I would only mention Arianthes and Ariobarzancs in 
Cappadocia, Ptolemy in Cyprus, and Ptysias in Bitliynia. But although 
the free cities were not exposed to the continual interference of the iloman 
pra)ses, the conquerors, with their accustomed wisdom, reserved to them- 
selves the right of sending commissioners to inquire into any popular com- 
motion threatening danger to the city or the government. I'liey exercised 
a similar supervision over the repairs and improvements of the public 
buildings, &c. And we rend that in the reign of I'iberius, a prmtor was 
sent into Asia to report respecting the condition of the towns which had 
sulFered from the ellccts of tjie. carthf|uako. 

We are considerably indebted for the revival of our acquaintance with 
Asia Minor to the crusades, whicli doubtless prepared the way for that 
spirit of commercial enterprize, which conducted men in the fifteenth cen- 
tury from all the countries of Europe into tlie central provinces, and so 
far facilitated the labours of those, in after time, who looked towards Asia 
Minor, as the Canaan of the Christian and the intellectual world. The first 
visit to the Seven Churches, I remember to have seen, is by Thomas Smith, 
of Oxoii, who set out from Smyrna, in Aj)ril It is interesting to 

compare his narrative with the relations of later travellers, and to discover 
how little change these melancholy ruins have undergone in the last 100 
years. Then, as now, Thyateira, once one of the most opulent cities of 
Asia Minor, was so sipialid and miserable that the traveller might have 
concluded it had alwajs been in the possession of tlie Turks. liSardis was a 
wretched village with no inhabitants, exeej)t a few shepherds who watched 
their flocks in the plain. The unha|)py creatures united inhospitality to their 
penury, and refused to admit the wayfarers into their abode. The Ciirisr 
tilan temple was degraded to a Turkish mosque. Tlie capital of Lydia was 
a group of hovels, and the seat of a bishop destitute of a church I Like 
Smith, the modern traveller seeks for 8ardis in the midst of Sardis! 
Philadelphia, retaining the Turkish name — tlie Beautiful City — yet is 
equally destitute. One thing 1 may note in its praise : when Asia Minor 
was overrun by the Ottoman troops, Philadelphia alone preserved her free* 
dom until conquered by Bayazid, surnanied by the Turks the Thunder-bolt. 
The church of St. John was converted into a receptacle of Turkish impuri- 
ties ! Hierapolis, so named on account of its numerous temples, was the 
h^unt of a brigand and his band. At Colossus they had no church, no 
priest who could read the liturgy or celebrate the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. They had forgotten the Greek, and spoke the Turkish as the verna- 
cular. Laodicea, then inhabited by foxes and jackalls, is now a mud town 
with 400 or 500 inhabitants. One of its tlieatres was capable of holding 
3(^000 persons. » And at Ephesus, the metropolis of Ijydian Asia, the seat 

* Epistola: tiuatuor. quarnin ciim' do uioribus Turcaruin a^untiir. l)u:e, scptcni Asia; ccclcsiarum 
ct Constantinopoleosnotitlam condunt. Aiithure Tho. Smith. Coll. Magdclcmr. Oxoii. socio. Oxon. 
I<I74. 
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of a Roman proconsulate! — from which St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 

Cormthians! and hesitated not to say, on account of its ma^ificence! 

the churches of Asia salute you!*’— -not one stone of that magnificent 
temple! the altar-piece of which! the work of ApclIes! cost more tlisn 
^*30!000, remained upon another. 

It is not a little singular, that the only two works professing to treat 
entirely of the early history of the Greeks, and the colonics which they 
sent out into Asia Minor, should have been written by foreigners, and 
have hitherto remained untranslated into English. I allude to Les Pre- 
miers Temps de la Grhce^ by M. Clavier ; and Ilistoire de H Etahlisse- 
ment des Colonies Grequesy by M. Raoul Rochette, which obtained the 
prize proposed by the Institute in 1813. Adopting generally the theory of 
M. Rochette respecting the Greek colonization of Asia Minor, I shdl of 
course be indebted considerably to his elaborate treatise for the analysis 
which I purpose giving of the origin of the colonies, preparatory to entering 
into the history. 

1 remember no example in the annals of the world of a nation, numeri- 
cally small, and occupying a very confined district, sending out so many 
colonies as the Greeks. Seneca, the philosopher, speaks of their spirit 
being undaunted by peril, and uninfluenced by opposition ; neither deterred 
by the rigour of the climate, nor enervated by its voluptuousness. The 
language of the Macedonians, he says, flourished on the shores of the 
Indus, and in the vast provinces of Persia. The latter passage respecting 
Imlia must be viewed as an exaggeration. If, iiKleed, Alexander, had 
prevailed on his troops to accompany him from the banks of the Hyphasis, 
and to have reached the Ganges over the desert, which would not have 
required more than eleven days, the fate of India might have been very 
different. As it is, however, the literary remains of the Hindoos preserve 
no distinct memorials, at least none have hitherto been discovered, of 
Alexander's invasion. Seneca, however, could have no desire to aggrandize 
the fame of any people, being himself a citizen of the mightiest dynasty 
then existing, and least of all that of the Greek, to whom his country owed 
not only her oratory, and her poetry, and her arts, but even the laws by 
which she governed. 

But to return. We find these colonies gradually spreading over a large 
extent of territory, differing in its natural productions and in the manners of 
its inhabitants. Asia, continues Seneca, was full of her colonies, and all 
that part of Italy bathed by the Mediterranean Sea took the name of 
Magna Grsecia. We almost cease to feel surprised at the presumption and 
self-glory of the Greek in considering himself as the great artificer of uni- 
versal civilization, or at his attaching to these missions that mysterious and 
heaven-directed character, which made Celsus affirm that the oracles of 
Greece bad peopled the whole earth. It may not be uninteresting to exa- 
mine briefly the causes which originally produced these emigrations. The 
chief cause may be found, 1 think, eidicr in that spirit of proselytism shared 
by the Greek in common with the disciple of Mahomet, though in a far 
less degree, and sanctifled to his own mind by the inestimable benefits con- 
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ferred, as he believed, upon those who might be received within the 
influences of his most graceful and poetic religion ; or it may be traced to 
Uiat overflowing ardour and cnlhusiasin, which inclined men, even in that 
early and dark period, to look for an El Dorado in a foreign land, and to 
exchange their present state of poverty aiul suttering for one of unbounded 
plenty and enjoyment. But, perhaps, after all, the true reason is to be 
iound in the scarcity of provision resulting from the imperfect cultivation of 
the land. 

Ilollin, in his Ancient History, has not devoted much more than a page 
to the coloniziition of Asia Alinor, yet it is a subject deserving certainly 
much more deliberate attention. Some years before the siege of Troy, 
M. Clavier thinks that (j recce was so over-run l)y inhabitants, that emigra- 
tion appeared to be the only method in her power of relieving herself, and 
wc may pcrhaj)s date from this period the first attempt of the Argonauts to 
found colonies on the coast of Asia Minor. A limited number of citizens 
was considered necessary, by the most gifted of the ancients, to insure the 
prosperity of a city. Plato and Aristotle fixed the inhabitants of a town at 
a certain number, which should on no account, they aOirmed, be exceeded. 
Very general traces of infanticide, as it prevails among many barbarous 
tribes at the present day, are discovered in ancient history, countenanced 
and upheld by the law of the land. But M. Jlaoul lloehette attributes, 
with much pro])ability, the anxiety of the Cl reeks to establish settlements 
on the shores of .Asia AJinor and ilu* banks of the Euxine, to a desire of 
throwing up bulwarks against the fearful incursions of the savage hordes of 
'reucrians, Cimmerians, and 'J’hracians, who had already, at no very 
remote period, poured their desolating UuTcnt over the fertile parts of Asia, 
and broken with a terrible*, thougli retiring fury, upon the (Irccian territory. 
'Phis idea is originated by the observation of Cicero, who says that the 
Greeks founded their towns not so much with a view of protecting, as of 
shutting up the inhabitants, and of keeping them in a state of blockade. 

The (i reeks themselves are thought to be indebted for their origin to a 
Phoenician factory : the l^htenicians were, it is probable, Arabs whose 
primitive dwelling was on the borders of the lied Sea. tlosejihus conceived 
them to be Hebrew's, descended from Jacob : an ojiinion in which Euse- 
bius concurred. But pn.ssing over, as unconsequcntial in this place, the his- 
tory of their descent, wc iind them no sooner settled upon the shores of 
the Mediterranean, than they began to establish factories for the sale of 
merchandize, and the repair and rc-litment of their vessels. 

The contemplation of these colonics in their j)rimitivc state offers to the 
meditative mind much of beauty and interest. The emigrants carried with 
them the images of their gods into their distant pilgrimage, and the splendid 
fragments of departed magniliconce, which occasionally meet the iiujuiring 
eye of the wanderer in Asia Minor, sufficiently attest the enthusiasm with 
which they devoted their wealth and their labour to the building up of tem- 
ples, worthy, as they believed, of divine visitation. They took with them 
the manners, and festivals, and feelings of the mother-cities ; governing 
as they governed, living as they lived, thinking as tJicy thought. The 

JsiW/, Jour. N .S. VoL.J. No. 2U. 2 Q 
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uiotlier-city, indeed^ long continued to exercise a sovereign, yet an affec- 
tionate ipfluence over her colony, Plato observed, tliat a colony ought to 
have no father or mother except the town which planted it. The Asiatic 
Greeks, on their early coins, preserved the images of the gods whom they 
worshipped. A similar custom prevailed among the Romans ; the fact of 
the lapa with the genielliy the she-wolf and her cubs, being found on 
so many coins in the colonies, is well known. Cyprian, speaking of the 
buildings of Carthage after it had become a Roman colony, mentions parti- 
cularly a capitol as bearing a striking resemblance to that of Rome. We 
read of the same memorial being preserved in the j)rovinces. Antioch, the 
capital of ISyria, presented over the eastern gate, aiul afterwards upon 
another erected by Tiberius, the national emblem — the she-wolf and her 
cubs, that posterity might know — dn 'Peiftuiofv itrrt to KTta-fAetA 

The emigrant Greeks never omitted to take with them some of the sacred 
fire, and in the event of its being extinguished, a special embassy n'as sent 
to relight the flame at the Prytaneura. This afli‘ctionatc preservation of 
national manners and customs will explain the seeming anomaly, that more 
vestiges of the ancient modes of thought and habit are existing among the 
Grirco-Asiatic colonies than in Greece itself. I might enumerate many 
instances. The little waggons in general use in the Troad and along the 
western parts of Asia Minor, are almost exactly similar to the chariots of 
the Homeric heroes as represented in the bas-reliefs or the ( Jrccian vases. 
The Turkish ships, also, employed in the commerce of the Black Sea, im- 
press the traveller with the certainty of their near resemblance to the ancient 
vessels. The curve from the poop to the prow, the dusky sides, &c. 
recall the epithets of KotXvii &c . ; and we almost think that in a 

Turkish beyadeh we behold a Grecian galley. t 

But the history of the Greek colonies, like that of every epoch, hath its 
dark narrative. In the course of years, the bright flame of patriotism 
evinced signs of decay ; a change had come over the spirit of love in the 
mother-country, and a system of extortion and injustice arose in its stead. 
Athens led the way in this revolution of feeling. We shall see, as we pro- 
ceed in our researches into the growing prosperity of the Gneco-Asiatic 
establishments, tenderness giving place to cruelty, and voluntary offerings 
to rapacious and arbitrary exactions ; rapine snatching the lirst-fruils which 
a kind of filial love was wont to render ; the iron hand of a most oppres- 
sive and galling tyranny breaking a.sunder all those fine, yet never-decaying 
links, which formed the bond of mutual amity and mutual protection : we 
shall behold freedom struggling with slavery, but continually manifesting, in 
the grasp of the giant, symptoms of that youthful and sinewy vigour, whose 
maturity is certain to be victory ; the freeman degraded to the serf, and the 
rich man robbed into beggary. Y ct amid all this consternation of the moral 
elements of man, we shall discover glimpses of a higher and nobler spirit, 
and passages leading, like bright vistas, through the mingled gloom and 
stormincss of history. 

* Spanhclm de usu Numis. DIssertatio Nona. Ful. \oI. 1. 

t Walfiole's Memoirs of Furoiican and Asiatic Turkey. 
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The first aspiration ttftor a history, which should embody in a simple form 
the traditions of the origin and the exploits of their ancestors, nuinifested 
itself among the colonies of Asia Minor. Separated from the mother- 
cities, and bordering* on the territories of uncivilized clans, they soon dis- 
covered how ineffectual were the ballad histories of the Cyclic poets, in 
which the truth was magnified into an epic grandeur, and facts, which 
ought to be related in the most simple and lucid order, were converted 
into pictures of mingled truth and fiction. About the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., we find the art of writing making its way among the 
Graeco- Asiatic colonies ; a new spirit was awakened in the mind of the peo- 
ple, a thirst after knowledge and an enthusiasm in discovery.’^ The 
ballad-writer gave place to the logographer, the composer of history; jour- 
neys were undertaken, places were investigated, evidence collected, inscrip- 
tions collated ; tradition, to a certain degree at least, w'as purified, and the 
first attempts were made to prepare a path -way amid the devious labyrinths 
of distorted truth and positive error, along which Herodotus, in after years, 
was to lead the beautiful and impressive ponjp of his picturesque history. 

It will not be supposed for a moment that I attach any particular 
dignity to tlicsc forerunners of the great historian. I do not, of course, 
elevate them to a place among tlic chroniclers of European annals : wo 
have no means of forming any judgment of their deserts, the only remains 
of their compositions consisting in allusions made to them by subsequent 
writers, or an occasional fragment in the 8cIioIiasts or the Eathers. But 
they were, most probably, as Schoell calls them, redacleurs of false tra- 
ditions, and consequently, the not unfrequent propagators of deception and 
error. Nevertheless, the impulse given to the popular mind by its first step 
out of the ehanued circle of poetry, carried it forward, in life and vigour, to 
worthier objects and more satisfactory conclusions. 

I think we may trace to the visit made about this time ((WH) B.(\) to 
Asia Minor by »SoIon, that splendid epoch of mental liberty and spiritual 
elevation, which soon after arose, like a new heaven, over tlic intellectual 
world of Greece. Frederic Schlcgel dates the commencement ot a new 
era of Greek literature from the time of Solon, but lie does not make any 
mention, if I remember right, of the assistance atforded by the Asiatic 
colonies towards this progressive advance of knowledge. I will endeavour 
hastily to sup])ly the omission. 

The necessities of the family of Solon rendered it necessary for him to 
seek some employment for his subsisteiiee.t The ardent desire of acquir- 
ing information induced him to apply himself to commerce. Books were at 
that season, among the European Greeks especially, in the hands of very 
few; they Avere too much occupied by intestine wars and political dissentions 
to attend to the cultivation of letters. In Asia Minor, however, since the 
establishment of j®olian, Ionian, and Doric colonics, the spirit of poetry 
had manifested itself in many places. Homer was an Ionian, Asiiis and 
Creophilus of Samos, Arciinus of Miletus, licschcs of Lesbos, Pisander 

* Schoell’s llistoirc de la Littdrature Grecque, vol. ii. c. 17* 
t Clavier, Premiers Temps de la Gr<?ce, vol. ii. p. 343. 
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of' Caniira, in the Isle of Rhodes— all epic poetjf and writing in the 
Tonic dialect,* I may add to these Archilochus, of Paros ; Alceus, of 
Lesbos ; and Sappho — lyrists, and using the Callinus, of Epliesus, 

is said to have been the inventor of the elegiac, succeeded by Mimiiermus, 
whose amatory poetry, I may remark, together with that of Sappho and 
Bion, was afterward burnt at Byzantium, tlirough tlie instrumentality of the 
priests.t People began to weary of the busy and unprofitable philosopliy 
of the primitive sages. Theirs was not of a truth that pure and mystical 
philosophy which Plato brought among men — the daughter of wisdom with 
the girdle of beauty in her bosom — and which his disciples carried into all 
lands. The primitive sages appear to have been in some measure a class of 
political economists, the supporters of a system of ancient Jesuitism. We 
find them, in almost all countries where they resided, holding the first 
ollices of the stale; and, if T may eoinparc them to the churchmen in the 
earlier ages of Euro|)ean history, not disdaining to mix up the abstracted 
meditation of the philosopher with tlie violent paitizanship of the political 
enthusiast. Plato, indeed, as Clavier observes, denies this assertion, in his 
Hippias Major, but his reasoning is by no means conclusive. It has nothing 
to do with the argument to say that they interfered only on the popubw side, 
or that instances are on record of their conduct having been most honour- 
able and patriotic. But I should be wandering into a tedious digression 
were I to linger upon this subject longer. Some idea, however, may be 
formed of their influence, from the fact that their destruction of the Pytha- 
gorean sect was the cause of a revolution. They must have exenused, not- 
withstanding, a beneficial control over the feelings of the people, and as 
they were, with the exception of one or two, living during the visit of 
8olon, it requires no peculiar faith to believe lhat the ardour with Avhich he 
rendered himself to the cause of liberty, on his return to Athens, is attri- 
butable to his communion with the Asiatic colonies. The Asiatic Greeks 
were at that time threatened with bondage from the ambitious spirit of the 
Lydian monarchy, itself soon after swept from the map of freedom by the 
terrible simoom of I’crsian despotism. 1 naturally conclude, with the Ger- 
man critic, that the footstep of the Colossus of l^crsian power was neither 
unseen nor unfeared by the Greek states.^ Athens, indeed, from her com- 
mercial connections in Asia Minor, would of course view its progress with 
a most wakeful eye, and there is much ingenuity in the conjecture which 
assigns the collection of the Songs of Homer to a political as well as a 
literary feeling. 

The expedition of Alexander, under whatever aspect wc consider it, 
whether in a literary or political point of view, must be allowed to have 
produced an extraordinary effect upon Greece as well as Asia. It gave 
birth, Schlegel observes, to a new Gra?co- Asiatic taste, which formed a bond 
of union, more intimate than had ever before subsisted, betw'een Europe 
and Asia, the influence of which, I coincide with M. Schlegel in believing, 
has^iiever ceased, but is. at this moment exercising no inconsiderable 

* Clavier. \ Lcs vies dcs Poctes CrtTfi, par Lc Fevre. Edit. Kclaiidi. 

4: Schlc{'ci, Lectures on the History of Literature 
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power over iliose who«rc scarcely aware of its existence/’*' It was the 
intention of M. (Mnvier, to wliosc Premiers Temps de la Grece I have 
made frequent reference, to have brought down the Greek history to the 
time of Alexander’s successors, and passing over tlie passages already fami- 
liar to us by the narratives of other authors, to devote all his knowledge 
and industry to the elucidation of the revolutions and changes among the 
successors of the Macedonian. Recollecting his qualifications for the task, 
every one njjust regret that he did not live to carry his plan into execution. 

M. Rochette dates the extinction of Greek colonization from the battle 
of Cha?ronea, at once the sepulchre of its liberty and its literature. A spirit 
of mean interest and personal aggrandizement seems to have usurped the 
place of religious and patriotic feeling, in those few colonies which Greece 
sent out in the decline of its glory. The colonies of Asia Minor began to 
lose their dislinguishing characteristics, their language was corrupted, and 
their manners changed by foreign association ; their laws were rendered of 
no avail, their connection » with the mother-country almost rent asunder. 
And the Roman tyranny at length bowed with its miglity arms the beautiful 
pillars of the Grecian empire, until it became a ruined yet still splendid 
temple, where Freedom might sit, like an ancient suppliant, with its head 
covered and in silence. 

R. A. \y. 

* I.cctures on the History of Literature. 


COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

In our third vol. N.S. p. 71), ^vc inserted an essay, which had been published 
in the India Gazette, written in English by a Hindu, on the subject of ** the 
colonization of India,” observing, “ we insert it not merely from its being, in 
itself, a literary curiosity, but because it discloses the sentiments of the natives 
on a topic much discussed in England adding, that the essay, " taken in the 
whole, and considered as expressing the sentiments of a sensible Hindu, is 
entitled to weighty consideration.” The editor of the India Gazette has 
referred to the “ ridiculous importance” we attached to this paper; stating 
that, “ he believes, the writer was not convinced by his own arguments.” The 
editor of xYie India Guzc/Zc may believe or even know this, but we could not; 
and, in future, we shall be glad if he will tell us when his correspondents are 
not serious. We attached no importance to the arfriimcnU in the essay, and 
printed it merely as an evidence of the sentiments of the natives, which are 
undoubtedly entitled to weighty consideration on this topic. In the very same 
volume (p. 245) we inserted, for a similar reason, an essay by a Hindu, on the 
other side of the question, taken from the same paper, and which may, for 
aught we know, be equally insincere ! 

In passing, we may just notice the supercilious tone which the editor of 
the paper is pleased to affect in referring to this journal, — a trick which may 
be suited to the Bengal Hurkaru, but is incongruous with the character of a 
respectable paper like the India Gazette, The public, at this day, is not misled 
by self-assumed airs of superiority in any public writer. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE COUNTRY OF FOO-SANG, MENTIONED 
IN CHINESE BOOKS. 

UY J. KLAmOTU. 

The celebrated Degnignes, having found in Chinese books a description of a 
country situated, according to his idea, at a vast distance from China, to the 
east, fancied that this country, named Foo-Sang, might be a part of America. 
He developed this opinion in a paper read before the Academy of inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, entitled Rcchtrches sur tes Navigaiions dcs Chinois du Cote 
de P Amenque, et sur pltLsieurs Peupics sHues d Vexlremile Orlcnlale de PAsie,* 

Tt is to be observed in the first place, that this title is incorrect. In the 
Chinese original, which Deguignes had before him, there is no mention of a 
navigation undertaken by Chinese to Foo-Sang; but, as will be seen by and 
bye, it is merely an account of that country given by a priest who was a 
native of it, and who had come to China. This account may be found in that 
part of the grand Annals of Chinaf entitled Xan^she, or “History of the 
South.” After the extinction of the Tsin dynasty, A.D. 420, China was full 
of disorder, whence resulted the establishment of two empires, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern provinces. The latter has been governed 
successively, from 420 to 589, by the four dynasties of Sung, Tse, Leang, and 
Chin. The history of these two empires was compiled by Lc-yan-chow, who 
lived towards the commencement of the seventh century. This is what he 
saj's respecting Foo-Sang : 

“In the first of the years Yung-yuen, of the reign of Fe-te, of the Tsc 
dynasty, a sha-man (or Buddhist priest), named Hwuy-shin, arrived from the 
country of Foo-sang at King-chow.J He related as follows : — Foo-sang is 
about 20,000 le to the east of the country of Ta-han, and also to the east 
of China. In that country there grow many trees called Foo satigj§ the leaves 
of which resemble those of the lutig {bignonia tomcntosa\ and the early shoots 
those of the bamboo. The natives of the country eat them. The fruit is red 
and shaped like a pear. The bark of the tree is [)rcpared like hemp, and is 
used for cloth and dresses. Flowered stuffs are also manufactured from it. 
The wood is employed in building houses, for in that country there arc neither 
towns nor walled dwellings. The inhabitants have a written character, and 
they make paper from the bark of the foo-sang, "I’hey have neither arms nor 
soldiers, and never make war. Conformably to the laws of the kingdom, 
there is a southern and a northern prison. Those w'ho are guilty of slight 
offences are sent to the southern, but great criminals are consigned to the 
northern prison. Those who may receive a pardon are sent to the former; 
whilst those, on the other hand, to whom no pardon is to be granted, arc 
detained in the prison of the north. The men and women in the latter may 
intermarry. The male children who are the offspring of these unions arc, at 
the age of eight years, sold as slaves ; the females, at the age of nine. Crimi- 

• Mtoi. de I’Acad. des Inscript. et Belles-Lettres, tora. xxviil. pp. rt05-525. 

t These are the NSen^ihshe, or twenty-two historianH. wliosc works forma collection of upwards of 
§is hundred Chinese volumes. They must not be confounded with the annals entitled Tunff-kien-kang- 
moot which are known in Europe by the meagre extract of them )mblishcd by Father Mailla, in twelve 
quarto volumes. 

t KIng-chow is a city of the first class, situated on the left of the great Keang, in the present pro- 
vince of Hoo-pae. 

^ 9 in Chinese, and according to the Japanese pronunciation, FoottsSk, is 

the'Skrub we call Hibiscus rosa Chinensis. 
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nals once consigned to this prison never quit it alive. When a man of supe- 
rior rank commits a crime, the people assemble in great numbers, and seating 
themselves opposite the criminal, who is placed in a grave, feast and take leave 
of him as of a dying person. They then cover him with ashes. For a slight 
offence, the criminal alone is punished ; but for a crime of magnitude, the 
culprit, his sons and his grandsons, arc punished ; and for crimes of deeper 
dye, his descendants, as far as the seventh generation, are involved in his 
punishment. 

“ The name of the king of the country is E-khe (or Yit-khi); the grandees 
of the first class are called Tiuei^ loo ; those of the second, little Twei4oo; and 
those of the third, N^a4oo~sha, When the king goes abroad, he is accom- 
panied by drums and horns. He changes the colour of his dress at differqnt 
periods: in the years (of the cyc\c) kca and e* they are blue; in the years 
ping and /mg,t red ; in the years o and kcyX yellow ; in the years keng and tin § 
white; and in those which have the characters jin and kweiy\\ they are 
black. 

“ The bullocks have long horns, which they load with burthens weighing as 
much as 20 ho (about 120 Chinese pounds or catties, equal to about 160 lbs. 
English). Carriages arc ustid in the country drawn by bullocks, horses, and 
dccr. The latter are kept just as cattle arc kept in China : they make cheese 
of the milk given by the females. There is a kind of red pear in the country 
which keeps throughout the whole year. There are also many vines.t Iron 
is not met with ; but copper is found there ; gold and silver are not esteemed. 
Commerce is free, and there is no haggling there. 

“ The custom in respect to marriages is as follows : he who wishes to marry 
a girl fixes his hut before her door, and waters and sweeps the ground every 
day and every night. Wlien he has gone througli this ceremony for a year, if 
the girl docs not consent, he leaves her; l)ut if she is compliant, he marries 
her. The marriage-ceremonies are nearly the same as those in China. On the 
death of a father or mother, they abstain from eating for seven days. On that 
of a grandfather or grandmother, they fast for five days, and only three for 
the death of brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and other relatives. The 
images of the Spirits are placed upon a kind of pedestal, and prayers are said 
to them night and morning. They do not wear mourning habits. 

“ The king does not attend to state affairs for three years after his accession 
to the throne. 


* The years 1, 11, 21, 31, 41, and 31, of the cycle of sixty years, bear the character Arm ; the years 
2, 12. 22, 32, 42, atul 32, have the character «. 

I Viug» 3, 13, 23, 33, 43, ami 33 : ting, 4, 14, 24, 34, 44, ami 54. 

5, 13, 23. 33, 45, ami 53; ke, 6, l(i, 2G, 36, 46, ami 36. 

§ Keng, 7. 17. 27, 37, 47, and 37 ; ein, 8, IB, 28, 33, 48, and 58. 

R Jin, 0, 19, 29, 39, 49, and 59; kwei, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60. 


^ The original is , to-poo-tmu, Deguignes having decompounded the word 

poo~taou translates the passage : ** a great quantity of flag-grass and peaches arc found there." But the 
word poo itself never signifles ** flag-grass it is the name of those junci and other species of marsh 
rushes used for making mats. Taou is, indecil, the name of the peach ; hut the compound word poo- 


taou, signifies In Chinese, “ the vine.” At present it is written with other characters, namely. 



but the former is the ancient orthography of the time of the llans, which prevailed down 


to the tenth century of our era. 

The vine is not a plant indigenous In China ; the seeds were brought thither by the celebrated general 
Chang-keang, who had been despatched B.C. 126 to the countries in the west, lie traversed the modem 
Afghanistan, and the north-western portion of India, and returned to China after an absence of thirteen 
years. The term poo-tooti is not of Chinese origin, any more than the thing which it denotes: it is 
probably merely the imperfect transalption of the Greek word The Japanese pronounce U 

Bothddt they commonly give to the vino the name of yabi kadzooi’a, conipoundcci of gabi, ** sea-crab," 
and hadziKW, a general name for creeping plants that attach themselves to adjoining trees. 
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Formerly the religion of Buddha did not exist in this country. It 
in the fourth of the years of the reign of Heaou-woo-te, of the Sung, 

dynasty (A.Dv 458), that five priests from the country of Ke-pin (Cophenes) 
went to Foo-sang, and there diffused the law of. Buddha: they brought with 
them the holy books and images, and the ritual, and they instituted the mo- 
nastic customs,^ which effected a change in the manners of the inhabitants.” 

The fact of their being vines and horses in the country of Foo-sang, might 
suffice to prove that it was not a part of America, whither those two articles 
were carried by the Spaniards after the discovery of Columbus, in 14i)2. But 
other reasons to be deduced from Chinese books are directly opposed to the 
notion that Foo-sang is identical with any part of the New World. We have 
segn from the narrative of the priest Hwuy-shin, that Foo-sang was about 

30.000 le to the eastward of Ta-han. Deguignes has, erroneously, taken this 
country for Kamtchatka, supporting this hypothesis by another passage from 
the Nan-she, in which the author states that, in order to reach Ta-han, you 
proceed from the western coast of Corea, coast this peninsula, and after sailing 

13.000 ley you come to Japan ; from thence, after a course of 7,000 le to the 
north, you reach the country of Wang-shin, and 5,000 le from hence, to the 
east, is the country of Ta-han, from which Foo-sang is distant about 30,000 

In former times, Chinese vessels bound to Japan crossed the strait of Corea^ 
passed before the islands of Tsoo-sima (in Chinese, Twei-ma-taoii), and 
entered some port on the northern coast of the great island of Niphon. Con- 
sequently, we may assume that the distances in the route in question arc far 
beyond the truth : the ancient Chinese had no means of determining the 
length of their sea-voyages. If we even admit that the marine le, in the fifth 
century, was 400 to the degree, the distance of 13,000 le of the coasting- 
voyage, between the mouth of the Ta-tung-keang, in about 38° 45' N. lat., on 
the western coast of Corea, and the middle of the coast of Niphon, on the Sea 
of Japan, is at least more than double its real length : the space between 
those two points, in coasting, is not, at the utmost, more than 5,000 /<?, of 
400 to the degree. It follows that the le of the Chinese chart must be about 
850 to the degree. 

The same authority estimates the distance between the Japanese port and 
the country of Wang-shin, at 7,000 /e, somewhat more than eight degrees of 
latitude. This would bring us, in following the outline of the coast, on the 
sea of Japan, exactly to the northern parts of Niphon, and to the southern 
point of the island of Jesso. This, in fact, was the country of the Wang- 
shin, or tattooed people ; for the Ay nos, who then occupied as well the 
northern part of Japan as the island of Jesso, retain, even at the present day, 
the custom of painting the face and body with different figures. 

The distance of the country of the Wang-shin from that of Ta-han, accord- 
ing to the Chinese authority, ia*^ 5,000 /e, or about six degrees of latitude ; 
this would bring us directly td tlie southern point of the island of Taraikai, 
called, improperly, on our maps, Saghalien. The identity of this island with 
Ta-han is confirmed by another route of the journey from Northern China to 
this latter country. 

In the time of the Tang dynasty, the Chinese built three fortified towns to 
the north of the northernmbst curve described by the llwang-ho, and which 
laves on three sides the present country of the Ordos, who are thence called 

* In the original Ui , chUh-kea ; that is, " to quit one’s house or family or ** to embrace 

the monastic life." 
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BMuou^ or ** encompassed by the river.** One of these towns, sitodted 
between the two others, bore the name of ChuHg~chouhheang--ching, ot ** city 
of the middle which protects subjugated people.** It no longer exists; but itis 
site, which cannot be determined with precision, was in the country now 
occupied by the Mongol tribe of the Orats, on the northern bank of the 
Hwang-ho. In order to proceed by land to the country of Ta-han, the tra- 
veller set out from this town, crossed the desert of Gobi, or Sba-md, and 
rcfached the principal encampment of the Turks, Hwuy-kha, situated on the 
left of the Orkhon, not far from its sources, and on the very spot where the 
Mongols, at a later period, built their first capital, Kara-korum. From thence 
he proceeded to the country of Koo-le-han and of the Too-phos, situated to 
the south of a large lake, which, in winter, might be passed on the ice. We 
know, from other authorities, that this lake was the Baikal. To the north of 
this lake, say the Chinese accounts, are found lofiy mountains, and a country 
where the sun remains above the horizon, it is said, for no longer time than 
is required to cook a breast of mutton. The Too-phos, the neighbours of 
the Koo-Ie-hans, inhabit tlie country to the south of the lake. Another his- 
torian enables us to know what was really the country of the Koo-le-hans, 
by informing us that it is the same as the ancient city of Kirkis, or Kirghez, 
situated between the 0-poo (Ob), and the Ang-ko-la (Angara), licaving the 
country of the Koo-lc-hans, and directing his course to the east, the traveller 
entered that of the Shih-wei. These Shih-w ci comprehended a vast number of 
tribes, who do not aj)pear to have belonged to one and the same nation ; for 
the Chinese accounts mention several who spoke a different language from 
the others. Nevertheless the major psirt of the ShIh-wei were of the same 
origin as the Khitans, and spoke their dialect, which was identical with that 
of the Mo*hos, the latter being, according to all appearance, Mongols. 
Others belonged to the Tungoos race. The southernmost of the ShXh-wei 
dwelt in the vicinity of the river Non, an affluent of the right of the Upper 
Amoor. After quitting the country of the Shih-wei who dwelt to the east- 
ward of the Koo-lc-hnns of Lake Baikal, and journeying for fifteen days to 
the cast, the traveller came to the Shih-weis called , Joo-chayy who 

are probably the same people called by other Chinese writers 
ctah^ that is, the Joorges, ancestors of the modern Mandchoos. From thence 
he proceeded for ten days in a northern direction, and entered' Ta-han, 
encompassed on three sides by the sea. 

This country, called also Lenou-kwei, can only be the island of Taraikai, 
as wc have already perceived, in following the route by sea, given by Le-yang- 
chow. Deguignes wished to make it appear that Ta-han w'as Kamtchatka; 
but it is impossible to reach Kamtchatka in thirty days from the eastern coast 
of the Baikal, whilst this time is just sufficient to travel across a country 
where there are no roads, from the eastern extremity of the Baikal, through 
the country of the Mandchoos, and along the Amoor, to the large island of 
Taraikai, situated opposite the mouth of that river. 

The identity of Ta-han and the island of Taraikai being once established, it 
is vain to seek for the country of Foo-sang in America. We have seen that 
tb^ navigators, who proceeded from the western coast of Corea to Ta-han, 
went first 12,000, then and afterwards 5,000 /c, to get there; in all, 

24,000 hi or according to our calculation, 29J degrees of latitude. Foo-sang 
was 20»000 Ic (or 2.3i degrees) to the cast of Ta-han, or Taraikai, therefore 
less remote by 4,000 le than the latter was from the western coast of Corea. 

AaiaiJour. N.tS.yoL.5. No.20. 2 R 
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it We adopt the letter of the nanattve/and look for j^oc^rang to the (eq^nfqrfl. 
of ?Ta-hai»# we sMIeotMe fo the gr^at be^hiy for^tht; oppbai^'co^t ojf|.4i[p.e« 
rka» under th#8ameiatitiii!e, is at least four timbi toe distance. . , , 

' ; It is^toerefore,abeolutely neeesittry either tot^jmtoe whole Btatement abopt, 
Foo^ng hs fabulous, or to discover some means of reconciling it with .truths 
Intoe i^er ease, we might suppose that the eastern direction assigned to, its 
posiUon was incorrect. The chart of the route by sea to Taraikai indites 
that direction invariably, whereas the course is at first southerly, in order; tp 
double Corea, then^ on entering the sea of Japan, it proceeds in a nor|h- 
easieriy direction, and finally changes to one more northerly, for the purpose 
of following the channel of Tartary, as far as the southern extremity of 
Taraikai. It may then be presumed that the navigators, sailing from toehce, 
proceeded, in the first place, due cast, in order to pass the Strait of LaTcrouse, 
along the northern coast of Jesso ; but that, having reached the eastern point 
of that island, they turned to the south, and thus arrived at the south-east 
part of Japan, which was the country they called Foo-sang. In point of fact, 
one pf toe ancient names of that empire is Foo-aang {Hibiscus rose Chineksis)^ 
and toe books of the Japanese state that it was given to their country on 
account of its beauty. 

If we analyse the two syllables which compose the word Foo^ang^ we find 
that the first, n, signifies to aid,*’ “ to be uecfiil and the second, , 
denotes the mulberry-tree. The word would, therefore, imply the useful 
mulberry.” This circumstance induces me to think that there is some 
mistake in the Chinese narrative preserved in the Nan-shcy and that the Mbis- 
cus, or China rose, has been confounded with the paper mulberry tree [vwrus 
papyrifera) ; for the description of the tree in question applies rather to the 
latter than to the hibiscus : in fact, the bark of the paper-mulberry furnishes 
the Japanese with all the products which the Chinese narrative attributes to 
the foo-sang tree. This bark is used for the making of paper, stufis, dresses, 
ropes, wicks, and many other useful articles. 

Amongst the other products of Foo-sang, the vine and the horse, which, as 
we have already remarked, did not exist in America prior to the arrival of 
Europeans there, are found in Japan. The copper of this country is cele- 
brated, and is an important article of exportation. Iron is still, at the present 
day, scarce in Japan, and consequently more esteemed than copper. Accord- 
ing to mythological traditions, horses and kine were produced by the eyes of 
the spirit Ooke motsi no kami, and the other animals sprung from his mouth. 
With respect to the vine, it appears to be more ancient in Japan than in China, 
where it was not introduced till the second century before our era ; for, 
according to Japanese tradition, grapes were produced by a lock of dark hair 
cast away by Iza naki-no mikoto, the last of the seven celestial spirits who 
ruled in the country. 

The sole remaining difficulty is that which regards the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. According to the Japanese annals, this religion was^ot diffused 
throughout the empire till the year 553, the period when it was brought from 
Feak-saY, or Pa&^tsi, a kingdom situated in Corea, to the court of the dai'ri. 
Nevertheless^ as this creed had been introduced in 373 into the kingdom of 
Kaou-Ie, or Kora'i; and in 384 into Feak-sa'i, and as the Japanese had, for a 
long time, kept up an intercourse with these two countries, it is by no means 
improbable that Buddhism, had found votaries in Japan, before an avenue was 
opened to it in the palace of the dairi^ ' 

In conclusion, 1 ought to observe, that the country , of Foo-sang lias offered 
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to t^fnjBse jrae occ^ons of drawing faiitastic descriptions of its 

wohd^rii. l*lie isutl^bre of^ the of the Ijc-Mwm^ the Hwoe^namt^ 

ske^ |ind other writers of |he same claM, have indulged themselves freely in 
this way. If we are to believe thcm» tiie sun rises in the valley of Yang-koo^ 
ah() in Foo-sang, where there are mulberry trees of many thousand 

feet 'high ; the natives eat their fruit, which imparts to their whole body 
a ^Iden lustre, and gives them the faculty of flying in the air. In an account 
of FooWng, equally fabulous, dated in the time of the Leang dynasty, there 
is iiiehtion made of silk-worms in this country six feet long and seven inches 
thick, which are of the colour of gold, and lay eggs of the bigness of swallows** 
e^s. 1 spare the reader the rest of these fables. 

IMPERIAL ODE, 

BY THE PRESENT EMPEROR.* 

On founding the Tat-sing dynasty when Ming declined, and righteous 
revenge was taken by our great ancestor, who associated with Mung-koo tribes, 
by few conejuered the many ; received heaven’s decree to become heaven’s i^n, 
and plant his court at Sh un-yang. 

Yew hUi T'cen Ming ! 

Keen yu hea loo ; 

Ming iih kc Shwac^ 

Joo kuh sze koo : 

Gae Lze keen le ! 

Shuh paou urh foo 'e 
Nae keuentuf^/afigy 
Ming wo toe Tsoo , 

How glorious is heaven’s decree ! — 

(Heaven) Looking down on this lower world; 

tsaw the virtues of the Ming dynasty faded. 

Like rotten grain consumed by insects : 

(TI^ii said) Alas ! for the black-haired people ! 

Who will embrace and support them? 

Heaven’s eyes turned to the eastern regions, 

And conferrcil the decree on our great ancestor. 

As to our great ancestor. 

He was a warrior, he was a god ; 

He led forth thirteen battalions ; 

And the dragons fished on the sea shore : 

(He said) Those who follow me shall be cherished ; 

And be shone upon as by the vernal sun : 

Those who dare to disobey 

Shall be burned as by an intense conflagration. 

Raise up the cities ! 

Build up palaces ! 

Send forth manifestoes ! 

Put the magistrates in order! 

Swerve not from government orders ; 

V For when the law goes forth, ' 

My father and my brothers. 

And my^ children must obey it. 

* From the CVtneoM Hvffutct . 
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ddlitPAIftlsdlj Ot Yltli ItINDt; AKD PH£BA>rtH£BOULsisU^ 

Bv t^iKVT. CoLONxi James Tod. • ’ 

intaglio represents Balad^va, the Hercules of the Hindus, nakeclf the 
head encircled with a diadem, or fillet, the ends flowing behind. , His iiqn’s 
hide {^B&gamhra) thrown over his right arm, extended ; on which is perched a 
figure presenting him a wreath, or coronet. In his left he grasps a. clpb; 
adjoining which is a monogram^ composed of two letters, of an ancient and 
atili undeciphered character, found on monumental rocks and pillars wherever 
the Pkndus colonized. In various points of view, this gem will be considered 
a relic of more than ordinary curiosity. 

First, as confirming the fact asserted by Arrian more than 2,000 years ago, 
of the analogy in costume and attributes of the Hindu and Theban Hercules. 

Second, the consequent confirmation of the antiquity of the existing mar- 
tial mythology. 

Third, as proving the antiquity of the art of engraving gems amongst the 
Hindus. 

Fourth, for the antiquity of the characters forming the monogram; and, 
vice versa, the antiquity of the gem, from the use of this now incognate but 
once widely-disseminated character. 

Arrian, when sketching the history of the family ruling on the Jumna, in 
Alexander’s invasion, clearly indicates that he had access to the genealogies of 
the Panddi race, a branch of which ruled in these regions eight centuriet^ sub- 
sequent to that memorable conflict, the MalmJliharat^ which forms an era in 
the very dawn of Hindu history, and which, from astronomic and genealogical 
calculation, has been calculated about 1,100 years before Christ. However 
briefly the Grecian historian touches on the history, genealogy, manners, or 
geography of the race ruling on the Jumna three centuries before Christ, there 
is sufficient to identify it, and, aided by the intaglio^ to establish several singu- 
lar analogies between the legends handed down by Arrian, and the sacred 
writings and traditions still current amongst the Hindus, The discussion may 
gratify curiosity, if not add much to our instruction. ^ 

There is no name so widely disseminated in the local traditions of India as 
that of Pandit, From the snowy Himachil to Cape Comorin, every nation 
and tribe has some memorial to exhibit of this celebrated race. Yet, although 
the name has been perpetuated through the lapse of ages, in the geographic 
nomenclature of the regions they inhabited ; although nations far reit^te and 
without intercourse possess monuments which they attribute to this race; and 
although one peculiar character forms the inscriptions of all such monuments, 
still there are sceptics as to their existence, and who imagine the Great War^^ 
as fabulous as the Trojan. For such there is no law of historic evidence, short 
of mathematical demonstration, that will suffice. The triumphal column of 
the Yadusy at Delhi, mentioned by the bard Chaiid seven centuries ago ; that 
at Praga, the first seat of their power; the Forum {C/idori) of Bhitiia, in the 
valley of Mokundurra; the caves of Dhoomnavy of Nasuky and Giradr, with 
their various rock-inscriptions ; the sepulchral monuments of Patidutna ndalam 
in the Carnatic, and many other places, separated 1,000 miles from e^h other, 
might in vain be appealed to. * 

f From the Traiuaetlons of .the Royal Asiatic Society. voL iil. part 1. This paper la llhiatrated by 
thie/ie^maeof an ancient Hindu intaglio, in the posscaiion ff Mr. T. Perry, who, when judge and 
magbtrate of ECawah and Mynpoori, purchased it from a person who «aid It came ftom Jetpoor. Colonel 
Tod’a paper is enriched with a variety of learned, imtnictlfrci^^^iid jgnMying^pq^. 
paitoil# by their number and length, to omit in our repubUcatlMi. 
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It has been the fortune of the writer to wander over a great portion of the 
8(iabe ^eted traditional historic I to have visited their monnp^n.ts ; to 

have discovered the sites of some of thdr ancient and long-forgotten cities, 
and their medals ; to have copied * numerous inscriptions attributed to them, 
and to have conversed with man j of the Tuar tribe, who would deem it an 
insult to doubt their descent from this illustrious race : until the impression on 
his mind is, that the existence of the Etruscans or Assyrians might as well be 
doubted as that of the Pandus, But who, asks the sceptic, were, these Vandusy 
who possessed in BaladHa a chieftain with the attributes of Hercules ? 

' The traditions of the Hindus assert, that India was colonized by a race called 
Yaduy to which they trace the foundation of the most conspicuous of their 
ancient cities. 

HasHy the twentj'-sixth in descent from Pooruy son of Ydydtiy founded 
Hastinapoor, on the Ganges, long the capital of Upper India; and although 
not mentioned by name in any of the Greek writers, was probably the regal 
abode of the Porus who opposed Alexander. From Hasti issued several tribes, 
of which the Curua and Pandus were the most distinguished ; while from Yaduy 
elder brother of Poority issued the lleriautay or “ race of Heri,** who erected 
the cities of Surjworay Mathurdy and Jialdvvdy on the Jumua. 

It is not my intention to seize upon the- curious nominal similitude of which 
Arrian was probably ignorant when he started the hypothesis more than 2,000 
years ago, of the identity of the Hercules of Thebes and of the Jumna, though 
the ** delight of Juno (llerakles) might be proud of his descent from the 
Indo-Scythic Hericula. 

Let us place what the Greek writers have said on this suLject in juxta- 
position with the legends of the Jains and Poorans, and then comment thereon. 

Arrian, chap. vii. Indian History; — “ The whole country of . India is 
divided into 122 nations, according to Megasthenes. Like the Scythians, the 
Indians were anciently a wandering race, tilled no lands, had neither towns, 
houses, or temples ; clothed themselves in the skins of wild beasts, ate of the 
fruit of the Tala, a palm-tree, and the beasts of chace, before Bacchus or 
Trjptolemus made a conquest of them ; who built them cities, gave them laws, 
taught them agriculture, the use of wine, as he had the Greeks, and to yoke 
their oxen to the plough. He also iustructed tiieiii in military discipline, the 
worship of the gods to be performed with drums aiul cymbals, and introduced 
the satyric dance, and to sufter their Iiair to grow.” 

The whole of this relation is in perfect accordance with the traditional cos- 
mography of the Jains or Budliists of India. Their Adnafhy or Jiudhoy the 
patriarch of the Yadn race, is the counterpart of this Bacchus, or Tripto- 
Icnius, whom they bring from Central Asia, to espouse Ella, daughter pf Siirya, 
and sister of Manuy or Mcncs, the first sovereign of India. Sonic of the 
laws of Triptolcmus, the first lawgiver of Greece, liave a remarkable affinity 
to those of the Jains, especially that first commandment common to both— 
** Thoii shalt kill no living thing.” The Jains say, this Adnath taught every 
art enumerated by Arrian, ** even to muzzling the ox, and treading out tlic 
corn;’* though the orgies of the agricultural divinity, Bacchus, the satyric 
dance with drum and cymbal, rather appertain to the Ad4swar of the Siviicsy 
' whose rites are thus administered. . 

Chap, viii.— " When Bacclius was about to leave the country, he appointed 
Spartembas to govern, who dying, was succeeded by Budyas ; he by 

Crosdevaa ; and so in succession, from father to son. The 

' ' Heirctilei ^o f>^ to far, the Indians tell us, was a native of their 
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couD|f7f ^ ptu^fici^My w«|f«hHH>^ ibeSiumteii* wl|ir 
ati^ Methjorf^ , CMi^^«)y and' CldsoU^rus (KAci«nSc^0i)^ and* thn ' 
iver Jobares passes through their* territories. This Hercutek, as 

Mejgasthenes asserts^ and the Indians themselves assure ns, uses the same habit 
with the Theban Hercules.” » . 

Here we have Budha^ the progenitor of the whole Indu or Yadu race, and 
in Crnidsoof, theCroshta, or Crothtdevay the branch from which the HericutaS 
are descended. Baldeva^ whose effigies are on the gem before us, is the Hindii 
Ucfcules; his name signifying the god {Dh>a) of strength (Ma). 'The city 
sacred to him, and called after him Baldeva (fam. Buldeo), is in the very heart 
of iheS^rasSnip and there he continues to receive worship, as in the days of 
Alexander, and ages anterior. This town is therefore the Heraclea^ as he is 
the Hercules of the 5'^rajeiil. 

The two. chief cities of the Shrasdni, Methoras and Cleisoboras, are MafhUta 
and Sdrapoora^ and the river Jobares passing through their territory,” the 
Yamuna or Jumna. 

Hie Shras^ni derive their name from S&rasena (founder of 8urap^a\ the 
common ancestor of Hcri (chief of Malh{Lra) and Baldeva. A wreck of Shra- 
pura yet exists about fifty miles below Mathura, placed like it, on the Jumna', 
and must have been known to the dl'eeks, and probably claimed precedence of 
Methoras: Cleisoboras must, therefore, be an adulterated orthography. 
According to the traditional topography of the Hindus, the land of the S&rd-' 
seni, or the pastoral region of Vraja^ extended about 100 miles around 
Mathdra as a centre, comprehending Gwalior and all Yaduvati on the south, 
from the Chumbull to the Sindc. This region was famed for the purity of its 
dialect, and in arms, ns well as in arts, even in the days of the legislator Menu, 
who enjoins that the van in battle ” should be assigned to the soldiers of 
Suroienu Baldeva has, therefore, a legitimate right to have his city amidst 
such a people. There he is still enshrined, and covered with his1ion*s hide 
and armed with his club, his fame attracts the martial pilgrim from all parts of 
India after a lapse of 3,000 years. Had Arrian left us his indigenous epithet, 
or that of his race (Hericdla), or of this his city amongst the Suraseni, wc 
should have judged how far nominal resemblance had aided his (Arrian’s) 
hypothesis regarding the analogy of the deified heroes of the Greeks and 
Yadus. 

Arrian continues, chap. viii. — He, Hercules, had a daughter, when 
advanced in years, and being unable to find a husband worthy of her, he mar- 
ried her himself, that he might supply the throne of India with monarchs. 
Her name was Pandea^ and he caused the whole province in which shU was 
born to receive its name from her.” 

Diodorus repeats the legend with little variation, both taken from the jour- 
nal of Megastbenes, now lost: — 

** Hercules was born amongst the Indians, and like the Greeks, they furnish 
him with a club and lion’s hide. In strength he excelled all men, and cleared 
the sea and land of monsters and wild beasts. He had many sons, but only 
one daughter. He built Palibothra, and divided his kingdom amongst hiseoilkT 
They never colonised, but in time most of the cities assumed a demo^atSdUr 
form of government, though some were monarcl^al till Alexander's tinhe^.’^' 

On this curious fragment of the biography of me HeriefHas, Arrian, thbhgtt 
generally blamed for not exercising a sound judgment, botli indulges his 
humour and incredulity; yet, by the retention of an Apparently idle sme!p4pit(^‘ 
8(H) -jilllprs old in Alexander’s time, we are enabled ta%aoe fm hmli^ 
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hrlweycr which has floated through tWenty-one subsequeiit centuries 

vaifedpliv provifig beyond a dUubt^ that the Macedonian iavanshiBLd 
consulted the Hindu legendary histpriea in which it is thus related. 

J^Qhilra^ son and successor of Santana^ sovereign of Hastinapoor, had no 
male issue. He had two legitimate and one illegitimate daughters. Of the first, 
one from her colour was named Pandea. Vyasu, their Guru, or tpiniual 
fa\her^ the sole male of the house of Santana, took this niece, his spiritudl 
dm&hter^ Pandea^ to wife. She bore him Pandu, who succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Northern India, and which from that time has been designated 
the Panditan Rty^ or kingdom of the Pandus. 

; Thus the identity of Arrian’s relation with existing tradition is maintained 
throughout, even to Pandea^ daughter of the HerieiJa king, giving her tiame 
to the province in which she was born.” By a slight sketch of the issue of 
Pandea, we can fill up the picture of similitude drawn by Diodorus dn the 
aclucvements of the Hercules of theYadus, who, ‘Mn strength excelled 
all men, and cleared the sea and land of monsters and wild beasts.’*' 

pandit^ son of Pandea^ married Koonti, sister of Battdeva^ prince of Ma- 
thura, the father of Heri and Baldcva. But, for the sins of their ancestors’ 
sterility was the doom of the wife of Panchi,” until, ” by means of a charm,” 
she enticed the celestials to her bed. By Dhermnraj {Minos) she had Yudish- 
tra; by Pavan (Eolus) she had Bliima; by Iiulra {Jupiter Ccelus) she had 
Arjijna ; and Nycula and Sydeva owed their existence to Aswini-Komara, the 
Hindu Esculajmts. 

These are the Five PandnSy^ whose exploits fill the traditional history of 
India, and, though a mixture of truth and fiction, must not be rejected. The 
fictitious portion of it was evidently invented to cover some paramount disgrace 
in the Yadu family, in the debasement of this branch thereof. 

AmbeUy the elder sister of Pandea, bore (also by Viyasu) Dhertrashtra, who 
had n son, Biiryodhaiia. This branch of the Yadus assumed the surname of 
Citriiy from a celebrated ancestor. On Pandii’s death, Duryodhana (in conse- 
sequence of his father’s incapacity from blindness) assumed the rod {eharri) of 
empire, proclaiming the illegitimacy of the “ Five Pandus.” Intestine broils 
followed, and the brothers were proscribed during the term of twelve years. 
Accompanied hy their Hericida brethren, Heri and Baldh>ay they perambulated 
every part of India, leaving these monuments still ascribed to them. The 
deeds of valour performed in these wanderings arc still the theme of local 
tradition, and would afford no mean parallel to the exploits of the Hercules of 
the west, though.it would be difficult to separate the actions of thePandus of 
Hastinapoor, or their Sufascnic relations, Baldt^avix\d Heri. 

Expelled from Hastinapoor y they retired to the north, and on their arrival at 
Kampikty the capital of Drupdeva, king of Panchalicay found assembled the 
chivalry of India, suitors for the hand of his daughter Drupdevi. In those 
primitive days, beauty became tlie prize of valour, and Arjuna’s skill in the bow 
obtfgiied the meed ; but as she sealed her choice by throwing round his neck 
the,burmalay or marriage-garland, she drew upon the exile the undissembled 
wlbth of the disappointed lovers. Aijuna’s bow, however, again proved vic- 
aod they expiated their rancour with their blood. ** The princess of 
Pan^aUea became the wife in gpmmon of the five brothers.” 

The king of Kampila* was of the same original Yadu stock; his race was 

• It b inporUnt to remark, that ambassadon from the King of Kampila weresent to the Emperor 
Chao in A.b.408. The Chinese libtorians nil it Kia-pl-tt, and say that hb name was Yue^ai, who 
was of thhi!^lgtoit of Fo ! 1 1 Either hb name is intended as Agni-pata, or that of hb race AgniHsUa^ 
which VOS «MSDtbllyBudhbt; 
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AneAi prob«A)]y the ifd, one of the four Scylhtc tHbeeinhahitifif Ge^ 
mentioned by Strabo as having, in conjunction with^he Tochari^ &e. {Tu/rMa% 
overturned the Bactrian empire. That he was Indo-Scythic, this instance of 
admitted polyandrism would alone go far to prove. Nor is it improbable that the 
Pandus were the offspring of a Scythic prince of this religion to which they 
migrated, who obtained the favours of Panden, and that the story of their 
birth was fabricated to hide the disgrace. 

l%ey returned with their bride to Uastinapoor, and with the aid of the 
priesthood and concurrence of the blind king Dhertrashtra, a partition of 
dominion took place, when Yudishtra, the elder Pandu, was enthroned in 
Indmput, which henceforth eclipsed the more ancient capital Hastinapoor. 
But the contests for supremacy were soon renewed, and the brothers agwn 
declared outlaws by their uncompromising and vindictive relation. They soon 
travelled to the south, and were long indebted to the deep forests of Virat and 
Hertfuba^ for security, suffering every privation and encountering manifold 
dangers from the savage beasts and no less savage men who peopled these wilds. 
The. remembrance of these varied adventures is yet cherished in these intricate 
and interesting regions, through which 1 have traced their wanderings, and 
listened with delight to the recital of their adventures ; to that of Bhima with 
the giant daughter of Ileriniba, or the exploit of Heri with the demon of 
Toolishnni. I have gazed with interest on the refreshing cascade issuing from 
a fissure of the bleak rock rent by the club of Baldcva to assuage the thirst of 
the mother of the Pandus ; and partaken of the sorrow of the narrator as, 
seated on the margin of the lotos fountain, he related, on the spot where it 
happened, the martyrdom of Ilcri by the forester Bhil. With this guide and 
votary of the deity of the Yamuna, 1 have iriatle pilgrimage to the tumu/u.% 
wh#!!! his ashes were deposited, and mingled my resentment with his as he 
marked the shrine of an Islamite saint in contaminating contiguity with that of 
the lover of Radha. With him I liave allowed my imagination to carry me 
back 3,000 years, and as he pointed out the mountain at whose base the mild 
yet manly Arjuna, conqueror of the suitors of Panchnlica^ was despoiled of 
his victorious bow by the Bh'il, have pondered with a lively interest on the 
vicissitudes of their fortunes. These arc the scenes which excite the Hindu, 
whether the proud Rajpoot, the humble peasant, or man of wealth ; and you 
must see them and converse with them under the influence of such impressions, 
to understand the moral effect upon their lives and character. 

It would be out of place to detail the lengthened adventures of the Hericu- 
las of the Rajpoots, but there is one incident so characteristic, and out of 
which has sprung one of the most distinguished architectural decorations, that 
its insertion here may be deemed not inadmissible. If Vitruvius attributes 
those graceful supporters of entablatures to the damsels of Caria, we may 

The communication from all parts of India, at thispn-iod. with all the princes of the dynasty of Sum. 
IHEOves it to have been founded on a community of reliftious sentiment. The kinp^dom of Po4i, which 
sent ambassadors to Ft-hoam-ri about fifty years after the first, was in ail proliabllity one of the Pali 
kings of Central-India, about the Betwa Uiver. Kiu-to (Chcetorc ?), represented in the very heart of 
India, sent ambassadors in Til 6, when OwnuM was in India. But the most tangible of all is the embassy 
sent in A.D. 641 to Einpernr Tal-t^ong, from a king named Hou-lo-mierit his country Makito or Jlfokia^, 
in the heart of India, whose capital was doubtless Pooliman. king of Mof^adh^ m 

Behar, his capital Champapoori. Me also the same year received ambassadors from the kli^af 
This is Ootefi at the /urea of the Punjuadt or con/luent five rivers forming the Indus. . Cosmos 

we learn that an Indo-Scythic king of Hun race then ruled]^ the Indus. I have often intentled to 
analyse those chapters of De Guignes. containing the account of the missions from India to China at 
this remote perioil. having perhaps had better opportunities of studying the Geography of northern 
India tha|ft many others, but I have so much varied material that 1 must be satisfied to throw out these 
liints.for cihem to pursue ; satisfied it is worth the lalxmr, as an aid'to Hindu chionologjr.. ** On the 
Dynasties of Leant, and Tom.'*— Hist. Gen. dcs Huns, tom. i. 
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attcribe their counterpart to the Pandiis at a period still more remote ; though 
the Hindu Gutachuc possesses neither the euphony or grace of the Grecian 
Carpatidee, 

Gutachuc the son of the forest king of Uerimbu^and as his sister became 
enamoured of the valiant Bhitiia, so he transferred his affections to the beau- 
teous Drupdevi, the common spouse of the exiled brothers. Although neces- 
sity had compelled Bhiiiia not to repudiate the advances of the gigantic 
daughter of Herimba, he was determined even to risk the forfeiture of the 
sanctuary they enjoyed, to punish this revolting proposal. Drupdevi was 
instructed to consent and to name tlic temple as the place of assignation. 
Overjoyed at his success, he failed not in punctuality, but as his audacious hand 
was raised to remove the veil from her face, the nervous arm of Bhima rent 
the supporting column of the temple. To save himself and the fair object of 
his passion from being crushed under the impending ruin, he strained his 
gigantic force, and supported the fabric on his shoulders, till he was released 
by the attendant protectors of the fair. To commemorate the infamy of the 
forester, who thus violated the laws of sanctuary {sirna) and hospitality, the 
SU^ns or architects have, “/ior ordonnance^^ ailoptcd this relation in all sacred 
edifices, where a diminutive and grotesque figure of GulaohuCj with arms and 
legs extended under him, the head stooping and face distorted, as from a sense 
of oppression, ornaments the capitals of columns which siip))ort entablatures. 

The meritorious conduct of the valorous band, the services tlicy performed 
in?eturn for the protection aiforded them in the various countries they peram- 
bulated, obtained them abundant auxiliaries ; and having completed the term 
of their banishment, they emerged from their retreats, and returning to the 
“ Sable Yamunaf demanded to participate in their “ Bdpola.y'* or birth-right. 
But Duryodhaiia received them with scorn, though they limited their demands 
to the panch^PatVsT or five townships of Iiidraput, Paniput, Soniput, &c. 
In the full •fn'idc of possession, their relative, spurning all compromise, con- 
temptuously replied, “they should not have so much of the soil, his sove- 
reignty, as would cover the point of a needle.” Left without alternative, they 
determined to conquer what injustice denied them. 

The extensive plains of the Caggar, or Sarasvati, were fixed npontodccide 
the claims to supremacy of the rival clans, the Ciirua and Pandus, and tlicrc 
the auxiliary bands of the “ fifty-six Y'adu tribes,” (“ vhapuu vida Yudh.^') 
gathered from the most remote regions to espouse cither cause in this great 
conflict. The theme has alike secured iininorlality to the bard and to the 
actors in that exterminating day, and the martial llajput, who yet continues 
Ills pilgrimage to Curu-khetay feels sanctified in only beholding this the Troad 
of India, on which Fame has erected her temple. IJithcr Jier votaries have 
crowded for ages, ready, like the Yadii warrior. 

To sail ill tempests down the stream of life,” 

in order to have their names recorded on the pedestal of the “ great idol of 
mankind around whose statue their mental vision pourtrays, in all the honours 
of apotheosis, the just Y'udishtra, the warlike Bhima, and, resting on his 
club, the mighty Baldcva ; while seated in their war-chariot, between the rival 
hosts, Hcri and Arjuna discourse on the horrors of civil dissension. 

Though ages of opprcssioil^liave shaded the virtues of the Rajput, and 
dimmed his moral perceptions, he has lost none of his veneration for these 
stirring scenes, or the recital of the doctrines which form his rules of con- 
duct, and whose application in the ordiiiaiy intercourse of life renders his dis- 
course more emphatic. 

BsiatJour.N.^.VuL.C}.Nij:20. 2 iS 
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But to return to the immediate object of research— our Hindu Hercules : 
Arrian says, that one of the tribes of the Punjab was " called SobiU that lliey 
wore the skins of wild beasts, were armed with clubs, and marked their oxen 
with its impress, for the reason that they were a colony left there by Hercules, 
and in commemoration of him on this and other information furnished to 
liiiu by Megasthenes, he remarks : — 

“ This was not the Theban, nor the Tyrian, nor the Egyptian Hercules, 
but some great king whose dominions lay not far distant from India.” May 
we not conjecture the Hericiila descendant of Baldcva ? Arrian adds, that 
this tribe, the Sobii, carried the effigies of Hercules (Baldeva) on their ban- 
ners ; that is, the identical figure which has prompted this disquisition. More- 
over, I think this cliib-bcnring nation is not yet extinct, and that the Chobi 
votaries who yet fill the temples of Hcri and Baldcva in Siirasena arc the very 
people. 

Whoever has witnessed the annual commemoration of Heri’s recovery of 
his birthright, would have little doubt that the Cliohts of Mathura were the 
Soobii of Arrian, The festival concludes with the storming of the castle of 
Kansa, in which these sturdy, well-fed, church-militant Cliobis mount the 
breach, each armed with a long club, tipped with iron rings, with which they 
forthwith demolish, amidst tumultuous yells of applause from a multitude of 
spectators, the mimic fortress of tlic usurper. 

After the grand war, on which the Vadu federation was broken iip,^hc 
Pandiis, with Ucri and Baldcva, abandoned their dominions on the Yamuna 
for Saurashtra. Here, in their ancient haunts, they remained some time; but 
if we judge from the traditional accounts of Hcri’s assassination, and Arjuna’s 
being despoiled even of his bow by the aboriginal races, they must have lost 
all their power. It is affirmed that such was the fraternal affection of Baldeva 
for Heri, that he would not part with the body ; but carried it about with him 
until decomposition took place, when he allowed it to be interred. Yudishtrn, 
sick of dominion, together with Baldeva and a band of the Pandiis and Ilcri- 
cidas, abandoned the peninsula of the Sauras, and crossing the Indus, retired 
to the north, and were supposed to have perished in the snowy mountains of 
Himachel. During this retreat a portion of them may have lingered in a nook 
of the Punjab, and formed the nucleus of the Sobii adorers of Hercules, found 
by Alexander 350 years before Christ. 

On this termination of the fortunes of the Yadus, Abhimiin, son of Arjuiia, 
succeeded to the throne of Iiidraprcsthn, or Delhi, abandoned by Yudishtra, 
who left therewith his era ; while Hcri and Baldcva had the honours of deifi- 
cation, the former in Mat’hura, the latter in that called after him Baldeva, 
vu/g. Buldeo, the Heraclca of India. 

Regarding Bhima tradition is silent ; but those multitudinous uninscrihed 
columns scattered every where over India bear his name, being termed JS/nm- 
ca-sida, Bhim-ca-itr, the pillars of Bhim ; the arrows of Blum ; also Taili-ca~ 
laCh^ or the “ oilman’s stafl^” from the custom of pouring oil and marking 
them with a cross of vermilion. As Bhima was a Ilcriciila, these arc the 
Pillars of Hercules, Mythological history records no less than forty-three 
deified heroes bearing this name. 

The annals of the Yadu-Bhattis of Jcssclmc^ who are descended from Heri, 
take up the history of his sons immediately following his death. Naba, his 
grandson, who returned to Mathura on that event, carrying with him all the 
tQSfgnia of rule, did not remain there, but followed his relative out of India 
proper ; they say that his descendants ruled in Zabulist’hau, establish&i Gujiii, 
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and were the progenitors of the Chagitais, and that their sway actually ex- 
tended to Samarkhand. While this branch of the Herichla under Naha thus 
ruled in central Asia, the sons of his brother Klura fixed themselves, the first, 
Jhureja, in Saiirashtra ; the other, Judbhan, at Bchcra, and Jiiddoo-ca-dajig . — 
Saurashtra, the St/rastrenc of the Greeks, the kingdom of Tesanoiisliis, con- 
quered by Menander, embraced from the Indus to the gulph of Cambay; 
while the Joudis, or mountaineers of Joiulo, a small cluster of hills in the 
Punjab, remained a distinct race even to Baber’s days. But it would be impos- 
sible here to give even an indistinct outline of those important brandies of the 
llericida races, who with their Curu or Caurva brethren, have left inddilde 
traces from the “ Cliffs of Caucasus to utmost isle Taprobane.” — The 
“ Caroora regia Ccrohothrit^ adjoining the “ Moditra regia randuminy' on the 
Coromandel Coast, was in all probability named from a colony of the children 
{jnitra) of the Ciirus ; and Coromandel itself may be Cayu-viandata, the region 
of the Curiis. 

Colonel Wilks, in his valuable History, while describing Madura as the 
capital of the Pandiian race, says, “ This invader, from bis wonderful success, 
is said to have been attended by an tarmy of demons {Booinni), and thence 
called Boole Pande RnJ''* But this presents an additional proof of these colo- 
nists prefixing the name of their great patriarch Budha to their own. The 
characters discovered in the Carnatic arc the same as those in the columns and 
rocks at Dchli, Saurasthra, and Medhya-desa. 

Wilson,* in his erudite “Remarks on the History and Chronology of Cash- 
mere,” proves that a long line of the Curus, or Caurvas, and Pandas, ruled 
in Cashmere; and points out from classical authority a Paudii colony even in 
Sogdiana. Now this would perfectly assimilate with what is said of their esta- 
blishments from Zabulisthan, and the Man'isCh(di, mentioned in the old couplet 
(page 142), may he the desert of Sogdiana. But it appears to mo, that Cnru, 
the progenitor of this extensive race, was king of all those regions, west as 
well as east of the Indus, and that he professed the religion of Bndlia, the 
patriarch of his r.cc, who, being from Sacadwipa, was styled Saci/umooniy 
teacher of ther Sacac, in his twofold capacity of priest and king, and that nil 
these characters found on rocks and columns scattered throughout India belong 
to this race, distinctively called Anva, Iiidn, Chandra, Soma, in opposition to 
the more ancient Suryas, the earlier sovereigns of India. 

It only remains to mention the vionogram, compounded of two letters, 
which may be found both in the Samaritan and Cclto-Etriiscan alphabets. It 
will be recollected that on the first discovery of the ancient inscription at 
Dehli, the idea floated that it was Greek, and the Pandii pillar was convertcil 
into a trophy of Alexander. It is to be wished that some cine to these inscrip- 
tions could be found, or that they might be traced iii Pnnchalicdy Cashmere, 
and tracts west of the Indus, as well as the Pandaan Raj (Dehli and its depen • 
dcncics), Medhya-desa (Central India), Saurashtra, and the Carnatic. One of 
the compartments of the Girnar rock -inscription in the peninsula of the Sanras 
(the of the Pcriplus, where terminated the coiujucsts of the Grcco- 
Bactrian kings, Menander and Apollodotus) concliules, with the identical 
letters on the intaglio, placed disjointed ami detaclicil from the inscription, 
thus as it were showing their importance. I subjoin them, and likewise a few 
of those charactershaving that resemblance to the ancient Greek or Ktniscan, 

• I hatl written tlio notes for my Dissertation on Mr. Perry’s ring long l)efore I saw Mr. Wilson’s His- 
tory of Cashmere, indce<I, 1 might say, lx*fore it appcareil in F.nglaml ; the ioinfulfiuc of our opinion:, 
is, thciffore, the more extraonlinary. 1 feel gratified at having such support to my hypothesis. 
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which led to the error described. We know what these arc tio/, that they Iiave 
no affinity to the Devanagaru The first line contains characters of the oldest 
Greek or Etruscan ; No. 1 is the ancient happa^ supposed by Payne Knight 
(p. 9) to be anterior to the Trojan war; 2, is theCelto-Etruscanzcc/fl; 3, the 
lambda ; 4, is the old aigma, and occurs as often as 5, the modern sigma ; 6, 
the Greek dcltUy is tlieCclto-EtiLiscan Ac/rz or r, and answers to the Samaritan 
ain; 7, 8, 9, the omicron, flicta, phiy require no remark; 10, is the Cclto- 
Etruscan ro ; and 11 and 12 arc also Etruscan. 

The second line contains ten letters, which arc Samaritan, an alejih, hcy pCy 
hcy airiy nun, lau, tau, while the various other letters on this rock appear com- 
pounds frbm these. But this proves nothing but a superficial similitude. I 
hold all these inscriptions at the disposition of the Society ; by the publica- 
tion of the fac-siinilcs, the learned of Europe may be enabled to form their 
own conclusions, whether they possess more than external resemblance to the 
ancient characters of other nations. Although I have elsewhere mentioned the 
circumstance, I may here rejieat it, that I discovered this singular rock in the 
3 *ear 1823, in a Journey through Saurashtra and Cutch, cn route to the Indus. 
The rock is a small insulated mass of compact slate, without a single fissure or 
rent, forming a hemisphere of about thirty feet diameter, and is nearly covered 
with inscriptions. It is not far from the gorge of the mountains by which 
egress is obtained to the hill of Girnary one of the five sacred mounts of the 
Budhists or Jains, and the cradle of that faith in India. To them these charac- 
ters appertain, and will be found in all their early haunts. Tlic Pandit caves 
arc near this rock, and contain a few of the characters. 


COLONEL LAMBTON’S SURVEY OF INDIA. 

A biographer of Col. Lamhton, in a Calcutta paper, relates the following 
anecdote : 

** As an instance of the machinations set on foot to stop its progress, I shall relate 
what followed a referonco made by the Court of Directors to the late Major llcnnel for 
his opinion of Col. Lambton’s proposals. That learned and estimable gentleman, 
having been inisinfornied, stated in his official report, ‘ that there being already a topo- 
graphical survey of Mysore, instituted under Capt. Mackenzie, of the engineers, he saw 
no necessity for having two at the same time, because the same surveyor wlio delineated 
geographically the country, might very w'ell carry on the necessary astronomical obser- 
vations for correcting the position of the principal stations.* 

** A short time after this report was received by the IVIadras Government, I had occa- 
sion to meet the Duke of Wellington at Bangalore, and as he had patronized Lambton, 
be felt some annoyance and anxiety on so unexpected a decision. As his Lordship had 
consulted me when the survey was first proposed, he asked me what I thought of its 
import? My answer was, that * without the least doubt, Major Kennel ivas misin. 
formed ; for his observations did not, in the least, apply to Col. Lambton’s prospectus ;* 
on which he replied, ‘ all that I can say is, that one of the two must be very ignorant.* 
Fortunately for the survey, and I may say for England, Col. Lambton had trans- 
mitted his general prospectus to the Rev. Dr. Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal, through 
liOrd Clive, his relative, who some time afterwards having conversed with Major 
Rennel, and explained to him the tendency of the proposed operations, the latter, very 
handsomely, informed immediately the Court of Directors that he had been viisiu^ 
formed^ and wrote to Lambton direct, to urge him to persevere in his scicnlitic labours.** 
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niOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIE& 

llutjal Asiatic Society. — Saturday, July 2, 1831 ; Sir George Staunton, 
Bart. V. P., prc«iiled at the meeting of this day. 

Donations were presented from John Robert Morrison, Esq., of Canton (a 
series of spells, amulets, See. used by the Chinese), Mr. Mylius, Charles Elliott, 
Esq. (a MS. dictionary of thcPuslitoo language), the Right Hon.Chus. Grant, 
J. G. Wilkinson, Esq., the Rev. Jos. Roberts, of Jatlha (a curious painting on 
cloth, measuring eighteen feet by nine, containing 270 snbjeets illustrative of the 
llnmayanttWy a copy from the original in a temple near Jatiha), Padre Gon- 
salves, M. Klaproth, M. Buruouf, Mr. Iluttinaun, ^vc. &c. 

His majesty Fateh Ali Shah Sliah-in-Shah, king of Persia, was proposed by 
the Council for election as an honorary member of the Society, and the meet- 
ing having proceeded to an immediate ballot, his majesty was unanimously 
elected an honorary member accordingly. 

Hamilton Gill, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

The paper read was an account, by Mr. Morrison, of the spells, &c. in use 
among the Chinese. 

Mr. Morrison divides the charms into three kinds, viz, talismans, either 
worn about the person or hung up on the walls of houses \ 2d. little sacred 
hooks suspended from the girdle in small silk bags, and hence called jjei^king^ov 

girdle-scriptures and 3d. spells called foo-chow. 

The articles described under the first head are eighteen in number; speci- 
mens of fifteen are scut in the collection before mentioned. There is also a 
specimen of the second class, which appears to l)elong only to the BiuPh sect, 
and contains the pronunciation of certain Indian words. The spells arc 
described as being formed by a fanciful union of several characters, to which 
astrology is soinclimes added : there are spells almost for every deity. 

There arc also numerous drawings of deified men, &c., which, although not 
properly speaking charms, are considered to have a beneficial influence, and 
are employed accordingly. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Morrison for his communication. 

A handsome clock was this day placed in the Society’s room by the libe- 
rality of Sir George Staunton, Bart. 

July Ifi.— The general meeting of the Society which was held this day was 
the last for the session ; the right hon. the president took the chair. 

Colonel D’ Arcy presented the “ Libro dv Agncultura ” of Abu Zacaria cbn 
al Awan, translated into Spanish by J. A. Banqiieri. Donations were also 
presented by Sir Alexander Johnston, M. Hammer, M. Poley, &c. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society, t>fe. Major 
Robert Close, resident member; Professor Neumann, foreign member; Wm. 
Coffin, Esq. and J. R. Morrison, Esq., corresponding members. 

The Rev. Mr. Gutslaaf’s essay on the Siamese language was read, after 
which the meetings were adjourned to the first Saturday in December next. 

The members of the Society afterwards dined together at the Thatched 
House Tavern; H. R. II. the Duke of Sussex, vice patron, in the chair. 
Among the members present were ilic Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, pre- 
sident; the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster and the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouscley ; fSir George Staunton and Sir A. Johnston, vice presidents; the 
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Right Hon. Sir E. H. East, Bart. ; Major General Sir John Malcolm ; Sir W. 
Bethani; Sir Wm. Oiiseleyj &c. &c.; and Ram Mohun Roy ; Syecd Khan 
and the Abbe Dubois, foreign members. Several of the foreign ambassadors 
would also have been present had they not been engaged at the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s fete at Kew. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta.^At the meeting of the Society held on the 2d 
February, the members proceeded to ballot for vice-presidents, when the fol- 
lowing were elected : Sir E. Ryan, Sir J. Franks, Sir C. Metcalfe, and the 
Lord Bishop. After which the Committee of Papers were elected as follow- 
ing: — Mr. Calder, the Rev. Dr. Carey, Major Everest, Captain Herbert, Mr. 
Grant, Rev. Principal Mill, Mr. J. Prinsep, Mr. J.Tytlcr, and Mr. J. Thomason. 

Among the donations made were the skull and horns of the wild cow of Tonas- 
scrim, presented by Mr. Bayley, with a descriptive note by Mr. Maingy, by 
which it appears that when full-grown it is a})Out thirteen hands high, and of 
a most beautiful red colour, except under the belly, which is white. It has no 
hump, like the cow of India. Altogether it resembles the red cow of England, 
but is a much handsomer animal. The bull is a large and fine animal, and 
with the exception of having a white forehead, resembles the cow. Mr. 
Maingy has seen twenty or more of the animals in a herd, but it is a most 
difficult thing to get a shot at them, as they have a most acute sense of 
hearing and smelling, one or two appear to act as sentinels, while the others 
graze or drink. If in bnuiring the air, they find it tainted, oft’ they fly in a 
moment, with a speed almost inconceivable, considering the form and bulk of 
the animal. The hunters say that it is impossible to take one of the full 
grown ones alive, although sometimes they manage to capture a young one, 
first killing the dam. 

Dr. Tytler submitted to the meeting some illustrative drawings, and remarks 
on the Esdrean eagle of Scripture. — Gov, Gaz, 

Medical and Physical Society of CalcuUa. — At the meeting of the 5th Februar}’, 
the following communications were laid before the meeting : a letter from 
Mr. Preston, of Cuddalore, with a paper on ligature of the common carotid 
artery in Palsy, and a case of the disease so treated ; a statement relative to 
vaccination in Bengal, by Mr. \V. Cameron. 

Dr. Fontaine’s essay on scorbutus^ and his remarks on vomiting; Rajah 
Kali Kissen’s letter on cheraytta; Mr. Lowther’s case of fish-bone removed 
from the gullet by an operation ; Mr. Rogers’ case of hydrophobia, and Mr. 
Boswell’s paper on the utility of blisters of lunar caustic, in pulmonary consump- 
tion, were then read and discussed. After noticing the division of scorbutus into 
land and sea scurvy, M. Fontaine defines the disease to consist of great mus- 
cular debility, with a discharge of blood more or less considerable, as the case 
may be, from the capillary vessels, caused by a great change in the vitality and 
chemical composition of the blood. M. Fontaine, in stating the etiology of 
the disease, offers nothing new. He divides the symptoms into three periods, 
deepening in intensity, until death closes the scene. In the treatment, M. Fon- 
taine does not difter from that usually prescribed by British practitioners, 
both as respects the physical and moral condition of the patient. In the 
administration of purgatives, he recommends great caution with reference 
to their tendency of increasing debility. Wine, cordials, and bitters, 
properly administered, are productive of beneficial cflccts, in the latter stage 
of the complaint. Acid gargles arc to be given freely; and where the heinor- 
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rhage and bo wel-com plaint arc considerable, the mineral acids, and astringent 
vegetable substances, as l:ino, rhatany root, &c. He recommends, for reliev- 
ing the pains in the limbs, the application of a roller, with frictions and 
aromatic fomentations. 

Ill his communication on the genliana cheraylia^ after noticing that it is 
known in Sanscrit by eight synonymes. Rajah Kali Kissen states, that the 
plant is very frequently used by the Hindoos, but, in some instances, grounded 
on a theory entirely native, such as its increasing the air of the body ; for, 
like their European colleagues of the olden time, native physiologists have it, 
that the human body is formed of five elements, viz, earth, water, air, ether, 
and light or energy. Indeed the probability is, that this theory is originally 
jiiirely Asiatic, whence it extended to Greece, We are further told, that 
cheraytta is an antibilious remedy as well as a febrifuge. It is prescribed in the 
form of cold infusion, to be taken in the morning. 

The case of a bone sticking in the gullet, where it remained firmly impacted 
until removed by operation, is interesting in more points of view than one. 
tJp to a very recent [icriod, wounds of the (esophagus were deemed mortal. 
The case before us is, among several, a happy illustration of the contrar}-, as 
W'ell as of the beneficial eficcts of presence of mind, on occasions urgently 
demanding its exercise. The patient in this case was Mr. Dodsworth, a young 
gentleman, about seventeen years of age, who, while breakfasting upon fish 
and rice, on the 27th of November last, swallowed a bone, which stuck cross- 
wise in the gullet. During the whole of that day and succeeding night he 
sufiered severe pain, and, in consequence of having swallowed some tough 
meat, in the hopes of forcing the bone into the stomach, an opposite effect 
had been produced, the sharp point having been forced deeper into the throat. 
Mr. liowther (collector of Boolundshuher) received a note on the following 
day, representing the condition of his young friend. On examination, he 
found that the point of the bone had protruded through the gullet ‘‘ into the 
fleshy jiart of the left front of the neck.’* As surgical aid was not within 
reach, and as the accident had now been of thirty-two hours standing, Mr. 
L. felt that no time was to be lost. Backed, therefore, by the concurrence of 
11 friend, respecting the cxjiedicncy of making an incision externally, in order 
to extract the foreign body, he proposed the measure to the patient who 
readily consented. Mr L. accordingly procured a history, with which he made 
an incision down to the point of the bone, and in the course of two or three 
minutes, with the assistance of Mr. Ewer, extracted the bone with a forceps, 
to the great relief of the patient. The extracted body was the rib-bone of a 
small-sized rooc, and in its curved form measured about an inch and a quarter. 
Adhesive plaster was applied to the wound, and opening medicine with slop 
diet prescribed. In four days the wound healed by the first intention. Wc 
need scarcely advert to the highly creditable degree of decision evinced on the 
occasion.— 

The Madras lAterary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society held 
its annual general meeting at the college on Saturday last, the 21)th .January ; 
the Hon. Sir Ralph Palmer, president, in the chair. After a very satisfactory 
exhibition of the Society’.s funds by the secretary, the meeting proceeded to 
elect three new members, to sup[)ly the vacancies by rotation for the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

The president of the Asiatic department read a highly interesting paper 
oil the island of Scevasamoodrum, in the river Cavary, presented, togc- 
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ther with plans of the island and the bridges leading to it, by T. Rama- 
s^vvmy. * 

The island has long been held in high veneration, and much resorted to by 
natives for the purposes of devotion. In former years it was a dense insalubrious 
jungle, abounding with tigers and other beasts of prey, wliieli, with th^ pesti- 
lential fever, which almost always prevailed there, proved fatal to thousands 
of pilgrims whose vows induced them to visit it. Some years ago, T. Rama- 
sawmy obtained a grant of the island from government, and has since, in the 
most praiseworthy manner, at his own expense, cleared away the jungle, built 
bridges over the Cavary, and erected choultries for the accommodation of 
travellers. The bridge across the western branch of the river is called the 
Jjushington Bridge, in honour of our present governor. 

Several other papers of interest have been presented to the Society, which 
will be read at the meeting of the Asiatic department to be held in future on 
the first Wednesday of cver}^ quarter for that purpose. 

Among the following donations made to the Society since the last meeting, 
are two ancient gold coins : the first struck at Delhi, and bearing the name of 
Abdool Ruhiman Ruhmutoola in the year 727 of thelligira, corresponding with 
1328 of our era; the second bears the name of Muhumud Shah Sooltan, also 
struck at Delhi, in the year 725 of the Higira ; by the government of Bombay; 
an ancient gold Gajapathee pagoda, bearing the impression of the elephant, 
struck in the reign of Prataparoodra Gajapathee, a celebrated king who reigned 
in the fourteenth century of the era of Salevahan ; Cuttack was the metropolis 
of his kingdom ; by Lctchmiah ; and a gold Gunddabbaroonda coin, having an 
impression of a two-headed eagle holding two c;lephants l)y its beaks and two 
others by its claws, struck in the reign of Gnndubbaroonda Maharajah, in the 
tenth century of Salevahan era; by Lctchmiah. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Western India . — At a meeting of 
this Society at Bombay, January 24, James Parish, Esq., in the chair (sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Calcutta on his right, and Framjee Cowasjec Shet, 
native president, on his left), i\ 2Jrccis of its proceedings was read. It appears 
that the introduction of English marrowfat peas has succeeded so well in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, that they have become a common article of 
sale in the bazar, and sell for half the price of gram. In the vicinity of Bom- 
bay the peas have been destroyed by the bandicoots (rats), except near Ban- 
dora, in Salscttc, where they have been reared. 

A sufficient number of papers having been collected to form a moderate 
sized octavo, it was determined to publish them with translations in Goojee- 
ratee and Mahratta. 

Frizes were distributed among native gardeners. 

The following communications have been made to the Society by govern- 
ment : — 

Extract of a letter from the secretary to government in the territorial de- 
partment to the secretary to the Society, dated 15th December 1830. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council instructs me to transmit to you, for the purpose 
of being laid before the Society, the accompanying extract, being 30th and 31st 
paragraphs, of a report from the revenue eommissioner, dated 20th July last, 
and copy of the document alluded to, describing the eligibility of the pcrgunnnh 
of Gundavie, in the Surat collcctoratc and its neighbourhood, for the erection 
of sugar-works, and to acquaint you, for the information of the Society, that 
should |)ersons be disposed to engage in any speculation of sugar, government 
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is willing to grant, on favourable conditions, such u cjuuntity of laud ns may 
be required.** 

Extract of a letter from the revenue commissioner, dated the ^Oth July 
1830: — ** I also transmit in the appendix a memorandum respecting the culti- 
vation and produce of sugar-canes, and I respectfully submit my opinion, 
that if sugar-works could be established under the patronage or encourage- 
ment of government in any of our villages in the neighbourhood of Gundavic, 
it would be likely to turn out a profitable speculation, and would tend more to 
improve that part of the country than any other measure I can think of. 1 
should add, that the Gundavic and Nowsakorra purgunnahs belonging to 
Guilkawar (particularly the former) produce much more sugar-cane than any of 
our districts, and are sufficiently near to send canes to the same work, though 
not included in the collector’s estimate of the quantity of gour produced.” 

Sugar-works in Gundavie and neigbourhood. The following statements 
were taken from the examinations of a number of ryots and patclls in open 
kutcheree, some of the assertions and statements were corrected by auditors, 
but I had no other means of verifying the information. 

One pair of good bullocks cannot undertake more than one beega of canes, 
but they will also labour four beegas of common cultivation at the same time. 
For one beega arc required 1 00 plants, and twenty cart loads of manure. The 
canes required to be watered (irrigated) once in fifteen days,* and if the well is 
near, so that there is little waste, a beega may be watered in three days, but 
if distant, in five days, from three to five beegas may therefore be watered by 
one coss (mode in the Dukhun). The cancs are planted in November, and 
cut about January of the succeeding season, taking fourteen months to ripen. 
The canes are never topped or stripped of their leaves, they sometimes grow 
so high that they fall down of their own weight, when they are set up, and 
tied with their own leaves, five or six together, so as to support each other. 
No cultivator ever saw the cancs topped, and they say that if the leaves of 
the canes were stripped off', the rind would be burned by the sun, and the 
cancs destroyed ; they have seen the canes dried and cracked by the sun, and 
the juice dried up. When ripe the canes are cut, their leaves stripped off^ and 
the tops cut, and it is usual to express the juice the same night or next morn- 
ing, if kept through the ensuing day a quantity of juice is supposed to diminish. 
The cancs arc pressed through their expressing machine six times to clear 
them entirely of juice. 

The machine is composed of three upright cylinders, moving each on its 
own axis, which arc inserted in two strong horizontal beams, connected by 
uprights at the ends. The motion is communicated from the middle one, by 
everlasting screws in the others, the axis of this one projects through the upper 
beam, and is squared and fits into a corresponding hole in the transverse beam 
of wood, the ends of which project beyond the frame, and to these the bullocks 
are yoked and driven as in a mill all round about. 

The expense of expressing the juice is said to be about tliirty rupees on 
every 100 maiinds of goor. 

The boiler in which the juice is boiled usually contains about twelve maunds, 
and produced from two to two and a-half mauuds of goor ; the hire is half a 
rupee for twenty-four hours, and during that time it is five or six times filled 
and the contents exhausted. Wood is the fuel generally used, not because 
they are ignorant of the use of the cane-stalks, but that they require a longer 
time to dry than the process of expressing usually last at the same place, and 
wood fuel is also extremely cheap. 

j4s?ai.Jo//r. No. 20, - 
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The cost of carting canes would be about one rupee per 1,000/or five coss, 
or seven miles and a-half, and 1,000 canes yield from eight to ten maunds of 
goor; supposing there arc good machinery to be be erected at one spot, canes 
brought from a distance of seven miles would cost about ten rupees per 100 
maunds of goor. 

It appears probable that a favourable situation for sugar-works might be 
found in the neighbourhood of Gundavie, a centrical situation might be chosen 
which would be within reach of the richest cane-cultivation, and the cultivators 
would gladly deliver their canes, which might be afterwards prepared, or dis- 
posed of as was found most profitable at the works, while the cultivators would 
return to prosecute their other agricultural operations, instead of being entirely 
occupied with the preparation, and disposal of their produce for an uncertain 
portion of a most valuable season. 

VARIETIES. 

The Cossyahs . — There is a marked resemblance and peculiarity of feature 
throughout the Cossyah race, but varying very considerably according to the 
proximity and intercourse of their villages with those of the plains. Taking 
the inhabitants of the interior of the hills as the aboriginals of the country, 
their countenances appear to bear an affinity to the Chinese or Tartars. Their 
faces are broad, the broadest part is immediately below the eyes, and narrow 
from the cheek bones, which are high to the chin ; the nose is rather spreading, 
but the most distinguishing feature of a Cossyah is the mouth, which is almost 
invariably of very disproportionately large dimensions. All classes and sexes 
indulge to excess from their earliest youth in eating the pawn leaf and betel-nut, 
which grows in great abundance in their hills, and are always procurable for a 
mere trifle; it destroys their teeth, and many in consequence, before arriving dt 
the age of thirty-five or forty, have scarcely one remaining; this detracts consi- 
derably from their personal appearance. In form and stature they are small, 
stout, well-shaped, and athletic, capable of undergoing great fatigue, and 
from constant practice, of carrying heavy loads for long distances. The women 
are short, square-built, with Herculean powers, and without much pretensions 
to beauty, though the rosy bloom of rude health, which is frequently seen 
glowing through the dark brown cheeks of a Cossyah market-woman, is parti- 
cularly pleasing and agreeable to the eye of an European, who has long been 
accustomed only to the sallow complexions of the natives of Bengal. 

Their language is monosyllabic, bearing not the slightest resemblance to that 
of any of the bordering mountain tribes, nor to any other that I am aware of; 
there are two or three, if not more dialects. The Churah Cossyahs, without 
assigning any good reason, claim the palm of purity for that spoken by them, 
though from their constant communication with the Bengallees, it is certainly 
not probable to be the pure language of the country. They have no characters 
of their own, by which they can convey their ideas in writing ; some few in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the plains are able to write Bengallee, this is 
however a degree of civilization to which very few have yet attained, and the 
rajahs and the chiefs usually keep men of the plains to carry on their^ corre- 
spondence. 

Some of the inhabitants of Churah Chelah and other villages, who trade 
and have daily intercourse with the Bengallees, have adopted partly the Hindoo 
religion, abstainmg from beef though still indulging in all other kinds of animal 
food ; however there are many in the first-named village, as 1 believe there are 
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i^ine aUo in the others, who eat every thing, including beef, and appear to 
have no very fixed tenets of any religion whatever. This seems to be the case 
with the great body of Cossyahs, they have neither idols or houses of worship; 
but there are many peculiarly shaped stones and rocks in various parts of the 
hills, as well as streams, groves, &c., which are considered holy, and to which they 
make constant sacrifices. Their chronological knowledge is extremely limited ; 
some vague traditions of their origin and religion they have, but I never yet 
found two accounts of either that tallied ; many have no idea of a future state, 
and l^emember one laughingly asking me, how he could have any exis- 
tence after death, or how it was possible to reach the skies from the earth ?” 

Almost every village of any size or importance has its own rajah or chief, 
the authority possessed by whom is by no means well defined, but in general 
they may be considered as holding merely a nominal sovereignty with scarcely 
any power ; they can decide on nothing that materially affects the interest of 
their villages without calling a durbar of the head and influential men, or carry 
the results of these debates into execution without the majority of the inhabi- 
tants are favourable to them. They receive no direct revenue from their sub- 
jects, and their principal source, in an indirect way, arises from the infliction 
of fines for offences committed. The punishment of all crimes, in a great 
measure, rests with the rajahs, and is decidedly one of thtdr chief privileges, 
particularly in a lucrative point of view, all fines going to them, and, as a 
natural consequence to such a custom under such circumstances, this mode of 
punishment is in general use for every description of crime. Death is seldom 
inflicted, and only in very extreme cases, when it is carried into effect cither 
by throwing the culprit over a precipice, or cutting him down in the jungle. 

They have a species of trial by ordeal, which 1 believe is not uncommon 
amongst them, and resorted to in cases of claims to property, &'c. where it is 
doubtful to whom the rightful possession belongs, viz, the two individuals con- 
cerned, accompanied by their friends and partisans, decked out in their gayest 
apparel, move towards the banks of a stream, shouting and dancing, taking 
opposite sides, on reaching which, both throw themselves into the water, and 
the one who continues the longest time under gains his cause. Sometimes it is 
necessary for the friends of the successful party to pull him out of the rivulet; 
instances are said to have occurred of persons dying from the exertions they 
have made to remain under the water, though the latter may not have been 
deeper than one or two feet. This ceremony was seen to take place last year, 
in the neighbourhood of the sanatarium, the losing party on which occasion 
was fined 500 rupees by the Cliiirah rajah. 

The right of succession to the throne belongs to the nephew of the reigning 
monarch by the eldest sister of the family, and another of the most valued 
privileges of the rajah consists in the liberty of choosing any of his subjects, 
as husbands for his daughters, whom they are compelled to marry ; those con- 
sidered the handsomest and most wealthy men in the village are usually selected 
by him for the honour. 

Sacrifices of cows, pigs, goats, fowls, &c. are very frequent amongst them, 
invariably taking place before and after deciding on any matters of real impor- 
tance, such as war, peace, &c. ; they have a custom also of breaking eggs on 
the same occasions, and consulting the pieces for omen regarding the success 
or failure of their intended operations; however when once they have decided 
on any expedition, should the first egg shew an unfavourable omen, they pay 

attention to it, but continue breaking others till a propitious one turns up ; 
the man performing the ceremony mutters some prayer, whilst walking round a 
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stonei when, suddenly stoppings he dashes the egg on and the tendency of 
the omen is pointed out by the peculiar formation of the pieces of shell that 
stick to the stone. 

The common dress of the men consists of a species of shirt and a dhotie ; 
when not actively employed, a description of Assam cloth, in the shape of a 
blanket is thrown round the person, it has the consistence of strong Russia 
drill, with more warmth, and is composed of two separate pieces sewn toge- 
ther, one of which is covered with bright and broad red stripes, the other is 
plain. The shirt is also of Assaineze manufacture, and sets off to adAmtage 
the muscular limbs and well-turned legs of a Cossyah; to be put on it is cast 
over the head, and in a slight degree re^scmblcs the smock-frock of an English 
carter, without the sleeves, and fitting more closely to the body ; it extends 
half-way to the thigh, and has a fringe of more than three inches, it is very 
strong and light, the colour generally a dark red, with a few narrow stripes of 
black, blue, or white, intermixed, and in front more or less adorned with 
figured work. During the festivals at the burials of their chiefs they wear 
dresses of this description, made of silk or woollen cloth, many of which are 
elegantly and tastefully decorated with flowered devices worked on them, 
with silks of the most glaring colours, some few with gold and silver ; the 
price of these dresses vary from five to 1 00 rupees, or even higher, and many 
men, who daily carry heavy burdens on their own account or for others, for 
which they receive but a few annas, are clothed and covered, during these 
festivals, with silver chains, necklaces, &c» from the value of fifty to that of 
300 or 400 rupees — most of these ornaments have been family heir-looms for 
generations. The pawn-bag with all it apparatus is the most indispensable 
part of a Cossyah's dress. 

Several caves have been discovered in the Cossyah range ; the most cele- 
brated is in the vicinity of Pundw'ah, the entrance to which is rather more 
than 500 feet above the elevation of the plains. This cave has been explored to a 
considerable distance, and several accounts of it have appeared in the Calcutta 
papers and periodicals at different times ; there is also a cave within 100 yards 
of the limits of the sanatarium boundaries at Chiirah and another close to 
Moosunge ; they resemble the Pundwah one, though on a smaller scale ; the 
crystals and stalactites on their roofs and sides have a very pretty appearance 
by torch-light ; a great number of round balls of pure limestone, varying from 
the size of a cowry to that of a large apple, are found in these caves, chiefly 
within the distance of fifty paces from their entrance, the formation of which 
seems to be a mystery, at least 1 do not remember to have heard a very 
satisfactory cause assigned for it. From the main rooms or halls there are 
many smaller ones, opening from the side as well as from above and below, 
leading to other caverns ; indeed,s o many crevices are apparent in these caves, 
that to impress a stranger with the idea of the number, I can liken them only to 
’the cells in a honeycomb. 

Their warlike weapons are bows and arrows, swords and shields ; the swords 
are from four to five feet in length, the shields from two feet nine inches to 
three feet in diameter ; the swords are apparently most awkward weapons, 
and 1 should conceive not of much use at close quarters, when fighting hand 
to hand ; but a Cossyah, if his enemy is running from him, contrives to make 
sonie awful sweeping cc^ with it* They are tolerable marksmen with their 
bows and arrows. > 

They are considered a treacherous, cruel, and revengeful race,^ and, fay 
teanyi wabting in courage; they are decidedly a most untractable and unma- 
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fiageable one. Theft is unknown amongst them, and a Cossyah’s word may be 
safely relied on ; they arc perfectly honest, and can be trusted at present with 
any thing. A quality they may be expected to lose on further mixing with the 
Bengalees.— -Co/. Gov, Gaz, 

i Animal Magnetism.^We mentioned some time back, that the subject of 
animal magnetism, once so much in vogue in England (where it has long been 
consigned to neglect as a mere medical imposture), had been brought before 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and by a majority of votes, had been 
referred to a committee for investigation. A report from that committee has 
now appeared, and we insert the following extracts from it : 

** The contact of thumbs and hands, and certain gestures made at a little 
distance from the body, and denominated passes^ arc the means employed to 
establish a communication, or in other words, to transmit the action of mag- 
netism : but these expedients, as we shall state by and bye, are not always 
requisite. 

Magnetism docs not act upon individuals in health, nor upon all who are 
ill : just as the sulphate of quinine does not invariably stop intermittent fevers. 

** The real effects of magnetism are extremely varied : some it agitates ; 
others it tranquillizes. Most commonly, it causes a momentary acceleration 
of the pulse, transient convulsive motions, resembling electric shocks, somno- 
lency, sleep, and in a very few cases, somnambulism. By somnambulism is 
understood that intense modification of sleep, in which the sleeping person 
hears those who arc in communication with him, replies to their questions, 
exerts motion, and acquires faculties which he has not in a waking state. 

** When a person has been thrown into somnambulism, it is not always ncces* 
sary to have recourse to the ordinary processes in order to magnetize him again: 
a look of the magnetizer, or his simple act of volition, will be sufficient. The 
patient may he thrown into somnambulism without his being conscious of it, 
and when out of the operator’s sight : the magnetism is felt as promptly at a 
distance as near. But the distant action, it would seem, is capable of being 
exercised only upon persons already subjected to the magnetic influence. 

. Changes, more or less remarkable, manifest themselves in individuals who 
fall into somnambulism. They are insensible to external noises, and hear only 
the magnetizer, or those who are in communication with him. The ej’es arc 
closed, and attempts to open them succeed with difficulty. They may be 
pinched, or pricked with pins, without appearing to feel ; they bear most pain- 
hd operations without evincing the slightest sensibility. The bodily strengh of 
the patient is sometimes quadrupled during the period of somnambulism ; at 
other times it is benumbed, and as it were paralyzed. 

“ The somnambulist retains the exercise of the faculties which he has whilst 
awake, and remembers all which may have passed every time he has been 
thrown into somnambulism ; but as soon as he awakes, he loses entirely all 
recollection "of it. Some somnambulists can distinguish, with closed eyes, 
objects placed before them, and read several lines in a book taken up at ran- 
dom : this phenomenon takes place even when the eyelids are carefully held 
close by another 'person’s fingers. They announce, days and even months 
iiefore-hand, the time when they shall be cured, the crisis of their disorders, 
as well as the day, the hour, and the minute of the ^ming on of their epilep* 
tic fits. They have the most perfect knowledge of their own state of health, 
>and they prescribe themselves the remedies proper for their case. We have 
^ven observed a young lady who perceived the symptoms of the complBii)[t tif 
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tVose who were in communication with her, and prescribed the treattpeni 
proper for them. 

Some of the magnetized patients have derived no benefit : others, on the 
contrary, have experienced more or less relief,— the suspension of habitual 
pain, the return of strength, and the retardation for several months of epilep- 
tic fitSk In one case, a patient afflicted with an inveterate palsy has been cured 
by magnetism. 

Magnetism should, therefore, be regarded as a new therapeutic agent, the 
degree of utility of which experience will show ; but we have not found that, 
in any case, the ordinary remedies can be dispensed with, and we arc of opi« 
nion that none of them should be neglected when magnetism is applied. 

The committee neither admits nor rejects the existence of a magnetic 
fluid, for the want of sufficient observation. We do not notice the subjects of 
the trough, steel or \rooden conductors, pressure of hypochondriacs, or the 
chain connecting a great number of magnetized persons, because these expe- 
dients are not employed in the practice of modern magnetism : whence we 
conclude that the magnetism investigated by the present committee differs 
essentially from that which was examined and condemned, in 1734, by com- 
missioners appointed by the King. 

^ Considered as a therapeutic expedient, or as an agent of physiological 
phenomena, professional men alone can employ it with benefit and without 
danger ; persons unacquainted with medicine ought, therefore, to be prohi- 
bited from the practice of it, as has been done in the countries in the north, 
which are in advance of us in the study of magnetism. 

** The committee has not a sufficient number of facts before it to enable it to 
establish a theory ; but wc have collected enough of importance to propose to 
the Academy the making an appeal to physicians, and the encouragement of 
researches into magnetism as a very curious branch of psychology and natural 
history.” 

Such is the extraordinary report of a committee of the French Academy of 
Medicine, which is the result of a very long, and doubtless a very careful 
inquiry. As much depends upon the character and reputation of the members 
of the committee, we subjoin their names : — MM. Leroux, Double, Bourdois, 
Magendie, Guersent, Tbillage, Marc, Itard, Fouquier, lliisson, and. Gue- 
uoau dc Mussy. 

Description of Lucknow. --huchwow is a large, irregular, dirty town, extend- 
ing along the south side of a small stream called, from its serpentine course, 
the Goomticy or Meander, and decorated with a number of beautiful gardens 
laid out on its banks. The palace of the king lies towards the eastward of the 
town, on the river side, and fronting it. It consists of six principal courts: 
the first is an area, called Puteh Mtfhlahy for his Majesty's equipage and aN 
tendants. The entrance to this place is through two lofty gateways ; over the 
first is a room, called the Nowhut Khdndy or orchestra for martiabmusic, which 
plays morning and evening. The second is the state apartments, encompass- 
ing a. square garden, together with an external enclosure for smaller rooms. 
This is called Bowlicy from a large well within it, which includes a staircase 
and smaller recesses, with openings in the well from top to bottom, 
rooms are calcuftted Jp^r cool retirement during the hot weather: the 
apertures through the wall of the well, and the dripping of water, render the 
iiir quite refreshing. At the corner, opposite the Bowlie, is an arcaded cham- 
lw,'with a piazza for sleeping in during the solstitial months ; the dimensions 
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of it arc about eighteen feet square, with a boarded floor ; purdas (falling 
cuttains) of khus-khus and crimson velvet, superbly embroidered, fill up tlie 
arcades. All round the piazza are fountains falling into a carved marble 
bason, from whence servants continually sprinkle the khus-khus purdahs. 

Parallel to the second court, and to the eastward of it, is a handsome 
edifice, raised on an arched terrace, entirely of stone. This building, called 
Sungec Dalaurty for Stone Court, comprises a grand hall, surrounded with a 
double arcade, crowned with four cupolas at the corners, and one at the prin- 
cipal front, covered with silver doubly gilt ; at the extremity of the terrace 
are two wings, for morning and evening resort. From both fronts extends a 
long flower-garden, beautifully laid out, and divided into parterres, by walks 
and fountains ; along the side walls runs a corridor, forming one continued 
arbour of vines, which shades its whole roof. To this garden there are four 
entrances : one on the north side, through a covered passage for the access of 
the ladies ; two others through spacious gateways, on the east and west ; and 
a fourth on the south. Within the precincts of this garden is a small mosque, 
with gilt meenars, commodious offices, and swings for ladies’ exercise. 

To the north of the Sungee Dalaun is another garden-court, containing 
public offices erected by Shuja Dowlah, called Mutchee Bhowany remarkable 
for nothing further than being the first structure of the Subahs of Lucknow. 
In a line with Mutchee Bhowan, and to the west of it, lies the Zunanah, three 
heavy piles of unshapely houses, called Shcesh Muhul, Khoord Muhul, and 
Rung Muhul; the walls thereof being high, with few windows, and those small 
and latticed, nothing of course can be discerned within them. 

Separated from the palace, by a street only, is a flower-garden, called Hoosin 
Bang, bordering on the river, and enclosed with a brick-wall, covered with 
vines. In its front stands three stone bastions, the two corner ones supporting, 
on arches, two oval-fluted cupolas, covered with silver, gilt. On the centre 
bastion stands an octagon summer-house, with a flat roof; and within the gar- 
den are parterres, fountains, baths, and dressing-rooms. Before all the gatc- 
wjiys of the palace and Zunaiiahs are sareens, or small walls, which conceal 
the entrances. 

On the summit of almost all the roofs of the palace (particularly of the Zu- 
nanahs) arc bred flocks of pigeons, to the number of about an hundred in 
each flock. They arc selected for the beauty of their plumage ; and those of 
similar colour (such as white with black heads, black with white tails, all 
brown, all mottled, &c.) are kept together. Boys are employed to feed and 
teach them variety of flights. When on the wing they keep in a cluster, and 
at a whistle either fly away, ascend, descend, or return home, according to the 
signal. 

His Majesty seldom moves out of his palace till after candle-light ; he is 
then dressed in the English fashion, and attended by European aids-de-camp. 
During the greater part of the day, he diverts himself in his Zunanahs with 
the ladies. His usual conveyance from one Zunanah to another, when cool, 
is a gold tonjohn carried by women. 

There are few sovereigns whose retinue and equipages are more sumptuous. 
Besides a numerous train of elephants, camels, draught cattle of various spe- 
the king of Oude possesses a stud of above two thousand horses, a thou- 
lMui^ *of which arc, perhaps, paragons' of their kind. On pr<^essional festivals, 
two or three hundred are frequently seen together, nllignificently caparisoned; 
and his elephants, palankeens, and carriages, resplendent with cloth of gold 
and embroidery. Contiguous to the palace there is a museum, a menagerie, 
and an armoury, all worthy of observation.— ifewg. CAron. 
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CRITICAL NOTIGKS. 

Memoir tf Sebastian Cabot, with a Itemew uf the lUslory of Manlimc Discover^/. 

Illustrated by Documents from the Rolls, now first published. London, 1831. 

Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

This is a careful and laborious investigation of the history of the celebrated naviga- 
tor, which has not only cleared up its obscurities, and illustrated the subject of early 
maritime discovery, but it has revealed tlie careless errors of antecedent writers, who 
in the course of inquiries which demand close and painful attention liavc indolently 
adopted the views of their predecessors. By resolving to take nothing at second-hand, 
where an original writer or document could be procured, ^which is, indeed, the duty 
of every compiler, — the author of this memoir lias avoided the mistakes, from which 
the modern popular compilations are not free : he has exposed pretty severely, the errors 
committed by Mr. Barrow, and in Dr. Lardner's Cyclo/ptcdia and the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, respecting the voyage of Carfareal, which seems to have been sadly disguised 
|)y ignorance, fraud, and carelessness. 

The book is extremely interesting, and its accuracy seems to be secured by the most 
persevering diligence. 

The Sunday Library, or the Protestant's Manual fir the Sabbath Day, By the Rev, 
T. F. DiBDiif, D.D. Vol.iv. London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

This volume, which is embellished with an exquisite engraving of the Bishop of 
Hereford, contains two sermons by that bishop, two by Bishop Hobart (of America), 
two by Archdeacon Narcs, three by tlie Bishop of Chester, two by Dr. Hewlett, of 
the Foundling Chapel, one,— >an admirable coinpositiotg,— by Dr. Shuttlcworth, two 
by the late Mr. Haggitt, and one by Dr. Lawrence, Archbishop of Cashel. These 
are all first-rate productions. 

The History of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth, In three vols. Vol. ii. Being 
vol. V. of Dr. Lardner’s Ca6mt'f Xt6rory. London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

This volume brings the history of .the late eventful reign down to the period when 
the allied sovereigns left England after a visit which intoxicated the whole population 
with joy. 

We have occasionally noticed in other works of this kind a tendency to something 
like partizan feeling, and wc cannot exempt this volume from the charge, and from the 
censure which we have felt it to be our duty to pass upon the others. It is impossible 
to read the author’s account of the Russian campaign without feeling that he is a w'arm 
Napoleonist and a fierce anti- Russian. Tlic firing of INIoscow, for example, is stig- 
maUzed as an act of revolting barbarity on the part of the Russian governor, whereas 
it is one of those deeds which not politicians merely, but patriots, think Justified hy 
imperious necessity ; whilst, on the other hand, the firing of the bridge over the Bcre- 
aina, bj Ifapoleon, by which he hoped to check the pursuit of the Russians, though at 
the expense of sacrificing liis faithful troops, with women and children,— who were 
plunged in the river, burnt in the flames, or massacred by the cossacks,— passes without 
a word of reproach. 

We have only to repeat, that the value of these compilations depends upon their 
aeeuratyBnd upon their exemption from party spirit. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. In 2 vols. Vol, i. Being vol. vi. of Dr, 
LArdnePs Cabinet Library. London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

As a vehicle for tlie description of ancient manners, no biographical work can be 
better adapted than a history of the celebrated individuals who have belonged to tlie 
house of Bourbon^ifrllen as it now is, comparatively speaking, ftoni the high estate 
which it once enjoyed in the estimation of Europe. 

The present volume brings the memoirs of this family down to Henry IV., one of its 
- briefest ornaments ; and is a very interesting book. 
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The Histaryof Poland. Being Vol. XX. of Dr. Lardncr’s Ci/dopadia. London, 

18:)1. Longman and Co, Taylor, 

Poland has unaccountably been almost lost sight of for some years, till the late 
!)urst of patriotic spirit invited the attention of the world to a nation, which neither long 
nubjectioti, nor tlie proximity of an overvi'hclinfiig force, nor the want of everything 
but valour, has deterred Iroin putting forth its claims to independence, and vindicating 
its ancient heroic character. 

A history of Poland, under these circumstances, is not acceptable merely, but 
desirable; and the present seems not a hasty compilation, but an original history 
• deduced fronn authentic sources. 

yt Senes of Lessons, m Prose and Verse, progressiveft/ arranged i intended as an IrUro^ 
dfiction to “ a Course of JSlemenlnry Heading in Science and Literature.'* By J. M. 
McCulloch, A, M., IS.'ll, Kdinbtirgh, Oliver and Boyd ; London, Simpkinand 
Marshall. 

.* A VERY excellent elementary liook, which wc cannot recommend too strongly to 
tutors and parents. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Holy City of Benares will be illustrated in a Series of beautifully finished 
Plates, delineating the most striking olijects to be found in this extensive and distiu. 
guished seat of Hindoo learning ; executed by James Prinsep, Esq., during liis Ten 
Years* 'Official Residence in Benares. 

Captain Head is now preparing a Series of Views to illustrate the very interesting 
Scenery met with in the Overland Journey from Europe to India, by way of the Red 
Sea, through Egypt, &c., with Plans and accurate Maps of the various Routes ; 
Decriptions of the Scenery, and useful information for the guidance of future travel- 
lers. 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language, in %vhich the Rules, illustrated by Examples 
drawn from the most celebrated Turkish Authors, together with a Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Language and Literature of the Turks; Dialogues, a copious Vocabu- 
lary, and a Selection of Extracts, in Prose and Verse, from many rare Turkish MSS. 
in public Libraries and private Collections; by Aktuuk I^umley Davids, is in the 
Press, 

Richard and John Lander have in the press their Journal of an Expedition to explore 
the Course and Termination of the Niger ; with a Narrative of the incidents of a 
Voyage in an open Boat down that River from Rabbah, to its Termination in the 
Bight of Biafra, and arrival at Fernando Po, on the 1st of Dec. 1830. 

The eventful History of the Mutiny in the Bounty, its Causes and Consequences, 
Ac. is now in the press with plates. 

A Treatise upon the Ancient and Modern Geography of« Western Asia, containing 
almost the entire scene of ancient military history in that country, illustrated by several 
Maps engraved under the Author*s inspection; by the late Major Rennell, F.R.S., is 
in the press. 
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TARLIAMENTARY 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TERRITORIAL REVENUES AND CHARGES 

THREE YEARS, ENDING 1829 -S 0 , THE 

{Ordered to be printed. 

Revenues of Bengal. 


1827 - 28 . 

Mint or Coinage Duties and Profits C- Rs. 3,21,767 

Post Office 9,18,327 

Stamp Duties 23,85,159 

Judicial Fees, Finos, and Licenses 8,54,411 

Customs ill Bengal, Ueliar, and Orissa 36,73,549 

Land and Saycr Revenues in do., do., do 3,86,22,576 

Benares Revenues, Customs, Ac 77,85,321 

Ceded Provinces in Oude (1801) do., do 1,81,35,624 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do., do 2,39,81,040 

Ceded Territory on the Nerbuddah, Reve- 

nucs, Tributes, Ac 50,82,937 

I'erritory ceded by the Burmese, Revenues, Ac. 8,74,869 

Contribution from Ava by Treaty 1 8,60, 103 

Bhurtpore, on account of War Charges — 

SIndhia, Balance on account of Auxiliary 

Horse 

Sale of Salt 2,38,22,772 

of Opium 2,05,16,209 

Marine Receipts. 3,84,859 


1828 - 29 . 

82,257 

9,13,015 

23,69,326' 

7,74,841 

36,12,586 

3,87,29,169 

73,55,558 

1,75,76,699 

2,36,55,238 

49,31,373 

11,74,868 

17,38,969 

8,98,178 

16,12,199 

2,27,18,245 

1,93.08,910 

3,67,265 


1829-30. 
per Estimate. 

2,66,800 

8 , 72 , 31 ^ 

24,92,629 

7,65,600 

3J?,(j7,(XK) 

3,86,62,8<X) 

. 4,97,88,571 


57,14,160 

10,32,40() 

9 , 22,200 

3,48,000 


1.93.14.000 

1.75.74.000 
3,5.3,800 


Total Revenues 

...C.lls. 14,92,19,826 

14,78,48,696 

14,16,74,280 

Deduct Charges , 


10,14,96,173 

9,79,33,478 

Net Revenues .... 

C.Rs. 3,14,73,570 

4,6:1,52,523 

4,37,40,802 


Revenues of 

Madras. 



Mint Duties Pags. 10,830 

.5,887 

5,714 

Post Office 

80,109 

79,658 

79,657 

Stamp Duties 

1,40,652 

1,41,.591 

1,41,429 

Judicial Fees, Fines, Ac 

.34,612 

.35,890 

35,800 

Farms and Licenses of ancient Possessions . 

2,2.5,980 

2,34,674 

2,50,34.5 

Customs of ditto 

4, 46, .562 

4,71,744 

4,93,637 

I^and Revenues of ditto 

21,15,913 

21,12,161 

22,39,357 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs 

.3.5,10,8.55 

34,72,799 

35,07,628 

Tanjore ditto ditto 

9,86,680 

10,99,964 

12rl 6,441 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto . 

29,16,169 

30,41,778 

28,99,095 

Countries ceded by Nizam ditto ditto 

14,60,923 

16,00,696 

15,40,228 

Sale of Salt 

3,87,01 1 

4,49,451 

4,4*3,716 

Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin Subsidies 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

Marine Receipts 

19,507 

19,619 

19,429 

Government- Bank Profits 

22,904 

25,033 

21,600 

Balance of Native Pension Fund, trans- 




ferred to Credit of Government 

— 

1,65,789 



Total Revenues Pags. 1,33,69,596 

1,39,37,623 

1,38,74,965 

Deduct Cliarges 

Pags. 1,37,55,559 

1,32,00,773 

Net Revenue 


1,82,064 

6,74,192 
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PAPERS. 

OF BRITISH INDIA, UNDER THE RESPECTIVE HEADS, FOR 
BEING PER ESTIMATE. 

22dJune 1831.) 

Charges op pEHCAr.. 


»)27-28. 

Mint Charges C.Rs. 3,79,888 

1828-29. 

2,13,324 

iR2!r.'ia. 
per Estimate. 
2,12,280 

Post Office ditto 

8,90,749 

8,19,781 

8,17,800 

Civil Establishments, &c 

1,10,28,251 

83,89,253 

85,71,240 

Stamp Office Charges 

8,16,891 

7,22,281 

7,42,400 

Judicial Charges (including Supreme Court, 
Sudder and Zillali Courts, and I’otice 
Establishment) in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa 

67.78,773 

64,69,255 

6.3,71,880 

Collection of Customs in do., do., do 

6,57,940 

6,26,276 

6,26,400 

Charges on Revenues of do., do., do 

66,45,167 

57,29,939 

57,67,520 

Benares Charges 

23,23,593 

20,59,204 

24,19,760 

Oude Charges 

50,62,226 

47,59,806 

4.5,11,607 

Conquered Provinces Charges 

83,68,246 

87,26,293 

85,96,393 

Ceded Territory Charges 

8,72,988 

8,45,634 

14,97,560 

Territory ceded by the Burmese Charges 

8,29,067 

5,24,851 

4,17,600 

Salt Advances and Charges 

80,83,223 

88,40,535 

52,78,000 

Opium ditto ditto 

65,82,544 

50,59,601 

66,64,200 

Military Charges 4,48,42,993 

4,25,17,2.53 

4,10,03,500 

Gratuity Batta to Troops employed in Bur- 
mese War 

9,12,308 

39,055 

- 

Portion of Dcccan Booty credited in llcve- 
nucs of former years 

60,09,053 

- 

- 

Buildings and Fortifications 

54,84,905 

39y69,281 

31,99,280 

Marine Charges 

11,77,451 

11,84,551 

12,36,258 

Total Charges C.tts. 11,77,46,256 

10,14,96,173 

9,79,33,478 

Charges of Madras. 

Mint Pags. 51,016 

50,230 

50,.50(; 

Post Office 

73,348 

72,582 

73,086 

Civil Establishments 

8,33,7J)2 

7.80,477 

7,5.3,371 

Stamp Office 

23,593 

26,5.30 

24,857 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund 

1,550 

64,095 

60,000 

Judicial (including as above) ancient Posses- 
sions 

6,25,5.35 

6,26,837 

6,27,328 

Customs Charges ditto 

72,676 

73,780 

69,191 

Revenue Charges ditto 

4,88,893 

• .3,69*388 

4,80,486 

Carnadc Revenues and Customs Charges ... 

12,31,649 

II, 35, .587 

10,80,71.3 

Tanjore ditto ditto ditto 

4,66,595 

4,20,884 

4,70,1.36 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 

7,48,3iV0 

8,5.5,147 

8,30,773 

Countries Ceded by. Nizam ditto ditto ditto 

3,32,278 

3,0.5,319 

2,97,094 

Salt Advances and Charges 

74,292 

82,936 

81,601 


97,43,800 

86,10,779 

78,34,943 

Buildings and Fortifications 

2,04,691 

1,97,620 

1,33,171 


46,954 

83,368 

60,657 

Amount in which the total Charge of 1829-30 
will exceed the Estimate 

— 

— 

272,860 


Total Cliar<,avs Pags. l,.';o,18,99iJ 1,37,55,559 l,:i3,00,773 

Deduct Ucvfiuit* 1,33,(;*),59(> , .»■— 


Pags. 16,49,396 
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llfiVENUES OF Bombay. 




im-28. 

im-29. 

1829^ 
per Estimate. 

Mint Duties 

Rs. 

48,354 

34,684 

S6,8(X) 

Post Office 


1,11,858 

1,10,685 

1,12,6(X) 

Stamp Duties 


45,875 

57,299 

3,52,000 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 



6.3,412 

56,095 

62,500 

Salt Sales 


1,77,1.00 

1,85,820 

1,83,900 

Farms and Licenses 


6, .39, 801 

.3,81,287 

4>4.3,400 

Customs of ancient Possessions 


16,01,146 

16,24,993 

17,79,400 

Land Revenues of ditto 

Land Revenues, Customs, Judicial 

Fees, 

18,22,819 

12,39,884 

18,80,200 

dec. of Provinces ceded by the Guicowar 
Land Revenues, Customs, Judicial Fees, 

&c. of Provinces ceded by and con- 

34,02,639 

.32,87,673 

34,36,800 

quered from the Mahrattas 


45,21,950 

1,34,53,487 

1,52,50,400 

Marine Receipts 

Deduct Amount in which it is calculated 

1,6.3,405 

2,95,22.3 

1,67,900 


the Collections have over-estimated tlie 
Total Receipts, from drawing too fa* 

vourable a view of the Land Revenue... — 2*2,00,000 


Total Revenues Rs. 2,2.';,9H,4df) 2,07,27,irJ0 2,15.05,900 


Revenues of Pena no, Singapore, and Malacca. 

Land Revenues and Customs C.Rs. 4,50,788 4,79,804 4,39,028 


Revenues of St. Helena. 

Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c ,£%398 2,58.3 1,600 


General Result of Intuan Revenue (including St. Helena). ^ 

Total Revenues £22,800,623 22,742,284 22,056,018 

Deduct Charges and Interest JL21, 7 10,627 21,122,424 


Net Surplus Revenue 


i?l, 0.3 1,657 


933,594 




Parliameniary Papers. 

Charges of Bombay. 

1827-28. 

1698-29. 

32J) 

1829-39. 

Mint 


32,481 

per Estimate. 
47,560 

Post Office 


1,56,514 

1,59,500 

Civil Establishments. 


48,69,387 

45,04,900 

Stamp Charges not 
Account 

previously brought to 


1.83.400 


Judicial Charges of ancient Possessions (in- 


cluding Supreme Court, Suddcr and 


Zillah Courts, and Police) 

... 

9,17,528 

9,38,103 

9,84,240 

Charges on Customs of ditto 

... 

2,27,600 

2,16,311 

2,00, 9(X) 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto 


6.77,390 

6,26,516 

6,39,600 

Ditto on Revenues, Sec. of Provinces ceded 




by the G iiicowar 

... 

13,08,176 

10,8H,6C3 

10,40,400 

Ditto on Revenues, Sec. of Provinces ceded 




by and conquered from tlie Mahrattas. 

.. . 

68,99,985 

53,58,653 

61.62,500 

Military 

.. 

1,82,38,310 

1,64, .50, 359 

1,56,32,700 

Buildings and Fortifications 

... 

12,71,891 

11,09,227 

1 1,92,30(1 

Marine 

.. 

18,92,105 

16,23,061 

17,18,6(X) 

Total Charges 

Rs. 3,58,53,128 

3,24,69,215 

3,21,66,6(X) 

Deduct Iteveniies .. 

.... 

2,25,98,449 

2,07,27,130 

2,15,0.5,9(K) 

Net Charge 

Rs. 1,32,54,679 

1,17,42,085 

1,09,60,700 


Charges or i*KNANG, Singaeohe, anj) Malacca. 


Totid Charge.s . 

Deduct Revenues ... 

.. C.Rs. 19,65,223 

17,75,879 

4,79,804 

16, 25, .5.31 
4,39,028 


Net Charge ... 

... C.Rs. 15,14,4.35 

12,96,075 

11,86,503 


Charges 

OF St. Helena. 



Total Charges.. 

Deduct Revenues .. 

3,398 

115,637 

2,583 

94,604 

3,600 


Net Charge .... 

£120,571 

113,054 

93,1X11 


General Result of Indian Charge (including St. Helena). 


Total Charges ^^22, 136, 191 19,597,853 18,983,307 

Interest on Debts 1,920,532 2,1 12,774 2,139, 1 1 7 

£24,056,723 21,710,627 21,122,424 

Deduct Revenues £22,860,623 ■ ■ 

Net Surplus Charge .£1,196,100 
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Balance of Quick Stock, BkHiEiTiNO a State of the Company’s Affairs in 
RESPECT TO Assets and Debts in India, at the End of 1828-29. 

£. 

Territorial Assets, viz Cash 6,873,034 

Bills, Debts, Stores, &c 16,340,952 

23,213,986 

Territorial Debts, viz Bearing Interest 39,327,932 

Not bearing Interest 8,397,321 


47,72.5,253 


Excess of Debts Territorial ^24,511,267 


Commercial Assets, viz. ...Cash 318,398 

Debts, Stores, Goods, &c 2,280,500 


2,598,898 

Commercial Debts, viz. ...Not bearing Interest 154,863 

Excess of Assets Commercial A"2,444,0.35 

Total Assets ^6:25,8 12,884 

Total Debts 47,880,116 

Net Excess of Debt in India jt'22, 067,232 


Statement or Bond and other Debts owing by the East-India Company in 
India, on the 30tii April 1829. 

£. £. 

Bengal IVrri/oriW, viz... Bearing Interest 35,605,440 

Not bearing Interest 6,787,533 

42,392,973 

Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest 146,682 


Total Debt at Bengal ^£^42,539,655 

Madras Tcrri/uria/, viz... Bearing Interest 3,154,848 

Not bearing Interest 1,056,91 1 


Bombay 


Total Debt at Madras .£1,211,759 


Terriloriel, viz... Bearing Interest 558,291 

Not bearing Interest 5.37,075 

r,095,366 

Cum^/icrcir//, viz. Not l>earing Interest 8,181 


Total Debt at Bombay £1,103,547 

Penang Territorial, \iz. Bearing Interest £9,353 

Not bearing Intcrost 1 5,802 

Total Debt at Penang £25,1.55 

Total. 

Territorial £47,725^253 Bearing Interest... £39,327,932 

Commercial... 154,863 Not bearing Interest 8,552,184 

Total ...£47,880,116 ToUl £47,880,116 



Parliamentary Papers. 33J 

TRADE ACCOUNTS. 

An Account of the Annual Chahoes df.fiiated by the East-Tnuia Company 
for the Manaoement of their Trade and Commerce, for TiriiKE Years, 
ending 1829-30. 



1827-2& 

1828-29. 1829-.3a. 

per Estimate. 



£. 


At Bengal 


188.272 

l‘K),053 

Madras 


29. .552 

23,620 

Bombay 


25,106 

38,644 

Penang 

271 

— - 

— 

Canton 


61,497 

69,964 


Total i,'3 1 1 ,46 1 304,427 322,28 1 


An Account of the Sums received in India for Sales op Import Goods, for 
Three Years, ending 1829-30. 


At Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Penang 


1827-28. 

24,465 
9,600 
.... 21,741 

1,5.36 

1828-29. 

33,419 

8,643 

10,304 

1821KH). 
per Estimate. 

25,920 

10,727 

4,691 


Total 

... £57, M2 

52,366 

41,338 


An Account op the 1*rimk Cost of all Cargoes fukciiased iit the Kast-India 
Company in India and siiippkd for Europe, for Two Years, ending 1828-29. 

£. 

At Bengal 2,027,957 

Madras 190,813 

Bombay * 

Total 2,218,770 1,864,044 


1828-29. 

£. 

1,629,879 

234,165 


‘The aforegoing arc the Annual Accounts presented to Parliament, con- 
formably to Uw, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of the Com- 
pany IN Ikbia. The Home Accounts are those which follow. 

For Abstracts of lust year’s Account**, see ^sialic Journal, N.S., vol. ii# pp. 304-31.9. 
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Parliamentary Papers. 


EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 


POLITICAL AND 

llEClElP'rS. 

Bills on Account of Supplies to tlie Public Service, and Bills £, s, d 

drawn on India 17 8 

Uemittances from India on the Territorial and Political Account, viz^ 

Net Produce of Bullion received from India and 

China £629, Ml 9 5 

Advances made in India on account of the goods 

of individuals repaid here 2(X),522 7 7 

830, 3C9 17 O 


/ 

£874,894 14 8 


COMMERCIAL 


Company’s Goods £4,837,027 10 9 

Charges on Private-Trade, warehoused and sold by the Company 79,249 12 8 

Customs on Private-Trade 554 4 0 

Freight on Private Goods importctl and exported 6,381 11 0 

Interest on the Annuitie.s 36,226 15 10 

Owners of Ships, for Advances and Supplies Abroad; and Goods 

short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 1,034 0 0 

Private-Trade Goods sold 1,751,586 15 11 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 64,939 9 0 

Widows’ Funds for Ollicers of House and Warehouses, Ac 18,553 6 5 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed 17,461 17 7 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name.... 26,544 9 10 

Interest and Discounts on anticipated Payments 86 13 O 

Uemittances from North American Colonies, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold there by Company’s Agents 126,323 12 0 

Bills in favour remitted by Company’s Agent at the Cape 6,274 14 O 


Board of Ordnance, on account of Saltpetre provided for them in India 5,596 11 8 

.£6,977,841 3 8 


Balance in favour, 1st May 1830 (exclusive of duty on Tea)... 

Territorial Receipts £874,894 14 8 1 

Commercial ditto 6,977,841 3 8 j 


296,310 19 11 
7,852,735 18 4 


£8,149,046 18 3 



Parliamentary Papers. 


EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 

TJill IIITO It lAL B UANCH. 

Payments. 

Bills of Excliangc from India, for Principal and 

Interest of India Debt jC947,4l57 7 5 ) 

For Effects of dccea.scd Officers, ike *2‘J,874 4 *)/ 

Passage of Troops and Freight of Stores cliargeiible to H.M.’s 
Government 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in Knglanrl : 

On account <if Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exported... 
Military Officers; Pay and Off reckonings on Furlough and Ile- 

tiivment 

Civil Establishments of India; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of the Inilia Annuity Fund 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to tliein on the Voyage 

Political Freight and Demorage 

Carnatic Debts : Interest on Claims adjudicated jt?‘>;j,301 18 7 1 

Expenses in England .3,685 3 3j 

Tanjore Debts : Charges and Salaries of Commissioners, and Oflicers 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 

Ditto Prince of Wales's Island, Singapore, and Malacca 

Political Cliarge.s, General, and Advances re-payuble 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay,&c. of King’s Troops in India 
Paymaster Gen. H.M.’s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 
Company in respect of King’s Tro(»ps .serving in India ... 4 a.... 
Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund ; claims 

allowed 

Bhurtporc Booty: shares paid 


Ji RANCH, 

Customs 

Freight and Demorage 

Goods for Sale and Use, exported and to be exported 

Commanders* Certilicates and Bills of Exchange from China and 

Cape 

Charges General 

Bonds paid off under the Advercisement for Reduction of J ntcrest, 

and Bonds bought up 

Interest on Bond Debt 

Dividends on Stock 

Private-Trade 

Almshouses at Poplar 

Fee- Funds for the I louse and Warehouses 

Widow.s* Funds for Officers of tlie House and Warehouses, and for 
Elders, Extra Clerks, ike 


Territorial Payments jt'2,797,04l 17 6 

Commercial ditto 4,.‘ltX),7()l 13 1 


£, s. d. 
970,311 12 2 

.3,250 16 3 

104,353 10 O 

491,550 10 6 


66,847 

14 

4 

28,348 

5 

6 

74,155 

4 

1 

98,987 

1 

10 

6,911 

10 

3 

73,113 

2 

3 

9,973 

7 

8 

188,785 

9 

9 

60,000 

0 

() 

295,648 

18 

1 

237 

13 

() 

‘2-l,5U7 

1 

7 

e2, 797,041 

17 

6 


5. 

ti. 

604 

18 

O 

760,550 

15 

6 

493,110 

7 

11 

89,193 

4 

11 

.372,610 

4 

3 

4.5,412 

10 

O 

93, .363 

3 

1(> 

632,223 

0 

4 

1,696,130 

16 

8 

20,333 

4 

9, 

75,614 

14 

6 

20,924 

12 

5 

?4, 300, 701 

13 

1 

7,097,743 

10 

7 

1,051,303 

7 

8 

;’8, 149,046 

18 

3 


Asiat, Jour, N.»S. OL. o. No. 20. 
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Parliamenlary Papers. 


EAST-INDIA ANNUAL' ACCOUNTS. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 

Statemekt op the CoMrANY’s Bonh and Simple Contract Debts ; the State of 

Company in Great Britain and Afloat 


J^OLITICAI. AND 


Debts. 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid, from India and St. Helena, drawn on 

Political and Territorial Account 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund 

II.M.’s Government, due per Estimate on aecouni I’siy Office and 

other Demands 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made 
in England, between 1st May 18M and 1st May 1K31 


£. 

573,9G1 

46,06G 

.S4,()0« 

68,45G 

4.04,495 

*9,721,070 


j^lO, 877,996 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid ^100,4.S2 

Customs 1,832 

Freight and Demerge 322,700 

Supra- Cargoes’ Commission upon all Goods sold and unsold 42,7.50 

Proprietors of Private- Trade upon all Goods sold 319,764 

Almshouses at Poplar (Poplar Fund) 258,460 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 36,652 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 43,612 

What owing for Te.as returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

Dividends on Stock 45,483 

Interest on Bonds 46,963 

Amount owing for Commercial Exports 105,890 

Amount owing to Widows’ Funds 5,534 

Amount due to Trustees of the Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,762 


.£1,341, «05 


Territorial and Pol itical Debts, brought down £ 1 0,877, 996 
Ditto Assets ditto 881,291 

Territorial Assets deficient £9,996,705 

Commercial Debts, brought down £1,341,805 

Ditto Assets ditto 22,921,970 

Commercial Assets in favour 21,580,165 

Assets in favour 1 1,583,460 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at per cent, per annum .3,735,062 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 15,417 

3,750,479 


Assets in favour 


£7,832,981 



VarliameniaTy Papers. 

EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 

Cash kemaikikg in thkir treasury, and other Effects affertainino to the 

Outwards, on the 1st May 18.J1. 

T E li n I TO RIAL R li A N C H. 

Assets. 

By Exports of Military Stores, &c. shipped in season 1830-31, with the 

amount remaining unshipped on 1st May 1331 

.Cargoes from England of season 1829>30 not arrived in India, &c. at 

the close of the oflicial year 1829-80 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repayable in England , 

Bills of Exchange drawn on Government for Supplies in India 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to the Company 

Value of College at Haileybury, and Military Seminary at Addiscombe 

Balances in hands of Offices of the House, &c 

Amount of Bullion arrived, the proceeds of which had not been realized 
on 1st May 1831 

^^ 881,291 


232,600 

177,545 

37,337 

21,646 

44,873 

177,200 

2,425 

167,635 


BRANCH. 

By what due from the Public to the Company, EasUlndia Annuities 

engrafted on the 3 per cents reduced 1,207,560 

Cash, its balance on 1st May 1831 ...» 1,051,303 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid fur 763,653 

Value of Goods in England unsold 6,697,920 

Cargoes from England of 1829-30, not arrived in India and China ... 532,606 

Exports shipped in season 1830-31, with Amount 652,945 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 80,285 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 182,803 

Value of the East- India House and Warehouses 1,294,768 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repayable in England, &c. 24,565 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House and Warehousekeepers. 1,851 

Stock in the Public Funds standing in the Company's name 690^156 

The Territorial Branch for Territorial and Political Payments, made in 

England between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1831 *9,721,070 

Amount due from Board of Ordnance, on account of Saltpetre 20,360 

Amount of Bills of Exchange unpaid 1st May 1831 125 


4^22,921,970 

* This Balance is also subject to reduction, by the amount of the Advances made in 
India from the Territorial Branch to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian official 
years 1829-30 and 1830-31 ; the Documents whereby the amount of these Advances is 
to be ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but which, it is estimated, 
may amount to ^5,154,739, which will leave a Balance, due to the Commerce, of 
4^4,566,331, including Interest. It is also subject to adjustment with reference to the 
Amount with wlilcli the Territorial Branch is chargeable, in respect of the loss upon 
Consignments of Merchandize, made with a view to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India Debt, in conformity with 
the plan of 1814, for the arrangement of the Home Accounts. 

'I^e respective Balances of the Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited in 
this Account, will be likewise subject to adjustment from the same causes. 

Ill the period from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 1831, there has also been advanced or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of 4^4,998,798, 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which being a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of the 57th Section- of the 53d Geo. HI., is not held to 
constitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for repayment, upon the principle 
observed in respect, to other Territorial Advances. 

The Home Bond Debt is stated without specific application to either Branch of the 
Company's Aflfairs, it not being determined to^bat extent the Debt bad its origin from 
political causes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


l.ONDON. 

Hesearchea into the ISfature ami Aflinily of An- 
cient niul Hindu Mytholof'y. lly Lieut, ('ul. Vans 
Kennedy, RoinK'iy Army. 4to. :f2. ls2s. d<l. 

Transactions of thv lioynl Asiatic Sorintj/ of 
Great Britain and Ireiand. Vol. 111. Parti. 4to. 
15s, 

Tfte Ufa of Jlo/iz Hehmut Khun, written by Iiis 
Son, the Nuwab Mocist’ujali Khan liuhadtror. and 
entitled Guolistan-i'Ilehinut. Abridgetl and trans- 
lated from the Persian, by c:iiiirJos Lllioti, Ksq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Ovo, fls. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Persian Tes-t of the I.ife of Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Ali Maziii, eilitcd from two M.SS., and 
notccl with their various Headings. Ry F. l'. Rel- 
four. M.A., Oxon., &c. Uvu. Ids. lid. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Travels of Mumrius. Patriarch of An- 
tioch ; translated from the Arabic, by F. C, Bel- 
four, M.A., Oxon., &c. Part the Second, **Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, and the Cossack C<mntry*” 
4to. Ids. (Printed for the Oriental Tnuislation 
Fund.) 

Slaverj/ at the Cape of Gotal Hope. Rv the Rev. 
Wm. Wright, M..A., Trinity Clollege. Dublin. 
Uvo. 4s. 

An Account of Steam Vessels and of l*roccc*diiigs 
connected with Steam Navigation in British India. 
Compiled by G. A. Prinsep, Esq. 4to. 21 s. (Im- 
ported from Calcutta.) 

Oriental Citstmns applied to tlic Illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M., 
dtc. 12mo. fls. Gd. 

Maps of India and of the liurman Empire, cor^ 
reeled #o IWll, i'i;.—l. A newly Constructcil and 
Extended Map of India and of the Burman Em- 
pire. from the latest Surveys of the best Auihori- 
Cie«: compiled principally lor the Use of the OIR- 
cets of the Army in India. On Six Sheets, price 
^‘2. 128. <id.; or on cloth, in a case, ,£3. 1,3s. (jd.; 
or on cloth, with rollers, varnished, X‘4. 4s. — 
2. A Smaller Map of India and of the Burman Em- 

E ire, compileil from the latest Documents. On one 
urge Sheet, IDs.; or on cloth, in aca^, jb'L.'is.: 
or on cloth, with rollers, varnished, ^‘1. ds. 

Twenty-Four Sheets of a New Atlas of India, 
on a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch, from Trigo- 
nometrical Surveys made for the puriKisc, being 
intended to form a complete Map of ttic whole of 
India, on an uniform Scale. Each sheet, Hs. 

Grammatiea Latina ad usum Sinensium juve- 
num a J. A. Gonsalves congregationis Mission is 
Presbytero post longam expcricntiuin rcdacta ct 
Macao in Regali Collegio Sancti Joseph facultatc 
Regia typis mandata. 12ino. d^'l. is. (Imported 
from Clifna.) 


Arte China const.nntc de Alplnilicto G ram ina lira 
comprehendendo Mudelosdas diflerentes composi- 
((xnrs goinposta par J. A. Gonsalves, .Sacerdote da 
Congrega^iio da MissAo. Sm. 4to. .£2. 2.s. (Im- 
ported from China). 

Pr(k’is of Reports, Opinions, and Observations 
on the Navigation of the Rivers of Inflia, by 
Steam Vessels. Hvo. (I’rivale circulation.) 

The JJtt/if (Uty nf IJenares illnsf rated, in a Series 
of Twelve Plates ; executed in theGrst style, from 
highly finished Drawings. By Jamt's Prinsep, 
Esq., F.R.S., during his 'I'en Vc.irs’ Ofllcinl Ilisi- 
dence in Benares. Demy folio. c£l.As. 

Ksstiy on the Ori/fin and Prospects of Man. By 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 3vols. 8vn. .£l. IGs. 

Hustnm Khan,- or Fourteen Nights* Entertain- 
ment at the Shah Bhag, or Royal Gardens at Ah- 
medabad. ;i Vols. post (ivo. ^1. Ids. 

Iran Vejcf'frhen r or Life In Russia : a Novel. 
Translated from the Russian of Theodore Bulga- 
rin. 2 Vols. 12mo. Ss. 

Planta‘ Asiatics llariorcs, or Descriptions of nn- 
published East-lndla Plants. Ry Dr. N. AVallich. 
Nos. VI. and VII. Folio, each £2. Ids. 

Illustrations of Indian SnoloKP, from the Col- 
lection of Mtaj. Gen. llardwicke, arranged by J. 
E. Gray. Part VI. and VII. Folio, each 21s. 

Vinvs in the P'stst, from Sketches by Capl. 
Elliot, R.N. l*arts VII. to X. Imp. tivo. uacli 
5s. I royal -Ito. Ids; or imp. 4to., bcfuio Icttcis, 
ITis. 

Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, writ- 
ten by llimself. Edited by J. J. Halls, Es<|. 2 
Vols. Post Uvo. .Cl. Is. 

The Van Diemen's Ijand Almanack, flvo. .'is. 

Tnytfise on Cholera Asphyxia, or Epidemic CIuv 
lera, as it appeared in Russia, and more recently in 
Europe. By G. H. Hell, late Residency Surgeon, 
Tanjorc. «vo. Us. Gd. 

Memoir on the Cholera Morhfts of India. By P. F. 
Kcraudrcfn. Translatetl from the’ French. Hvo. Is. 

Treatise on the Cholera Morbus ; the MethcKl of 
Treatment, &c., written for the Emperor of 
Russia’s Prize. By W. White, of the Hon. E. I. 
Com )»any’s service. Ovo. Is. 

Summary of the Facts hitherto iiscertainoti re- 
jecting the Cholera Morbus of Russia ; with a 
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SuFAEME CouAT, October 28. 

Sworn Clerk^^The Chief Justice said, 
that having received notice that Mr. Wheat* 
ly, tile sworn clerk, had departed from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the furthest 
limits of India, the court had a right to, 
and they now did declare that office vacant. 
His lordship observed, that it had been 
frequently intimated that according as of- 
fices became vacant, it was the intention 
of the court to review the fees attached to 
them, for the purpose of seeing what might 
be done away with and what retained, 
though they would not do any thing to 
affect the interest of the present incunu 
bents, who took the offices on the under- 
standing that certain emoluments were 
attached to them. The court, his lordship 
said, had not decided who w'as to fill the 
office permanently, but Mr. 0*Dowda, 
who had for some time done the duties of 
sworn clerk, was to act till the first day of 
the next term, with a clear understanding 
that such was not in the least to effect any 
further appointment of the court* 

October 29. 

The court was occupied this day in 
hearing the trial of an ejectment {Doe dem, 
Bampoor v. Petuiftber Mullick), brought to 
recover part of the Mullick property. 
Hie only circumstance connected with it, 
of any public importance was, the denial 
of the Chief J ustice Uiat he had ever de- 
cided that a Hindoo had no right to 
alienate anccstorial property without con- 
sent of his sons. This supposed opinion 
of his lordship had hitherto created much 
sensation amongst the native inhabitants of 
this country, but the |K)jnt, it would np. 
pear, is still open, though it was liitherto 
considered as settled by every barrister of 
the court atid every individual who heard 
his lordsliip’s judgment in a former suit 
connected with this very property, 
November 4. 

Martin Y, Palmer and others . — This long- 
standing case, relating to the will of the 
late General Claude Martin, so far as re- 
garded certain charitable trusts, came on 
for argument, upon furtlier directions, 
this day, and lasted till the 8th. The three 
suits were consolidated in 1819* 

The Advocate- General and Air. Cochrane. 
appeared for the Calcutta charity ; Mr. 
Minchin and Mr. JHckens for the next of 
kin ; and Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Cleland for 
the city of 4#yons. 

I'he Advocale^General liegan by dis- 
puting the theory of the next of kin, that 
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the general was domiciled in the kingdom 
of Glide ; the regulations which afiect the 
will of a Mohammedan would, in that 
case, make a great alteration in the deci- 
sion as to the residue, amounting to at 
least fourteen lacs. 

Tlie Chif Jusiice,^^^ Domiciled In the 
kingdom of Oude he certainly was, so far 
as having his general, £ may also say his 
fixed residence there ; but the question Is, 
whether he had a Lucknow (that is a Mo. 
hummudan) domicile, or an English do^ 
micile, or a French domicile ; that does 
not depend upon the spot of ground on 
which lie was; a person dying in the 
French factory at Pondicherry, or at some 
smaller factory, would be considered as 
having a French domicile, though he was 
in a dilferent country from France." 

The Advocate- General would be per- 
fectly contented, provided tlie domicile of 
General Martin is not to be followed by 
the legal consequences he deprecated. He 
should endeavour to show that General 
Martin had, for all legal purposes, an 
English domicile; that is to say, he was 
so domiciled that his prraerty is to be diV 
posed of according to English law; thM 
this residue, with tlie exception of four 
lacs and a half, lie distributed among the 
diflTerent charities which were the Ejects 
of the testator's bounty. It appears that 
General Alartin having come to the coun. 
try at an early period of his life, and hav- 
ing left the French service, entered the 
military service of the Company as a cadet, 
and rose through the diflerent ranks of the 
army till heat last died, holding the situa- 
tion of major-general. He died at Luck- 
now, wlicre he had lived for many years, 
where he built a house, and where he is 
buried. This appears from the evidence, 
leaving it open to the court to draw the 
inference as to the place of his domicile. 
From the beginning to the end of General 
Alartin's career he was under the entire 
political and military control and goverr- 
ment of the United Company, and that 
he took no office under the Vizier of Oud^ 
but by their appointment or with their ap- 
probation previously expressed. 

The Chitf Justice did not think there 
was the slightest doubt, looking at the evi- 
dence, that Constantia might be taken as 
the sole place of residence of General 
Martin. It was also found in the report 
that he had risen from the rank of a cadet 
to that of a major-general in the service of 
the Company ; and that although at the 
time of his death he had taken an employ* 
mint under the Vizier of Oude, yet he 
still received the half-pay of his rank ill 
the Company’s service. 

(A) 
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Tlie Advocate- General read the evidence 
of Colonel Imlacb, which proved the re- 
sidence of General Martin at Lucknow ; 
that in 1791 he commanded the nizum's 
forces in the Mysore, and also that he 
could not have entered into the service of 
the vizier without the consent of the Bri- 
tish Government. An extract of the reso. 
lutions of Government in the Secret De- 
partment, under date June 13th, 177G, 
would establish the fact that he went into 
the service of the vizier with the consent 
of the Company. Then there was an ex- 
tract from a letter to the resident at the 
vizier's court. There was a letter from 
Mr, Secretary Swinton to Mr. Molloy, 
transmitting the above extract. Then 
came a letter, which was dated May 10th, 
1798, from Lord Cornwallis to the resi- 
dent at Lucknow'. There was also a letter 
from the resident at Lucknow' to LordMorn- 
ingtoii, dated December 15th, 1798, only 
a little more than a year before General 
Martin's death ; and then there was the 
answer of Lord Morninglon to that letter, 
approving of General Martin's nomination 
to the command of the vizier's troops. 
Thus the court w'ould sec that one of the 
very last acis of his life was his receiving 
an appointment from the English Govern- 
ment. He thought he had now' very com* 
pletely shown the circumstances under 
w’hich General Martin was employed at 
Lucknow ; but be might he told that this 
w'as not sudicient, and that he ought to 
show that he had obtained a domicile in 
the Company's service in the first instance. 

Tlic CVu'c/* Justice thought that was suf- 
ficiently shown by tlic fiiuling, that from 
the time lie was a cadet down to a very ad- 
vanced age lie liad been a Company's offi- 
cer, and must therefore have acquired a 
domicile. Domicile did not relate to a 
particular spot ; hut the question w as, un- 
der what law he had a right to domicile. 

The Advocate- Gcucral then proceeded to 
cite a variety of cases on the subject of do- 
micile, contending tliat, upon the princi- 
ples of those cases, at some length, that 
General Martin had not acquired a new 
domicile at Lucknow. 

Tlie Chief Justice thought the best lest 
was, w'liethcr he w'ould have been subject 
to the Mohuinmudaii law ; now lie appre- 
hended he would not, and if any Mohiim- 
inudan court had interfered with him he 
would have appealed from its jurisdiction, 
and claimed his privilege as a person in 
the service of the British Government. 
If he w'crc not subject to the Moliiimmu- 
dan law, then he would not get a domicile 
there. Still, how'ever, the difficulty would 
remain, which arose out of foreigners in 
the Mofussil being under the peculiar law 
administered there. 

• Mr. Justice JRi/an said that the strongest 
.cove as to acquiiing a subsequent domicile 
was that of ** Curling and Thornton,” in 
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2d Adams. It was there mentioned that 
a British subject could not acquire a fo- 
reign domicile without tlirow'ing off his 
allegiance. 

The Chilf Justice had no notion that 
General Martin had a Moiiummudan do- 
micile. The only difficulty he felt was 
w'hat he had before stated in regard to the 
situniion of loreigiiers in the Mofussil. 
They had no evidence liefore them as to 
what the usage was in such cases ; be be- 
lieved the general practice in the Mofussil 
was to distribute the property of a fo- 
reigner dying there according to the laws 
of the country of w'hicli he was a native. 
Supposing a native of Guernsey or Jersey, 
or any place not united to the realm of 
England in the same way as Scotland and 
Iretiind are, were to die in the jMofussil, 
W'ould they distribute the property accord- 
ing to the law of England, or according 
to that of the place to wnich lie belonged ? 
A great deal depended upon that, TIu rc 
surely could be no difUculty in ascertain- 
ing wbat the practice had been in siicli 
cases. Many Christian iiersons in the 
service, or under tlie protection, of the 
Company must have died in the Mofussil, 
who would not fall W’ithiii the artificial 
significatioti of the term, ** British sub- 
jects." There must have been soiqc prac- 
tice or other in regard in the distribution 
of their effects. 

The Advocate- General was pretty sure 
there was no regulation on the subject. J ii 
such cases the Mofussil judges were to 
decide according to equity and good con- 
science, and most probably each judge 
construed that regulation for himself with- 
out reference to any general practice. 

Tlic C/iUf Justice said it must be impor- 
tant to ascertain the rule, because the next 
of kin claimed the surplus beyond the spe- 
cific legacies, which w'as not less than ten 
lacs, and it would be a most material 
question, whether that w'as to be distri- 
buted according to the French or the Eng- 
lish law'. 

The Advocate- General then proceeded 
to argue at considerable length upon the 
question of the residue. lie contended 
that from the first clause in the will, it was 
evident that General Marlin did not mean 
to die intestate as to any part of his pro- 
perty ; he had given specific legacies of a 
comparatively small amount to each of his 
relations, and he never could have intend- 
ed this immense sum to go to them by 
course of law. It was his evident iiiten- 
tion to devote the residue to the perpetual 
support of those charities which had been 
the objects of his bounty, and taking all 
the clauses of the will together, this was 
the only rational and consistent construc- 
tion. There was only one tiling he wish- 
ed to add. It would be very improper for 
him in the present stage of the proceed- 
ings to put in a claim on behalf of the 
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Crown; but be tliouglit it right to soy, 
that ho should consider it his duty at a 
suhsieqiiLMU period to claim the real estates 
ill Calnitta, with the rents and profits on 
behalf of llie Crown. Tlie whole would 
amount to about four lacs and a>half. 

The Cliiif Justice , — If General Martin 
was an alien he could not dispose of that 
property by will, and it would escheat to 
the Grown, 

After Mr. Coehr mc (who followed) had 
concluded, the Chief Justice stated, that 
the Advocate- General and Mr. Cochrane 
had satisfied him on several points con- 
cerning. which he had been in doubt. 
There were still, however, some subjects 
concerning which he wished to have fur- 
ther inforinatioti. lie should wish to 
have an inquiry ; first, as to whether Ge- 
neral Martin’s service under the Company 
altered his situation as an alien ; secondly, 
how thcefTects of European Christian alien 
officers arc disfriluited wlien they die in 
Mohiimmiidaii countries in alliance with 
us, like Liieknow. He should wish also 
to have inquiry as to tlie liberty of the estate 
of Louis Martin. The great dilliculty 
with which the next of kin would have to 
contend, would he the extreme improba- 
bility of that the testator meant to leave 
ten lacs of rupees undisposed of, except 
I»y course of law, wlule lie had disposed 
of that which was surplus above the ten 
lacs. 

Ni)i'c?}iber 5* 

The Chi(f Justice, on coming into court, 
observed that he had been considering this 
case since yesterday. It appears that at 
tlie time of General Martin's death we 
were at war with France, and the tlien go- 
vernment of that country was a govern- 
ment tliat had not been recognized by 
England. The only government recog- 
nized by the King of England was that 
of the King of France, wlio.was an exile 
from his country. The Company could 
not give Genvral Martin the protection of 
laws that were not aekiiowledged in Eng- 
land, and that were enacted by a pow'cr 
which was not recognized as legitimate. 
If they could afford iiiui the protection of 
any French law, it must be the law of the 
old kingdom. This, hov.ever, would be 
attended with so much difilculty, that he 
thought he might say the only law, the 
benefit of which the Company could ex- 
tend fo General jMartiii, was the English 
law.' There might lie one rule in this 
court and another in the Mofussil ; hut he 
thoiighf, adverting to the circumstance ho 
bad mentioned, and which did not ^strike 
him before, that there might be sufficient 
grout id to say tliat his domicile could not be 
according to the French law. 

Mr. Priusepi for the city of Lyons, the 
birth-placT? of the general and one of the 
objects of his testamentary bounty, stated 
that liC was not instructed to oiler any 


tiling like hostile opposition to any claim 
the next of kin might be able to bring 
forward ; on the contrary, he was directed 
to consent to the most favourable view that 
could be taken of llieir interests ; but at 
the same time by no means waiving his 
right to make any observations he Ihouglit 
proper in favour of the charities. A 
public body in France could scarcely wish 
to press hard against the heirs of a man 
from whom they had derived so munifi- 
cent a donation. He called attention to 
the treaty made with the state of Oude, 
in 17t)8, under which only Europeans were 
allowed to reside there; by the fiAeenth 
clause the vizier engaged and promised 
that he would not entertain any Euro- 
peans of any description in his service, 
nor allow any to settle in his dominions 
without the consent of the Company. 

The CV/hy" Jusficr thought it might bo 
taken as notorious that Oude, and the other 
states similarly situated, were bound by 
treaty not to admit Europeans into their 
service without the consent of the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Prinsrp said that was not the case 
in reg.ird to all the states till after Lord 
kVellesley's time. There was a treaty of 
the same nature in the time of Mr. Hast- 
ings, in May 1775; so that during the 
whole of General Marlin’s residence ho 
was under the same circumstances. It 
appeared distinctly that he lived at Oude 
with the express permission of the Com- 
pany. Another circuinstanee in the case 
was that the government of France under 
which General Martin was horn, and by 
the laws of which he was perhaps hound, 
and the new government was not recog- 
nized. If a man eoulil in any way be 
exonerated fioin his allegiance, he cer- 
tainly would be in a such a case as this. 
He could owe no iillegiance except to the 
Company and the Crown, lly accepting 
a military commission in our service he 
must he eoii.^^i tiered as being under alle- 
giance to the JJritish Crown, however h 
might he eircnm.st:iiK'ed, either as an alien 
or as a denizen. In respect to this sulijcct 
he would say, tliat no power could be given 
to any ])ersou in this country to make a 
denizen. It had been distinctly laid down 
that the Crown could not delegate its right 
to make a denizen. It had been laid down 
by old writers, that the Crown had no 
power to naturalize a person, but it could 
create denizens for life or for a particular 
purpose. In this country where the whole 
territorial rights were made over fo the 
Company, the Crown had no authority to 
delegate its power of making denizens; and 
yet there must he that power to a certain 
extent vested in the government of a coun- 
try. Indeed tliat ]jower might be said to 
have been recognized in the case of Mr. 
Bolst (7 Ilro.l’.C.) who was a German. He 
apprehended that in a country like this, 
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tliesa ioaUe» must not be lcN>ked at in the 
aame way at they .would be in England. In 
a country gained by conquest, unless a 
new system of laws were established by 
act of Parliament or by regulation the old 
system prevailed. Now throughout the 
whole of the Mofussil no law of escheat 
prevailed except the old Mohummudan 
law, which was very diderent from our law, 
fot;,it made no dilTerence between real and 
personal property. By the Mohuinmu- 
dan law aliens were entitled to pass their 
property to their next heirs, the only dis- 
qualification being in the cose of a native 
of a hostile country. 

The Chitf Justice thought that tliere 
must be an inquiry as to what property 
General Martin had In the Mofussil, and 
what was the nature of his title. 

Mr. Prinsep said that, as far as he liad 
been able to ascertain the custom, it ap- 
peared that throughout the Mofussil, the 
judges treated the doctrine of escheats ac- 
cording to the .Mohummudan law, which 
they found prevailing there, no other law 
having been established. Tliis would go 
far towards deciding a very important 
question in this cause, because it was clear 
from all the Mohummudan autlioriiies 
that it had never been contended that any 
forfeiture accrued to the Crown in such a 
case as the present. The property of a 
Moostanua, or Christian foreigner, reside 
ing in a Mohummudan state, would go to 
his heirs, whereas the property of a Zimee, 
or native-born Christian, would go accord- 
ing to the law of the land. If the Mo- 
immmudan rule of escheats w'ere to pro- 
▼ail, the whole of this land w’ould pass 
under the will, and be put out of the reach 
of any claim the Advocate. General might 
set up on behalf of the Crown. 

Tlie Chief Justice thought they must de- 
cide wlietlier General Martin was an alien. 

Mr. Prinsejt said, that in that case the 
question must arise. He w'as anxious that 
every thing should be settled at once, and 
It was no use to shut his eyes to the im- 
portant effect that might be produced 
l^ .tbis claim. It was most material to 
know, whether that claim was to be de- 
cide according to the Mohummudan law, 
as ft was found in this country, or accord- 
ing to the English law as it existed in the 
Bntisb islands. These provinces were 
acquired by conquest, and the Crown only 
tow tte rights it found established when 
it came. The question whether the Crown 
or the Company ought to claim the land 
would he one of some difficulty, and he 
^uld leave it to his learned friend's (the 
Advocate- General's) own discretion. But 
whether the right, such as it was, was 
vested in the Crown or the Company, it 
was most important to determine wheUier 
that was a Mohummudan right or a British 
right. . It seemed rather extraordinary 
that jq CAlcutta, wliicli was held by ze- 


mindory tenure, there ahould be any ques* 
tion as to the law by which the rule of 
escheats was to be determined. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than the princi- 
ple contended for by his learned friend or 
could more effectually tend to prevent any 
person taking land here. Why should an 
Arab or an Armenian have a better claim 
tlian an European ? This question must 
be decided in some stage of tlie cause. It 
was most important, fur tliere had been an 
immense quantity of property granted by 
the Company to persons who were aliens 
by birth, and whose children were novr 
in possession of the property. In conclu-^ 
tion, he apprehended it w'as bis duty to 
contend tliat the fund ought to be distri- 
buted among those charities directed by 
the will, and that there was no occasion 
for their lordships to establish any new 
charity. 

Tlie Chii^ Justice expressed himself to 
be of the same opinion ; he thought they 
could not refuse to allow the money for 
keeping up the house on which the testa- 
tor hail spent so much, and in that case it 
would be necessary to make some use of 
that great building. It would be impos- 
sible to oomply with the exact directions of 
the will, for it seemed preposterous to 
imagine that the court would set up a ta- 
vern ; neither could they discharge pri- 
soners from the gaol of a foreign country. 
Tlicy must endeavour to apply the house 
to some purpose similar to that which the 
testator had in view. Perhaps the resi- 
dent would be able to suggest some plan 
or other ; a school might possibly answer. 

Mr. Prinsep did not think the Mohiim- 
xnudan sovereign would be a great friend 
to education. 

The Chief Justice snA tlie body of the tes- 
tator was buried in a vault under the house ; 
what were they to do with this large build- 
ing? It seemed ridiculous to open it as a 
sort of inn for travellers, and what better 
thing could they do than provide some sort 
of education ? As all the funds were in 
court, it would be wrong to let that great 
house go to ruin. If it were merely a 
charitable bequest in the kingdom of 
Oude, he should have no difficulty in say- 
ing that it would be impossible to carry it 
into effect, 

Mr. Prinsep would Iteve the Advocate- 
General and Mr. Minchin to settle between 
them whether the next of kin had a right 
to the residue ; it appeared certainly that , 
the intention of General Martin was that * 
the whole should go to the charities. It 
would be impossible that any thing could 
be finally settled in this cause till it ap- 
peared what property there was in the 
hands of the executors, of whom only two 
had been discharged. The learned gen- 
tleman then recurred to a former part of 
his argument, and contended that there 
could be no cscbcat to the Crown in this 
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case, beccusB the Mohummudanlaw must 
prevail, and General Martin standing in 
the situation of a Moostamin, there would 
be no escheat bj that law. 

Mr. Cleland followed on the same side. 
He contended that General Martin had an 
English domicile, and in regard to the 
Lucknow charity he would argue that it 
had totally failed, and could not lie car. 
ried into effect cypres, but must fall into 
the residue. 

Mr. Minchin, for the next of kin, be- 
gan by saying that it was most important 
that all the parties interested should be 
brought before the court. So long ago 
as 1827, a power of attorney had been sent 
out to Mr. John Abbott, empowering him 
to act on behalf of several of the next of 
kin. General Xavier Martin who was 
expressly directed in the will to be one of 
the executors, had just sent out a power 
of attorney to the same gentleman, au- 
thorising him to take out letters of admi- 
nistration, with the will annexed, or to take 
such steps as might be necessary to bring 
his interest before the Court. There was 
a case in England where a party had been 
brought before the court at the hearing, 
consenting that bis interest should be 
bound by the decree, although he was out 
of the jurisdiction. Ue thought this 
would in some degree waive the objection 
tliat bad been made as to the executors not 
having come in. 

The Chief Justice said, that in order to 
bring General Xavier Martin before the 
court he must in some way appear upon 
the record. 

Mr. Minchin said, the first point which 
he should argue was, the question of do- 
micile. lie would confidently say that, if 
it had not been that General Martin was a 
Christian living in a Mohummudan coun- 
try, there could not have been the slight- 
est doubt that he would have been domi- 
ciled in that country where he lived for so 
many years, and where he died. It was 
only on the ground of the immiscibility of 
Mohummudan nations that the court could 
decide that General Martin was not doini. 
ciled at Lucknow. Their lordships would 
find upon looking into the evidence, that 
tlie statement as to General Martin’s hav . 
ing been in tlie actual service of the Com- 
pany during the whole time of his resi- 
dence at Lucknow, was not quite borne 
out by the facts. He left their actual ser- 
vice in 1770 with the rank of captain, when 
he went first of all to Lucknow. He was 
lent to the Vizier, and had charge of his 
arsenal. He received no other pay from the 
Company than his half-pay, whicha person^ 
in bis situation would have been entitled to 
wherever be might have resided, and which 
was rather to be considered as a reward for 
past sewrices than as a retainer for future 
ones. 

Mr. Justice Ryan observed that it ap. 
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ho was entered in the books of 
the Adjutant General’s Office as a Major 
General in the Bengal Service. 

Mr. Minchin admitted that if he were 
called upon, he would be liable to afford 
his services, or resign bis situation. In 
1790, however, he ceased to be employed 
by the Vizier, and carried on his works at 
Lucknow for bis own profit. In 1798 he 
was for a specific object appointed# to the 
command of the troops of the Vizier on 
the occasion of their expecting an invasion 
from Persia. That appointment only 
lasted for a very few months. It was ex- 
pressly stated in the evidence that he was a 
great merchant. In 1790 he commenced 
building Constantia House, and at the 
same time he superintended the building 
of his mausoleum, fully intending that 
to be the spot in which his remains should 
be deposited. It was quite clear that Ge- 
neral Martin considered this place as bis 
home ; he had made his fortune here, here 
he died, and here he was buried ; and had 
not tlie country been a Mohummudan 
country, it would have been impossible 
for any one to contend that he would not 
have been domiciled there, and his pro- 
perty disposed of according to the laws of 
that country. He felt it impossible, after 
the case of the ** Indian Chief,'* to con- 
tend that the testator liad a Mohummudan 
domicile. 

The Chif Justice said the question was 
whether in the Mofussil, in respect to per- 
sons who were not British subjects, there 
might not be a distinction between an In- 
dian and an English domicile. If the law 
of the Mofussil w'as tliat the property of an 
Armenian or a Portuguese went accord- 
ing to the law of the country of which ho 
was a native, why should not the same 
rule apply to a Frenchman ? He was in- 
clined to think the court might have the 
means of deciding that without sending it 
back to the Master. He was strongly in- 
clined to say he had an English domi- 
cile. 

Mr. Minchin had felt this difficulty. If 
by entering the service of the Company, 
General Martin had at one time acquir^ 
an English domicile, and if his residence 
at Lucknow had divested him of that do- 
micile, it must have given him a domicile 
at Lucknow, and not in any other part of 
India. He could not have au Indian do- 
micile distinguished from a domicile at 
Lucknow, because he was living in a state 
governed by laws of its own. Unless, 
therefore, it was contended that he had a 
Lucknow domicile, the domicile he had 
obtained by being in the service of the 
Company would still have remained. He 
felt tlmt that was the difficulty in arguing 
that he had lost his English domicile. The 
next point to which he should call the at- 
tention of the court was with respect to 
the property be(]ucathcd to Lucknow. He 
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should contend that if General Martin had 
an English domicile^ the next of kin 
would be entitled according to English 
law to the property left by the will to ilie 
college at Lucknow. He should endea- 
vour to show, first, that when a charity was 
to be established out of the jurisdiction of 
the court, the Court had no jjower to ad- 
minister the funds ; next, he should con- 
tend tltot when, as in the present instance, 
a particular mode of charity was pointed 
out as the essence of be<iuest, the Court 
could not apply the fund to any other pur- 
pose; thirdly, that this being a charity to 
be established in a foreign country it 
would be impossible for the court to apply 
to it the doctrine of cypres; fourtidy, he 
would submit that as the testator meant to 
create a trust, and not to make an absolute 
gift, but that (rust was inefTectually cre- 
ated or not sufficiently expressly, the next 
of kin must take ; Irstly, he would con- 
tend that these sums given to Lucknow 
ought not to fall into the residue on ac- 
count of the words of tlic will, which he 
should argue must preclude the court from 
coming to that decision. 

The Chuf Justice said there was one di- 
rection in the will, that had nev<?rheen ad- 
verted to, hut which seemed to him to bo 
very important in this view. Tlie testator 
had placed Ids properly under the protection 
<»f this court or the government. Now he 
wanted (o know whether that did not 
point out the only party who was capable 
of giving any eflect to his charitable inten. 
tions at Lucknow. Seeing the strong ne- 
cessity there was for keeping u|) that Coii- 
staiitia House, would it not be proper to 
apply to the Government, who niigiit con- 
sent to appoint some proper person to re- 
ceive the money, and w lio might be able to 
carry into cflect the intentions of the do- 
nor? 

Mr. Mincitin did not think the court had 
any jiirisdictioni to inquire into the mode 
bi which these charities were to be admi- 
nistered at Lucknow. 

Hie Chief Justice said the court could 
only do in regard to Lucknow what it had 
already done with respect to Lyons. It 
mu&t find some proper person to whom to 
give the money; it could not administer 
the Aind itself. 

Mr. Minchin said the most proper person 
to give the money to would be General 
Xavier Martin. He could not keep it for 
his own benefit but must hold it in trust 
for the next of kin. Having endeavoured 
to shew that the court had no jurisdiction 
as to the mode in which the fund was to be 
administered, and it having been reported 
by the master that the Lucknow Charities 
could not take effect at alL; he next 
contepded that in this case (he particular 
mode jct^charity constituted the essence of 
the and therefore the court could 

not tippy the fund to any other purpose, 


but the bequest was altogether void. He 
thought that what he had stated was tho 
doctrine to be collected from the cases cited, 
viz, that wherever the particular mode of 
charity pointed out formed the essence of 
tho bequest, it could not be applied by c/y- 
jjres to another object. That was plainly 
the present case. With respect to Con- 
stantia House, there were the most minute 
directions as to pavillions to he built in the 
garden, showing evidently that Constantia 
House was the very essence of the bequest. 
Was it possible to read tlie clause in the 
will on the subject, and then contend that 
the specific object of it was not Constantia 
House, in which house alone the college 
was to be carried on? Now the bequest 
failed as to that object, and therefore he 
contended it must fail in loin, and the court 
could not carry the charities into effect by 
cypres. 

The Chief Justice wished the Advocate 
General would enquire whether there was 
any one in the service of the Company who 
would take charge of the money to apply 
it as nearly ns possible according to the 
wishes of the testator. 

Mr. Miriehin contended that wdicre the 
testator meant to create a trust, and not to 
make an al>6oIute gift, and the trust failed, 
the next or kin must take. That was dis- 
tinctly laid down in ** iNIorice v. the Bishop 
of Durham.” Then w'hat sum would the 
next of kin be entitled to? There w^as 
one lack ex])ressly left for keeping up the 
College at Lucknow, and this was a sum 
to w'hich none of their lordships* u{>jections 
would apply, and there was also an annual 
sum of djCKX) rupees for releasing prison- 
ers. Assuming their lordships’ objections 
to be conclusive as to Constantia House, 
still there were these two sums, that with 
interest from the testator’s deatli, must be 
considered as a trust in the hands of the 
court for the benefit of the next of kin. 
He Mould contend that it mms impossible 
the legacies to Lucknow could fall into 
the residue. Another point W'as that the 
residuary clause naming the three charities 
as being entitled to the residue, if tho cha- 
ritablc institution at Lucknow failed, tliere 
would I)e a residue of a residue. It had 
been determined in the case of “ Skrym- 
slier V, Northcote,” in 1 Swanston, that in 
such a case it must go to the next of kin. 
He trusted therefore that even if he should 
be over-ruled on the other points, still the 
court would think the next of kin entitled 
to that one lack which Mas expressly in- 
tended for the college ; to the 4,000 ru- 
pees annually to be given for the liberation 
^of debtors, and to one. third of that rcsiduo 
of ten lacks. The learned counsel also 
submitted that tho legacy to Pierre Martin 
who had died in the l ifetime of the testator 
ought to go to the next of kin. *He did 
not wish the parties should be concluded 
by any thing he said on the question whe- 
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ther by Ibe words of the wiU the residue 
had been sufficiently disposed of; but he 
certainly felt very strongly the force of the 
observations that had been inn<le by the 
Chief Justice in the course of the urgii> 
nicnt. 11 is present impression M’as, that if 
they could succeed in recovering tlie Icga- 
cies from the Lucknow charities and then 
come in for their share iiiuler the residuary 
clause, it would he more for the interest of 
the next of the kin to he satisfied with this 
than to dispute the question. 

Noi^embcr Hth. 

Mr. Dickens was heard this day on the 
same side as Mr. Minckin, and the 
cate- General replied. 

The Chief Justice said the court would 
not pronounce any decision now, hut would 
take time to consider the case. It was a 
matter of great importance, hut he would 
say that the only point on which ho should 
have any serious difliculty would he as to 
what was to be done with respect to the 
bequest to Lucknow, and in regaid to that 
he was quite at a loss what to do. lie did 
not think that there was any ground on 
which they were entitled to say that that 
house and garden were not to be kept up. 
There was no reason to suppose that, and 
as the court had taken flic money out of 
the hands of the cxeeutors ho did not sec 
Iiow they could refuse to do it. I'lien by 
wlint show of reason I'ould lliey set apart 
funds to keep up tlial hiiilding, and after 
all make no use of it? He did not know 
what was to be done, as he understood the 
Advocate General's opinion to be that the 
government here would not interfere. A 
question might arise upon (lie Lucknow 
becjucsts ill which the next of kin would 
be interested, but it did not seem to him to 
arise in the way that iiad been put by coun« 
scl. If the court found there were any of 
the trusts that it could not establish, the first 
cflect would be that the sum given for that 
purpose would go towards making up the 
specific sum of ten lacks, which w'as di> 
rccted to be divided between the three cha> 
ritics. Calcutta and Lyons would each 
take a share, but then they would come 
again to Lucknow, anil tlicre would be onc- 
tliird of that sum unappropriated. That 
would be tlirown into I lie residue pro- 
perly so called, but they were directed to 
let that accumulate and then to divide it 
again between the three charities. Now 
here what had been said ns to (he residue 
of n residue might apply, for the court 
might find that after giving one-third to 
Calcutta and one-third to l-*yons, there 
would still be one-third of the true unde- 
fined residue remaining, and a very 'nice 
question would arise wlictlier that should 
fall back again into the residue, or whe- 
ther it should go to the next of kin. He 
-had been inclined to think that as to 
Lucknow, part of the intentions pf the 
testator might he curried into effect, but 


after hearing that they were not likely to 
have the aid of government, he was at a 
loss what to do. 

The Advocate Gciicral wished it to be 
undei stood that he had not spoken on the 
subject with a single individual connected 
with government. His opinion was 
founded on general principles only. 

Tlie Chuf Justice said it would be a great 
relief if the court could find how it could 
apply that house which he thought it was 
bound to keep up. There were other 
points of some nicely, but he did not feel 
much embarrassed by them. As to the 
heir at law, he thought they were in a si- 
tuation to declare tiiat no heir at law, ac- 
cording to Knglisii law, could be found. 

March 10. 

Jurkdiction of the Court . — Advocate 

General ami Mr. Minckin moved in a case 
of Kjectmeut, which had been tried some 
months since, and in which a verdict was 
given for the iihiintilfs with liberty lo the 
defendant to move to have it set aside and 
a nonsuit entered. The facts of the case 
were briefly these : a person on being em- 
ployed in the ofliee of Mr, Trower, the 
Collector of Calcutta, was required to give 
security for tlie faitlifiil discharge of his 
duty V. hich was that of collecting rates, and 
for this purpose produced an individual 
who entered into a bond, setting out that 
he was the sole possessor of a certain house 
in Calcutta. The person for whom he was 
security subsequently became a defaulter 
and nhsconded, and to make up that defal- 
cation the house mentioned in the bond 
was sold hy INlr. Troivcr under orders from 
the IJoani of Revenue, and against the 
person who purchased under that sale, the 
action of Ejectment was brought, by cer- 
tain persons who claimed a right to two- 
thirds of tlieIiou.se, being joint in property, 
w'liich was tried before iVlr. Justice Ryan, 
and a verdict given as we have h jforc stated. 

Mr, Advocate General and IMr. Minchin 
now moved, that the verdict .'‘hould be set 
aside, on the ground, that under the 21 
Geo. TTI. cap. 70, the Court had no juris- 
diction in the case, as it was a matter con- 
cerning the revenue. The Court did not 
fee! il necessary to call upon IVIessrs. Clc~ 
land and Dickens^ w-ho appcareii for the 
phuntifls, to speak in support of the ver- 
dict, but proceeded this day to give judg- 
ment. 

The Chief Justice began liy stating that 
this case involved matters of great and im- 
portant consideration effecting the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court ; it was an 
application to set aside a verdict in a ca.se 
tried before Mr. Justice Ryan ; and ho fully 
understood that the api>lica(ion was now 
made hy the Advocate Gcner.al, not on the 
part of the Government, Imtin iiis charac- 
ter ns an advocate for a private individual, 
and he w ished to he understood as in neither 
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case finding fault with the course which 
had been pursued, but to grant the present 
app1ic»tion would be a limitation of the 
jurisdiction of the Court, an infraction of 
one of tlie most vital parts of its constitu- 
tion. He did not know what had been 
done by parties themselves, where tiiis was 
proved to be a joint property, which might 
give a different colour to the affair, but he 
had in evidence before him only the facts, 
that an individual gave security to Mr. 
IVower the Collector in Calcutta of what 
was called revenue, for the good conduct 
of a particular person in the collection of 
that, which his Lordship did not look upon 
in the same light as revenue in the pro- 
vinces, who had become a defaulter, and 
then the directions of Mr. Trower, under 
the authority of the Board of Revenue to 
sell the house mentioned in the bond was 
put in evidence, and it appeared that no- 
tice had not been gir'cn from those who had 
claims upon the property, which went to 
show that no violent sale liad been intend- 
ed ; but those parties bad since proved their 
right to two-thirds of the house, and the 
question was, had the Supreme Court the 
power to give relief. It had been contend- 
ed that under the 21 Geo. HI. cap. 70, it 
bad no jurisdiction, and this involved, as 
be had stated, important considerations 
and matters he was unwilling, if possible, 
to moot, llie first question his Lordship 
said was, 'did that act apply to the Supreme 
Court? Secondly did it refer to Calcutta? 
Before the Court could be precluded for 
inquiring into matters connected with reve- 
nue, the Chief Justice was of opinion, 
that it would be necessary to show, that the 
parties concerned were revenue officers, 
and further that what they had done, was 
within the line of their duty, and that it 
was not sufficient for counsel to say, you 
cannot have any jurisdiction over the case 
as it is a matter of revenue, nor could the 
officers of revenue shelter themselves from 
inquiry, by urging the same reasons. If, 
bis Lordship said, an action for wrong was 
brought against an officer of the revenue, 
it might as well be stated, that it was com- 
mitted in a matter of revenue, but surely 
tbe Court would not be stopped by this in 
its enquiry, but would be satisfied on that 
point, and further, that the officer had not 
gone without the broad line which marked 
the duQr of his office. He did not think 
the 21 G. Ill, cap. 70 precluded the Court 
from this; then supposing that opinion 
correct, did tliat act apply to Calcutta if 
to the Court at all, and he considered the 
counsel for tbe defendant would find great 
difficulty in showing it did. The obvious 
meaning of that act was to secure the 
Company in the enjoyment of the lands 
and revenues of tbe newly acquired terri- 
torlea received from tbe I^wanny, but tbe 
Dewanny bad nothing to do with Calcutta 
and for a long time previous it had paid 


them no revenue, and under these circum. 
stances it was a great doubt if it applied to 
Calcutta at all. It would be found that 
the Court had power under a subsequent 
section to settle disputes lietween natives 
as to lands, which would involve matters 
of revenue ; but tliere were other reasons 
w'hich might lie urged, for instance tbe 
power of the Court in conjunction with 
the Governor General in Council to form 
Regulations, and further his Lordship 
never heard of the Sudder Dewanny claim- 
ing any original jurisdiction within Cal- 
cutta; it was not till the 53 of Geo. III. 
cap. 1 55, that any of the Courts of finis 
jurisdiction, had power to issue their pro- 
cesses, he did not consider this was impro- 
per but the reverse, and if he were called up 
at this moment to decide tlie case, he would 
do so upon all these grounds. But, he 
said, the case before the Court was not a 
question of revenue, but a security bond 
given for the proper conduct of a certain 
individual, so far it w'as collateral to a mat- 
ter of revenue, and so this person, because 
he chose to append a list of property to 
the foot of the i^ond, whether it was cor- 
rect or not, it was to entitle the officers of 
revenue to sell the property without any 
process. Now this was a course inconsist- 
ent with every principle of British law ; 
ill the case before the Court he had been 
proved to have had only one-third, and two 
innocent persons were to have their pro* 
perty sold and the Supreme Court was to 
give them no redress, because it was said, 
they had no jurisdiction, the matter being 
one of revenue. It made no difference, 
his Lordship said, that the person was a 
native and the property was joint; the 
Court was called a Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, and his Lordship had never beard 
it denied that it was a Court for the settle- 
ment of disputes as to land, and if tliis 
were the case of a British subject, he 
might have his house sold, though he had 
nothing to do in the matter and could have 
no redress ; the security in this case might 
as well have stated that, tlie Chief Justice 
or the Advocate General's house was his 
property, and the officers of revenue might 
sell it and neither have any redress. 

Mr. Justice Byan concurred, and the 
rule was discharged with costs. 

November 15. 

Doe dem* Bampoor v. Petumber Mullidt. 
-—Mr, Mvnehin this day moved in this case^ 
which was tried on the 29th of October 
last, when a verdict was given for the 
plaintiffs, as to all the lands for which the 
Ejectment had been brought, and which 
were partly in Calcutta, partly in the Mo- 
fuBsil ; leaving it open to the counsel for 
tbe defendants to argue a point taken by 
them, that the court had no jurisdictiofi 
over tbe talooks which were ourof Cal^ 
cutta. 

The Otirf Justice said, this was an 
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^ectmcnt brought by two British subjects 
against inhabitants of Calcutta, to recover 
lands in Calcutta and the Taiookdarry in- 
terests of lands in the Mofiissil, and the 
first ground taken was, tliat eject ments 
could not He for such an interest. If that 
had been pressed, he would say, it was a 
sufficient interest under the permanent 
settlement of revenue. The second point 
was, that no ejectment could lie in the Su- 
preme Court against a person, an inhabi- 
tant of Calcutta, where the land was in tlie 
Mofussil. If lie was satisfied that no judg- 
ment hitherto had been made in such a case, 
it would go far to settle his mind ; but from 
the difficulties he had experienced in his 
examination in offices, and the manner in 
which records were kept, he should require 
something more than the loose statements 
of officers, and before he could depend on 
them, he should have an examination and 
accrtificate of w'hat was found, and this ex. 
amination the parties could now have, if 
they desired it. There was no doubt that 
the present ejectment would be brought 
against the parties if they were English- 
men. Tire power given to the court by the 
diarter, and 1.3 of Geo. III. were found to 
be too extensive, and to be incompatible 
with the powers of the existing government, 
and a correction was made by the 21 Geo. 
III. ; in the interim the rule alluded to 
was passed, but at that time there was no 
difference between British subjects and 
those liable to the jurisdiction of the court, 
as residing in Calcutta; it was subse- 
quently that the distinction was made and 
that explains the rule, w'hich only applies 
to where the judgment is against the casual 
ejector. The 21 Geo. III. was the one up- 
on which this case must principally de- 
pend, which act was passed for the purpose 
of limiting the great power given to the 
court, and it provided, that nothing should 
prevent the court from entertaining actions 
against inhabitants of Calcutta upon tlie 
terms of the charter which gives the court 
authority to hear and determine all pleas, 
real, personal, or mixt, as to lands in the 
Mofussil ; from this tlie court had no right 
to dissent and he should ever contend, that 
60 long as a person was a resident in Cal- 
cutta, BO long was he a British subject. 
His lordship next rcmarkeil briefly upon 
the powers given by the S3 of Geo. III. 
and stated, that there had been frequent 
distributions of property, made by tliis 
court in Che Mofussil under equity suits, 
and as for the inconvenience which had 
been stated about the sheriff turning out 
the ryots, it did not apply ; die sheriff 
should no doubt administer all the^ legal 
orders of the court, but to this case it was 
only the Taiookdarry interest he would 
have to give possession of, and could have 
nothing to do with the ryots. On the 
whole, hd did not think there was such an 
inconvenience as should make the court be- 
Astai.Jifur^N. S. Vol.5.No.17* 


sitate where it had other processes equally 
inconvenient ; it was far less inconvenient 
than putting it into equity, where Mr. 
Minchin himself might perhaps move for 
a division of it, though it were in the Mo- 
fussil. He had no hesitation as to the law, 
but should be happy if any cases could be 
found as to former practice. 

Mr. Justice Ryan said, he had no doubt 
as to the law, but he had some difficulties 
in other respects, for the officer of the court 
had told him, that there never existed in 
this court a case of ejectment for lands in 
the Mofussil, and this was worthy of con. 
sideration. Upon the question of law, he 
had no doubt, for the Iflth clause of the 
charter gave power to the court to enter, 
tain all actions ; the 14th to give judgment, 
and then follows the one which gives the 
sheriff authority to execute the writs in the 
MofussH, and there was also the power 
given to entertain all actions against per. 
sons residing in Calcutta according to Uie 
charter. His lordship was inclined to 
think, that no such ejectments had been 
brought in the court; but if it bad not the 
power to entertain them, it would be in this 
extraordinary situation, tliat it had been 
daily dividing lands in tlie Mofussil in 
equity suits. 

The motion was refused, but judgment 
was not to be entered up for fourteen days, 
to give the defendants liberty to enquire 
into the practice of the court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE HINDOO COLLEGE. 

Various communications, pro,axiA con., 
appear in the Calcutta pa|>ers, native and 
European, respecting the effects of the 
tuition received by tlie native students at 
the Hindoo College. A long complaint 
from “ the father of a student” appears in 
the ChumlrUca, which, as it throws a light 
upon the views of the natives in regard to 
education, we insert the major part : 

‘‘ Having come from another part of the 
country to engage in business in the city, 
I heard that by sending children to be 
educated in the luminary called The Hin- 
doo College, they became very learned, 
and that very great gentlemen came to ex- 
amine them, and on the completion of 
their education they might expect exceUent 
employmetii under government. Where- 
fore desirous cfgaint I agreed to pay 
a monthly sum, however difficult, and 
sending for my son from the country, 
placed him in tliis College. The unhappy 
result I shall now communicate. And if 
you who are anxious for the welfare of your 
country, and zealous in upholding your 
religion, will publish my story, although 
my own loss be without remedy, yet the 
friends of other children, who arc like me. 
desirous of gain, may be warned. 

According to my circumstances, I 

(B) 
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equipped my boy, and, liaving food duly 
prepared for hiid, sent him every day to 
College. My son was good and obedient. 
But, Mr. Bditor, what shall I say ? I 
am a poor man. My boy looked occasion- 
ally to the business of the house ; if J 
called him, he came to me : if I asked 
him a question, he answered me. But in 
a little tinic bis whole behaviour began to 
be changed ; and then he abandoned the 
manners, customs, and dress of his coiiiu 
try : that is, he liad his hair cut, put on 
Kuropean sfioes, threw aside his maln^ and 
ate his food as soon as he received it, with- 
out bathing; he considered clean and un- 
clean as one, and despised the honour of 
caste ; when reproved, lie cried “ iSTon- 
senxe !'* When I saw such doings, I 
thought to myself, well, the dutifulness 
of my son is gone ! but let me sec what 
has been done for his education. I there- 
fore enquired of the other students and 
their master, and found that tiic children 
were studying English, Arithmetic, Men- 
suration, the History of the former Kings 
of England, Geography, Astronomy, and 
general History; that on three days of the 
week they attended lectures, at which fire 
was changed into water, and water into 
air, and the eclipses of the sun and moon 
were exhibited ; that on some days at the 
close of their lessons they read the shasters 
of the religion and morals ; that they met 
at nigiit to hobi discussions ; tliat with a 
scratclung noise they learned (o write 
English in a running hand ; and that 
sometimes they were occupied with trans- 
lation. AVell, I concluded, the child is 
disoliedieiit and ungovernable, doubtless; 
but li(? must be ac<|iiinng uuicb knowledge. 
Then I examined his w riting, and found 
that Ills IctliTs were ill-formed, and tliat 
lie could write but little at a time. The 
Bengalee of bis translations was unintelli- 
gible : be could not write five lines with 
accuracy: be knew nothing of ready 
reckoning and was unable to write cither 
notes of invitation, or ba/ar hills. When 
asked, he replied, '^Nonsense;'* and 
called all writing ** and the 
business of low people ; aiid good writing 
was “ Painting,'* of which there was use, 
for all pundits wrote in a bad hand. He 
addeil, that keeping accounts was a mean 
employment ; and in many such things he 
prided himself. This boy of mine now, 
instead of seeking the society of people of 
his own class and nation, anxiously avoids 
tiicm. Ho has no wish to come and sit 
with me, liecause 1 have no great know- 
ledge of English. Still I am no fool ; and 
with the knowledge 1 have, all my wealth 
has been acquired. When I have given 
him the proper dress of his country, he 
says, ‘*it is that of a tiimaAha- walla or 
finger ; ^.will not put on such clothes ; I 
want sitockings and ** walking shoes," and 
tVowsers, lind such like.’* But where is 


he to get them ? Well, for tliis he will go 
no where. 1 felt that my son hod gained 
nothing but corruption by bis learning, and 
therefore determined to enquire bow it was 
with the other students. I discovered 
that my young man dillcrcd in no respect 
from the others: all had shared in the 
above-mentioned acquisitions. Moreover, 
they called holy bramhuns and pundits, 
thieves and dacoits and fools ; their fathers 
and uncles they deemed senseless: they 
followed htlschood readily, but assumed 
the appearance of truth ; some are atheists, 
some hetcrorlox, some imagine themselves 
partakers of the divine spirit, and others 
hold the distinction of God and Spirit; 
hating the established ways and customs, 
they choose whatever seems to them best; 
they have unbounded confidence in the 
customs and principles of the English ; in 
all kinds of business they are lazy, care- 
less and dilatory ; when they walk it is 
witli a quick chirping step; like theEnglish, 
they hate every thing belonging to tlieir 
own country, and their very Bengallee is 
according to the English mode of trans- 
lating. I'liey know and can tell any river 
or mountain in Russia, but can give no 
account of iheirown country. Tliey know 
not on W'hicli side of Calcutta Burdwan 
is, or wliere the Soue river, or the Uajma- 
hal hills are. Tliey are unacquainted 
with every thing relating to their own 
oouiilry, and nearly the whole of them in 
one spirit are unruly, impatient, and in 
many things contradictory. They have 
formed societies in various places, at wliicli 
lliey discuss all matters of religion, cus- 
toms, and government. Seeing all these 
things I was anxious to prevent my son’s 
going any more to the College ; but mas- 
ter would not consent to this. However, 

I have stopped the monthly payment,** 
Another native iiaper, the Cowmoodee, 
has the following paragraph ; — “ We have 
this w'cek received, and carefully perused, 
a letter from a student, sent us for publi- 
cution to refute the charges .and reproaches 
brought against sonic of the pupils of the 
Hindoo College. We arc perfectly con- 
vinced, by the evidence he has adduced, 
of the falsehood of tliose charges, as well 
as from other proofs with whicli we were 
acf|uaintcd before this paper was sent to the 
Cowmoodee, that the students arc blameless, 
admirably instructed, unprejudiced, and of 
good character : and that their superiors arc 
also most worthy persons, who would lead 
none into evil. No person of understand- 
ing considers them in any respect to be in 
fault ; nor are their instructors chargeable 
with blame. And the reason why these fool- 
ish reports aginst them have been raised, 
will soon be discovered to all. But at pre- 
sent the publication of that letter does not 
appear to be required ; and wc shall take 
care to insert whatever may be necestory. 
Wc shall likewise publish what has come 
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to our owu knowledge. The publication 
of tliia letter would be like killing a nius- 
quito with a club. Let the students dilL 
gently pursue their studies, and have no- 
tiling to do with party spirit, and then no 
false accusation will have any force against 
them. For false reports, like water flowing 
by being baled up, cannot be of long dura- 
tion ; they arc soon gone.*' 

The inference from these conflicting 
statements is, that this institution is pro- 
ducing its proper and legitimate results. 


Mil. BRETON. 

TIic medical service of lleiigal^ and the 
promotion of medical science amongst the 
natives, have sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of the late INIr. Breton. Jt is not, we 
believe, top much to say, that there is not a 
probability of many persons being foitiid 
equally well qualified for the office which 
he had fur several years so successfully dis. 
charged as superintendent of the Native 
Medical Institution, in which an extensive 
familiarity with the languages of the couiu 
try, is us essential as a tlieorctieal and prac- 
tical knowledge of the medical profession 
in its various branches. Tliesc requisites 
were possessed by Mr. Breton in an emi- 
nent degree. During a long period of an 
active medical service, he had found leisure 
to acquire an extensive acquaintance with 
the Fersian and llindoostaiieu laiigtiagesi 
and with the writings of the Mohammedan 
physicians in the former, lie was hence, 
not only able to communicate readily with 
his pupils in the ordinary course of oral in- 
struction, but to compile and translate a 
variety of valuable treatises of essential ser- 
vice to their attainment of sound and scien- 
tific professional knowledge. To these en- 
dowments, Mr. Breton adfled natural qua- 
lifications not less important in a teacher, 
ns unwearied industry, a gentle and patient 
temper, and a kind and benevolent dispo- 
sition. That an instructor so endowed, 
should have been a successful labourer in 
Ins allotted field, is not tlierefore to be won- 
dered at; and the proficiency generally 
evinced by his scholars has been as credit- 
able to him, as to themselves. The insti- 
tution under his charge was, we believe, 
rapidly efi'ecting a most important altera- 
tion in the character of the native doctors 
attached to the army, and in conformity to 
the enlightcucd and humane views with 
which it was established, was supplying a 
class of men fitted, to a certain extent, to 
be entrusted with the charge of health and 
life. This was Mr. Breton’s work, and en- 
titles him to a high place amongst the be- 
nefactors of British India. 

. Besides the superintendence of the me- 
dical school. Dr. Breton was in charge of 
.the branch dispensaries of the native hos- 
pitals, in whidi his humanity and amenity, 
combined with his skill, endeared him to 


those who came under his care. The same 
qualities, in an earlier part of his career, se^ 
curiul him the regard of his brother officers, 
which ceased but with his existence. By 
those of his professional brethren, with 
whom he w'as personally acquainted, lie was 
in like manner personally esteemed; and he 
was favourably known to’ the profession in 
general by the publication of various intel- 
ligent papers, in the journals of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Transactions of the Bengal 
Medical and Physical Society, llisclainis- 
on public regret are therefore loo weighty 
to be passed over in silence, and feeble as 
may be tliis tribute to his merits, it is one 
we feel it our duty, ulthougii a mournful 
one, to pay. 

Mr. Breton’s health, for several years 
back had lieen delicate, but his regular ha- 
bits, and systematic adjustment of time, 
enabled him so to husband his constitution, 
xisto detract null dug from his indefatigable 
attention to the duties of Ids responsible 
and laliorioiis vocation. To tlie fatigue and 
intense anxiety with which he watched hy 
a friend’s death-bed, bis own illness was 
mainly attributable. Perfectly conscious 
of his approaching fate, he viewed it with 
Christian calmness and resignation. Along 
witli his Kiiropcan friends, who attend- 
ed his remains to the burial-ground, 
vverc seen the native students of tlie insti- 
tution over which he had so happily pre- 
sided, ami it was interesting to observe the 
anxiety of eacii to throw a handful of earth 
into his grave, as a mark of parting respect 
tind sorrow . — CaL Gou, Guz. Xov. 


STATK OF TUB INOIt'.O DlSTKirTS. 

We underslami, on good autliority, that 
the Jessoie district is in a very bad state. 
So bold have the natives become in their 
xUtacks on EuropeaiLs, that the other day 
a gentleman was assailed hy them in his 
own lactoryi and several ol’ his people 
w'ouiuled. We hear indeed that this is not 
a singular instance, where such an outrage 
lias occurred. The planters in (he ({uarler 
where this took place, look on their lives 
as in danger, unless vigorous mexisures are 
taken to preserve the ]ieace of the district. 
^Ju/iu iiutly Nov, 13. 


CHOLKKA MORBUS. 

During the last ten days the cholera has 
made dreadful ravages in the neighhour- 
hood of Calcutta. In this town the num- 
ber of victims known to us was, twenty- 
nine in seven days. We hear that in Chaii- 
dcrnagorc, the disease has rxigcd with even 
greater violence, and that several hundreds 
have been carried away by it. In some in- 
stances whole families have perished. The 
last two or three days of fine weather have 
however put a stop to it in a great measure 4 
and as the cold weallier has decidedly set 
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hr, we may hope that the disease will dis- 
appear altogether.—- Bull^ Nov. 8. 

HINDU DEBATING CLUB. 

To the Editor of the Cowmoodee. 

** We have heard that a society called 

* The Debating Club/ has been established 
in the house of Baboo Luckyee Narayun 
Dutt in Chore-bagan. We expect that by 
the establishment of such a society, the 
members of it will greatly improve in ac- 
qaaintance with English knowledge. It is 
laid down in Che regulations of the society, 
that the number of Its members shall be 
unlimited. The meetings are to be held 
eveiy Saturday ; and two members will be 
appointed to lead the debate at each meet- 
ing. The president and secretary arc to be 
changed every month. Visitors, that is, 
those who wrthout being members are de- 
sirous of being present, will not be pre- 
vented taking part in the debate. The 
members will not be allowed to indulge in 
sarcasm ; and tliere must be no smoking. 
The greater part of those who have been en- 
rolled as members, are persons devoted to 
study. We have not seen the regulations 
of the society : if we had, we should have 
given a more detailed account of it. It was 
commenced before Che Doorga pooja. We 
have heard that at one of Che meetings held 
within this time the subject of debate was, 

• Which is the greater, the glory of wealth 
or the honour of learning ?' In reply, all 
declared, that. In comparison of learning, 
wealdi was nothing. What reasons for this 
<q>inlon were givenj we have not heard.— 

“ S^ree Dkur S/iurmunu,** 

CALCUTTA ASSEMBLIES. 

A scheme of the Calcutta assemblies, up- 
on a reduced, if not an improved scale, has 
been handed to us, and we trust tliat it will 
meet the approbation of such of our readers 
aa like to trip upon the light fantastic toe 
themselves, or to see others do so. Formerly, 
there used to be six balls for the season, but 
of these only two were tolerably well at- 
tended — the first and the last. This being 
the case, we consider the curtailment of the 
number judicious. At a meeting of the 
gentlemen who have undertaken to act as 
atewiuds of the assemblies, the following re- 
solutions were unanimously agreed upon : 

1 St.— That the number of balls, for the 
season, be limited to three ; to be held on 
the lOA November, 1830, 15th December, 
1830, and 19th January, 1831. 

2d.— That the amount of subscriptions 
be, for a single ticket, for the season, Sa. 
Rs. 25. For a family ditto, for ditto, 45. 
Family ticket of non-subscriber for the 
ni^t, 20. Single ticket of non-subscriber 
Ibr the night, 10. That the .Government 
list be considered as tlie standard of 
8li|^btuty for admisuoo to the Calcutta 
AHpmbl ics. 


Sd.— That any application of tickets 
made by persons, not included in the Gow 
vernment House list, be submitted to tlie 
stewards. 

4tb. — That tickets duall not be trans- 
ferable. 

5tli. — That the dancing sliall commence 
at half.post eight o'clock precisely. 

6th.— That at twelve o'clock precisely 
tlie company adjourn to the supper-room. 

7th. — That at half-past one o^clock (or 
before) the company rise from table, and 
the lights in the supper-room be extin- 
guished, and the doors closed ; and that, 
on no account, can a second supper be per- 
mitted. — €rov. Gaz. Nov, 5. 


BAM MOIIUN R07. 

** A Brahmin of Baranajar," has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the editor of 
the C/ntndrika, respecting tlie visit of Ram 
Molmn Hoy to Europe : 

It has been publislied in all tlie English 
papers, tliat Baboo Ram Mohun Roy is 
immediately to sail for England : but for 
what purpose he is going, no one, save God 
and himself, can tell. His countrymen have 
raised a great hubbub, through their va- 
rious conjectures. Some say that he is going 
to oppose the attorney who has been sent to 
procure the repeal of thcRegulation abolish- 
ing Suttees; some again say, that he goes 
a.s the messenger of the Emperor of Delhi ; 
but others, on the other hand, observe that 
there are many fit persons for such an office 
amongst the Moguls, and why sliould he 
be sent in preference to any of them ? That 
idea however is foreign to the purpose : it 
is my opinion, that having been out of em- 
ployment for many years in this country, 
he is now seeking some sort of appoint- 
ment there. Many, however, oppose this 
opinion ; and say, that through the pursuit 
of knowledge he has become averse to and 
unfit for all business. They therefore sup- 
pose tliat he lias learnt from some shastra^ 
that in Europe there is some place peculi- 
arly advantageous for the acquisition of 
knowledge. Yet many cannot believe this ; 
for hitherto no Hindoo of eminence lias 
chosen to go to a country of Mleechees by 
ship, and from what evidence should lie 
now go there for the attainment of know- 
ledge ? If you say, that learned persons do 
not regard caste : it is replied, then why 
does be not go in the pursuit of knowledge 
to Mecca, or Medina, or some such place ? 
That has nothing to do with the business, 
and his voyage is not for the attainment of 
knowledge ; be goes for the benefit of. tlie 
people, and will seek the accomplishment 
of those things by which their welfare may 
be promoted. There are many great men 
there, to whom be will make known the 
sorrows and distresses of the people of this 
country, and will entreat that all their disr 
tresses may be removed. If you say : What 
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IS there so unheard of as not to be known 
to them, that be should have to cominunf- 
cate it to them ? It is replied ; be may 
tell them that the Hindoos, particularly 
the Bengalees, are sunk in misery, because 
they beggar themselves by wasting all their 
gains in the worship of their gods and their 
ancestors ; and that therefore he has for a 
long time, at his own expense, printed and 
distributed amongst them a variety of lx>oks 
that they fkiight no longer engage in such 
works, but no one has attended to him ; and 
therefore he has to beg that it should be 
granlcxl to him that they receive his words. 
This, without doubt, is the object of his 
voyage. I have heard this opinion also ob- 
jected to by some. They say, the Roy Ba- 
boo is a very sensible man, and will not re- 
quest what cannot be granted : for why 
should the chief men there inflict misery 
upon the wliole of the Hindoos to gratify 
one man ? If you say that he will main- 
tain that the observances of religion are 
productive of misery : it may be so. But 
it is replied, they will consider, that if 
the people of any country And it agreeable 
to eat poison, the king docs not prevent 
them : therefore he will not present such a 
petition. We suppose, that, as he is now 
advanced in years, and London is a very 
cold place, with abundance of excellent 
things both for eating and drinking, he ex- 
pccts there to live in comfort for a long 
time, and to spread his fame for holiness 
and learning through many countries. 
Some again say, that as none of the people 
of this country have ever gone to England, 
he will be received there with great ho- 
nour, and many persons will come to visit 
him ; just as in this country when any re- 
markable image is set up, crowds flock 
from all quarters to have a sight of it, so 
they will do with him. But this, too, is 
objected to. For many hundreds of Kha- 
lasliees and Kidmutgars have gone to En- 
gland ; but we have never heard that the 
people collected in crowds to see them. If 
you say that he is not a common man, but 
celebrated as a principal Hindoo, of the 
Bramhunical order, learned and handsome, 
and that intimation of his coming has been 
previously given, and therefore many will 
come to see him; then the honour will 
not be paid because he is a native of this 
country come to England, but because of 
his learning. Now, if people more learned 
than he are there, -in what way will he ob- 
tain honour? therefore that is out of the 
question. Then you must attribute the 
honour to his being a bramhun. But this 
cannot be; for how can he receive- the ho- 
nours of a bramhun who has disregarded 
the duties of a bramhun in his various Acts 
of worship?" 

The editor of the Chundrika says : To 
those who enquire the cause of his visit, we 
can only say, we have not asked him re- 


specting it ; and whetlicr whait ia said in 
the other papers on tlie subject be with his 
concurrence, we know not, nor have we 
the means of accurately knowing tlie rea- 
sons of his voyage. We shall hereafter de- 
termine respecting the publication of tlie 
letters we have received. The editor of the 
Durjmn (Mr. Marshman), in his paper of 
Saturday, the 8th Kartik, has mentioned 
the subject of Baboo Ram-Mobun Roy’s 
visit with great pleasure, and adds : * But 
we above all rejoice in the hope, that his 
example will stimulate others of his coun- 
trymen to follow him.* We reply, tliat it 
is not the example of every man that will 
induce tlic natives of tills country to follow 
him ; but the shasters and men of charac- 
ter they will follow. If any person of this 
country, vain of his knowledge, do what is 
wrong, his own son will forsake him ; for 
the sliaster says, * The father who has lost 
caste is to be forsaken.’ So that, far from 
such a man’s example being followed, his 
very son will abandon him. Moreover he 
says, < And we especially advise those who 
are opposed to him in opinion (on the sub- 
ject of Suttees and Colonization in parti- 
cular), and who may fear that his visit will 
operate against their interests, to lose no 
time in adopting the same method of in- 
creasing their influence.’ No one enter- 
tains the slightest fear from the voyage of 
the Roy Baboo, for there will be no parti- 
ality with our wise king. We have no 
anxiety about Suttees and Colonization. 
Tiirough the force of Uie shasters and of 
wisdom our advocate will return witli tlie 
beating of drums and with triumpli." 

DISTURBANCES IN THE BECKIKA COUNTUT. 

{Extract of a private letter from the il/e- 
fussil,)~-^\\\ consequence of a disturbance in 
the Beckina country, the 8th light cavalry, 
the artillery, and two regiments of native 
infantry at Nusseerabad, have been ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness to march ; 
but in consequence of the reduced esta- 
blishments, it is not expected that the 
troops will be ready to move before the 
latter end of next month. — Beng, Chron, 
Nov, 2. 

MAHARAJAH RUNJXIET SING.' 

Ukhbars from this quarter extend to tlic 
27th Sept. Aman Shah, the commandant 
of artillery, 'received orders to send for the 
guns which accompany the army, from 
X.abore. News from Attock are as fol- 
lows; Syed Ahmed was encamped near 
Hustnagur, Sultan Mahomed Khan and 
other governors of Peshour,^ were en- 
camped on the bank of the river Salim, 
three cosses distance from Pesliour. Syed 
Ahmed, accompanied by Fyzoollah Khan 
and others, privately reached Pediour, and 
when tills news reached the governors, they 
became much alarmed, and fled towards 
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the mountain of Khybur. On hearing the 
news the Maharajah ordered Iwallah Sing 
and Kboslial Sing, to march towards At- 
tock. A person on the part of Dr. Hailing 
represented that one day, the doctor was 
saying, that if the Maharajah would give 
him a present of twenty thousand rupees, 
he will sieze Syed Ahmed, and bring him 
alive before the Maharajah ; he was ordered 
to write to the doctor, that if he can ac* 
complish it, he would certainly receive the 
presents be asks. Hurry Sing was written 
to collect stores, &c. as the victorious army 
was about to march towards Peshour by 
way of Kusbah Kojerat ; orders were also 
despatched to him to purchase two thou, 
sand camels. Sirdir Futteh Sing, witli*his 
son, had an audience, and after jiresenting 
sweetmeats, reported his having brouglit 
an army wiUi him, and was honoured with 
a khclaut The vakeel of the governors 
of Peshour was directed to write to his 
masters to collect an etheient army, to 
assist in the chastisement of Syed Ahmed ; 
and governors of Sundah were directed to 
furnish a detachment of artillery. On 
the 28th Sept, the chief marched from 
Amritsir and encamped in a plain at six 
cosses distance. A khclaut was disposed 
for Koor Khnrg Sing, with directions to 
cross the Ravee with his nnny, and a Hur. 
karu was despatched to Amriisir, to ex pc* 
dite the marcli of Rajah Sunket Sing and 
Koor Sher Sing : orders were despatelied to 
the zemindars of KaIahog,&c. not to allow* 
any Hindoostanee to cross llie river with, 
out express orders.— Jc/tan Ahifna, 

Sd Nov. 1830. 

THE EAST.INDIAVS. 

The publication of the evidence of Mr. 

J. W. Ricketts (the agent of the East-Tn. 
dians), before the Lords* Committee on the 
Affairs of the East* India Company, has 
provoked some remarks from the conductors 
of the Calcutta papers, which, if well- 
founded, show that that evidence is but 
little to be relied upon. 

The editor of the John Bull, says : “ Wc 
cannot compliment the East-Tndian body 
on the appearance of their Parliamentary 
agent before the committee. It is, in our 
opinion, a very great fiiilurc, establishing 
scarcely any one of the positions taken up 
in the petition ; and in general betraying 
a greater want of knowledge on the part 
of Mr. Ricketts, than wc were prepared to 
expect, while in some jiarts there are in. 
Stances of ignorance very palpable. In 
one statement we believe him to be egre* 
giously in error. He says the number 
of Indo-Britons is 20,000, and the class is 
daily increasing. Wc do not believe that 
this class amounts to any thing near the 
number mentioned by Mr. Ricketts ; and 
•tlwre is scarcely a point in Indian statistics 
better ascertained, than that the class is di- 
minishing instead of increasing. In the 
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lowest grades this has long been notorious- 
ly the case; and might be easily explained. 
In the higher, the class merges into pro- 
perly-called British subjects, and is lost. 
In the very commencement of his evidence 
Mr. Ricketts displays ignorance on a point, 
not only of the first importance, hut one 
on which wc think he might easily have 
acquired a pretty accurate knowledge. He 
is unable to say what proportion of the six 
or seven hundred, who signed the petition, 
are descended from European fathers and 
native mothers, or Jndo> Britons in the 
lo wert grade, and what arc the offspring 
of intermarriages. It would have been 
easy to have made the petition itself carry 
its own evidence on this point, by making 
each subscriber put down his hiatus after 
his name *. but that not having been done, 
the agent might with little trouble have 
come pretty close to the truth; and his 
ignorance can scarcely fail to have inspired 
the coininittcc with an unfavourable opi. 
iiioii of his qualifications ; and we think 
that in the course of the examination this 
impression betrays itself in several instances. 
Mr. Ricketts informs the committee, tliat 
there is a certain class of situations which 
are coniined by usage to the natives of the 
country, in which the ludo-Bi'itons have 
no share ; atidiug, ' it would he considered 
irregular to appoint us to these situations.' 
If Mr. Ricketts means, that the govern- 
ment, or the mere local authorities, would 
regard it * irregular* to ajrpoint a compe- 
tent Iiido- Briton to the otlicc of Muiisilf, 
for example, he does not, in our opinion, 
state the case correctly. It is the Indci- 
Briton who excludes himself from these 
odices : it has been repeatedly urged upon 
them to qualify themselves for such em- 
ployments, and undoubtedly they would 
be bestowed on them ; but they have shown 
a disinclination to follow the advice. It is 
scarcely fair, therefore, to represent such 
oflices as among the number from which 
they arc excluded, and this exclusion as a 
grievance.’* 

The Bengal Chronicle contains the fol- 
lowing remarks : “ Our readers will ob- 
serve, that the petition of the East- Indians 
is complained of (by our Correspondent 
Candidus) as not distinguishing the classes 
of the petitioners and of the body, com- 
prized under the generic terms East- 
Indian, Indo-Briton, &c. It will be seen 
tliat the evidence is liable to the same ob. 
jection, and that some points respecting the 
mode in which East- Indians are affected 
in the Mofussil, are not very well under, 
stood by Mr. Ricketts, llic legitimate 
children of British- born subjects are every, 
where in the British dominions, within Che 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, and wo 
believe it has not yet been fully decided 
that the legitimate offspring of Indo-Bri. 
tisli fathers, the children of Mr.* Ricketts 
himself for example, in the Mofussil, could 
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not claim Ub protection, although they 
could not, we take it, be brought within the 
meaning of the clause which gives to local 
governors the power of summary transmis- 
sion of British subjects; but the illegiti- 
mate offspring of Indo- British and Kuro- 
pean fathers alike seemed placed, when in 
the interior, without the pale of any legal 
protection. It will be necessary, in legis- 
lating on the subject, to advert to these 
distinctions, and before tliat can be done, 
we conceive some information will be 
wanting which it w'as not in Mr. llicketts* 
power to supply. In speaking of the 
number and increase of his own class, le. 
gitimate Indo- Britons, Mr. Uicketts is 
undoubtedly greatly in error, lie esti. 
mates its number at 1^0,000, that is assum- 
ing it to have doubled nearly in ten years, 
a rate of increase unexampled, wc believe, 
ill any country in the world. We believe, 
however, that so far from the class to which 
Mr. Ricketts belongs having increased, 
that it has actually been stationary, if ii has 
not decreased. A great majority of Indo- 
British ladies marry Kuropeans, and their 
offspring are in law as much British sub- 
jects as those whose parents are both 
Kuropean. It would appear, from some 
part of liic evidence of Mr. Uicketts, that 
he conceives that some classes of his coun- 
trymen, being Christians like himself, are 
subject to have their property distributed 
according to the Muhomniedan law ; but 
it is not so. In every case in which the 
property of Christian subjects is the subject 
of litigation, the judges arc bound by re- 
gulation to decide to the best of their judg- 
ment, according to the Knglish law. The 
subjection to the Zillah courts is that to 
w'hicli every Englishman in the Mofussil 
is liable in civil suits. With regard to 
what has been said of the invidious distinc- 
tions in society, it is clear that tlic legisla- 
ture can do no more towards their remov.al 
than is involved in the mere example of 
opening the services of India to all classes 
who can by interest or merit find their way 
into them. The complaint of want of as- 
sistance from government to particular 
institutions for education appears to us 
unfounded. There is not a school in Cal- 
cutta at which Indo-British children arc 
not educated; nor one which floes not 
afford gratuitous instruction to some of 
them,’ few or many. Where then is the 
distinction of title to such support ; why 
should it be extended to one more tlian 
another ? IF the government did not afford 
it to all, it did wisely, wc think, to give it 
to none.** 

The correspondent, to whom allusion is 
made, thus classifies the subscribers to the 
East- Indians* petition : 

“ First Class , — I ml o- Britons born in 
wedlock of aboriginal Indian, other Asiatic, 
or Indo-BVitisli mothers by British fathers, 
and also their descendants born in wed- 
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lock. Tliese, by tho constitution of Eng- 
land, are virtually Sritish subjects, and ara 
entitled to all the rights and privileges, and 
liable to|all the disadvantages of Kuropcan- 
born Englishmen found within tlie Com- 
pany's possessions in India. The acts of 
parliament have also been so construed by 
the judges of tho supreme court, and the 
East-India Compiiny have practically ac- 
knowledged the doctrine. Of this class 
there arc no less than nine attornies of tlic 
supreme court, and one commissioner of 
the petit court. A brother of one of these 
attornies is in the Company's army, and 
there are several otlicrs in both the civil and 
military services of this presidency, and in 
the King’s army. The present envoy to 
the court of Ava, and his brothers, are in 
the regular service of the Company ; so is 
the son of a late commissary-gencral ; and 
there is now a staff-officer at Oarrackporc 
of the above class. One of the aides-de- 
camp of the present coinmandcr-in.chief is 
one of them, and is a King's officer. I 
could point out many more, but these will 
suffice ; and since all of this class have 
nothing to do with the petition now before 
Purliamcnt, their number must be deducted 
from tlic delegate’s 20,000 ' East- Indians.’ 
There is no barrier to their admission into 
the Company’s covenanted service, or into 
the King’s, but the want of interest, from 
whatever source it may arise, whether com- 
plexion, education, or family connections. 
\Ve know that it is not every European- 
born Englisliraan that can get into the ser- 
vice. It is interest which ensures success. 

** Sacmid Class, — Indo- Britons not horn 
ill wedlock of the aboriginal Indian, otlier 
Asiatic, or Indo-British mothers by British 
fathers, and their descendants, whether born 
in wedlock or not. These are considered 
and treated as natives of India, as the law 
now stands. The delegate is of this class, 
and the petition to Parliament is the boiia 
^fi,dc petition of this class, ns I have already 
shown in a former letter to which you have 
alluded ; and its number does not, I be- 
lieve, exceed 2,(XX> heads of families in all 
the provinces under the Bengal govern- 
ment. Of this class there arc four attor- 
nics of the supreme court, and there was a 
barrister also, w'ho died a few >'cars ago. 
There is a magistrate of Calcutta of this 
class ; and, ere now, there would have been 
a commissioner of the petit court, bad it 
not been, so it is said, for the opinion of the 
chief justice, on a reference being made to 
him, <that the candidate, not being o Bri- 
tish subject, could not hold the appoint- 
iiient.* Now this candidate for the sitiia 
tion was born within the Mabratta ditch, 
received a liberal education in England, 
tind has been domiciled in Calcutta since 
his return to India, but he could not hold 
the situation of a commissioner of the 
petit court, according to the dictum of the 
chief justice : and yet the brother of the 
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candidate is a Ueut.*colonel commanding 
a King’s regiment, Hot very long since 
ordered to England from Madras. There 
are several of this class high up in the 
King’s army, who fought and bled in the 
Peninsular war, under the Duke of Wel- 
lington : and one of the colonels who so 
gallantly led on his Britons in the late 
storm of Bhurtpore is said to be one of 
them. 

** Third Class . — Tiie Indian descendants 
of European foreigners, born in wedlock 
in the British provinces of aboriginal In- 
dian, or other Asiatic mothers, or of any 
mothers ; or in or out of wedlock in the 
foreign settlements. These, I imagine, 
are considered as belonging to the respec- 
tive countries of their fathers ; and, in the 
event of war between Great Britain and 
tliose countries, tlieyare liable to be treated 
as prisoners of war, equally with their 
fathers, and arc subject to them, in the 
Mofussil, to the Company’s regulations, the 
same as the native Indians. 

“ Fourth C7o 5S.— The Indian descend- 
ants of European foreigners, born out of 
wedlock, in the British provinces, of abo- 
riginal Indian or other Asiatic mothers, 
are considered in the light of natives, the 
same as their fatlicrs and their brcUiren of 
the third class, but with this exception, 
that they arc not liable to be treated as 
prisoners in the event of war, or rather they 
are considered in the same light as the 
Indo- Britons of the second class now are. 

** Fifth Class . — Such of the descendunts 
of aboriginal Asiatic Christians from the 
Malabar coast, from Daman n, the Ma> 
layan Archipelago, and from Manilla, Ma- 
cao, &c. as only have assumed the Euro- 
pean habiliments, and arc vulgarly but 
incorrectly called Portuguese. These are 
considered and treated as natives of the 
country of course, precisely in the same 
light as tljose of the immediately preceding 
class. Two of the delegate’s < East- In- 
dians,* Barretto and Lackersteen, are of 
this fifth class ; being of Hindoo descent, 
one* in the Brahminical and the other in the 
Soodra line. But these are Christians, and 
have assumed the European habiliments. 

Now some of all the above five classes 
have subscribed to the petition, and given 
their gold to promote its success, though 
the case of one of the classes only, tlie 
second, is advocated in it. Therefore tlie 
petition has gone before the legislature of 
Great Britain under a deceptious charac- 
ter ; and the same character attaches to a 
portion of the delegate’s evidence given in 
the House of Lords ; consequently the ag* 
gregate number of the third, fourtli, and 
fifth classes must also be deducted from the 
20,000 sturdy * East- Indians’ who have 
figured before the Lords' Spiritual and 
Lords Tramoral of the British empire ; 
or the IjjHfcn descendants of Chaldean, 
ArabiaH>^9^n, and Armenian Christians, 


must also be added to the number ; and so 
must the converts of tlie Protestant mis- 
sionaries from Hinduism, 'fhen, indeed, 
could it be correctly said, th|^ full 
tide* of the Indian Christian 'population 
has flowed in, and must increase ; there is 
no stopping it.* 

" The pretensions and grievances of 
these five diflerent classes are distinct from 
one another, and dissimilar : they cannot 
be amalgamated ; no, not even by adopting 
the whole-lMKly-including appellationE^ist- 
Jtidian ; w'hich indeed is so capacious as to 
include every individual who has drawn 
his natal breath in this region of the sun. 
The chief secretary to the government told 
us, so long ago as in the year 181 G, that 
' very diflerent laws apply to these several 
distinctions.’ The only grievance in which 
they can all join, and which is the greatest, 
is this, that being Christians they arc 
placed, in the Mofussil, beyond the pale of 
all civil law, whether British, Hindoo or 
Mahomedan. Most of the other preten- 
sions set forth in the petition are either 
subjects of opinion, or of conventional 
matter : and are strictly those of the Iiido- 
Britons of tlie second class.” 


ADOUTION OF SUTTBKS. 

A Hindoo correspondent of the Bengal 
Chronicle f with reference to an assertion of 
Mr. F. Buxton, in* the House of Com- 
mons, that the suppression of Suttees 
w'as owing to the exertions of the Mis- 
sionaries in India, observes ; " For my 
part, I am indeed at a loss to conceive how 
any credit can be due to that quarter in 
the affair, when those people had as much 
part in it as we may be said to have had in 
tlie business of the Catholic Emancipation 
in England ; it having, to our knowledge, 
been chiefly promoted by two individuals 
amongst us of distinguished talents and 

public spirit, namely, ll Roy and 

D— — Tagore, at whose expense the 
present ciilogium is unmeritoriously con- 
ferred upon people who took no interest 
whatever in the matter in question.” The 
individuals referred to are Rammohun 
Roy and Dwarkanatb Tagore. 

OMNIBUSES. 

It appears from the Government Ga- 
vette of November 22, that omnibuses 
have been introduced into Calcutta. A 
coach of this description was to start that 
evening from the Durrumtollah for Bar- 
rackporc. It had been previously sported 
on the course. " It had three horses 
abreast,” observes the Editor, " a novel 
and strange looking mode of harnessing. 
It is found to answer well in France ; but 
we suspect that the centre horse, in a cli- 
mate like India, must have 'a sufToca- 
ting post of it between his two smoking 
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i)ret}ircn^ on a hot day • and at the close 
of a wearisome stage,’* 

-■ 

DZFI^MATIC INTERCOURSE WITH AVA. 

We understand that the Bunncfic Court, 
in pursuance of the seventh article of the 
treaty of Yandaboo, has appointed a Re- 
sident for Calcutta, who was to leave Ava 
at the end of September, and may be daily 
expected. He will travel overland by the 
same route as Captain Pemberton, who has 
lately arrived. We are happy to hear 
that our Resident at the Court of Ava has 
been admitted frequently to audience with 
the King, and is on excellent terms with 
the Woongees and Attrewoons, to whose 
houses he is freely admitted with his shoes 
on, they visiting him on the same terms 
of equality, which, we believe, they never 
did to any European before. Every fa- 
cility is, we understand, allbrdcd to the 
British Resident in maintaining commu- 
nications with Rangoon, Arracan, and 
Munnipore, and it is even expected that 
the king will allow him to establish a 
regular Dawk between Ava and Aeng, 
our Arracan frontier Bengal Chron. 

Nov* 6. 

INTELLIGENCE OF A MAIIOMMEDAN BOV. 

In the course of an investigation by a 
coroner’s inquest of a charge of murder of 
a child by a native, for the sake of its 
silver bangles (leg ornaments), a Muhom- 
medan boy, of nine years, named Teen 
Cowrie, was brought forward as a witness, 
whose intelligence surprised every one. 
The following dialogue took place between 
him and the coroner, in consequence of 
the Moolvee declaring that it was illegal 
by the Koran to swear a child under 12 
years of age : “ Q. Do you believe in 
God ? — A. I do. Do you know that it 
is wrong to tell a lie ?— I know' it is wrong. 
Who will punish you for an untruth? — 
God. How will he punish you? — I 
shall be unhappy here and hereafter. Is 
one of your brothers dead? — Yes. Do 
you expect to see him again and be happy ? 
— If I am a good boy I shall see him 
again, but if I am bad I shall not. Which 
do you think, swearing by your mother’s 
bead, or upon the Aurow, the most solemn 
oath ? — I think swearing on the Koran 
the most solemn. W’hy do you think so ? 
-—Because if 1 swear falsely upon the Ao- 
ran God know's it, and 1 shall be visited 
with leprosy and other misfortunes in tliis 
world ; but I consider swearing on my 
mother’s head, would bind me to speak 
the truth. If you tell an untruth when 
will you be punished?— At the day of 
judgment.” The coroner ordered^ the 
Moolvee to swear the boy on the A’aran, 
in the some manner he would do any other 
Moosulman. The coroner expressed bis 
high approbation of the manner in w'hich 
Asiat,Jour, N.S, Vol.5.No.17. 


Teen Cowrie gave his evidence ; be de- 
clared that during the whole course of his 
experience be had never met a native who 
had given such clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence, and desired the interpreter to ex- 
plain to the boy’s mother that she deserved 
tlie greatest cr^it for the manner in wliich 
she had brought up the child. 

SANATARIUM AT CHURRA FOONJEE. 

When we lately referred to the interest, 
ing settlement on the Cossya Hills, w'e 
promised to watch and report its progress, 
and we arc now enabled to communicate 
some further details respecting it, which 
upon the whole corrobornte the views we 
formerly presented of the salubrity of the 
climate. 

Wo have now before us letters from 
Churra I’oonjec, extending to the 20th of 
October, up to which period the health of 
the detachment of artillery stationed there 
had greatly improved. The detachment, 
including both otHcers and men, amounts 
to forty-two individuals ; and it w'ould 
seem from the accounts that have reached 
us, that they left Dum Dum in a very 
sickly state. In almost every case the re. 
moval to the hills has effected a decided 
improvement. 

We learn that in addition to the esta- 
blishment of an invalid station at Churra 
Poonjee, it is projected to form a canton- 
ment for 300 or 400 European troops 
somewhere in the Cossya Hills, and a sur- 
vey has been made with a view to fix upon 
the most eligible spot adapted to such a 
purpose. Two spots are mentioned as 
possessing great advantages. One is a 
fine plain, extending from the hill Chil'- 
lingdess eastward to Nongkrecin, and pre- 
senting a surface of about four or five 
square miles, unbroken by any undulation 
which could not be easily rendered practi- 
cable for wheeled carriages. The altitude 
is probably about fi,800 feet, and the cli- 
mate so moderate, that when the place was 
passed ill May, 1829, woollen clothes 
were worn by all the Europeans from 
choice, though the season was represented 
by the natives as only an ordinary one. 

In winter there are frosts, but it does not 
ajipear that snow ever falls. The second 
spot is the plain, about three miles soutli 
of Nogundcc, crossed by the road between 
that place and Sunareem. Tliis possesses 
all tlic advantages of the former, but is 
probably a little lower, though not so 
much so as to be perceptibly warmer ; and 
the access from this spot to Pundua is 
easier, besides enjoying obvious advantage 
of health and comfort, as crops in cither 
of these positions would be prepared on 
emergency to afford a speedy and effectual 
support to any part of the North-East 
frontier. Four marches would carry it to 
tlie centre of Assam, and the same nura- 

(C) 
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ber ill tlio opposite direction wourd carry 
it to the town of Sylhet, while a judicious 
arrangement of signals or telegraphs 
would secure a communication with Mun- 
nipore and. Dacca severally. This esta- 
blishes the advantages of such a position 
in a military point of view ; and it is im- 
portant to add that the road between 
Cburra and the second spot described is 
even now practicable for cattle lightly 
laden and doolies, and it could soon be 
rendered so for guns and wheeled car. 
riages, while the road between I’lindua 
and Ciiurra has also recently been greatly 
improved. 

The public buildings arc, we learn, 
completed at Cburra Tooiijcc, at an ex- 
pense to Governincnt of about 20,0(K) 
rupees. Government, we understand, arc 
disposed to grant leases of land i‘or the 
purpose of building, at a rent of one 
rupee per becgali.— /ndm Gaz, 


SINGULAK SLICIDK. 

An inquest was held on the Otli of 
November, at Calcutta, on the body of a 
native named Modoo Singh, who, it was 
alleged, had killed himself whilst labour- 
ing under the cholera iiiorhus. 

Hurry Singh rlcposed, that Modoo 
Singh came from Sooropore, and presented 
a petition to the Jhiboo for the purpose 
of being reinstated in a situation, from 
which he had been removed liy the Ibi- 
boo*s agent. The Balioo informed him 
that he sliortly expeerted the agent in Cal- 
cutta, and lie would then enquire into 
the matter. The deceased then retired 
to a shed near the Uaboo’s house, where 
he remained until he killed himself. 
** I heard that he had been attacked with 
the cholera, and from his appearance 
when I .saw him, 1 thought he was so 
afflicted. The Baboo gave him no 
assistance ; he was below his notice !’* 

Ragonatli Meter, a sircar, knew the 
deceased and saw him about the Baboo's 
compound; heard that lie had been 
attacked with cholera ; saw him when he 
appeared*Very ill. About twelve o’clock 
the Baboo informed liiin that the man liad 
killed himself. This witness prevaricated 
very much in his evidence, and on lii.s 
being remonstrated with, lie fainted, and 
was obliged to be removed to the open 
air. 

On his re-admission he said that the 
Baboo did not inform him that the man 
was dead, but that it was himsedf that first 
saw the deceased after he had killed 
himself. 

Doctor Vos described the state of the 
dead body. The dnhappy man had 
wounded himself across the abdomen, and 
tlien stabbed himself; the knife with 
which he inflicted the ivounds, was found 
firmly grasped in his hand. 


The Jury cainc to the following verdict : 
That the deceased, Modoo Singh, died 
from the effects of a wound in the belly 
inflicted by himself, but as to the state of 
his mind when he committed the act 
there was no evidence. 

THUGS. 

The following account of the reltgious 
practices of the Thugs, riiansigars, or 
Stranglers, a class of high way- robbers in 
India, who entangle their victims in n 
noose, and invariably murder them, is 
given in the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

“ After they have pro})itiated the god- 
dess (Bhowanec*) by offering up a share 
of the booty of the preceding year, and 
received the priests* suggestions on tiio 
subject, they prepare for the following 
years’ expeditions. The different inembL*rs 
who are to form the gang assemble at the 
village of the leader on a certain day, and 
after determining the .scene of operations, 
they proceed to consecrate their kodalcej 
or small pick-axe, which they use to dig 
the graves of their victims and which they 
conskler as tlieir standard. They believe 
tliat no spirit can* ever rise to trouble their 
repose from a grave dug by this instru- 
ment, provided it he duly consecrated ; 
and they arc fearfully scrupulous in tlie 
observaiu'e of every ceremony enjoined in 
the conseemtion, and never allow the 
earth to he turned with any otlier instru- 
ment. It is a neatly made pick-axe of 
about four or five pounds weight, six or 
eight inches long, and witli one point. 
They sacrifice a goat, and offer it up with 
a coco-nut to Bhowanee. They then 
make a mixture of sandal and other 
scented woods, spirits, sugar, flour and 
butter, and boil it in a cauldron. Tlie « 
kodulee, having been carefully washed, is 
jmt upon a Hjmt cleared away for the pur- 
pose, and plastered with cow-dung, and 
the mixture is poured over it with certain 
prayers and ceremonies. It is now wijied 
and folded in a clean white cloth by the 
prc.siding priest ; and the whole gang pro- 
ceed some distance from the village upon 
the road they intend to take, and stand 
till they hear a partridge call, the priest 
liaving in his mind some one of the gang 
os the bearer of the sacred deposit. If 
the partridge calls on the right, he places 
it in the hands of that individual, and in 
a solemn manner impresses upon him the 
responsibility of the charge. If tJic par- 
tridge calls on the left, or no one calls at 
all till the sun is high, they all return and 
wait till the next morning, when they 
proceed to another spot, and the priest 
fixes his mind upon some other individual, 
and so every morning till the deity lias 
signified his a])prohation of the choice by 
tlie calling of the partridgc*on the right. 

** If tlie kodulee sliould fall to the 
* Her temple is at Uindachul. 
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ground at any time, the gang consider it 
as an evil omen, leave that part of the 
country without delay, and elect another 
standard-bearer; if no accident happen, 
the man first elected bears it the whole 
season, but a new election must take 
place for the next. JTlie man who bears 
it carries it in his W'aist-bnrid, but never 
sleeps with it on his person, nor lets any 
man see where he conceals it during the 
night, or while he takes his nral. All 
oaths of the members of the gang are 
administered upon this instrument, folded 
in a clean white cloth, and placed on 
ground cleared away, and plastered with 
cow dung; and 1 have heard the oldest 
of them declare that they believe any man 
who should make a false oath upon it, 
would he immediately punished l»y some 
fatal disease. If any man among them is 
suspected of treachery, they make Jiim 
swear in this manner ; and they record 
strange instances of disease ami death that 
have followed, and may prot)al)ly have 
been produced occasionally by the terrors 
of the moment acting upon a system pre- 
disposed to them. 

The standard-bearer, immediately 
after his electioti, jirocceds across the first 
running stream, in the direction of the 
country to wliicli the gang intends to pro- 
ceed, a(*conipanied by only one witness to 
w'ait for a fuvomblo omen. WJicii they 
cuine to the Nurbiuhlu, Jumna, or any 
other river of this class, tlie whole gang 
must accompany him. A deer on the 
riglit of the road is a good omen, especi- 
ally if single. 

“ If a wolf is seen to crossthcroad either 
before or behind them, thc*y must return 
and take another road. If tliey Jiear u 
jackajl <*all during the <lay, or a partridge 
during the night, they Icjive that part of 
tile country forthwith. 

“ The investiture of the Jionud is the 
next religious ceremony pcrfornie<l. No 
man can strangle till he lias l)een regularly 
invested by the ])riest with the Uomal, or 
c’loth with which it is performed. Cords 
and nooses are no longer used ; a ctnnmoii 
handkerchief or waist-band is all that 
men, north of the Nurbudtla, will now 
use; tliough it is said that in some parts 
of the Peninsula the coni and noose are 
still in use, owing to their less liability to 
be searched, and consequently less neces- 
sity for precautions. After a man lias 
passed through the different grades, and 
shown tliat he has sufiicient of dexterity 
and of what we may call nerve or resolu- 
tion, ami they call ‘ hard-breasted ness,’ 
to strangle a victim liiinsrlf, the priest, 
before all the gang assembled on a cer- 
tain day licfore they set out on their 
annual expeditions, presents him with the 
liomalt tells him how many of his family 
liave ^signalized themselves by the use of 
it, how much his friends expect from liis 
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courage and conduct, and imploree the 
goddess to vouchsafe her support to his 
laudable ambition and endeavours to dis- 
tinguish himself in her serviec. The in- 
vestiture with the ihmal is /tnighthood to 
those monsters : it is the highest object of 
their ambition, not only because the man 
wlio strangles Ijus so much a head over 
and above tlic share which falls to him in 
the division of the spoil, but because it 
implies the recognition, by liis comrades, 
of the (piulities of courage, strength and 
dexterity, wliicli all arc anxious to be 
famed for. 'I'lie ceremony costs the can- 
didate about forty ruj)ces, and is performed 
by the Goroo or high priest of the gang, 
who is commonly an old Thug, no matter 
whether iMusulmaii or Hindoo, who has 
retired from servifre, and Jives upon tlie 
contributions of his descendants or dis- 
ciples, who look up to him with great 
reverence for advice and instruction, and 
refer to his decision all cases of doubt 
ami <lispute among themselves. 

“ IMany attain this degree ofkniglitliood 
before tlie age of twenty, having been 
takcMi out by their masters or ])arents 
when young, and early accustomed to 
assi.st, by holding the hands of the victim 
while the knights of the liomnl Bhurto- 
tos strangle tliem ; and a man must show 
good evidence of the * kura chatee,' or 
Jiard breast, before he is admitted even to 
this olHce : some men never attain to tliis 
lionor, particularly those who have adopted 
the profession late in life, and remain all 
their li\'es as dtreoys, watchmen, grave- 
diggers and removers of bodies. An 
attempt has hetm made, aiul with some 
siic(*ess, to iinyiress Tlmgs with a belief 
that the souls of tb.c virrtiins attain para- 
dise, as in the case of other Imman victims 
olFered uj) in sacrifice to tliis goddess with 
the jiresc’rihed forms, and become the 
tutelar saints of those who strangle them. 
'I'liis however is somewhat at variance 
with their notion that the spirits of those 
who liave been buried with tlie conse- 
crated pi<‘k-axo can never rise from their 
graves ; hut it reminds one of an opiTiioii 
that prevails among the people in the 
wild ami tiiountainous jiarts of India, that 
the spirit of a man dt‘stroycd by a tiger 
sometimes rides upon his head and guides 
him from his ])ursuers. 

** The maxim that * dead men tell no 
talcs' is rejicated, and invariably acted 
upon, by these jioople, and they never rob 
a man till tiiey have murdered him. 
Under the sanction of religious rights and 
jiromises, this pest is spreading through- 
out our dominions and becoming in my 
opinion an evil of j-rcuter magnitude than 
that of the Piudaree system. It is aii 
organized system of religious and ciril 
policy, to receive converts Iroin. all reli- 
gions and sects, and to urge tliciii to the 
murder of their fellow creatures under the 
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assurance of high rewards in this world 
and the next. 

** The cow being a form of Dooig;ha or 
Bhowanee^ the Maliommiidens must 
forego the use of beef the moment tliey 
enlist themselves under her banners ; andf 
though they may read their Koran^ they 
are not suffered to invoke the name of 
Maliommud. The Koran is still their 
civil code, and they arc governed by its 
laws in all matters of inheritance, mar- 
riage, &c.” 

JADOO WALAHS, OR SORCERERS. 

A Correspondent in the Calcutta 
Oovernment Gazette, of Nov. 25, states 
the following particulars respecting a 
kind of sorcerers in the Deccan, called 
Jadoo Walahs. 

“ I lately brought to trial,” he says, 
“several of these dangerous characters; 
they were convicted of extorting money, 
under false pretences, from their more 
simple-minded brother soldiers. Amongst 
'other articles used in their trade, were 
human navels, and skulls ; brains, hol- 
low rings for the ancles and for the wrists, 
within which deleterious ointments might 
be placed, and an assortment of drugs, of 
a very doubtful nature, with spirits in 
flasks and bottles. The prejudice against 
the punishment of imputed Dusmonology 
should not be permitted to prevent the 
due execution of the law against wretches 
who extort money, under false pretences, 
from the more simple lieges ; and I had 
the satisfaction of having a nest of these 
male sorcerers rooted out. 

“ Connected with this subject is the 
following fact: — a stout native .soldier 
brouglit to me an iron implement, shaped 
at one end like a spade, aiid at the other 
end like a spoon — he complained that 
this instrument had been thrown into 
his hut, by a Jadoo Walah, and that 
it signified that he was to dig his 
grave with the spade, and take poison 
out of a spoon ; or that similar re- 
sults would be inevitable. The man 
was in evident trouble ; argument or 
reasoning would have been useless ; he 
begged my interference, and expressed his 
decided belief that I could avert the evil. 
1 desired him to stand on his left leg and 
throw the instrument over his right 
shoulder, when it might revert to the 
proper owner. He did so, and I believe 
he is to this day grateful to me, being 
impressed with an idea that I had averted 
from him a diie calamity. 

** It is most certain, that the Jadoo 
Walahs, or persons who extort money 
from simple people, under false pretences, 
are numerous in the Deccan, and also 
that they do a great deal of mischief. 
There are other persons who practise 
keymla or chemist^, who deprive simple 
people of tbeir wealth; but this species 


of felony is, in my opinion^ far less dan- 
gerous than that practised by the Jadoo 
Walahs.” 

SINGAPORE TIN. 

The Singapore Chromdtt in noticing 
certain alleged adulterations of tin, which 
have caused a heavy abatement to be de- 
manded by the dealers at Canton, asserts 
that the alloy really contained in the 
debased samples was very small, and adds, 
” we understand that similar complaints 
of tin sent from this to Calcutta have re- 
cently reached the settlcmeift, and we 
have little doubt but tlicy will turn out to 
be ecpially as unfounded.” So far from 
being unfounded, many iiarccls have been 
sent grossly and fraudulently adulterated. 
Perfect i)nrity is neither expected nor re- 
quired, and a mixture of 7^^ part of lead 
would not be discoverable without a che- 
mical analysis, hlany specimens submit- 
ted to this infallible test have yielded 
nearly 50 per cent, of lead ; spelter lias 
not been found in any seen by our infor- 
mant, who adds that gross frauds of this 
nature may he easily detected by so simple 
a method, that no merchant is excusable 
if he suffers himself to be cheated.— jBcn^. 
Chron, Nov. 25. 

ANTI-SUTTEF. PETITION. 

The f(dlowing is a copy of the petition 
to the House of Commons, of which Kam 
Mohun Roy is the bearer : 

To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Natives of India, 

Sheweth, — Thata practice has prevailed 
throughout India, particularly in Bengal, 
of burning those widows on the funeral 
piles of tlieir deceased husbands, who 
could be induced to offer themselves as 
voluntary sacrifices. 

That tliis barbarous and inhuman prac- 
tice has been happily abolished by the 
Government of the Right Honourable 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, who 
has thus conferred an inestimable benefit 
on the native population of India, 

That the regulation prohibiting the 
practice lias been received with gratitude 
by many, while the majority of the native 
population have remained passive and 
acquiescent, although nearly a twelve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition took 
place. 

That as a proof of your Honourable 
House of the feeling entertained on the 
subject by a numerous portion of the 
native community, the subjoined address 
was presented to the Governor General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for 
his benevolent interference. 
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[Here the petitioners recite the address 
presented by the native Hindoo gentlemen 
to Lord William Bentinck, in January 
for which see At. Joum. N. S. 
vol. ii. p. 138.] 

That your petitioners have, however, 
learned that a number of natives, profess- 
ing to be attached to the ancient practice, 
have prepared a petition to your Honour- 
able House, soliciting the re-establish- 
ment of the rite of burning their widows; 
and therefore to prevent your Honourable 
House from supposing that their senti- 
ments are those of the whole native po- 
pulation, your petitioners respectfully 
present themselves to the notice of your 
Honourable House, and pniy that the 
llegulation of the local government may 
be confirmed and enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit 
themselves to suppose that such a practice, 
abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the 
obligations of society, and the principles 
of good government, will receive the 
sanction of your Honourable House, much 
less that, having been abolished, the Bri- 
tish name and character will be disho* 
iioured by its re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely 
on receiving from your Honourable House 
a full and final confirmation of the Act of 
the Governor General in Council abolish- 
ing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

FILOTAGK AND MOORING FEES. 

The following official notifications from 
the Marine Board have been published ; 

Notice is hereby given, that, in pursu- 
ance of orders from Government, a remis- 
sion of the rate of pilotage, to the extent 
of one-fourth of the present charge, will 
be made in favour of all vessels which, 
after the 15th October, arc found to have 
employed steamers in aid of their progress 
up and down the river Hoogliley. In 
case of the vessel not being taken the 
whole way from Calcutta to sea, or the 
contrary, by steam, the remission will be 
made on the charges for the period during 
which it may Iiave been so aided, with 
reference to the existing system of charge 
for broken pilotage. 

Notice is hereby given, that, in pursu- 
ance of orders from Government, tfie fee 
levied by the ])ort master at Diamond 
Harbour, on all vessels taking in the 
moorings at that station, at present 
amounting to sicca rupees 100, will, after 
the 31st October, be reduced one-half, or 
to sicca rupees 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

VISIT OF THE BISHOP. 

We arc much concerned to learn, that 
our Right Rev. Diocesan was obliged on 


Tuesday to postpone the examiintion of 
the boys and girls belonging to the nume- 
rous sch^ls of the Church Missionary 
Society in Black Town. He was evi- 
dently much fatigued by his services on 
Sunday last ; and considerable apprehen- 
sions were felt, by his large congregation 
at Vepery, on Sunday evening last, he 
should lose his voice. His lordship had 
been laboriously engaged in the early part 
of that day ; having gone to the Mount 
to consecrate the new church there, to 
hold a confirmation, and to consecrate the 
burial ground ; and returned to the Pre- 
sidency in the heat of the day. He was 
able, however, on Monday to preside for 
several hours at meetings of the two 
venerable Societies for Propagating the 
Gospel, and for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and on Tuesday morning to { 
hold a confirmation of native youths in 
the Vepery Mission Church. 

His lordship hud, we fear, been engaged 
in numerous and laborious duties beyond 
bis strength, since we had the gratification 
of seeing him land at Madras on the 15th 
ultimo. He has preached twice every Sun- 
day, held confirmations at St. George's, at 
St. Mary’s, at the Vepery Mission Church 
twice, at the Black Towni Chapel, and at 
the Mount : on each of which solemn 
and interesting occasions, his lordship de- 
livered CO the candidates addresses re- 
markable for their variety of subject, their 
simple and touching eloquence, and the 
chastened fervour with which they were 
delivered. His lordship has also visited, 
or closely enquired into the plan and 
clficiency of, almost every charitable and 
religious institution at this Presidency. 
His examination of the young persons in 
the t\vo Female Asylums, the Black Town 
Male Asylum, and at Peremboor, w'ere 
remarkable for the happy talent displa^^ed 
in ascertaining the abilities and acquire- 
ments of the persons examined, while he 
added considerably to their stock of know- 
ledge and enlarged their views of Christian 
duty. 

If sufficiently recovered, his lordship 
proceeds this morning to hold a confirma- 
tion at Poonamallec. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. 
Nov. 4. 

On Sunday, 7tli Nov., for the first time 
at Madras, the public were gratified by 
the novel spectacle of an ordination of 
persons to the sacred ministry in the truly 
Apostolic Church of England. This 
ceremony took place at St. George’s 
Church, and, wc believe, contrary to ordi- 
nary custom, in the face of the congrega- 
tion generally assembled for divine w'or- 
ship. After an able sermon delivered by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon, from the 
text “ I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world,” the Right Rev. 
Prelate proceeded to his seat at the altar, 
and shortly after the Archdeacon issued 
from his vestry, followed by the candidates 
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for tbe ministryv habited in the aurpliceSf 
and in the prescribed form presented 
those who were ordained to be deacons. 

This was a particularly interesting 
scene, the parties consisting, as they did, 
of persons of European, mingled and 
native extraction, all having the same 
great object in view, and moved by the 
same kindred spirit, to spread abroad the 
knowledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus, 
and erect upon the basis of sound religion 
the superstructure of true morality. 

The Archdeacon then ]n‘escnted a dea- 
con recently arrived in this country for 
the same great purpose under the patron- 
age of the S. P. G. F. P. for priest’s 
orders. Tho Archdeacon and assisting 
priests having taken their stations within 
the mils, the service of the litany was 
) read by the bishop and the ordination 
service proceeded. We were especially 
struck by the questions, which his lord- 
ship put to the candidates according to 
the prescribed form, previous to that 
solemn imposition of hands, by which the 
candidates are set apart for their holy 
ottice. And w*e were, not indeed asto- 
nished, although certainly delighted, to 
observe tJic intense feelings of the very 
large congregation assembled on the occa- 
sion, when tJic bishop in his usual solemn 
and impressive manner placed his hands 
severally on the heads of the deacons and 
g{ive them the spiritual authority, with 
which they were thenceforth invested — 
and uftenvards, assisted by his I’reshytery, 
admitted him to the order of ])riestliood, 
who Iiad only hitherto exercised the oftice 
of a deacon. 

The communion was then iidininistcred, 
first to the attendant clergy and nowly- 
ordained, and tlien to tlie laity, by the 
bishop, assisted by the arehdeacoii and 
priests. 

In the evening this truly indcfatigidilc 
bishop pleaded in an admirable discourse 
the cause of the orjdian to an overfiowing 
audience in the Black Town Cha])cl, and 
we have reason to believe that a consider- 
able accession to the funds of the Asylum 
has been the re.sult. On Thursday next 
liis lordship holds his primary visitation. 

Nov. 9. 

We are sorry to find, that his lordship 
is under the necessity of leaving the pre- 
sidency so soon, and that the last oppor- 
tiinity, which the community will have of 
being edified by their diocesan, will be on 
Sunday next, when his lordship will ad' 
vocate the cause of tliat Church Mission 
Society, for whose service he has admitted 
two persons into the order of deacons. 
We sincerely hope, tliat the collection 
will be such as to citable ihat Church of 
England Society to enlarge or at least not 
to contract the sphere of tJieir Christian 
labours. 

We have just learned, that the sermon. 


which hw lordship has kindly undertaken 
to preach this evening at the Church 
Missionary Chapel, Popham*6 Broadway, 
will be in aid of the local School Fund 
connected with that institution. 

In consequence of indisposition, the 
bishop was unable to examine the local 
schools of the Church Missionary Society - 
this day week, as mentioned in our last, 
but his lordship purposes doing so on 
Friday next, the 12th instant, at 10 
o’clock, Tlie sermon at the Mission 
Chapel to he preached by tlie bishop this 
evening will be for the benefit of the 
schools of the Church Missionary Society. 

Courier^ Nov. 9. 


MISSIONARY TOUR. 

** Tlie temple at Little Conjeveram is 
dedicated to Vishnu, the others to Siva. 
It is said tliat there are, in connexion with 
each of these, a thousand Bnihmins, who 
derive a considerable portion of their sub- 
stance from the resources of the temple. 
The Bnilimins of the one arc much 
op]>osed to the other, each striving for 
the superiority, lleturning from this 
pagoila, we visited a native school ; read 
to a crowd of people who collected around 
us, addressed them, and distributed tracts. 
After breakfast we began our accustomed 
conversation with the natives who visited 
our iiianilapan ; and were for the roost 
part engaged till evening closed U])on us. 
We had many interesting conversations 
with them on the comparative claims of 
Christianity and heathenism. 1 have 
great pleasure in recording that the peo])Ic 
generally acknowledged that Christianity 
Jiud the advantage, and it is nut iincoin- 
inon to sec them laugh at tbe absurdities 
of their own system. On account of my 
defective knowlctlge of the languages, as 
well as on other grounds, Mr. Nirnmo, 
ill this tour, lias been of great service to 
me. I thank God, however, that I was 
enabled to speak with tolerable facility 
with the natives in the defence of Chris- 
tianity and in opposition to heathenism. 
Yesterday we were visited by a great 
number of Bralunin youths, most of 
whom are able to read with tolerable 
facility, and to them we gave copies of 
tracts, and parts of the Teloogo and 
Tamil Scriptures. Many of them are very 
handsome in person, and displayed a 
peculiar quickness of mind ; I felt for 
them, that they should be identified with 
a system so contrary to the truth, and 
injurious to themselves. The people of 
Conjeveram were amazingly civil to us ; 
and some of them, before we left, seemed 
to have an affectionate interest in us, 
especially the young Bmhinins. We left 
Conjeveram for this place last night at 
eight o’clock, and arrived here at two 
o’clock this morning. 

“ Peramboor, Madras, June 25, 1830.— 
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Our bearers having taken us to a bunga- 
low, provided by govcniment, on the 
Bangalore road, for the nceommodation 
of travellers, wc could not conveniently 
get out to visit the natives till two o’clock, 
p< M. At that time wc went to a ncigh- 
• bouring village, whose towering pagoda 
seemed to promise abundant scope for 
missionary labours. The pagoda is, in- 
deed, very large, dedicated to the god 
Vishnu, lisviiig, in connexion with it, 
about a hundred Brahmins. 0\ir hearers 
boldly placed ns down in the centre of the 
mandapany and wc soon fuuiul ourselves 
surrounded (at a convenient distance 
from personages so holy), by a number of 
the priests of Vishnu. At first they 
evidently themselves extremely insulted, 
and moved from us as W'c ai>])roachcd 
them, under the impression that a nearer 
contact would pollute them. At length 
desultory conversation aissumcd the clui- 
racter of argument, and several points 
were discussed at considerable length. 
One of them very strongly contended 
that the Brahmins were in the habit of 
receiving special comrnnnications from 
God. I urged on him the necessity of 
evidence to justify confidence in his state- 
ment, and said that Jesus CJirist coti« 
finned bis claims by miracles. In reply, 
every muscle being agitated at the idea 
of a polluted creature like myself being 
initiated into Brabminical mysteries, he 
angrily said, ** You cannot come,” mean- 
ing that it was intolej'ahle for me to approach 
the sanctum sanctorum of holy Vishnu / 
Afterwards our controversy was of a more 
dcciiled and general character . I prjiycd 
to God for assistance, however, and 
though they abounded in abuse, T feel no 
hesitation, without self-complacency, in 
saying, that we had the best of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Nimmo very liapj)ily con- 
founded them, not only by a forcible 
exhibition of what he had read on the 
points in cpicstioii, but by quotations 
from their owm sliastriiins ; and wliile we 
were sorry to spend rnueh time in contro- 
versy on points not directly bearing on 
our great object, before we left them we 
commanded the attention of these Bnili- 
miiis to a full statement of evangelical 
truth. A few scriptures were distributed 
at that place.”— 2Van5. Missiotiary Soc. 

Apiil 

iSomfiaL). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Some respectable natives of Bombay 
have addressed the Committee of Manage- 
ment for carrying into effect the resolu- 
tions of a meeting, to subscribe for a 
statue of Sir John Malcolm,* in the 
following terms : — 

* Sec last vol. p. 189. 


To the Committee of Superintendence 
for the erection of a statue of Major 
General the Honourable Sir John 
Malcolm, G. C. B. 

Wc, the undersigned, with several of 
the native inhabitants of Bombay, being 
anxious to evince our profound respect 
and esteem towards Major General Sir 
John Malcolm, G. C. B., &c. &c. &c. on 
his approaching departure from the go- 
vernment of this settlement, take the 
liberty of rccpiesting that you will l>c 
])lcased to inform us whether w'e may be 
allowed to join in the subscription now 
open, with a view to commemorate the 
name of this distinguished statesman. 

Wc have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants. 

— i 

sill LIOEEL SMITH. 

At a meeting of the friends of Sir 
Lionel Smith, K. C. B., lield at Bombay, 
on the SOth October, James Henry 
Crawford, Esq. in the Chair, it wp re- 
solved unanimously, that this meeting of 
the friends of Sir Lionel Smith, K. C. B., 
impressed with sentiments of respect for 
his public and private character, during a 
service under this presidency of up>vards 
of twenty-two years ; and desirous that 
be should on his departure from India, 
bcjir with him a permanent memorial of 
their regard and esteem, request his ac- 
ceptance of a su'ord and oniaiueiital piece 
of plate, with suitable inscriptions, to be 
preparcil and presented to him in England. ^ 
That in order to carry into elfect the 
former resolution, an udtiress be ])reparcd 
and prcsc'iited to Sir Lionel Smith, ex- 
pressive of the sincere regret ot his 
friends at his a])proachiiig departure, and 
their desire to perpetuate the sense tlicy 
entertain of the courtesy of manner and 
kindness of heart that liaye distinguished 
him during his residence iu India. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Tlie annual meeting of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society was held on the 
25th September, when the report of the 
proecedings during the past year was read 
by the secretary, in which the following 
particulars were stated : 

Tliat a supply of the scriptures in the 
Arabic, Persian, and Syriac languages had 
been sent to Mr. Groves, residing at 
Bagdad, for distribution there and in 
Kourdistan. 

That a new edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Guzerattee, to the extent of 
3,(X)0 copies, has been recommended by 
the Rev. Messrs. Fyvie in the octavo 
size, the cost of which is estimated at 
Rs. 5,000, exclusive of paper, which, 
it is expected, the Parent Society will 
afford. The paper and ink for the Guze- 
rattee edition, in tlie Nngree character, 
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have been received, and as soon as the 
types arrive from Ben^, they wiJ] com- 
mence upon the work. The Surat mis- 
sion has distributed 1,600 copies of the 
whole Scriptures in Guzerattee, and 200 
of the Marbatta New Testament. 

In the Marbatta langua^ the society 
had sanctioned a new edition of 2,000 
copies of the book of Genesis, and had 
completed an edition of 5,000 copies of 
the New Testament, of which 1,000 
edpies were to be bound. The Rev. J. 
Stevenson and Rev. J. Mitchell had 
many opportunities of distributing the 
Scriptures in extensive tours which they 
had made in the Dcckhan ; they stated 
that the natives in several places expressed 
considerable anxiety to possess them, and 
it appeared that in many cases they must 
^have perused the books given to them 
with considerable attention, as the objec- 
tions which tlicy made were not to the 
Scriptures generally, but had respect to 
particular facts related in Scripture. 

The Rev. J. Wilson stated that in 
Bombay he had distributed about 1,000 
copies of the Scriptures, in different lan- 
gii^es, among the inhabitants and stran- 
gers in Bombay. Though in many cases 
he had reason to fear that they were 
treated with neglect, yet in some instances 
he knew the books were read with con- 
siderable aitention and interest, and that 
many natives in Bombay are tolerably 
well acquainted with their contents. 

The Rev. Mr. Ncsbit states that in 
the southern Concan, besides having 
distributed many copies of the Scriptures 
among the adult population, they were 
read by the children in their schools, in 
which the number was about 700. 

During tlie year, 1,508 co])ies ofetlie 
Scriptures have been received in different 
langua^s, and 0,700 copies of the Scrip- 
tures in whole or in parts have been 
distributed .*— Courier j Oct 2. 

INOO-BBITONS* ESTABLISHI^TENT AT 
PIIOOLSHAlll. 

A report made to the members of 
the Bombay ** East India Amelioration 
F^nd,'* of the state of establishment 
formed at Fhoolshair, in furthenince of 
the objects of the institution,* affords 
many satisfactory details respecting the 
probable success of his highly judicious 
and commendable experiment, to educate 
the Indo-British youth in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits. The palace and 
garden at Fhoolshair were made over to 
the association by government, on very 
liberal terms, in November last; but it 
was not until March following that an 
establishment was actually formed ^here, 
owing to the difficulties whicli always 
atteiS arrangements connected with new 
InstltutionB ; and those relating to the 
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one at Fhoolshair, were, from the novelty 
(at least on this side of India) of the 
objects to be secured, both numerous and 
troublesome. The establishment con- 
sists, at present, of ten boys (between 
the age of 1 1 and 14) taken out as ap- 
prentices by the association, six from the 
Central School, and four from private 
families. The boys were placed under 
the cure of Mr. W. Sundet, a highly re- 
spectable East- Indian, who was selected 
by the honourable the governor, the 
patron of the institution, for his know- 
ledge in practical mechanics and horticul- 
ture, to superintend the education of the 
apprentices. A European schoolmaster, 
and an East- Indian medical practitioner, 
are also attached to the establishment. 

There arc 51) persons at present re- 
siding at Fhoolshair, in the palace and 
outhouses; of those 44 arc connected 
with the institution, 10 belong to the 
government lithographic establishment, 
and 5 are free settlers, besides their fami- 
lies, servants, &c. 

MOOT. A FEEIVOIIZ. 

The J^ombat/ Courier contains the fol- 
lowing contra(liction of a statement in- 
serted in our last vol. p. 132 taken from 
the same paper, respecting Moola Fcc- 
rouz, the afh'ged high priest of the 
Zoroastrians 

** Sir, — I beg you will give insertion in 
your next paper to the following remarks 
ill reference to what appears in your sup- 
plement of the lltli September, respect- 
ing the death of Moola Feerouz. You 
state that ‘ He was the high priest of the 
followers of Zoroaster in India,* which 
assertion I beg to observe is devoid of 
truth; he was merely a priest of the 
Ciioorcegiir 3 ^n tribe, which consisted of 
about a thousand people in India. Moolla 
Feerouz had nothing to do with, nor had 
he any connection whatever with, the 
Slicnshyan or Shershyan tribe of the 
Parsecs, who in number exceed 40,000 
persons. It is unnecessary for me to 
enter into a further refutation of such a 
groundless biography of the said Moola 
Feerouz, neither will I here impeach his 
integrity, by invidious appeals to public 
correspondence, wherein Moola Feerouz 
had shewn himself an obdurate oppo- 
nent to the Farsee community in gene- 
ral, when the discussion of the Kub- 
bcesa engaged public attention, matters 
affecting vitally the ori^n/ and religious 
tenets of the sect.** 


Sbitisapoxe. 

FOLICB or THE SETTLEMENT. 

We have waited for several days in tfie 
hope that the local authorities would adopt 
some plan for providing a nigbt-^ watch for 
the town, the former one having been dis- 
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charged of late. This arose from the ina- 
bility of the bench of magistrates to col- 
lect, any longer, the assessments by which 
the watch were formerly paid, there being 
no judicial court possessing power to hold 
a Quarter Session. 

A meeting of the inhabitants was con- 
vened by the magistrates a few days pre- 
vious to the discharge of the night watch, for 
the purpose of considering the best means 
of providing for one in future; and altho^igh 
it was but thinly attended, there being few 
individuals present besides the magistrates, 
it was there decided that tlic best plan of 
providing for the night watch was to con- 
tinue the collection of the assessments ac- 
cording to the former rate, not as a tax, 
but as the voluntary contribution of tlie in- 
habitants. It was also resolved that a pa- 
per should be circulated, for the signatures 
of such as assented to the proposition. 

This was accordingly done, and we believe 
almost all the respectable householders 
have signed their names. We were sorry, 
however, to find, as there were one or two 
dissentients, the matter was suddenly dropt, 
and the night watch discharged forthwith. 

In consequence, the town and suburbs, for 
nearly a month, have remained unprotected, 
during the night, every householder being 
left to provide for his own security, ac- 
cording to his means. 

It is but too well known that organized 
gangs of robbers and incendiaries exist in 
the settlement, who are ready to avail 
tliemsclves of such a favourable opportu- 
nity to fire the town, in order to commit 
depredations, and it is a matter of great 
surprise to us that those individuals who 
have property at stake in the bazaar, can 
remain quiet, and not urge the adoption of 
such measures as will secure an efficient 
protection to their properly at night. We 
have already heard of one daring burglary 
committed very lately in the centre of the 
town, when goods to the amount of three 
thousand dollars were ^-arried away ; and 
we have been informed of several attempts 
to set fire to houses; we conceive, there- 
fore if speedy measures are not taken to 
prevent such a calamity, we may fully ex- 
pect to witness, ere long, a second ruinous 
confiagratipn. ^ 

We understand that the small sunn of 
two hundred dollars a month will suffice 
to establish a very efficient night watch ; 
this we imagine might very easily be raised 
the inhabilanis, independently of 
those who ere unwitting to continue to 


death of Mr. John Dalton. As his writingsV 
and the vicissitudes he encountered of late, 
especially in Borneo, made him ratlier an 
interesting character, we make no apology 
for inserting the following lines which Mr. 
D. sent to us a short time previous to his 
last illness. From the strain in which they 
were written, so expressive of Mr. Dal- 
ton *s own feelings and disposition, we sus- 
pect they are of his own production, al- 
tliough in the note which he prefixed he 
states they were written by Dr. Leyden. 

Malayan woods and vallics ring. 

With voices strange, and sad to hear. 

And dark embodied spirits sing 
The dirge of the departed year. 

Lo, now, methlnks in trnics sublhne. 

As vicwlcsso’er our heads they bend. 

They whisper, thus we steal your lime. 
Weak mortals, till your days shall end." 

Then wake the dance and wake the song, 
Resounil the festive mirth and glee ; 

Alas, the days have passed along. 

The days we never more shall see. 

But let me brush the nightly dews. 

Beneath the shell-departed shore. 

And mid the sea-weed sit to muse 
On days that shall return no more. 

Ah ! mirth and glee forgive the bard, 
ff sprightly strains alone are dear; 

The notes are sad, for he hath heard 
The footsteps of the parting year. 

Midst friends of Youth beloved in vain. 

Oft have I hailed the jocund day. 

If pleasure brought a thought of pain, 

1 charmed It with a passing lay. 

Friends of my youth, for ever dear. 

Where arc you from this bosom fled ? 

A lonely man 1 linger here. 

Like one who has been long time dead. 

Foreiloom'd to seek an early tomb. 

Far where the i>allid grave-flowers blow, 

I hasten on my destined doom. 

And strongly mock at joy or woe. 

Swg. Citron. Nov. 18 , 


jUrtUrrlanlis Slnlda. 

Letters from Batavia announce, that 
Diepo Negoro is again at the head of the 
insurgents, and that llie insurrection has 
become more serious. This chief, who 
was taken perfidiously, lias escaped, with 
sixty of bis adherents, and has renewed 
the war, on the pretext that the Dutch have 
killed one of the native priests. It seems 
that Colonel Nahuys has resigned.— Jottr/t. 
of Antwerp, 


We 

ex- 


pay the former rate of assessments, 
regret that a want of unanimity should 
hibit itself, on this occasion, and form the 
cause of such general inconvenience, and 
scandal to the settlement.— Chrm. 

Nov. 38. 

• the late I)R. LEYDEN. 

Ill our last number we announced the 
AsiaUJour, N. S, VoL.5aNo. 17. 


otlitna. 

CHANGES IN THE COMPANY*S FACTORY. 

On the 23d November, the arrival from 
England of the Company’s chartered ship 
Ann and Amelia was announced in Can- 
ton ; and in a few minutes it became ge- 
nerally known tliat she was the bearer of 
orders from the Court of Directors for 
the retirement from office of tlie president 
and two senior members of the select com- 
mittee, whose strenuous proUclion of Bn- 

(D) 
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tidi interests gainst Chinese opfAresstoh 
has been so frequently noticed in our co- 
lumns during the last twelve months. The 
vacant places devolve successively on the 
next senior members of the service, two of 
whom, Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Davis, 
have come passengers in the ^nra and 
AmAva^ for the purpose of relieving their 
predecessors. The select committee now 
consists of Charles Marjoribanks, esq., Pre- 
sident, John Francis Davis, esq., James 
Nugent Danicll, esq. (fourth member of 
tlie former committee since Mr. Plowdcn*s 
retirement), and Thomas Charles Smith, 
esq. ; names already favourably known to 
the public : and under the regretted change 
which has taken place, it is satisfactory to 
reflect that the important interests confided 
to them could not have fallen into abler 
hands, whether as regards the East- India 
Company, or the British nation in ge- 
neral. 

Those whose local observation enables 
them duly to appreciate the important ad- 
vantages gained, and still more those which 
were likely to have resulted from tlic firm 
policy of the late committee, cannot but 
deeply lament, that their highly useful and 
meritorious career should have been thus 
suddenly interrupted, and it is difficult to 
foresee the full extent of the consequences 
which may be apprehended from demon- 
strating to the Chinese, that such exer- 
tions will not be countenanced by their 
superiors at home. 

We conceive the chief merit of their 
policy to consist in having proved the fal- 
lacy of the deeply-rooted notion that the 
Chinese were indifferent to, and inde- 
pendent of, foreign commerce. This was 
the^ main lever, by which they wielded 
their oppressive system, and it is broken 
for ever. They are now cortvinced that 
they have, at least, as much to dread as 
other nations from a suspension of com- 
mercial intercourse : and if we are rightly 
informed, at the conclusion of last sea- 
son’s negotiations, after having threaten- 
ed to throw back the committee’s repre- 
sentations unopened, they even stooped 
to solicit a rencwid of the Company’s 
trade. 

Many minor advantages followed this 
leading one. The number of Hongs was 
nearly doubled ; and the evident intention 
of reducing the Cohong to two or three 
(as Unsuccessfully attempted in 1814<) was 
ag^ effectually frustrated. The port 
dues at Whampoa were reduced on each 
particular vessel about 790 dollars. Great- 
er facility was experienced in obtaining 
redress for overcharges of duty ; while the 
duty on cotton, which was increased at 
Matihop’s failure, has been reduced to the 
old fith. And the important, privilege, 
recif^y acquired by private merchants, of 
adgnjiteing the government in the Chinese 
langGfge, may lie considered as an indi- 
rect consequence of the attitude assumed 


by the ielect commlttee« tb whom alone 
it was before confined. 

When it is considered that any conces- 
sions have been made by a government, 
whose regulations respecting intercourse 
with foreign nations were- held up as im- 
mutable, and which has twice refused the 
smallest boon to our ambassadors, treating 
them as mere tribute-bearers, we cannot 
too highly estimate the merit of those by 
whom they have been attained. And the 
most siinguinc anticipations were formed 
of the favourable results to be expected in 
the event of the pending arrangements 
leading to the delegation of consular pow- 
ers from his Majesty to men of such a 
stamp. 

We have much pleasure in giving inser- 
tion to the following address on the occa- 
sion, from the British merchants in Can- 
ton : — 

“ To William Baynes, Charles Millet, 
and James Bannerman, Esquires. 

“ Gentlemen, — We, the undersigned 
British merchants in Canton, have heard 
with sincere regret the changes which have 
taken place, involving your retirement 
from the direction of British affairs in tliis 
country; and cannot refrain from express- 
ing to you our sentiments on the occa* 
siun. 

“ While impressed with an unqualified 
conviction of the purity and disinterest* 
edness of your motives throughout the 
whole of your negotiations to promote the 
prosperity of the East- India Company’s 
trade, which you liave wisely considered 
as identified with the general interests of 
British commerce; we have, at the same 
time to express our approtetion of the 
principle of your policy, which experience 
has proved to be the best calculated to 
prevent the systematic encroachments of 
the local authorities, ever on the watch to 
increase their oppressions when submitted 
to, but ready to yield to firmness founded 
on propriety and reason. 

“ Called upon by the Bombay govern- 
ment, at the solicitation of the commer- 
cial community of the presidency, your 
exertions were directed to obtain relief 
from the increasing exactions which tlireat- 
eiicd the extinction of their trade witli 
this empire ; and to your continued firm- 
ness in the pursuit of this object, they are 
indebted for important advantages. We 
would likewise record our grateful sense 
of the ready co-operation at all times 
afforded in our attempts to improve our 
commercial relations with the Chfhese, to 
remove the disabilities to which we have 
been subjected, and the indignities so 
long and so pertinaciously heaped upon us, 
derogatory alike to British feeling and na- 
tional character; our warmest acknow- 
ledgments are equally due for yoiiir strenu- 
ous efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
society, with reference to the residence of 
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families in Canton^ and the general com- 
forts of the community. 

** In thus conveying our sentiments on 
your quitting the direction of affairs, we 
confldentiy hope that the policy of your 
successors will not only maintain the ad- 
vantages already gained, but, if possible, 
extend them whenever the interests of our 
country may call for similar perseverance 
and exertions. 

“ With sincerest wishes for your health, 
Iiappiness, and future welfare, we are, 
with much esteem, 

“ Gentlemen. 

** Your faithful and obedient servants.'* 
(Signed by 31 names.) 

** Cmiton^ 2(yth November, 1^0." 


On the foregoing being presented by a 
deputation, on the 29th, Mr. Haynes re- 
plied with great dignity and feeling, us 
follows 

Gentlemen,— We return you our 
grateful thanks for your generosity in hav- 
ing at this moment come forward, prompt- 
ed by no other motive but that of justice 
in our behalf. 

** Since the announcement of the late 
changes, we have experienced so many 
testimonies of kindness and esteem from 
various quarters, that they do repay us in 
a great degree for the tiying circumstances 
in which we are placed ; we are consoled 
in the reflection of having done our duty, 
and tlie approbation of so respectable a 
class of gentlemen, as the resident British 
merchants in China, is most satisfactory. 
I have only to add, gentlemen, for myself 
and colleagues, that the reniembnince of 
your kindness, evinced at this moment, 
will never be forgotten. 

We shall shortly return you a written 
answer to your address.” 

ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

** To the British Merchants in China. 

“ Gentlemen, — We have received your 
address, and beg to return you our best 
thanks for the handsome manner in which 
you have come forward with this expres- 
sion of your sentiments in approbation of 
our conduct, while entrusted with the di- 
rection of the Honourable Company’s af- 
fairs in this country. 

" You, Gentlemen, who have been re- 
sident in China, can best appreciate the 
necessity that existed for our exertions to 
place the trade on a better and more se- 
cure footing. 

“ We are consoled in the reflection of 
having done our duty to the best of our 
judgment and ability, while acting as 
guardians of the important interests of the 
Kast-India Company, and endeavouring 
to support the honour and national cha^ 
racter of Great Britain. 

“We assure you, that, whatever changes 
may await us, your kindness, evinced at 
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tliis moment, will ever be remembered 
with feelings of tlie warmest gratitude. 

“ .Accept our sincere regards. 

“ We remain, gentlemen, 

“ Your much obliged and 

“ obedient servants.” 
(Signed) William Baynes. 

Charles Millett. 
James Banneamam. 
Canton, 29th November, 1830. 


THE LATE NEGOCIATIONS. 

The following is the address from the 
private English merchants, presented to 
the local authorities during tlic late nego- 
ciations : 

“ Wc have lately seen a proclamation 
posted against the English Company’s 
factory, for the perusal of all natives, con- 
tsiining groundless expressions of insult to 
foreign merchants, and falsely nfllrming 
that tliey arc guilty of crimes, which in 
our country are held by all in the utmost 
detestation, and never even mentioned 
without horror and shame. It further 
commands the Hong merchants and lin- 
guists to instruct and direct foreigners, 
and to repress their pride, profligacy, &c. 
In what, permit us to ask your Excel- 
lency, does it appear tliat we have merited 
such disgraceful epithets, as if we w^ere an 
inferior and depraved class of persons, 
ignorant of the principles of right reason ? 
It is really impossible for us to submit in 
silence, to imputations so detestably false, 
and aflirmations so insulting to foreigners. 

“ Another edict has been issued, pro- 
hibiting us, when at Canton, from using 
sedan chairs ; a restriction which, though 
ill itself of small importance, wc cannot 
but complain of, as manifesting a design 
to degrade and lower foreigners in the 
eyes of the Chinese. So far from sedan 
cfiairs being, as the edict alleges, an as- 
sumption of rank, we beg to inform your 
Excellency that ip our native country 
they arc in daily use, equally as witli every 
native who can afford to pay for such a 
convenience in China — and in our Indian 
territories, of which the nortli-east frontier 
borders on China, they are as necessary os 
food and clothes. 

“ A tliird proclamation, which we have 
seen, forbids foreign merchants from bring- 
ing their families to reside witli them at 
Canton, &c. a restriction which must be 
considered as most oppressive in its nature, 
and sliowing a disreg^ of the social re- 
lations of human life, in separating hus- 
band from wife, and parent from child. 

“We have the more confidence in ap- 
pealing to your Excellency on this occa- 
sion, because former Government edicts 
speak of regarding, with the same bene- 
volence, natives and foreigners. But, in 
the above prohibitions, the very reverse of 
this spirit is manifested. We hope, there- 
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fore, that the great officers of Government 
will forthwith show a fair and liberal treat- 
ment of foreign merchants; then all 
parties may perform their business tran- 
quilly ; but, otherwise, it is much to be 
apprehended that disturbances will arise ; 
for the si>ecial purpose of preventing 
which, we present this statement, and, 
with much respect, lay it before your 
Excellency.** 

NATIVE onuM. 

The Peking Gazette of August 25, 1830, 
contains a representation from Sliaou- 
ching-hwuh. Censor, to the Emperor, 
respecting the cultivation of opium in 
China. He states that opium is produced 
beyond the seas, and, at first, was reckoned 
only in the list of medicines ; but villainous 
people enticing others to make use of it, 
“ the contaminating practice has passed 
from one person to another, till it has 
spread over the whole country,** and hits 
become “flowing poison.** lie adds: 
“ traitorous natives have also lately en- 
gaged in planting the poppy and producing 
opium for sale. The district Tae-chow- 
foo, in my native province, Che-keang, is 
that in which the planters arc most 
numerous ; and next to it, are the districts 
Ning-po-foo, Shaou-hing-foo, Yen-chow- 
foo. and Wan-chow-foo, in the same pro- 
vince,** These five districts adjoin each 
other, and lie betw’een 27^° anil 31° N. 
lat, and between 2° and 5° long. E. of 
Peking. He states, that the cultivators 
gain from an acre planted with poppy, ten 
times as much as from an acre planted 
with paddy. “ Men and women,*’ he 
goes on, “ young and old, one and all, 
are employed in the production and sale 
of opium. Thus, in less than ten years. 
It has spread over these several districts, 
not only bringing injury on the good, but 
also greatly hindering the use of the 
plough.” He states, further, that he has 
heard that the cultivation of the poppy 
has been introduced into Fuh-keen, Can- 
ton and Y unnan provinces. He represents 
to the Emperor that, if not stopped en- 
tirely, the cultivation of the poppy, and 
Bfde of tlie drug, will spread over every 
province, and “ the effects of the flow'ing 
poison will then be worse than the effects 
. pc what is now brought from beyond sea ; *’ 
and prays that the foo-yuen of Che-keang 
province, and the great officers of the 
other provinces, might be required to take 
measures for repressing the evil. 

Ih a reply to the representation, the 
Emperor commands the governors and 
foo-yuens of all the provinces to issue 
strict orders, that in the places under 
their government, examination be made 
according to the truth, and if any villain- 
ous. natives grow the plant, or sell the 
drug, they are ordered to make the local 
officers responsible for immediately ex- 


amining and punishing the offenders: 
they are ordered also to consult on the 
means proper for strictly prohibiting the 
growth of the poppy, and report back ; 
above all, to examine and manage sin- 
cerely, and wholly eradicate the evil. 
“ If in length of time this be looked on 
as mere show, so that there should still 
be the name without the reality, when 
once discovercii, the said governors and 
foo-yuens shall alone be responsible* 
Tremble,** says the Emperor, “ and re- 
spect this.** 

FRESH DISTURBANCES IN ET.E. 

It is repoited tliat the Mahommedans 
in the territory of £le have again rebelled, 
Chang-ki-hur s son and w'ife*s brother, 
having risen to revenge his death; and 
that tlie convicts who were banished to 
Ele, from Canton province, but who had 
not arrived there, have been brouglit back, 
to wait till further information is obtained. 
A million of taels has been demanded 
from the Canton Treasuiy, to be sent 
forthwith to the seat of war ; the sect of 
Tsing-leeii-kcaou, the brotherhood of the 
azure lily, has also risen in Slien-se pro- 
vince . — Canton Reg. Dec. 4. 

PESTILENCE. 

A soldier \vho liad been sent in the 
escort of a military officer (the Tso> too- 
tling), firom Canton, towards Peking, 
passed, oil his return, Nan-heung'chow, 
(in lat. N. 25° 12', long. E. of Peking, 2° 
33') w'hcrc, he says, a pestilential disease 
was then raging, to such an extent, that 
about six-tenths of those whom it at- 
tacked fell victims to it, and coffins could 
not be bought in sufficient numbers to 
supply the demand for them. 


inaliii0a[0car* 

Tlie journal of the Rev. Mr. Freeman, 
a missionary in this island, which is 
printed in the Quarterly Ckroriide of the 
London Missionary Society, for April, 
contains some interesting particulars re- 
lative to its condition at the end of 1829, 
when he travelled from Tananarive, tho 
capital, to Tamatave, on the coast. 

The journey consists of three principal 
divisions ; one from Tananarive to Mora- 
manga ; a second, from thence to Vohit- 
sara, or Ambohibohazo ; and a third, from 
thence to Tamatave. T%e first performed 
by the uidT of tlie Hovas, the second by 
the Bezanozano, and the third is com- 
pleted by the Betanimena. 

On leaving Moramanga, they soon 
entered the great forest, the centre of 
which forms the boundary of tho province 
of the Bezanozano and Betaniiliena. 

When they reached Andovorantra, on 
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the fine river Iharoka, they received ad- 
vice of the attack of the Vazaha ( French) 
upon Tamatave ; upon which their native 
bearers refused to proceed furtlior. Their 
repugnance was with difficulty overcome ; 
and when they arrived near the coast, at 
the village of Ivavonghy, situated at the 
N. W. extremity of the beautiful lake 
Imasoa, eight or ten miles long, and half 
a mile wide, further intelligence was re- 
ceived of the renewal of the attack of the 
French, which seems to have excited 
dreadful consternation in tlie interior. A 
letter came to Mr. Freeman’s hand from 
a chief, who seems to be a Frenchman 
(Mons. Corroller), but who has been dig- 
nified with the title of “ Prince of Eeta- 
nimena,** stating that he had been forced 
by the French, after an hour’s conflict, to 
retreat with the queen’s forces. The 
village was consequently deserted, and 
all was gloom, where a short time before 
there had been noise and bustle. Some 
of tlic inhabitants in the Bctsimisanika 
and Bctanimeiia country had revolted to 
the French, and were preparing to plunder 
the other part of the population. 

The French being retired to the coast, 
and hostilities having ceased, Mr. Freeman 
moved forward towards Tamatave. The 
villages were all deserted, and there was 
great difficulty in prevailing upon the 
bearers to go on. 

A letter from Mr. Reddingtoii, at Ta- 
matave, informed him that the French had 
quitted that place. He states that “ the 
French arrived in tlic roads very quiet ; 
to our surprise the next morning, they 
began to fire at the battery about half-past 
seven, and in seventeen minutes the bat- 
tery was all bloNvn down and destroyed, 
many lives lost, and many wounded. On 
the 16th October, 1829, they followed the 
Ilovas to Ivondro, and attacked them at 
daylight on the seventeenth, and killed 
and wounded a great number. After, they 
returned to Tamatave. Tlicy left the 
roods Tamatave, saying they were going 
to Foule Pointe, to destroy and drive the 
Hovas away, and after they will return to 
Tamatave. The French soldiers went and 
took what they pleased out of my house, 
by force, in the night, and knocked my 
men down, and threatened and frightened 
them ; the Commodore tried to find out 
those who did it, but it was impossible.” 

Mr, Freeman sailed up the Irangy, “ a 
long and noble piece of w’atcr, richly 
wooded on both sides ; *’ and soon reached 
Tamatave, the shores of which were 
covered wdth the remains of the property 
of tlie fugitive natives, cannon balls, &c. 

« On walking through Tamatave,” says 
Mr. Freeman, “ I could not but be struck 
with the melancholy contrast it presents, 
with that I witnessed two years ago. 
Then aU’was animation ; Iladama was on 
a visit to the coast, and about 2,000 of his 


troops. Tliere, in the battery, he re- 
ceived us, on our arrival, with much kind- 
ness and politeness ; we dined with him, 
Kataffe, and several of his officers. But 
now all is still as the repose of the tomb. 
Iladama is no more— Rataffe is no more. 
And here no one is seen in the habita- 
tions of the village; the houses are all 
deserted, and the very spot where the 
batteiy stood, recognized only by the 
burnt remains of the palisadoes, which 
formerly surrounded the buildings. All 
the houses in the battery are burnt to 
ashes, and the arsenal blown up. The few 
pieces of cannon left there by the Amba- 
niandro were carried off by tlie French, 
with all the property belonging to the 
government, consisting of custom-house 
duties, &c. value about 3,000 Spanish 
dollars, part of which had been melted 
down into masses, by the violence of the 
fire.” 

Mr. Freeman took a passage in a small 
vessel for IVIuuritius. When he got on 
board, a boat came full of the traders, who 
hafl just made off from the shore, in con- 
sequence of a report that an immense 
body of Ilovas had actually reached HU 
vondrona, and might soon be expected at 
Tamatave ; that they had come from the 
south ; and that all the whites were 
certainly assassinated at Manoro. The 
traders, therefore, had put some of their 
luggage into their boats, and prepared to 
remove for safety to the Isle of Princes. 
The report of the assassination was after- 
wards confirmed. A letter from M. Cor- 
roller assured the traders, in the name of 
the queen, of protection, and encouraged 
them to remain ; but as she interdicted 
all trude, they jicrsistcd in removing. 

The day before the vessel sailed, an 
embassy from the Queen of Madagascar 
arrived at Tamatave to treat of peace with 
the French, who were at Foule Pointe ; 
the roaring of their cannon was heard at 
Tamatave. 

Thus, it appears, the encouraging pros- 
pects at this island may be considered as 
completely blighted, for the present at 
least. 


According to the report of Mr. Ben- 
nett, the surgeon of the Sophith free- 
trader, published in the Singapore Chro^ 
niclej of November 4, it would appear Aat 
the United States government has avaijed 
itself of the neglect of our’s in not keeping 
up a connection with the native authori- 
ties at Hawai, to establish its influence 
over the islands. 

From some documents, printed at the 
Mission Press at Tahiti (in the Society 
Islands), we extract the following parti- 
culars respecting the visit of Uie American 
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ship of war, Virumneg, to HUo Hawais 
Honolulu and O^u, in October 1829. 

Cbptain Finch, the commander, with 
his officejrs, had an interview with the 
king, Tamhameha HI., at his pa/ace of 
Kauikeaouli, and were received by the 
king and his chiefs in a friendly manner. 
He read a communication of his own, 
with a. translation into the native lan- 
guage, and also a letter from the Ameri- 
can secretary of the navy, by command of 
the President of Uic United States, which, 
with a translation, was delivered into the 
bands of the king. The letter stated that 
Captain Finch was the bearer of certain 
presents from the president for the king 
and his chiefs, and was commanded to 
express to his majesty, in the president’s 
name, the anxious desire whicli he feels 
for their advancement in prosperity, and 
in the arts of civilized life, and for the 
cultivation of harmony and good-will be- 
tween this nation and the people of the 
United States. “ He has heard,** con- 
tinues the writer, with admiration and 
interest, of the rapid progress which has 
been made by your people in acquiring a 
knowledge of letters and of the true reli- 
gion, the religion of the Christian’s Bible. 
These are the best and the only means by 
which tlie prosperity and happiness of 
nations can be advanced and continued, 
and tlie president, and all men every- 
where, who wish well to yourself and your 
people, earnestly lio|)e you will continue 
to cultivate them, and to protect and en- 
courage those by whom they are brought 
to you. Hie president also anxiously 
hopes that peace and kindness, and jus- 
tice, will prevail between your people and 
those citizens of the United States who 
visit. your islands, and tliat the regulations 
of your government will be such as to en- 
force them upon all. Our citizens who 
violate your laws, or interfere with your 
regulations, violate at tlic same time their 
duty to their own government and coun- 
try,. and merit censure and punishment* 
We have heard witli pain tliat this has 
sometimes been the case, and we have 
sought to know and to punish tliose who 
are guilty. Captain Finch is commanded 
diligently to inquire into tlie conduct of 
our citizens, whom he may And at tlic 
island's, and, as far as he has the authori- 
Iy,<t6 ensure proper conduct and deport- 
m^t from them. The president hopes, 
however, that there are very few who so 
act as to deserve censure or punishment, 
and for ail others he solicits the kindness 
and }>rotection of your government, that 
their interests may be promoted, and every 
Ability given to them in the transaction of 
their business. *' 

'Tfafivesents were then delivered, con- 
sistiiig^f a pair of globes, and' a map of 
the onited States, to the king; a 84yer 
va^ and two silver goblebt to tw:o females 


of his fiimily, and two maps of the world 
to Governor Bokl and Governor Adams. 

The following is the code of laws lately 
established by the government of the 
Sandwich Islands. The latter part, it 
will be perceived, relates to some act of 
aggression committed by foreigners. 
(Names of the King of the Islands, and 
the Chiefs in Council: ICauikeaouli, 
the king ; Gov. Boki ; Kaahumanu ; 
Gov. Adams Kuakini ; Manuia, Ke- 
kuanaoa, Hinau, Aikanaka; Faki, Ki- 
nau, John Ti, James Kahuhu.) 

“ Oa/iu, Oct- 7, 1829. 

“ This is my decision for you ; we as- 
sent to the request of the English resi- 
dents; we grant the protection of tlic 
laws ; that is the sum of your petition. 

“ This tlierefore is my proclamation, 
which I make known to you, all people 
from foreign countries. The laws of my 
country prohibit murder, theft, adultery, 
fornication, retailing ardent spirits at 
houses for selling spirits, amusements on 
the Sabbath-day, gambling and betting on 
tbe Sabbath-day, and at all times. 

“ If any man shall transgress any of 
these laws he is liable to the penalty : the 
same to every foreigner, and for the peo- 
ple of these islands ; whoever shall violate 
these laws shall be punished. 

“ This also I make known ; The law 
of tbe Great God of Heaven— that is tlie 
great thing by which we shall promote 
peace; let all men who remain hero 
obey it. 

** Christian marriage is proper for men 
and women. But if a woman regard her 
man as her only husband, and tbe man 
regard liis woman as his only wife, they 
are legally husband and wife ; but if the 
parties are not married, nor regard them- 
selves as husband and wife, let them be 
forthwith entirely separate. 

“II. This is also our decision, which 
I now declare to you. We have seen 
your wickedness heretofore. You did 
not warn us that your door-yards and en- 
closed plantations were taSu before the 
time when our animals went into your 
enclosures : you unhesitatingly killed our 
animals. But we warned you of the tabu 
of our plantations before the time when 
the animals came into them, even yours ; 
and then it was told again to you that 
have cattle ; but for some days past we 
have known your cattle to come in to eat 
up what wc had planted ; on tliat account 
some of your cattle are dead. 

“ Tliis then is the way to obtain 
justice : if you judged the man guilty, you 
are not forthwith to punish him ; wait till 
we have a consultation Arst. Tlien, had 
we judged him guilty, we would have 
given you damages; but no, you mshly 
and suddenly injured the man; that is 
one of the crimes of two of you. ^ And we 
state to you all, that the wounding of a 
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beast is by no means equal to the wound- 
ing of a man, inasmuch as man is lord over 
all the beasts. 

This is our communication to you 
all, ye parents from the countries whence 
originate the winds. Have compassion 
on a nation of little children, very small 
and young, who are yet in mental dark- 
ness ,* and help us to do right, and follow 
with us that which will be for the best 
good of this our country. 

“ HI. As to the recent death of the 
. cow ; she died for breaking a tabu for the 
protection of the plantation. Tlie place 
was defended also by a fence built by the 
owner of the plantation. Having secured 
his field by a fence, what remained to be 
done was the duty of the owners of cuttle, 
who were told by Iiim who had charge of 
the plantation, to bring home tlicir cattle 
at evening. He did tell them so, but 
they did not regard it ; and in the night 
they came in, but not by day. On that 
account the owner of the plantation hoped 
to recover damage; for many were the 
cattle that were taken up before, but no 
damage was recovered for the crop they 
had devoured. The owners plead them 
off without paying damage ; therefore he 
to whom the crop belonged determined 
that one of the cattle should die for de- 
stroying the crop; for it had been said 
that if any of the cattle should come into 
the enclosure devouring the crop, such 
cattle would be forfeited and become the 
property of tJie owner of the crop. Many 
have been seized, but they were bogged 
off and given up again ; this has been done 
many times. Why then are you so quick 
to be angry ? For within the enclosure 
vras the place where the cow was wound- 
ed, after which she made her way out. 
What then means your declaration that 
the cow was wantonly shot in the com- 
mon? The cow would not have been 
killed for simply grazing in the common 
pasture : her feeding upon the cultivated 
crop was well-known by those who had 
the care of the plantation. 

(Signed) “ Kauikeaouli.” 


By accounts received from Manilla we 
learn, that during the month of Septem- 
ber the inhabitants had been attacked by 
the epidemic catarrh, which we are happy 
to say only proved fatal in a few instances 
amongst the natives. So prevalent was 
it that all business was suspended. It 
likewise extended to the shipping laying 
in the bay. There had been a late arrival 
of troops from Spain to ' the amount of 
1,100, who, since leaving Anjier, had 
suffered severely from sickness, by which 
several had died, both before and after 
their arrival, and numbers still remain 


sick in hospital. About 120 had been 
left sick at Anjier.^iSzn^qpore Chromde, 
Nov, 4 '. 


There has been a mutiny on board 
some of the China ships lying at St. He- 
lena. The Governor in Council went on 
board of two, tried the mutineers, and 
flogged several. The ringleaders were 
sent on shore heavily ironed, and have 
since been sent home in that state in 
different ships. Soldiers were taken on 
board tlie mentioned ships to guard them 
home, and a man-of-war, for the same 
purpose, proceeded with them. 


©0»pt. 

Accounts from Alexandria, inserted in 
the Malta Gazettes, state that the two 
newly-created Houses of Assembly had 
actually assumed the liberty of speech 
and remonstrance, the Upper House hav- 
ing presented an address to the Pacha, 
complaining of the enormous expense in- 
curred in forming so powerful a navy 
(viz. one large ship of 100 guns already 
launched, three others of 100 guns in 
great forwardness, and three more about 
to be laid on the stocks), and expressing 
fears that it would tend to ruin* His 
Highness replied, the day would come 
when he should be able to assign the 
reasons for his ])roject. His military 
armngements were equally extensive. In 
consequence of the number of men sent 
to Candia, the Paclia has ordered a levy 
of 23,000 new troops, with two more 
regiments of cavalry, which would make 
the latter form nine regiments, or 4,500 
men, trained to European tactics. 

Letters have been received from Mr. 
Welford, the African traveller, who left 
Malta in May last, for Alexandria. On 
the 31st of July, 37 days after landing in 
Eg3q)t, he crossed the Nubian frontiers. 
The Pacha had told Mr. Welford that» 
in consequence of his being at war with 
Abyssinia, it would not possible to 
penetrate to Sennaar, as he (Mr. W.) 
had purposed, but advised him to go by 
way of Kordofan, whither he intended to 
tnivel direct, through Dongola and the 
desert of Baheouda, and expected to 
reach it in six or seven weeks. This 
traveller is bent upon an attempt to reach 
Timbuctoo by a new route. 


The commerce of Syria, which pq^ 
scsses all the elements of great prospe- 
rity, languishes and decays through the 
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want of protection, and its inability to 
develope itself freely. All the trade of 
Yemen and of Mecca, which is produc- 
tive of so much wealth, would fertilize 
the provinces of Syria, and create a vast 
interchange of every kind of traffic, if it 
were free and protected ; whereas the 
government of the country seem to em- 
ploy all its efforts to extinguish it, the 
trader enjoying no security, on the con- 
trary, exposed to continual exactions. 
Which fall chiefly on those who are sup- 
posed to have amassed some property by 
trade. Its commerce, therefore, passed 
almost wholly into Egypt, altliough its 
natural outlet would be the ports of Syria. 
It is true that, in spite of all obstacles, 
commercial transactions still tend towards 
their natural course ; the caravans from 
Bagdad to Damascus, and vice versdt are 
still considerable. They consist almost 
always of from 3,000 to 5,000 camels. 
The sea-port of Damascus is Beyrutli; 
its harbour is not a good one, but in 
winter vessels may anchor in a river five 
leagues from thence, where they are se- 
cure. 

. Abdallah, Pasha of St. Jean d’Acre, 
lays an intolerable yoke upon Syria. lie 
lately received tin order from the Porte 
to remove the seat of his government to 
Said ; but he has contrived to have this 
order changed, which might have been of 
some service to the interests of the peo- 
ple, by facilitating the Porte’s means of 
establishing its authority in those remote 
parts of its empire. Abdallah has levied 
a heavy contnbution upon the provinces 
and the whole maritime dependencies of 
his government, from Alexandretto to 
Jaffa. He also laid an imposition upon 
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Mount Libanus ; but there his despotism 
cannot reach, and he is obliged to use 
great moderation. The people of Mount 
Libanus are under the rule of a prince 
named ' Emir Bcghir, who is somewhat 
dependent upon - the Fksha of Acre, but 
who is independent in fact. This feudal 
lord has in pay a force which may be 
calculated at from 12,000 to 15,000 men, 
well-disciplined, naturally warlike, and 
who would be almost invincible in those 
mountains, where tlie assailants would 
encounter such formidable obstacles. 
Emir Bcghir, moreover, might with the 
greatest ease collect in a short time 

40.000 men, determined to preserve their 
independence and institutions. Every 
part of Libanus is perfectly cultivated, 
and the inhabitants enjoy great comfort 
solely through the degree of liberty which 
exists there. Every fugitive from Syria, 
who can gain Mount Libanus, finds on 
inviolable asylum there, whence no at- 
tempt is ever made to drag him : tlie 
garrisons religiously respect this privilege. 
After the affair of Navariiio, all the Eu- 
ropeans in Syria sought refuge there, and 
remained undisturbed for nearly two 
years. 

Damascus does not exhibit the same 
aspect of misery as the other towns of 
Syria ; the spirit of the Sultan's reforms 
has produced more effect there, and the 
local authority meddles less despotically 
with private interests. The population 
of Damascus amounts to 170,000 or 

180.000 souls, of vvhiclt number there are 
from 120,000 to 150,000 Turks, and from 

25.000 to 30,000 Christians, of whom 
five-sixths are Catholics . — Revue des 
Deux Mondes* 


Pottscript to Asiatic Intelligence. 




Calcutta papers to December 24 reached 
us on the eve of publication. Accounts 
fiW Rajpootana give a very unsatisfactory 
view of affairs in that quarter. The chiefs 
of Jeypore are in arms against the llanee 
reg^ent, who has applied for aid to the Bri- 
tish government. The Boondee minister 
has been assassinated. Our relations witli 
these states, it is said, have engaged the 
attention of the supreme local government. 
In the mean time, some prompt measures 
are necessary, since, as the Jeypore terri- 
tory intervenes between Nusscrabad and 
the British provinces, our officers experi. 
ence insult, are liable to be plundered, and 
are refhsed the road-supplies. 


The Jioh, ‘‘••V Cimrier contains an ac- 
count of the murder of a party of English- 
men near Bagdad, on tlieir way to Eng- 
land. They consisted of— 4Vlr. Taylor, 
^ho planned a stHim-intercoursc between 
England and India, via the lied Sea) ; 
Mr. Aspinall ; Mr. Bowater, late of the 
Indian navy, and a servant of Mr. Taylor. 
In Talaafa, a district independent of the 
Pachalik of Mousul, the inhabitants of 
which arc thieves, they were attacked, and 
endeavouring to defend tlicmselvcs^ the 
whole party, with six native Christian 
merchants, were butchered. This account 
needs confirmation, though there is reason 
to believe it to be true. 
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oraitutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DRESS OF THE ARMY. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Oct 18, 
1830.— The Coiiimaiidcr-in-chicf, with 
the view of still farther assimilating the 
dress of the army of this Presidency to 
that of his Majesty’s army, is pleased to 
sanction a black frog waist belt being worn 
over the blue regimental great coat, on all 
occasions wlicii that coat is worn. 

DECCAN BOOTY. 

Fort WWiam, Oct 22, 18.30.— With 
reference to the 4th Clause of the G. O. 
No. 130, under date the loth of May, 

1829, the Hon. the Vice President in 
Council is pleased to direct that all claims 
to shares of that portion of the Deccan 
Booty designed Constructive Capture,” 
which have been or may be preferred, 
subsequently to the 1st of August last, 
be submitted for investigation, with the 
necessary vouchers, through Ilegimentiil 
Prize Committees, to the General Prize 
Committee at the Presidency. 

The General Prize Committee, on ad- 
mitting any such claim, will proceed as 
directed in the G. O. No. 175, under 
date the 28th of Aug. 1829; but, on this 
occasion, the receipts for shares paid will 
be taken by the Presidents of the liegi- 
mental Committees through which the 
claims were submitted. 

ARTILLERY PRACTICE- 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Oct 22, 

1830. — The annual practice of the regi- 
ment of artillery will commence at the 
severfil stations of the army on the 1st Dec. 
next, and the following movements are 
to take place, so that the moving parties 
may reach their destination by that 
date. 

The Dinapore anu Allahabad Compa- 
nies of Artillery will unite at Benares, 
where the 2d company Ist battalion will 
halt on its march to Dinapore, and the 
battery now at Dinapore will join it. 

The artillery in Meywar will unite with 
that in Rajpootana at Nusseerdbad. 

The company of native artillery at 
Delhi, and the artillery at Kurnaul, will 
join the artillery at Meerut. 

The officers commanding at Dinapore, 
Allahabad, Neemuch, Kurnaul and Delhi, 
will respectively determine what details are 
required t<^ be left behind on the move- 
ment of the artillery from their stations. 

The other artillery divisions will con* 
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duct the practice at their own stations 
respectively, and in all practicable cases, 
out-post details are to join the head- 
quarters of their divisions during the prac- 
tice season. At the conclusion of the 
practice, all Golundaiize details, which 
liave been more than one year detached, 
ami especially such us cannot conveniently 
join at tlie practice, are to be relieved, as 
far as practicable, from the head- quarters 
of their respective battalions. 

On the conclusion of the practice 
season, the coii.paiiies and details which 
move, will be directed to return to their 
respective stations. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Fort William, Nov, 5, 18.30. — Tlie 
duties of the 4th division are to be united 
to those of the 5th division of Public 
Works, until further orders ; the office 
records, &c., belonging to the former, are 
accordingly to be made over to Capt. 
Grant, officiating executive officer 5th 
division. 


DRAUGHT BULLOCKS. 

Fort William, Nov, 19, 1830. — TJie 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that draught bullocks he 
substituted on the 1st of January next, or 
as soon after that date as may be practi- 
cable, for the horses now attached to the 
three light held butteries of artilleiy 
stationed at Kurnaul, Nii.sseerabad and 
Neemueh, under the most eligible arrange- 
ments which can be made by the Com- 
missary General, who will cause the 
required establishment of bullocks and 
ordnance drivers tp be furnished accord- 
ingly. 

2. The horses attached to the batteries 
in question will be made over to the 
officers ill charge of the Commissariat 
Department at tlie stations indicated, 
wiio will dispose of them under the in- 
structions of the Commissary General, 
and the harness and equipments, which, 
in pursuance of the foregoing orders will be 
no longer required, are to be sent, after 
survey, to the nearest magazines. 

term of service of GENERAL OFFICERS 
ON THE STAFF. 

Fort William, Nov, 22, 1830. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following ex- 
tract (para. 1) from a military letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
28tli July, be published in general orders. 

Para. 1. “ In compliance with your 
recommendation, and for the reasons 

(E) 
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which yon liave ui^d in support of it> we 
authorize you to extend the term of service 
of general officers on the staff of your 
Presidency, from four to five years ; and 
we permit Major General Pine to have 
the benefit of this regulation. ’* 

COURTS-MAUTIAL. 

LIEUT. WILKINSON. 

Head^ Quarters^ on the JeUinghee, near 
KUhennuggur, Oct, 29M, 18^. — At a 
European general court-martial, assembled 
at Benares on the 6th July, 1830, of 
which Lieut.- Col. George Hunter, C.B., 
of the 43d regt. is president, Lieut. Hen- 
ry Wilkinson, of the 30th Native Infantry, 
was arraigned on the following charge : — 
Charge. — Having, on the night of the 
2d, or morning of the 3d May, 1830, at 
the cantonment of Mirzapore, unlawfully 
and maliciously assaulted and wounded, 
with a drawn sword, a native, called 
Mohun Bhuggutt." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — The court is 
of opinion, and docs hereby pronounce 
the prisoner guilty of the charge exhibited 
against him; the court does, therefore, 
sentence him, the prisoner Lieut. H. 
Wilkinson, of the 30th regt. N. I., to 
suffer imprisonment for the period of five 
calendar months and a half, at such place 
as his Exc. the Commander' in-chief may 
be pleased to appoint. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed; Dalhousie, Corn.-in-chief. 
Ihc imprisonment aw^arded by Che 
general court-martial by which Lieut. 
Wilkinson was tried, is to be carried into 
effect within the garrison of Chuiiar. 


with a knife, or some sharp instrument, 
Beemah, a native woman, cohabiting 
with him. The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for five years, with hard labour on 
the roads. 

At Muttra, August 3, 1830, gunner 
Patrick Maher, Ist troop, Ist brigade 
Horse Artillery, was charged with highly 
unsoldier-like conduct in having, at Mut- 
tra, on the 14*th day of May, 18^, wil- 
fully mutilated himself by cutting off, 
with a hatchet, or other sharp instru- 
ment, the first joint of the thumb of his 
left hand. The court found the prisoner 
not guilty, and acquitted him accord- 
ingly. 

At Dinapore, August 4^ 1830, gunner 
Hamilton Tanny, of the European In- 
valids, was charged with manslaughter, 
in having on the 4th of June, 1830, at 
Buxar, in a personal conflict with private 
Michael Curtain, of the Infantry Invalids, 
feloniously, wilfully and repeatedly struck, 
with his fist, and knocked down the said 
Michael Curtain, of w'hich violence he 
died on the 6th of the same month. The 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to three month's imprison- 
ment. 

At Cawnpore, August 25, 1830, gun- 
ner T. Moran, 2d comp. bat. Ar- 
tillery, was charged with mutinous and 
outrageous conduct in having possessed 
himself of a fuzil, in the artillery barracks 
at Cawn])ore, some time on the 15th July, 
18.30, and having lain in wait during the 
nigiit at the end of the 1st Company 
Barracks, and on Corporal Conn, the or- 
derly of the prisoner's company, passing, 
in the execution of his duty, having 
knocked him down with the butt end of 


VARIOUS. 

At Mhow, July .5, 1830, Chota Khan, 
formerly a syce in the Horse Artillery at 
Mhow, was charged with the wilful mur- 
der of Sydanee, a native woman, by 
wounding her with a tulwar on the 4th 
Awil, 18^, at Mhow, of which wounds 
sherdied on the same day ; also with the 
wilful murder of Maiio, a native woman, 
by wounding her with a tulwar, on the 
’dth April, 18.30, at Mhow, of w'hich 
wounds she died on the same day. The 
court found the prisoner guilty of the 
chaiges exhibited against him, and sen- 
tenced him to be Iranged by the neck until 
dead: and the Commander-in-chief, on 
account of the peculiar atrocity of the 
prisoner's crime, directed the body, after 
execution, to be hung in chains on some 
conspicuous spot in the vicinity of the 
cantonment of Mhow. 

At Mhow, July 8, 1830, Heerah, camp 
folh'wer, was cbaiged with having, at 
Mhow, on the 7th May, 1830, wilfully 
and maliciously stabbed and wounded 


the fuzil, saying at the time, ” I want to 
pay you home for getting my liquor stop- 
ped," or words to that effect, llie court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to suffer imprisonment for twelve 
calendar months. 

At Dinapore, Sept. 4, 1830, private 
Richard Tyrrell, of H. M. 3d Regt. (or 
Buffs), was charged with mutiny, in hav- 
ing, at Bhaugulpore, on the 16th day of 
Aug., 1830, within* the square of the bat- 
talion formed to witness the infliction of 
the sentences of courts-martial, struck 
Lieut.- Col. Allan Cameron, commanding 
H. M. 3d regt. (or Buffs), his superior 
officer, whilst in the execution of bis 
office. The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to be sbdt to 
death by musketry. 

At Muttra, Sept. 2, 1830, gunner Da- 
niel O’Sullivan, 2d comp. 3d hat. Artille- 
ry, was arraigned on the following charges* 
viz . : ** that he, gunner Daniel O'Sul- 
livan, having, in the month of ,Nov. 1 
received a slight hurt on his left leg a 
fall, has been since the Ist of Aprilj 1889* 
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and is now wilfully endCcivouriiifi^ to skulk 
from his duty, and to retard Ins cure, by 
keeping his left leg in a bent position, un- 
der the pretence of inability to straighten 
or use the limb, from the severity of the 
said accidental injury : such being dis- 
graceful and unsoidicr-like, and liighly 
prejudicial to the interests of the Honour- 
able Company’s Service.** The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him tojix months* solitary confinement. 

CASE OF LIEUT. KEILY. 

Quarterst Calcutta^ OcL 13, 1830. 
• — With reference to the G. O. of the 
17th Sept., 18 jJ 8, promulgating the nro- 
ceedings of a general court-martial ncld 
on Lieut. Keily, 1.3th regt., (Light Infan- 
try), his Exc. the Commander-in-chief 
is pleased to direct the publication of the 
following extract of a letter from the liiglit 
Hon. the General Commanding the Army 
in Chief, relative to that officer. 

“ I have to acquaint you that his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to approve and confirm 
tlie finding and sentence of the court, 
but under all the circumstances of the 
case, as they appear upon the face of the 
proceedings, his Majesty was further 
pleased to extend his most gracious 
pardon to Lieut. Keily, and to command 
that he he ordered to return to his regi- 
ment, the 1 3th llcgt. of Foot, in the 
East-Indies.** 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Noo, 10.— Major R. Ilirh, 19lh regt., directed to 
prfK‘Ccd to Agra, and assume charge of 6th N.I. 

IJeut. W. R. Maidman, 4th tr. .id brig. Horse 
Artillery, posted to 1st tr. 2d brigade. 


Fort Witlinm, Nov. H), 1830. — Surg. G. O. Camp- 
bell, garrison surgeon, and in charge of meilical 
depot at Agra, removerl from that app. to charge 
of medical depOt at Cawnpore. 

Surg. Alex. Garden app. garrison-surgeon at 
Agra, and to charge of medical depOt at that sta- 
tion, V. Campbell. 

22dN.r. Capt. Robert Chalmers to be major, 
Lieut. W. Murray to be capt. of a company, and 
Rns. W. P. Jones to be lieut. ; from i2th Nov. 
1830, in sue. to E. Lawrence dec. — Supcrnuni.Ens. 
J. D. McPherson brought on ^ective strength of 
regt. 

40f A N. T. Lieut. Wm. Ellis to be capt. of a comp., 
from 29th Oct. 18:i0, v. II. E. Pigot, dec.— &u- 
peniuin. Lieut. H. H. iiay brought on efTectivo 
strength of regt. 

Siith N.I. Supernum. Lieut. .Tohn De Fountain, 
brought on effective strength of regt., from 3Uth 
Oct. IKIU, V. J. Dade, dec. 

Cadet of Infantry H. P. Budd admitted on esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. John Jackson admitted on estab. asan assisL 
surgctni. 

Mai. Wm. Ledlie, .‘tflth N.I., at his own request, 
permitted to retire from service of Hon. Company 
on pension fif his rank. 

Assist.Surg. T. A. Wise, M.D., to ofBciate as 
2d-assist. garrison surgeon of Fort William, during 
absence or Asstst.Surgeon Spens on duty. 

Assist.Surg. James Hervey to officiate at civil 
station of llooghly, v. Dr. Wise. 

Noo. 22.— Mai.Gcn. G. H. Pine re-appointed to 
staff of army, from this date, in obetlience to in- 
structions from Hon. the Court of Directors (see 
General Orders). 

The apiKiintincnts, under date 13th Oct., of 
Brigadier J. N. Smith, to be a brigadier-gen. on 
staff of army, v. Maj.Gen. Pine ; and Col. M. 
■W'hlte, 79th N.I., to be a brigadier on estab., v. 
Smith, hereby cancelled, 

C'ol. J. N. Smith re-appointed a brigadier on es- 
tablishment. 


Politimt Department. 

Nov. 10. — Lieut.Col. Fielding, 8th L.C., resident 
at Catmandhoo. 

Territorial Department. 

Nov. 11.— Mr. W. W. Bird, third member of 
Sadder Board of ilevetiue. 

Mr. C. R. Barwell, special commissioner for in- 
vestigation of suits uiuler Regulation II. 1828, for 
division of Moorshedabad. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, Oct. 10, 1839— 2d- Lieut. H. II. 
Cornish to act as adj. to 7th bat. artillery, during 
absence, on mwl. cert., of Lieut, and Adj. Lud- 
low; date of order 11th Oct. 

Oct. 19.— Lieut. T. Quin, 4th L.C., to officiate 
as brigade-major at Meerut, during absence, on 
med. cert., of Brigade-Major Campbell. 

Ens. G. W. G. Bristow to act as adj. to 7Ist 
N.L, during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Wintle ; 
date of order 2d Oct. 

Lieut* F* C. Milner to act as adj. to left wing of 
3fith during its separation from head-tpiar- 
ters. ' 

Oefc iW,— Remoe«7j and Postinffs in Ragt. of Artil- 
lery. UeuLcol. W. S.Whish, frvim 3d to Ist brigade 
Hone Artillery ; Ueut.col. J. Rodber (new prom.) 
to 3d brigade ditto ; MaJ. S. Parlby (new prom.) 
to 3d brigade ditto; Capt. H. P. Hughes (new 
prom.) to 3d comp. 6th bat. ; Capt. G. R. Craw- 
fM, flrom 3d comp. 6th bat. to 1st comp. 7th bat. ; 
Lieut. A. CampbeU, from 2d comp. 5th bat. to 4th 
comp. 4thl>at. 

.OeL 27.--Lieut. R. P. Pennefather to act as adj. 
to w L.C., during absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Chrutte, v. lanes occ. 


Heturned to duty, from EMropc.— Lieut. D. 
Ogilvy, 15th N.I.— Surg. O. Wray. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 19. Lieut.Col. Thos. Taylor, 
6th N.I., on private affairs. — Capt. Griffiths 
Holmes, 7th N.L, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Nor. 19. Freak, Barrington, from .Singapore.— 
29. Intia, Luco, from Havre ilc Grace. — 23. Star, 
(drilling, from Philadelphia (America). — 25. 
Thomas, Huxtablc, from l.oiidon and Mauritius; 
and llpderp, Enlcs, from Persian Gulf, Bombay, 
Ac. — 2{\. Valeuttn, Borman, from Stockholm (all 
the crew ill) ; Eliza, Doughty, from Swan River, 
Aiijer, Singapore, &c. ; l.urtl Amherst, Rees, from 
China and Singa)>orc; and Dfuma Ckirmelita, from 
China, Singapore, Malacca, Ac. — 28. St. George, 
Wills, from Liverpool: Swallotv, Adam, from 
Slngaimrc; and La Gunge, Galiais, from Bor- 
deaux. 

Departures. 

Nov, 22. Enchantress, Drew, for London.— 28. 
ColUngwood, Snii>e, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Nov. 26)— Dead weight £3 i 
measurement, £4 to £S per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. • 

Sept. 21. At Delhi, the lady of R. Brown, Esq., 
surgeon, 1st N.I., of a daughter. 
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fM. J. At Mhow, in Malwa, Mn. James Henry 
Lovei of a son. 

4. At Futtyghur, Mrs. C. J. Coles, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Ifi. At Moradabad, Mrs. C. J. Burrowes, of a 
daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Stark, of a daugh- 
ter. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. Shellls, of a son. 

22. At CalcutUi, Mrs. E. Roch, of a daughter. 
24. At Benares, the lady of Mjyor John Tulloch, 

43dregt., of a son. 

— At Mhow, the lady of Comet Geo. Buist, of 


a son. 

20. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. Moir, 28th 
M.I., of a daughter, still-born. 

Nov. 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. P. Wittenberry, of 


a son. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of Wm. Prinsep, Esq., 
of a son. 

At Dinaporc, Mrs. Elizabeth Harvey, of a 

son. 

. 7. At Bareilly I the lady of Capt. James Bedford, 
revenue surveyor, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Rodrigues, of a son. 
y. At Berwres, the lady of the Rev. A. Ham- 
mond, chaplain of the station, of a still-born son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of H. P. Andrew, Esq., 
M.D., of a son. 

11. At Chittagong, the lady of Frances Elson, 
Esci., of a son. 

14. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Brownrigg, ll.M. l3thLt.Inf., of a daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. \V. G. Grief, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the Uance of Maha llaja Dabee- 
kishen Bahadoor, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Heury Palmer, of a daugh- 
ter. 

21 . At Calcutta, the lady of David Ro>s, £»]., 
of a son. 

— At Scramporc, Mrs. J. Rowe, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Martin, of a son. 


X At Dinapore, on bis way to Cawniiore, Mr. 
Frederick Breton. 

5. At Khyouk Phyoo, Arracan, of the Arracan 
fever, Lieut. Augustus Armstrong, artillery. 

10. At Buxar, Mr. Richard Collins, of the Ord- 
nance dei)artinent, aged .%). 

11. At Chandemagore, Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Simon D’Cruze, of Serampore, 
aged 12 years. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. .Anna Marshall, widow, 
aged 90. 

18. x\t C'alcutta, Peter Breton, Esq., superin- 
tend.'tnt of the NativeMedical Institution, aged A3. 

19. At Kishiiaghur, the lady of Lieut. Col. C. 
W. Brooke, (i.3d reel. N.T., aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Evans, aHfstant in 
the Import Warehouse, aged 30. 

— x\t Chandemagore, Mrs. M. A. Dowling, 
aged .‘10. 

20. At Calcutta, J. A. Savi, Esq., of Chander- 
nagore, .'iged7L 

21. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Baptist Hyi>- 
politc, aged 37- 

2:1. At Calcutta, Catherine, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Burridge, master in the pilot service, aged 27. 

24. At Calcutta, Daniel George, son of the Rev. 
Geo. Gogcrly, aged 12 years. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Thompson, aged 17. 

2A. At Calcutta, ^ir. Thomas Vaughan, late 
oiflcer oil board the Dierterivka, aged 30. 

28. At Calciittii, Francis Derozio, Esq., agedAl. 

27. At Garden Retich, F. H. White, Esep, of the 

civil service, ageil 21. 

— At I'alcutta, Mr. R. Henderson, commander 
of the brig Marf'nrut, aged 24. 

29. At Calcutta, llenrieiU, lady of Lieut. Col. 
Duncan McLeod, of engineers, ageil 40. 

jMtetf/- her way from Jessorc, Miss Margaret 
Brae, aged 43. 


i^abras. 


MAllRIA(;F.ji. 

Ocf. 23. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph llypher to 
Miss Florencia (?aitano. 

2A. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Darvcl, mariner, to 
Miss Elizabeth D’Silva. 

30 At Calcutta, C. Hayes, Esq., to E1iza1)cth, 
fourth daughter of the late Wm. Eede, Esq. 

— At Ciucutta, Mr. C. S. Harris, H.C. marine, 
to Miss Mary Armstrong. 

Nov. 2. At Benares, C'apt G. Huish, deputy 
assistant com. gen., to Misa^^HMiriette Matilda 
Lightfoot. 

12. At Saugor, Cajpt. J. S. Winfield, command- 
ing the Bhopal Contingent, to Mrs. Biirrowcs. 

Id. At Calcutta, Mr. Perry to Miss Frances Ca- 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Vop. 18. At Bangalore, the wife of Qu.Most. 
David lliKison, of the Horse Artillery, of a son. 

20. At Madras, the lady of R. Smden, Esq., 
medical storekeeper, of a son. 

20. At Salem, the lady of Dr. Fasken, of a 
daughtc>r. 

2H. At St. Thomas* Mount, the lady of Major 
Jolm Wilson, i:>th N.I., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


18. At Calcutta, Oapt. R. Noyes, of the ship 
HotkUngtont to Eliza iVugusta, eUUst daughter of 
George Shepiiard, Esq. 

20. At Cucutta, Mr. Benjamin Fitch, Mariner, 
to Mrs. Margaret Pye. 

At Calcutta, Mr. F. D'Costa to Miss J. 
Rogers. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. H. A. Wollaston to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Potter, Esq., Umdon. 

24. At CTalcutta, T. C. Robertson, Esq., Bengal 
civil service, to Amelia Jane, eldest daughter of 
tli8 Hon. J. E* Elliot. 


Aug. 14. On board the Proteetor, on his passage 
. ftom Calcutta to the Mauritius, William Henry 
Lyon, Bsq., second son of Wm. W. Lyon, Esq., 
^Fazeley. Staffbrdshire. 

Oet. 18. At Allahabad, Robert Macan, E8q.,as- 
mtant revenue surveyor, Goruckpore Survey. 

29. At Calcutta. Mr. H. P. Brown, fourth officer 
of the H.C. ship RBcovery^ aged23. 

At Calcutta. Mr. G. Gibb, second officer of 
the ship Albion, of Liverpool, aged 21. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. wm. Brown, a midship- 
man of the ship Lady Kennaway, aged 14. 

31. Off Dinapore, of a fever, Edwin Graham, 
•on of the-late Mr. Samuel Greenway, aged lA. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Wilwn Ahmuty, 


provlaloner, aged 30. 
1. At T'alcii 


Alcutta, Colonel Vaughan, of the 
37th redt. N.I., town and fort-major of Fort Wil- 
liam, lmdaid-c[!B-camp to the Governor General. 


Nf/v. 1. At Ooatacamuiid, Neilgherriea, Lieut. 
T. Anderson, 4th regt. L.C., to Mary Grant, eldest 
daughter of Alex. McDonald, M.D., Inverness. 

24. At Aiiriingahad, D. S. Young, Esq., of the 
Madras medical establishment . ana staff surgeon 
to the Aumngabad division of 11. 1-1. the Nizam’s 
troops, to Anne, fourth daughter of John Adam, 
Esfp 


Out. 9. At Madras, Henry Byrne, Esq., Master 
in Equity. 

Nov. 17. At Madras, Miss Georgiana Taylor, 
aged 12 years. 

24. At Calicut, Lieut. Win. Mtlncs, 7th Madras 
L.C7., and adjutant to the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor’s Body Guard, aged 29. 


ISomfiatn 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

POST OFFICE AT BAIIODA. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 18, 1830. — Tlie 
post-office at the residency (jf Buroda 
being abolished, the stuff otfieW at the 
station will take charge of the post-office. 
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The treasure chest now at Deesa is 
abolished, and one will be established at 
Baroda. 

MAJ. GEN. SIR LIONEL SMITH. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 25, 1830. — Maj. 
Gen. Sir Lionel Smith being relieved from 
his duties on the staff of the army of this 
Presidency, the lion, the Governor in 
Council would be wanting in one of his 
most important duties, if he did not ex- 
press in the strongest terms the sense 
entertained of his long and distinguished 
seKviecs. 

During a period of uninterrupted ser- 
vice for twenty-two years, Maj. Gen. Sir 
Lionel Smith has filled high military com- 
mands. llis various services in the field 
have merited and received the approbation 
and tfianks of Government, and have ob- 
tained him well-earned honours from his 
Sovereign. On these services, therefore, 
it is not necessary for Government to 
dwell, but it would be a dereliction of its . 
dut^ and unjust to Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel 
Smith not to express, on this occasion, the 
sense it entertains of the incalculable value 
of his unremitting efforts to promote the 
best interests of the Government, by his 
conduct towards the natives, whether be- 
longing to the army or inhabitants of the 
provinces in which he has been employed. 

Throughout the whole course of his 
service Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith has 
treated all classes of natives with marked 
considemtion and regard. 1'he princes 
and chiefs with whom he has had inter- 
course have been conciliated by his con* 
duct, while the poorest cultivators of the 
field and the lowest cam)) followers have 
found in him a vigilant protector against 
injury or outrage. The conduct of IVIaj. 
Gen. Sir luonel Smith in this respect 
has been calculated, from the confidence 
it imparted and the attachment it pro-* 
diiced, to augment military resources, and 
to advance the reputation of the British 
Goveniment in India. It will be a 
pleasing duty of the Governor in Council 
to bring to the most favoumble notice of 
his superiors in England the various and 
important services of this gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer. 

STATION OF SHOLAPOOR. 

Bombay Casde, No7j, 25, 18.30.— The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the military station of Sho- 
lapoor be annexed to the southern division 
of tlie army. 

The arrangement places the Deputy 
Paymaster at Sholapoor under the orders 
of the Paymaster of the southern division. 

COMMAND OF THE TROOPS IN THE 
i CONCAN. 

Bombay Castlct Nov, .30, 18.^.— The 
Hoii. the Governor in Council is pleased 


•Bombay, Xf 

to direct, that tlie military command of 
the Northern Concan be annexed to that 
of the Southern Concan, and that the joint 
command be denominated the ** Com- 
mand of the Troops in the Concan.*' 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 1, 1830. — JPro- 
damation. — Whereas His Exc. Lieut* 
Gen. Sir Thos. Sidney Beckwith, K.C.B., 
Commandcr-in-chicf of the Army of this 
Presidency, has been appointed provi- 
sionally to take charge of the Government 
of Bombay, 4>n the resignation of the 
same by Maj. Gen. the Hon. Sir John 
Malcolm, o.c.b. and K.L.S., until the arrival 
at Bombay of the individual selected as the 
successor to the Government, it is hereby 
proclaimed that Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, having this day resigned the 
office of Governor of Bombay, and its 
dependencies, and Commander-in-chief 
of the fort and garrison of Bombay, His 
Exc. .Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Thos. 
Sidney Beckwith, K.c. b., has, on the 
date hereof, assumed charge of the office 
of Governor of Bombay, and its depen- 
dencies, and Commander-in-chief of the 
fort and garrison of Bombay, and taken 
the oatlis and his seat under the usual 
salute from the garrison, and all persons 
are required to obey the said Lieut. Gen. 
the Hon. Sir T. S. Beckwith, k.c.b, 
as Governor and President in Council 
accordingly. 

Dec, 1, 1830. — The Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct, that the 
same military honours be paid to Maj. 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b-, and 
K during his residence at Bombay, 
as if lie had continued in possession of 
the goverriinciit up to the period of his 
embarkation. 

Dec. 7, 18.30. — The lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments on the Personal 
Stalf of the Hon. the Governor from the 
Jst inst. : 

Major Thomas Powell, to lie private secretary. 

Capt. John Wilson, to be military secretary. 

GUICAWAR SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 4, 1830. — Die 
situation of deputy assistant adjutant 
general to the Guicawar Subsidiary P'orce 
is abolished from th6 1st instant, and a 
brigade major is substituted for tlie station 
of Baroda. 

STATION OF BKLGAUM. 

Bombay Castle, Dec, 1, 1830.— Tlie 
Hon. the Governor is pleased to direct 
that the station of Bcigaum bc ^ i n aiwi ' 
dered a government command of the 
second cta£s, and that the officers com- 
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manding draw a staff allowance of rupees 
750 per mensem. 

officers' allowances. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 9, 1830.-*The 
Hoii. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to permit Capt. R. Mansfield, the senior 
officer at Seroor, to draw an allowance of 
rupees 200 per mensem, for commanding 
at that station ; and to sanction a staff 
allowance of rupees 100 per mensem, to 
the Suigeon of the Engineer Corps, for 
attending the Auxiliary Horse, and all 
departments and details, sipk, and conva- 
lescent officers who may pass or reside at 
Seroor. 

COLONEL R. H. HOUGH. 

Bombay Castle, Dec, 16, 1830.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, has re- 
ceived with the sincerest feelings of re- 
gret, the intelligence of the death of Col. 
R. H. Hough, milituij ^auditor-general 
of this Presidency, which took place on 
the 14th instant. 

Colonel Hough's long service of thirty 
years was wholly passed in the discharge 
of the delicate, responsible, and arduous 
duties of the Audit Department, to the 
head of which he rose in February, 1821. 
He was distinguished for an extraordinary 
clear, sound, and discriminating judg- 
ment, and an impartial and independent 
mind : he applied these eminent qualities 
with zeal to the execution of his official 
duties, and the striking ability and success 
with which these were performed, are 
amply manifested by the uniform confi- 
dence so justly reposed by his superiors, 
in the decisions and advice of this talented 
and lamented officer, of whose valuable 
and faithful services the deepest sense is 
entertained by the Governor in Council. 

CIVIL ArPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

Dee. 6. Mr. K. (Jhainier, acting second assistant 
to principal collector in Concan. 

9. Mr. Charles Sims, supernumerary second 
assistant to collector of Poona. 

Judinal Department. 

Kev. SO. Mr. John Hind Pclly, assistant judge 
and session judge of Surat/ for detached station of 
Broach. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Nov. 25. The Rev. Henry Jeffreys to be chaplain 
of Colaba, and harbour, from date of Rev. £. 
Mainfraring*8 departure for England. 

The Rev. frr^ Webber to act as chaplain of 
Colaba, and harbour,, while Rev. H. Jeffreys acts 
as garrison chaplain. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay Cattle, Nov. 22. 1830, — Supemum. 
Lieut. Chas. Giberne, 16th N.I., admitted on ef- 


fective strength of ngt ftOm 31st Oct, v. Lukin 
dec. 

Nov. 23.— Surg. C. Kane to be civil surgewi at 
presidency. 

Lieut. C. Boyc, of artlL. to act as Junior de- 
puW com. of stores at presidency, during absence 
of Lieut. J. Sinclair on leave. 

Notf.2R. — Capt. Holland, second assist, com. gen. 
at presidency in southern Mahratta country, to be 
first assbtant commissary geneial. 

Nov. 30.— Assist. Surg. J. Murray to succeed 
Surg. Walker in medical charge of convalescent 
station of Mahabulcshwar. 

Assist. Surg. II. R. Elliott to be civil suigeon at 
Doolla. 

Assist. Surg. M. Baigric, M.D., to be surgeon at 
presidency at Bussorah. 

Lieut. C. Wlchelo, 9th N.I., to be a 3d assist, 
commissary general. 

Lieut. G. Pope, 23d N.I., to act as 3d assist, 
com. gen., during absence of Lieut. Stark on sick 
cert. 

Capt. F. M. Iredell, 16th N.I., to command 
troops at Veerpoor. 

Assist. Surg. J. Don to act as deputy medical 
storekeeper and staff surgeon at Poonah during 
absence of Surgeon Carstairs on sick leave to Neil- 
gherry hills. 

M^. G. Arden, invalid estab., permitted to re< 
tire from service on pension of his rank. 

Lieut. Colonel Willis to command troops In the 
Concan (see General Orders). 

Dec. 1. — Cadet of Engineers Joseph Estridge ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadet of Cavalry W. F. Curtis admitted on esta- 
Ifiishment. 

Dec. 2. — Lieut. W. Macan, 6th N.I., to be can- 
tonment a^utaiit at Bclgaum. 

The following temporary appointments con- 
firineil: — Lieut. F. Farrant, ;kl L.C., to be acting 
adj. to left or detached wing at Hursole, from 2d 
Dec., performing also duties of qu. master’s de- 
partment.— Lieut. L. W. Hart, 22(1 N.I., to act as 
interp. to Giizerat prov. bat. during absence of 
Lieut. Anderson on sick cert.— Ens. P. K. Skinner, 
9th regt., to act as qu. mast, and interp. in llin- 
doostanee to 13th regt.. In room of Lieut. Forbes 
relieved from those duties. — Lieut. Deck, of en- 
gineers, to have charge of suptnrintending engi- 
neer's departiriciitat Ahmednuggur from lUth Nov. 

2d or Or. N.I. Lieut. G. S. Jacob to be adj>, v. 
Freeman proceeding to Europe ; and Kns. S. V. 
Hart to be qu. mast, and interp. in Hindixistance 
language, v. Jacob, both dated 28th Oct. 1830. 

Lieut. Whitlie, Goiundauze bat., to act as de- 
puty com. of stores at Ahmednuggur, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Gibson ; date of order 0th Sept. 

Dec. 4. — Capt. T. Gordon and I.icut. G. J. Mant 
confirmed in situations of assist, adj. gen. and de- 
puty assist, adj. gen. respectively, from 17th Ja- 
nuary 10.30, ill sue. to Cant. T. Leighton tiroceed- 
ed to Europe. — Acting llrigade Mmor Capt. C. 
Crawley brought on fixed estab., v. Mant prom. 

Capt. ri. \V. Gillum permitted, at his own re- 
quest, to resign situation of a deputy assist, adj. 
general, and placed at disposal of cW.-in-chlcf 
for regimental duty. 

Capt. W. J. Browne, 8th N.T., to be a brigade 
major to forces, and to be attached to troops at 
Baroda. 

Capt. Wm. Grenville, H.M. 69th regt., to offi- 
ciate as aid-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Barnes from 7th 
Nov. 

Dee. 6. — Assist. Surg. Thos. McKenzie app. to 
situation of surgeon to Indian navy. 

Dec. 10.— Lieut. J. S. Grant to be assistant to 
inspecting engineer hi Deccan. 

Dec. 11.— Lieut. J. Carr, of invalid estab., to be 
paymaster of pensioiis in Concan. 

Dec. 16.— 8«AN.J. LieuLA.Livingston to be capt., 
V. Neville dec. ; date 6th Dec. 1830.— Supemum. 
Lieut. A. Thomas admitted on effective strength 
of regt. from same date, v. Livingston prom. 

Surg. R. H. Kennedy, M.D., to be surgeon at 
station of Belgaum, to attend on genel il and sta- 
tion staff and on all military details, to be deputy 
sUurckeeiier, and alio to nave charge of lock 
hospital ; the app. to bear date 1st Dee. 1830. 
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^ieut. Col. D. Barr to be military auditor gen.* 

V. Hough dec. ’ 

Returned to dutfft from £f<rosc.->SuTg. Chas. 
Downey. — Lieut. Lowe, Europ. regt. — M. Mcln> 
^re, ditto.— Lieut, fol. P. Lodwick, 3d N.I.— 
Cept. W. C. Illingworth, 2d L.C.— Comet W. T. 
Hay, 3d L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe,— ^ov. 25. M^. W. H. Sykes, 17th 
N.I.— Dec.2. Assist. Surg..!. Lawrence, 12th N.I., 
for health — 13. Eiis* W. O. MacHaiHc, 2l8t N.I., 
for health.— Elis. W. A. Beavan, regt. of Europ. 
inf., for health. 

To Sd/c.— Dec. 1. Lieut H. L. Brahazon, regt. 
of artll.. In extension for twelve months.— 10. 
Lieut. J. S. Unwin, regt. of artll., |for twelve 
months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope, — Nov. 30. Cant. Jas. 
Scott, 23d N.I., for health (eventually to Europe). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivale, 

Nov. 28. — LaNj/mphe. Barbot, from Bordeaux.— 
2!1. II.C. slcxip of warAmherett and Il.C. brig of war 
Tifirria. both from Vingorla. — Dec. 3. II.C. brig of 
war Thetla. from Malabar coast. — 10. Caroline. 
Fewsun, from London and Mauritius.— 1 1. La 
Mulp, llcvicr, from Bordeaux. — 15. iMdy Fevera- 
ham, Ellerby, from New South Wales and Cey- 
lon. 

Depttriures. 

Nov. 20. — Nereue, Endicott, for Salem (Ame- 
rica). — Dec. 3. H.C. brig of war Euphrfttes, for 
Bassadore. — 5. Atwandale. Fergusson, for Lon- 
don. — (i. Mail. Lindsay ; and Medora. Jeflerson, 
both for Liverpool. — tl. H.C. sloop of war Am- 
herst, for Red .Sea. — 10 l!.l\brjgof war Thetis. 
for Surat.— 12. Dorothy, Oarnock, for Liverpool. 
—15. H.C. brig of war Tigris, for Vingorla.— 20. 
Eilzabeth. Urelg, for Greeuock. 

Freight to London (Dec. 10)— jC4 per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

blllTHS. 

Oct. 18. At .Surat, the lady of Maj. Moor, com- 
manding artillery, S.D.A.. of a son. 

27. In camp, Deesa, the lady of F. Sheppec, 
Esq., surgeon to the European llegt., of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dec, 1. AtDapoolee, .Southern Concan, the lady 
of Henry Willis, Esq., of a son, still-born. 

4. At Mazagon, Mrs. .Sargon, of a daughter. 

12. At Back-Bay, Mrs. M'Velgh, of a son, still- 
born. 

15. At Eden Hall, Mazagon, the lady of Capt. 
Illingworth, 2d regt. L.C., of a daughter. 


Crfflon. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At Colombo, Oct. 4, 18.^0, Captain 
Thomas J. Grant, of H.M. ^8th regt., 
WAS tried under the following charges : 

** 1st. For conduct unbecoming the cha. 
racter of an olliccr, and highly subversive 
of military discipline, in behaving in a 
disrespectful and unbecoming manner to- 
wards me, his commanding officer, on the 
night of the 11th Sept., at the mess of the 
5Hth regt., on the occasion of a public 
dinner, given at the inspection of the regi- 
ment, by positively insisting that a toast 
proposed by him should be drunk before 
one proposed by me, and for actually giv- 
ing such toast, contrary to my expressed 
wish and desire. 

“ 2d. For having, when desired by me, 
on the occasion referred to, to sit down^ 
quitted the mess- table, in conjunction and 
ill a buiiy with several oilier officers, thereby 
evincing and setting an example, of party 
spirit towards me, liis commanding officer, 
such acts being to the prejudice of good 
order, and subversive of all military disci- 
pline. 

“ (Signed) Millkk Clifford, 

“ Lieut. Col. Com. 58th regt.** 

The court found him guilty of the first, 
but not guilly of the second charge. He 
was sentenced to he reprimanded. 

On the 24th of the same month, Capt. 
W. Sadleir, 58th regt., was also tried for 
similar conduct, and on the same occa- 
sion ; he, too, was found guilty of the 
first charge, and in part guilty of the se. 
cond, and sentenced to be reprimanded. 
I'he other officers who took part in the 
proceeding w'erc to take the censure of the 
court as applicable to them equally as to 
Capl. Sadleir 


Singaporr. 

BIRTH. 

N0V.4O. The lady of Thos. O. Crane. Esq., of 
a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Sept. 25. At Bhooj, the Rev. Jameti Gray, mi- 
litary chajilain in Cutch. formerly one of the 
masters of the High School of Edinburgh. He 
was a zealous promoter bf the Gospel, and at the 
time of his death was actively engaged in trans- 
lating the New Testament into the Cutchee lan- 
guage. 

Oct. 21. At Macao. China, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, Lieut. Alex. S. Pem- 
berton, of the Bombay Horse Artillery, in his 2ist 


^ 27. In camp, Deesa. the wife of F. Sheppee. 
Esq., surgeon to the European Regiment. 

New. 2.5. At Bombay, the Hon.Sir James Dewar. 
Knt., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature at tills presidency. , ^ ^ 

Dee. 5. At Seroor. Capt. John Neville, of the 
8th regt. N.I.. aged 28. 

14. At Bombay, Colonel R. H. Hough, military 
auditor-gmeral of this presMency. 

— At Tanna, Edward Riley, garrison se^eant- 
mnlCNT. Hf served the Hon. Company a period of 

31 y6ftT9e 

. 17. At Colabehf Elizahetb, wife of Mr. Charles 
Winton, in her Itith year. 


DEATJfS. 

Oct. 30. Mr. Slamuel Sweeting, aged 22.. 

— Capt. Culley, 2d regt. Bengal N.I. 

Nov, 6. Mr. Robert G. McGuire, lately head 
constable of Singapore, aged 33. 


ifRalarra. 

MARRIAGE. 

Oct. 9. The Rev. Robert Burn, chaplain at Sin- 
gaiKire, son of the late Major General Bum, Royal 
Marines, to Emily Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
late W. H. Hayes, Esq., resident or Laye, west 
coast of Sumatra. 


i&t* fibrlrna* 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 25, 1831. Lieut. Charles Dallas, of the Hon. 
Company’s Bengal artillery, and son of General 
Charles Dallas, governor and comroander-in-chief 
of St. Helena, to Miss Penelope Young, oWj' u’lSI*** 
vlving daughter of the late Capt. Stephen Young, 
of the St. Helena regiment. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, Ajml 15. 

lEasUlndia Company's Charter . — On 
the motion of Mr. C. Grant, it was re- 
solved that notice be given that the sum 
of £1,207,559. 15». and all arrears of an- 
nuity payable in respect tliereof, being the 
remainder of the capital, stock, debt or 
sum, due from the public to the United 
Company of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the East-Indies, will be redeemed 
and paid off on tlic 22d April 183^^1, agree- 
able to the power of redemption contained 
in the act, 53 Geo HI. cap. 155; and 
ordered that the Speaker do, on the 22d 
April 1831, signify, by writing, to the 
United Company the said regulation of 
the House. • 

April 18. 

East-India Committee . — The name of 
Sir John Malcolm (who took his scut on 
the 14th for Launceston) was added to 
this Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

REDUCTION OF THE DUTIES ON TEAS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A law has passed the American Con. 
gress, and which is to come into opera- 
tion on the 1st January 18.32, wlicreby a 
very oonsideniblc reduction, more than 
one-half, — is made in the rate of duty pay- 
able on teas imported ; viz. : 

Present duties, per lb. Direct in Otherwise 
N.S.vessels. imported. 


Imperial, gunpowder, and goniec . Ti^X-ts. (iScts. 

Hyson, and young Hyson 4(i .Od 

Hyson skin, and otlicr greens . . . . 2U 
Souchong and other blacks, except 

bohea 2.*i .14 

Bohea 12 14 

Future duties, per lb. 

Imperial, gun]>owder, and gomec . .17 

Hyson, and young hyson lU * 27 

Hyson skin, and utlier greens 12 20 

Souchong and other blacks, except 

bohea 10 18 

Bohea 4 6 


The duty on coHee is to be reduced 
from 5 cents to 1 cent per lb. ; and that 
on cocoa, from 2 cents to 1 cent. The 
diminution of revenue from these* reduc- 
tions is estimated at three millions of dol- 
lars, which will not be felt, as the annual 
receipts exceed the expenditure by at least 
ten niillions of dollars. 

nXCCAN TRIZX MONEY. 

The following protest, by a member of 
the Prize Committee in Lieut. Col. Me 
Dowall’s detachment, against the Nas- 
suck^reasure being distributed to the gene- 
ral-^M^ v. was presented to the Lords of 
the .’treasury in March last. 


Protest on behalf of Lieut. Colonel Me Dowall’s 
detachment, employed in 1818 in the reduction 
of the provinces of Guntorry and Kandeish, 
against the treasure found and secured by that 
detachment atNassuck in May 1818 being distri- 
buted to the co-operating divisions of the armies 
at large in India ; and in direct contradiction to 
the principle and spirit of actual capture or con- 
structive capture, where it could ne admitted, 
established by the Lords of the Treasury in 
their sittings trom 1828 to 1825 and 1826, for the 
following reasons, and only deviated from in the 
last sitting on grounds and assumptions urged 
by tlie counsel of the Marquess of Hastings, as 
unfair as they were erroneous and unfounded. 

I. Because, on the breaking up of the Dcccan 
army on the .list March 1818, Lieutenant Colonel 
McDowairs detachment of part of H.M. 1st Foot, 
M. E. Rogt.,2d and IStii N.I., artillery, engineers, 
cavalry, aiul pioneers, equipt for fleld and siege 
service, with oattering train, were, distinctly from 
any other object or co-operating detachment or 
army, sent under the controul of Captain Briggs, 
as civil commissioner, fur the reduction of the pro- 
vinces of Guntorry and Kandeish, and for no other 
seTA’ice at the time contemplated. 

II. Because the Mon. Mr. Elphinstone, in the 
letter subjoined, states, that the treasure found 
txinccalcd in Nassuck had been, on the surrender 
of Singhur, removed from one of the hill forts in 
Guntorry, and by order of the native agent con- 
troul ing that country and Singhur, removed and 
buried in Nassuck. 

HI. Because Singhur was compelled, after a 
heavy bombardment by the force under Brig. Gen. 
Pritzicr, to surrender on the 2d of March 1818; 
and if the dread of quicker operations and the 
hopelessness of further opposition induced the 
agent to disiurb and remove the treasure in ques- 
tion, even from a scat of his more distant con- 
trol, and that such removal of the treasure, re- 
sulting from the successful operations of a divi- 
sion (Brig. Gen. Pritzlor) of the Deccan army, liad 
been effecletl within the period of the 3l8t March, 
the date of the dissolution of the Deccan army, 
the place or deposit of such treasure, as was 
actually and virtually the Ciise,” being in posses- 
sion on the 0th fif April of a detachment of tho 
Dcccan army (Lieut. Col. McDowall’s) ought, if 
not on the ground of equity and right, at least of 
gencrosit) , be considered as the prize of the Dec- 
can army. 

IV. Because, admitting this claim of the Deccan 
army, on the ditterence of nine days of time from 
its breaking up on the .list March to the 0th of 
April, tho first occupation of Nassuck, to be ques- 
tioned, I.ieut. Col. McDowall’s detachment was in 
possession of the fortress of Unkie on the 5th 
April, having been surrendered without opposition 
on a summons corresponding with that of the 
.agent of .*^lnghur, ** if not the self and same 
agent," and delivered by Capt. Briggs to the kille- 
dar, who, however, in the interim, between the 
summons to surrender on the 4th, and the actual 
surrender on the 5th April, contrived to send away^ 
during ihe night, treasure to great amount on an 
elephant to Nassuck. and the same elephant, on 
Lieut. Col. McUowaU’s detachment’s arrival at 
Nassuck, was found there, the treasure it convey- 
ed thither secreted, and a refusal to search for 
such treasure, currently reported to be there, made 
by Capt. Briggs to the Prize Committee of the de- 
tachment. 

V. Because as the name of the fortress from 
whence the Nassuck treasure, as described in the 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstone's letter, has not been given, 
nor the date of the removal of such treasure to 
Nassuck; and as no fortress in Guntorry, up to 
6th of April, had surrendered, and Lieut-CoL 
M’Dowalrs detachment being the only first British 
force that entered during the then existing war, 
and as no less than 21 forts, and oftlicsetwo, after 
a severe and smart service, surrendered, there is 
every reason to conclude that those treasures. If 
not altogether, at least in a large portion, had 
been removed from Unkie on the^^ery night 
(4th April) of Its being summoned to surrender. 
If, therefore, such has been the case, and Lieu t. 
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CoU M'fhmairi cavaliy on the 0tb entering and KhandeUh» a want of candour and consideration 
posming Nassuck, and the fwiie committee pro- towards the detachment marked the conduct of 
hibitcd from a search after this treasure, and the Captain Briggs, not only in the aflUr of the Nas- 
place of its concealment ** between the first occu- stick treasure, but in permitting, to the prejudice 

nation of Nassuck (9th April), and the surrender of the prise of the army, the entire personal pro- 

bv force of Trimbuck.” becoming known to the perty of Trimbuckjee, who was arrested without 

civil commissioner, this ofiiccr employing the de- opiKMition, being with some of his family and 

tachment to secure the house, to ilig up the tree- seeking refuge under the supposed amnesty ofibred 

sure, and escort It in a sumbrii to Chandorc all to the unfortunate and fugitive, to be applied by 

these }H>lnt8 considered, surely place the treasure o favoured individual to mmself and his cavalry. 

. within the rule of actual or constructive capture. That this property, by the prisoner Trimbuckjee’s 

and the isolated nature of the service, distinctly own account, was two lacs of rupees : by (?aptain 

the reduction of Guntorry and Khandeish without Briggs’ account, some months after, he stated it to 

any intervention or interference foreign to that be only 60,(XH). 

detachment of extra troops or aid, the treasure X. Because a corresponding want of discretion 
itself being all along lodged or located in the pro- and of candour on the part of Captain Briggs, 
Vince of Guntorry, the object of iu removal being prohibited the presence of any European officer of 
to secure It, and to evade or prevent its falling Licut.-CnL .Ni'BowaH’s detachment from being 
■ Into the hands of the conquerors, the object of the present whilst and when the treasure was dug up 

civil commissioner to claim it for the government m Nassuck by the pioneers, and guarded by the 

of the East-Indla Company ; but that of the army, soapoys of the detachment, because no account or 

the legitimate one of prize to themselves as cap- inventory of the treasure was allowed to be taken 
tors, and without whose assistance, and security by the prize committee ; because the treasure con- 
afTorded to the treasure, the civil commissioner had veyeit to Chandore was there opened, broken up, 
neither the means of safeguard for it, nor auffi- and partly disposed of to the mint and shrafts, 
dent confidence in his own immediate retinue for ** bankers,** at the will and agency alone of Captain 
its due protection. Briggs ; and finally, because what was valued by 

VI. Because the counsel of the Marquis of the Peishwah’s agent at 79 lacs of rupees, only 

Hastings, in the sitting of December lljl}.') and realized 15 lacs on its sale. 

January liUfi, opposed the principle of actual cap- XI. Because, as to the assumptions made liy the 

ture iKMiig extenaed to Lieut.-Col. M’DowaU's de- Marquis of Hastings* counsel against Lieut.-CoI. 
tachment in the Nassuck case, on the grounds of M'DowaU’s detachment, that it was in pursuit of 
the detachment being at the time on revenue ser- Peishwah in May. The Pcishwnh was at that 

vicej that the Peishwah in his flight left the trea- holly pressed, and followed by Generals 

sure at Nassuck; that the detachment was, at the Doveton, Smith, and C'olonel Adam, 3 or 400milcs 
time of the treasure being discovered, in pursuit of ^ BJC* eastward of Guntorry ; that the Peishwah’i 
the Peishwah, and merely passing by tne town ; »!^g did not waive or fly at the time in any fort or 

that the Mahratta flag had ceaseef to fly on any place. This the detachment knew ana felt to 
fortress or place; all, and each of which, were mere their cost in their operations to the end of July 
assumptions, untrue and palpable inventions of BWH before Mallegf)wn, where the same stubborn 
the opiKMite counsel to prejudice the cLaiuis of Hag that flew there in November 1817 was only 
Lieut.-CoL M*Dowall*8 dctaclimcnt. lowered by the blowing up of the fortress, and 

VII, Because the amount of the elephant cap- «« surrender, with a loss of flve*otlicers killeil, and 

tured in Nassuck in April, and the amount of elglit wounded, and of nearly 100 killed and wound- 
some silver articles and plate found in May amongst a>ul tis to the detachment being on revmuc 

the treasure concealeti in Nassuck, were carrietl “wty where not a foot of grouiul belonged to us 
to account of Licut.'Col. M'Dowall’s detachment until reducetl by Lieut.-Col. M'l)owall*s dctach- 
as prize, and distributed to them accordingly, but nient, — the very pretence of such an argument was 
upon the most unreasonable jirinciplc, excluding absurd. 

them from the 6u/* of treasure secreted and dug Xll. Because, on these different points and alle- 
out from the samo-plts and house. That a sense gallons, the most positive and distinct contradic- 
of duty and reuicct for their honourable masters tions were given, by memorials from Colonels 
alone prevent^ Licut.-Col. M'Dowall’s detach- Andrews and Crosdafle of the said detachment, 
ment, with the treasure (’f Nassuck for days in Affidavits, also disproving the statements made by 
their possession to Chandore, from dealing with tne Marquis of Hastings^ counsel, had been sent 
U, as to examination by the prize committee, as from India by Colonel M'Dowall, and Captain 
the other prize property taken at Unkic, Raydcer Clarke from Paris. That Lord Liverpool directed 
and Trinibuck; that the only doubt on the minds those papers to be submitted again to their lord- 
of the prize committee existed as to whether or not ships, even after the final decision was supposed 
the place of concealment of the treasure, having to be made ; but that a controuling or interfering 
been discovered by the Hou. Mr. Elphinstone, the power prcventeil any hearing or attention to the 
East-lndia Company’s government might have re-consideration of the subject, and that the prime 
claimed it for themselves, on the ground of ito minister’s injunction was over-ruled, 
licing a tame capture, or one made without any — T . « . . 

positive resistance attending its possession and Copy of Mr. Elphinstone s letter to Mr. Adams, 
transmit; but subseciueiitly the property having Camp, near Poonah, May 19, 1818. 

been adjudged by his late Most Gratuous Majesty «« Sir,— I have the honour to enclose copies of 
to the army as prize, there remained no doubt on various Letters that have passed between General 
the minds of Lieut.-Col. M’DowaU's detachment Doveton, Captain Briggs, Colonel M'Dowall, and 
that the principle of actual capture, as established the Prize Agents in Khandeish, and myself, regard- 
by the Lords of the Treasury, would extend to Ing some treasure found at Nassuck. The pro- 
the Nassuck treasure, and was only aflected or perty alludetl to was lodged in a fort in Guntorry, 
weakened by the distortions and misrepresentation belonging to the agent of Roop Rain Chandry. 
of facts before their lordships. When Lmgur surrendercil, the agent ordered ms 

VI r. Because Mr. Elphinstone was misled by the other forts to be made over to us, and warned the 
report of Captain Briggs, stating that Nassuck persons entrusteil with the treasure to remove it : 
was occupied by his. Captain B., sebundles, " ir- they did so, and concealed it in a private house 
regular troops,” on the loth of April 1818; and at Nassuck; but the place of its concealment be- 
which, if such had been the case, and that Capt. 1). coming known to the agent, he conceived himself 
had rested satisfied in recovering and conveying at liberty to disclose it to me; 1 immediately wrote 
away the treasure subsequently found at Nassuck, a minute description of tlie place where the trea- 
with the assistance of those men alone, a just bar sure was hidden to Captain Briggs, who managed 
of pretension to the prize would have been op- with much sagacity and address to secure the 
posM to Licut-Col. M* Dowall’s detachment ; but whole. The value is said, by the Chandry’s agent, 
ten years aRer (1828), Captain Briggs, calculating to be 7(} lacs of rupees ; but, independent of the 
on die destiny of that treasure, anil unwilling to chance of exaggeration, the property (being chiefly 
affect materially the meritaof the detachmrat with , jeweb) is not of a descriptiou likely to sell for its 
which he now claims participation in prize pro- full value. 

perty, even at this late hour, corrects his former r b necessary to mention that the occupation 
repot ts by a note in his tract on the Nassuck af- of Nassuck, by Captain Drigg’s sebundies, was re- 
fairs: " Tkat It must be admitted Lieut.-Col. |H)rted to me, in a letter dated 10th of April last. 
M'Dowall’s^valry were (here, also meaning at The detachment was then only at or near 
Nassuck, on the lOth April.” . „ , , . . « . 

IX. Because throughout the service of Lieut.- * Captain Kennedy, Lieutenants Davies, Nattes, 

Col. M- Dowall’s detachment in Guntorry and Vf ilkiuson, Egan. 

Miat Jour, N.S. Vol.5.No. 17. (iO 
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Mid did not reach Nanudc till the 20th or 21st of 
that month. 

** I have the honour to be> &c. 

M. J. Elphinstons. 

To John Adams* Esq. 

Statement taken on the 3d, May, 1018, regarding 
the circumstances which led to the occupation 
of the town of Nassuck, and the discovery 
afterwards in that place of jewels and tre^ure 
belonging to Badjee Row. said to be of the 
value of seventy-six lacs of rupees. 

When the detachment 1 command moved to- 
wards the Gungtorry province, beginning of last 
April, Captain Briggs, who was directed to act 
under the Hon, Mr. Elphinstone, sole commis- 
sioner for the settlement of the territory con- 
quered from the Peishwah, applied to me for 300 
auxiliary horse, to send forward with some se- 
bundles to summon and take possession of Nas- 
suck. 

The surrender of Unkie Tunkie, on the 5th of 
this month, and the approach of the detachment, 
as well as the appearance of the horse and sebun- 
dies. Induced the inhabitants of that town to take 
protection. After the fall of Rajdier the evacua- 
tion in consequence of Incltie, Dhoorup, and 
some other hill-forts of less note, the detachment 
marched towards Tritnbuck, and on the 19th 
encamped within a mile of Nassuck, vfhere it 
remained for two days; during this time the 
Prize Committee gained positive information tliat 
property to a very large amount liclonging to 
Bamee Row was concealed in the town. 

Major Andrews, the president, applied to me to 
be permitted to search for it ; 1 sent this letter to 
Captain Briggs, who wrote in reply Uiat he could 
not allow a search without permission of the sole 
commissioner ; this was on the 21st of April. 

Meantime I marched the detachment to the 
si^e of Trirahuck ; after the fall of that fortress, 
on the 29th, I returned to the Neighbourhood of 
Na^uck: at this time an answer to Major An- 
drews’ application for making the search was anxi- 
ously looked for. 

On the Ist of May Captain Briggs requested to 
•peak with me. He told me he had just rcceiverl 
a letter of great consequence from the Hon. Mr. 
Elphinstone, cm the subject of concealed treasure 
belonging to Badjee Row in the town of Nassuck ; 
he then read that part of the letter which men- 
tioned the street and house where it was hidden, 
as well as the name of the man who had charge of 
it. After some conversation regarding the best 
plan to secure it, it was agrecxl that I should take 
a party of pioneers, and a detachment of seapoys, 
and go early next morning with Captain Briggs 
Into Nassuck. Shortly after, 1 took Captain 
D^lgg* aside, and told him the seapoys and pio- 
neers would be ready at gunfire: he then said he 
would first ascertain, by going in by himself, if the 
man was In the town, anti afterwards would write 
to me to bring in the pioneers and seapoys. 

He accordingly went in next morning, and in 
the course of tne day I received a note front 
Cwtain Briggs saying that he could not gain any 
Information regarding the man, but added, it will 
be as well to send in the pioneers and seapoys : 1 
ordered them off, and as it was late, I recom- 
mended that guards should be placed over the 
liouse during the night, and that 1 should be with 
him early next morning. 

I accordingly went in, and found that the 
Jewels, dec. had been dug up during the night, 
and secured by the regular troops of the decach- 

IDfiSlt. 

I then called on Captain Briggs, who related 
the circumstances and particulars, and told me at 
the same time, that silver articles to the amount 
of 12,000 rupees luut also been discovered with the 
Nassuck Jewels, and that those articles had been 
brought Into Nassuck from a hill-fort, a depen- 
dency of Trhnbuck. He then requested I would 
send a money-tumbril to lodge the treasure, which 
1 did, and afterwards detached a company under 
an European officer to escort it to camp. 

(Signed) Andxeiv M*Doivall, , 
Lieut-Col. Commanding det. Hyd. Subs, force. 

t THB king's levees. 

following were among the nume- 
rous presentations 

Fe^uarff 23.— Capt. Carstin, Rcngal englnccts. 


Lieut. Col. Peddle, on his appointment to the 
.3l8t re^. 

Mr. Wllmot Horton, on his appointment as go« 
vemor of Ceylon. 

Lieut. Trevelyan, Bombay artillery, on his re- 
turn to India. 

March 2. — Mr. Adrian D'Eplnay, delegate of the 
Inhabitants of Mauritius. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas, late senior chaplain to the 
Hon. E. I. Company at Madras. 

March 9.— Ens. Buckley, on his return flrom 
India. 

March 18.— MaJ.Gen.Sir John Malcolm,G.C.D.» 
on his return from India. 

Capt. Cockell, on his return from India. 

Lieut. Stanford, on bis return tvom India. 

March 23.— Capt. May,on hb return from India. 

March 38.— Mr. Herbert Compton, on his ap- 
pointment to be chief justice of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay. 

Lieut. Henry Lloyd, Bengal army. 

Ajirit 13.— Mr. Cooper, advocate general of Mau- 
ritius. 

Sir James Urmston, 

AurU 20.— Mr. Mead Waldo, late of the Ceylon 
civil service, on receiving permission to assume the 
name and arms of W aldo. 

Mr. Bayard, on his return from Madras. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Archibald Camiibell, on appoint- 
ment to the lieutenant-governorship of New 
Brunswick. 


fATAl. OPERATION ON A CHINESE. 

A native of China, named lio-Lo, a 
labourer in the factory at Canton, born 
in one of the boats in tlic liocca Tigris, 
aged 3*2, was admitted into Guy's Hospital 
last month, in order to undergo an opera- 
tion to remove a large tumour on the 
lower part of the belly, extending from 
beiieuth tiie umbilicus |o the anterior 
border of the anus, with winc^ he had 
been afidieted for ten years. It hud en- 
larged so ra])idly during the last three 
years that it hung down to his toes,* and 
the unfortunate man was able to walk only 
by holding his body back. An English 
surgeon visiting Canton (who bad been^ 
a pupil of Sir A. Cooper), prevailed upon 
the Chinese authorities to suffer the un- 
fortunate man to proceed to England, as 
he wished, for advice, and he embarked 
in the II. C. S. Duchess of Athol, whidi 
arrived in March. Mr. Aston Key be- 
ing the attendant) surgeon at the time of 
tlie admission of llo-I5, he was placed 
under the care of this experienced pro- 
fessor ; and on the 9th April the opera- 
tion was performed by Mr. Key, in the 
large anatomical theatre, before Sir A. 
Cooper, and a crowd of eminent medical, 
scientific, and other persons : the theatre, 
which holds nearly LOGO persons, was 
crammed. Ho-L5 was ushered into the 
theatre in high and buoyant spirits, na- 
tural to him; and the operation com- 
menced; Mr. Key being assisted through- 

The tumour, after separation, weighed fifty- 
six pounds avoirdupob, besides three or four 
pounds of fluid lost during the operadhn. Its clr- 
cumferMice, when detached from the body, was 
exactly four feet 1 Its texture was stcatomatous, 
like udder. 
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out by Sir A. Cooper, Mr. Calloway, Mr. 
B. Cooper, Dr. Addison, Mr. Morgan, 
and other eminent individuals collected 
with the hospital. 

The patient being laid on the table, 
reclining on pillows, the operation was 
commenced by making two eliptical inci- 
sions from the outer margin of the pe- 
duncle of the tumour to the spinous 
process of the pubes on each side. The 
knife was tlieu carried forward along the 
upper jiart of the tumour, so as to raise 
a flap of integument, which was turned 
’back. A semilunar incision was then 
made on each side, and two daps of in- 
tegument detached. These incisions 
exposed some very large siilKnitaneons 
veins, which afforded considerable haemorr- 
hage, and were obligc<l to be secured by 
ligatures before the operation could pro- 
ceed. The neck of the tumour was next 
detached from above, and the spermatic 
cords laid bare. The mass of the tumour 
w'as finally dissected by a few strokes of 
the knife from the perinaeiim, and the 
lower daps of the integument being 
turned back, it became entirely detached 
from the patient's body. During the 
whole of the operation, the patient a])- 
peared to be unusmally affected by the loss 
of blood, which, in the whole of the opem- 
tion, did not exceed sixteen ounces, en- 
tirely venous. Tlie only arteries, besides 
those of the cords, requiring to be secured, 
were two small ones at the upper part of 
the swelling, from wliich not more than 
half an ounce of blood escaped. Tlie 
patient continuing to he faint after the 
operation was completed, small quantities 
of brandy were administered, as it had 
been during its progress, and time was al- 
lowed him before dressing the wound to 
recover. In the mean time, many gentle- 
men who were present {among whom was 
Sir A. Cooper) left the theatre, in the 
expectation that he would speedily rally 
from his faintness. Fresh air was allowed 
to blow over him, and warm applications 
were applied to his feet and chest; but 
his fainting condition beginning at length 
to excite apprehensions in the mind of 
the surgeon, brandy was freely injected 
into the stomach without producing any 
re-action of the heart ; and it appear- 
ing evident, that without sonic further 
measures, the heart’s action would alto- 
gether cease, transfusion of blood was had 
recourse to, and eight ounces (wiiich wxre 
kindly furnished by a medical pupil) w'cre 
thrown into the vein of the arm- AM ef- 
forts, however, proved vain ; he sunk and 
expired. 

It is said that no person was in attend- 
ance on Ho- L5, during the operation, who 
understood Chinese. This ought not to 
have been tfie case. An account in one 
of the papers states that a spectator, hav- 
ing some knowledge of the language, re- 


lates that the exclamations of the unfor- 
tunate man, just previous to the fainting 
fit before the tumour W'as finally removed, 
were, “ Unloose me ! unloose me !” — 
“Water! help! w’atcrl let me go I” 
The last articulate sounds he w^as heard 
to utter w^ere, “ Let it he ! let it remain 1 
I can bear no more ! unloose me !** The 
fatal result of the operation is attributed 
to the shock inflicted upon his nervous 
system by the operation, and to the loss 
of a quantity of venous blood, which an 
ordinarily healthy European would have 
borne without any dangerous effects. 

In the post-mortem examination of the 
body tliere W’as nothing remarkable ex- 
cept the unusual appearance of a great 
number of w’orms, resembling our com- 
mon garden worm, and of an enormous 
size. The circumstance of many of the 
blood vessels, proceeding from the tu- 
mour, being unusually large and distended 
is, however, deserving of notice. Some 
of tiiese veins were half an inch in dia- 
meter. 

The body was buried in the burial 
ground belonging to Guy's Hospital, on 
the 19th, after laying in state two days, 
daring whieli the hospital w^as literally 
besieged by crowed s. 

ELECTrON OF DiaECTOftS. 

A ballot W'as taken at the East- India 
House on the 13th April, for the election 
of six Directors, in the room of William 
Astell, Esq., George Smith, Esq., Camp- 
bell Marjorihanks, Esq., Charles Elton 
Prescott, Esq., John Masterman, Esq., 
and Russell Ellice, Esq., who go out by 
rotation. At six o’clock the glas.sc5 wore 
closed and delivered to the scrutineers, 
wdio reported that the election had fallen 
oil John Furlies, Esq., John Loch, Esq., 
Charles Mills, E.sq., Henry Shank, £.sq., 
James Stuart, Esq,, and Henry St- 
John Tucker, E.sq. — On the follow- 
ing day a Court of Directors w'as held, 
when the six newdy- elected Directors 
took the oath and their sears. Robert 
Campbell, Esq-, and John Goldsborougli 
Uuvcnshavv, Esq., were chosen chairman 
and deputy chairman for the year en- 
suing. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF BOMBAY. 

St. James's Palace, March 30. — The 
King W'as this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Herbert 
Compton, Esq., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay. 

BAM MOHUN ROY. 

This distingui.shed Hindu has arrived 
in England. He landed at Liverpool, 
from the Albion, on {he 8th ApriljSjy^d,^^.. 
has since come to London, where be is 
already an object of great curiosity. 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 


March 27. H. C. S. BenokkiiMra, Mato, Irom 
China 4th Dec. ; off Portland.— 28. H.C.S. Orwelh 
laaarlce. from China 6th Dec. ; off Portland.— 28. 
H.C.S. General HarHe, Stanton, from China 13th 
Doc. ; off Falmouth.— 31. H.C.S. Mkiiuburghj 
from China 89th Nov. ; off Scilly.— 2. Fanny, 
Latour, from Batavia ; off Saicombe. — 4. Janet, 
llodfFm, from Bombay 18th Nov. ; at G^reenock. 
—6. Royol Charlotte, Dudman, from China and 
Singapore; off Falmouth.— 8. Abel T«emo«, B^, 
from Batavia 22d Nov.s in the Tcxel.— 8. IS/isa- 
both, Greig, from Bombay mh D^.; at Greeii- 
ock.— H. Dorothy, Gamock, from Bombay 12th 
Dec.; at Liverpool.— 8. Albion, M'LihhI, from 
Bengal 2.'>th Nov., and Cape 22nd Jan. ; at Liver- 
pool.— 9. Emma, Irwin, from Mauritius 31st Dec. ; 
at Gravesend. — ^9. Anastasia, Serjeant, from Mau- 
ritius Ist Dec. ; at Gravesend.- 9. Mail, Lindsay, 
from Bombay Cth Dec. ; at LiverpooL — Soj^iia, 
Elley, from Manilla 13th Oct., and Singapore 18th 
Nov.; at (Jravesend.- 9. 4/riea, Skelton, from 
Ceylon 2.5th Nov., and Cape 2Uth Jan.; at Gr.y^ 
end.— <>. Ada, Foster, from Cane 3d Jan. ; at Bris- 
tol. — Id. H.C.S. Macqueen, Lindsay, from China 
4tb Dec. ; at Gravesend.— 10. H. C. S. AbercromlAa 
Rbliinson, Innes, from China 3i)th Nov., and Cape 
6th Feb. : at Deal.— la Enchantress, Drew, from 
Bengal 25th Nov., and Cape 22nd Jan. ; at Graves- 
end— 10. Kermoell, Armstrong, ftom Mauritius 
84th Dec.; at Gravesend — Delnford, Clayton, 
from Mauritius 8th Dec.; at Cowes.— 11. Ifiti- 
pturates, Buckham, flrom Bengal 22nd Oct., aim 
Cape 2lBt Jan. ; at Gravesend. — 11. Oriental, Le id- 
er, from Bombay (sailed Alipee 18th Nov.) and 
Cape 23rd Jan.; at Gravesend.— 11. Pero, H utter, 
from Mauritius 20thDcc.; at Deal.- 11. lI*C*i»» 
Idtndon, Smith, from China 18tii Dec.; at Deal. 
— n. Adrian, Sadler, ftom DaUvla 18th Nov. ; at 
Plymouth.— 11. Mersey, Sharpe, from Mauritius 
.30th Nov. ; at Liverpool.— 12. Arab, Farrier, from 
Penang 7th Nov.; at Deal.— 12. Skeene, Ander- 
son, from Mauritius 12th Dec. ; off the Wight.— 
Hoop, Meyer, from Batavia; off Portland. — 
15 . Annandale, Fergusson, from Bombay 5th Dec.; 
at Gravesend— 15 . Medora, Jefferson, from Bom- 
bay, 7th Dec. ; off Cape Clear (for Liverpool)— 
CoUingwood, Snipe, from Bengal 28th Nov.; 

at Liverpool 19. Welcome, Bnchannan, from 

Mauritius: at Greenock— 26. Bland, Callan, from 
Bengal 26tli Dec., and Cape 13th Feb. ; off Ports- 
mouth.— 27. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, from Ben- 

S 1 26th Dec., and Cape 16th Feb. ; off the Wight 
at and home in eight months aud twenty-seven 
ys). 

Departures. 

March 23. Fortune, Campbell, for Bombay ; from 
Greenock.— 24. Palcinhano, WillLs, for New South 
Wales ; from Cove of Cork.— 27* Camden, FuU hcr, 
for New South Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal. 
—28. Waiblington, Crosby, for Mauritius; from 
Deal.— 29. Hopeful, Mailers, for Cape and Algoa 
Bay : ftom Deal.— 29. Sir Francis Burton, Reid, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 31. iSjyjwfe#*, Au- 
wyll, for Mauritius; from Grayesend. — April J. 
Geotviana, Thompson, for New South Wales 

J with convicts); from Deal.—.!. Ja7ie, Baigrie, for 
;ork and Van Diemen's Land (with convicts) ; 
ftom Deal.— 4. Rambler, Paulin, for Cape: from 
DeaJ— 7* Circassian, Douthwaite, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth (12th Falmouth).— 7. 
Terra Novo, Kelso, for Cape ; from Deal. — ll.&'a- 
roA, Colombine,' for Bombay ; from Deal. — 12. Ca- 
rolina Augusta, Webb, for Batavia, Singapore, and 
Manilla; from Liverpool.— 12. Vihelin, .Steplien- 
■on, for Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales; 
from Portsmouth.— 14. Mountstimrt-Elphinstone, 
Thompson, for Madras and Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth— 14. Proteus, Brown, fur Van Diemen’s 
Land (with convicts) ; ftom Portsmouth. — IG. HA- 
ward Colston, Reynolds, for Bengal ; from Liver- 
pool. — 17. Vare, Fawcett, for Van Diemen’s Land 
and New South Wales: from Liverpool.— 19. H.C.S. 

Dudman, for China: from Deal.— 19. 
tralia. Sleight*, for New South Wales; from Deal. 
—26. H, C. S. R(Me, Marquis, for China: from 
DeM.— 20. H.C.S. DukeofYtmk, Locke, for China; 
from Deal— 20. H.C.S. Waterloo, Blakeley, for 
ChlpA; from Deal— 20. Elizabeth, TieAiM, for New 
Wales and SouthCcas ; from Deal. — 21. Pro- 
uUence, O'Brien, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Poitamouth— All* Thomas Munro, Gillies, fox Ma- 


dras and Bengal ; from Dad.— SI. OofumHa, Booth, 
for Batavia, Singapore, and Manilla; ftom Green- 
ock— 83. Smit^ for Batavia, Singapore, 

and Manilla; from Liverpool.— 24. Lo/iacA, Dris- 
coll, for Mauritius and Bombay; from Deal.— 25. 
Csuar, Watt, for Bengal ; from Gravesend. 


PASSENGBRS FROM INDIA. 

Per H. C. S. General Harris, from China : Mrs. 
Armstrong; IJcut. Armstrong; three Masters 
Armstrong; Mr. Manton. 

Per H. C S. Edinburgh, from China: Alex* 
Crowe, Estp, merchant. 

Per H. C. S. Aftercrombie Robinson, from China ; 
J. 11. Astell, Esq., supracargo ; R. M. Clarke, 
Esq., ditto. — From the Cape : Colonel Holloway, 
Royal Enginci'rs; Mrs. Holloway and one child; 
Hon. Mr. (.ardner, and two servants. 

Per Africa, from Ceylon ; The Rev. Mr.Bnlley ; 
Mrs. Bailey, and six children ; Capt. Smith, 
U. M.’s 97th Rest. ; Capt. O’Neill, ditto ; Lieut. 
Wilson, H. M.^ /Othllcgt. ; Lieut. M'Kinnon, 
H. M.’s 61st. RegUt Master Law. — (SirR. Ottlcy, 
Capt. Davenot, and Mr. Wiles, were landed at the 
Cape of G(xkI Iio))e.) 

Per Annandale, from Bombay : Lieut. Hockins. 
Per Medora, from Bombay : Capt. Scott ; Lieut. 
Brittain ; Mr. John Bennett. 

Per Dorothy, from Bombay : Mr. C. J. Cuth- 
bertson. 

Per H.C,S. Tjondon, from Madras via China: 
Major Smith ; Cant. Gill ; Lieut. Congdon ; Kns. 
Tliatcher; Surg. Knox; several invaJids from 
Penang and St. Helena. 

Per Ene/tantress, from Bengal : Colonel Mac 
Crengh, II. M.'s 1.3th Foot; Mrs. MacCreagh; 
Lieut. Young, 50th Regt ; Lieut. Llewellyn, 
25th ditto; Lieut. Russell, II. M.'s 89th Foot; 
Mr. Iiiglis. — (Mr. Pearce died at sea, Dec. 21.) 

P<r Emirates, from Bengal: Colonel Fiti- 

5 erald; Capt. W’igg>ns; Capt. Gordon; Lieut. 

. H. Johnstone, R. N.. commander of the Nnrer- 
prize steamer; Sir Alex. Mockensie, Bart. — 
(Major Parlliy and Lieut. Lbdlow were left at 
thcCajie of Gomt Hope; Liciit. Gray died at 
sea; Mr. Dawes, civil service, died at the Cape.) 

Per Abel Tasotan, from Batavia; ('apt. Nicho- 
las : 135 invalids ; 5 women ; 9 children. — (The 
cmitain of the ship, chief olfleer, and second 
officer, all died at sea.) 

Per Wise, from Boiirtion: Le Compte Che- 
femtaine; C^omptesse (’hefontaine, and 4 children; 
Capt. Prosquit ; 120 soldiers; 33 invalids. 

Per Isttus, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. Crow- 
ther.— (Mr. Udley died at sea.) 

Per Oriental, from Alipee: Mrs. Cunningham ; 
Mrs. Mitchell ; Capt. Cunningham ; Capt. Butler ; 
Lieut. Iliilcliins; Lieut. Arthur; Lieut. Haw- 
kins; Lieut. Mitchell; Lieut. Thomas; Lieut. 
Ilardinge; Lieut. Walker; Rev. Mr. Doran; 
Ur. Ilendursuii; Dr. LigoU; seven children ; one 
servant. 

Per Albion, from Bengal: Mrs. Gordon; Mrs. 
Sutherland ; Mrs Kemp; Capt. Thompson; 
(.'apt. Cambell; Miss Marshall; Miss Kemp; 
Lieut. Camiibell; Mr. Gordon; Mr. Cumming.; 
Mr. Davidson; Mr. Sutherland; Baboo Ramnui- 
hunUoy: Mr. Tibbs; Mr. Rollc; Mr. Kemp; 
Master kemp ; six servants. 

Per Egyptian, from Mauritius: Capt. Car|ien- 
ter : Mr. and Mrs. Bisset, and two children ; Mr. 
Gowan and two children ; Mr. Younghusband. 

Per Bland , from Bengal: Mrs. W. 8. Itoliert- 
son and two children ; Mrs. Dr. Watson; Master 
S. Watson; Mrs. Capt. Oakes and three children; 
Mrs. B]e::nland and son; Mrs. Burton; Miss 
Turney ; lion. W. B. Bayley ; Gefi. Baylcy, Esu., 
civil service; Hon. W. L. Melville; Capt. 1). 
Mason; Capt. P. Hughes; Dr. Watson; Maj. W. 
Lcdlie; Mr. Burton; three Masters Martindel; 
two servants. 


PASSKNGBAS TO INDIA. 

Per Prooidenee, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
Moody ; Mrs. Hutton ; Mrs. Coo|>er ; Mrs. Saun- 
ders; Mrs. Fjilstedt ; Miss Huckster; Miss Saun- 
ders; Capt. Moody I Caiit. Bell; J. T. Cooper, 
Esq. : Chas. Saunders, £sq. : J. T. Rowlandson, 
Esq.; the Rev. IJ. Hutton; Rev!|;4 Fjilstedt; 
Rev. Mr. Spain ; IJeut. Cddd ; Lieut. Ramsey ; 
Lieut. Vanderzee; Lieut. Nesbitt ; CapL Gahan; 
Drs. Baird and Druinmond ; J. Dumerquej fisq.. 
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waiter; Meifn. MIchell and Blihop, cadets t 
Messrs. EYatt, Parker, Mortkick, and lionet Mr. 
Ixniis and sont three female and three male 
servants. 

Per Mountatuart FJphinetonet for Madras and 
Bengal: Ca|)t.and Mrs. Festiug; Misses Hanson, 
Crighton, and Dixon; Mr. Stewarts Capt. and 
Mrs. A. F. Thompson; Mrs. Shettell; Lieut.' 
Vebart; Lieut. Lushington; Mr. Harris; Mr. 
Kaye; Lieut. Col. Reed; Lieut. Jackson; Ens. 
M'Nab; Mr. Hall; Mrs. Cinders; Mr. Beau- 
champ; Mr. and Mrs. Simpson; Rev. Mr. 
Thf)m]]mn. 

Per Sir Thotnaa Munro^ for Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodeave; Mr. and Mrs. Grlins- 
dick; Mr. Beauchamp; Mr. Bamlicld; Mr. 
Wngentrieber. 

Per Loutteht for Bombay : Capt. and Mrs. 
Lloyd; Miss Lloyd; Mansfield Forbes, Esci. ; 
C?apt. Sillar; Mr. Tremenherc, cadet; Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Per Sarah, for Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. Lugrin; 
Miss Lugrin; Mr. Grey, free merchant; Lieut, 
and Mrs. Stewart; Lieut, and Mrs. Carney; 
Lieut. Hollini^worth ; Master llollingsworlh ; 
Mr. Pnicn, II. C. marine; Mr. Waller, assistant 
surgeon ; Mr. Jacob, cadet. 

Cataar, tar Bengal: Major Sismorc; Mrs. 
Slsmore; Miss Sismore; Miu Kingston; Mr. 
Colville; Mr. ThackCT; Mr. Alexander; Mr. 
Renny ; Mr. Cowie ; Mr. SherrifT; Mr. Mackin- 
tosh ; Mr. Me Cheyne ; Mr. Maliug ; Mr. Nott ; 
Mr. Young. 


BiRTHS» MAllUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Marches. At Stirling, the lady of (Taut. Brooks, 
2d regt. Bombay L. C.. of a still born cnild. 

aa At Fryem Court House. Hants, the lady of 
Col. Jas. Cock, Bengal Army, of a daughter. 

April tt. At Heavitree, the lady of Geo. 1*. Ball, 
Esq.. Indian Asmy, of a daughter. 

17. At Norton Cottage. Tciiby, the lady of 
Lleut.-Col. Voyle, of a sun, being her fourteenth 
child. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aprils. At .St. John’s, Lambeth, Mr. Thomas 
Grissell, of York-road, Lamlieth, to Elia, widow 
of the late John Sheen. Esti., of Wallingford, 
Berks. 

4. At Edinburgh, Capt. Fox Maule, eldest son 
the Hon. W. 11. Maule, M. P.. and nenhew to the 
Earl of Dalhousic, to the Hon. Miss Abercromby, 
eldest daughter of Lor<i and Lady Abercromby, 
and niece of Vicoiint Melville. 

6. At Bath, Basil Marriott, Esq., to Charlotte 
Mcliscent, daughter of the late John Burgh, Esq., 
of Calcutta. 

— At St. James’s, Edw. E. H. Repton, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, to Mary Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of Henry Thompson, Esq., of 
Bedford Sciuare. 

ti. At Tottenham, Rolicrt T. Fletcher, Esq., of 
Brentford, son of the late Major Joseph Fletcher, 
of the Hon. F. I. Cempany’s 2d bat., old 12ih 
(now Ist) regt. Bengal N. I., to Ellen, only daugh- 
ter of Charles A. 'niompsoii, Es<i. 

7. At Bettley, Staffordshire, Lieut. M’Dermott, 
of H. M. 14th Foot, to Ann Thacker, third daugh- 
ter of Chas, Short, Esq. 


9. At St. Martlnrln-the-flelds, Lieut. R* P. 
Lloyd, Queen’s Royal Regt., to Dorothea Maria, 
•econd daughter of the late Lleut.Gen. Sir Henry 
Oakes, Bart., Mitcham Hall, Surrey. 

23. At St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Lieut. 
Col. the Hon. Leicester Fitsgerald stanhope, 
(third son of the late Earl of Harrington, and 
brother of the present Peer,) to Elizabeth, only 
child and heiress of the late William Green, Esq., 
of Jamaica. 

S6. At Langham Church. Capt. George R. 
Pcmbcrtim, East- India Company’s service, to 
Anne M. J. Angelo, seventh daughter of the late 
Anthony Angelo, Esq., East-lndla Company’s 
service, — and at the same time and place, i -apt, 
R. F. Angelo, E. I. Company's service, to Eliza- 
beth, fifth daughter of the late Wm. Mansell, Esq. 


DEATHS, 

Dee. 21. At sea, on board the Enchantreaa, on 
the lutssage from Bengal, Mr. Pearce, Civil Engi- 
neer. 

Jan. 9. At sea, on board the LoftM, on the pas- 
sage from Bengal, Mr. Richard Udley, of the 
Hon. Company’s service. 

March 23. At C^ampend, near Dalkeith, William 
l.aing, M.D., in the lion. E. 1. Company's service. 

2f>. At Sidmouth. after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Wm. Frederick Mnckie, Esq., formerly 
senior member of the Bombay Medical Board. 

29. In ills li3d year, Mr. Jeremiah Brett, 24 
y^rs high constable of the Lilierties of the 
T(»wer of London, and nearly M) years on the 
establishment of the Hon. E. 1. Comimny. 

31. Capt. John H. Edwards, of H.M. 4(ith 
Regt. of Foot, late Commandant of Poonainallee, 
Madras. 

April 1. At Kensington, Lady Evans, relict of 
Sir W. D. Evans, late Recorder of Bombay. 

2. At Brighton, Mrs.' Maria Ann Hawes, relict 
of the late Major Hawes, of the Hon. £. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

X At Belfast. I.ieut. J. A. Macartney, of the 
.38th regt. Madras N. 1. 

11. John Montresor Bromley, aged 18, eldest 
son of the late Major II. A. Bromley, of the £. I. 
service. 

— C'olonel Robert Murray Maegngor, late of 
the Hon. K. 1. Company’s service. 

19. In the Albany, Jtrhn Macarthur, Esq., of 
Lincoln’S'Inn, second son of John Macarthur, 
Esq., of New South Wales. 

29. In Portland-tcrracc, Regent's Park, William 
Lumlcv, Est{., late of the Ann of Sir Charles 
Cockerell, Trail, and Co., Aiistln-Briars. 

21. In her 12th year, Sarah Maria, fourth 
daughter and youngest child of the late Lieut. 
c:ol. G. H. Fagan, formerly adjutant-general of 
the Bengal Army. 

iMffly. At Pierrepoint, near Famliam, Surrey, 
Ra1]>h WInstanley Wood, Esq., formerly of Ben- 
gal, in his Mith year. 

— At sea, on the passage from New South 
M ales, Lieut. J. F. Butler, H.M. 39th regt. of 
Foot. 

— At sen, on board the Euphratea, on the pas- 
sage from Bengal, Lieut. Gray. 

— At the (''a|ie of fiood Hope, Chas. Dawes, 
Esq., Bengal t3vil Service. 

— At Cilasgow, Mrs. Bachel Baird, widow of 
the late Dr. Patrick Cumin, Professor of Oriental 
Languages. 


IrUjpplrtitrnt to SlntrUigritcr. 


CALCUTTA. 

From a file of papers M’liich reached us 
just as the journal was going to press, we 
make the following extracts : 

Unfavourable Reception of the Governor 
GeneraL-^We have received letters from 
Benar&» noticing the progress of the 
Governor General, and alluding to some 
occurrences coniie^ed with his lord- 
ship*s reception, am the respect paid to 


him, which we cannot but regret* We 
make great allowances for feelings excited 
by measures, under which iniicli and un- 
merited siilfering has been experienced ; 
hut we liad hoped they would not have 
been evinced in tbe manner we arc led to 
believe they have been. If, as appre- 
hended, these feelings are 
strongly shewn as his lordship proceeds 
to the westward, we must entertain not 
a little aj)prchcnsion, that the brightest 
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days of England's glory fai the East have 
passed away. We are already hir from 
occupying the high ground we once did ; 
and It can excite no surprisOf that fear of 
our power should give place to a different 
feeling, when respect to tlie highest quar- 
ters is withheld by those, whose very ex* 
istenco depends on the supremacy of our 
authority, this supremacy itself resting, 
so much as it does, on the basis of 
opinion.— «7b/m J7u//, Dec, 15. 

The Commander»in-^hief,’^The Com- 
mander-in-chief and his staff had reached 
Monghyr on the 2d, and it was expected 
^vouJd be at Dinapore by the 14th inst., 
and Benares by the 1st proximo . — IhUL 

Matsacre of Englishmen^ near MousuK — 
A letter from Major Taylor, the resident 
in Turkish Arabia, to the Governor of 
Bombay, confirms, we are sorry to say, 
the account of the massacre of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Bowater, and Mr. Aspiiiall. The 
escape of other gentlemen named is also 
confirmed. 

Letters were lately received here (at 
Calcutta) from Mr. Taylor, dated Mou- 
sul, just before leaving that place. He 
had dbtained from the Pacha of Bagdad, 
the exclusive navigation of the Tigris for 
steam-vessels for the period of ten years, 
with large orders from his highness for 
the proper fitting out of steam-boats, and 
also for furnishing the Pasha's troops 
with the wukUriel of war equipment. Mr. 
Taylor speaks of the route from England 
to India via the Euphrates and Tigiis, as 
in every respect preferable to that of the 
Red Sea.— /(iAn BuUf Dec, 22. 

Dis'urbaiices in We no- 

ticed some time ago tiiat matters in Raj- 
pootana were not in the most settled 
state; and that tlie troops at Nussera- 
imd, although not required, as once ex- 
acted, to march against the Fort of 
Bickaneer, were kept in readiness to 
move into Jeypore, where the insurrec- 
tionary conduct of the chiefs had broken 
out in many acts of insubordination to the 
authority of the Ranee. Several changes 
In the relations established with these 
states by the late Marquis of Hostings 
have been introduced and arc introducing 
by the present government ; and no one 
acquainted with the native character will 
be surprised to hear, that measures really 
trficeable to economy on our part, are by 
them imputed to inability to preserve 
the position, in which the result of the 
Piodairie war placed us as regards the 
states of Rsypootana. If the policy has 
been adopted by the British Government 
not hi any manner to interfere, with the 
> in te a neia^irs of the Rigpoot states, but 
to pennit them to carry o^ among them., 
•elves what wars and contentions they 
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may see fit, we may venture to cpngratu- 
late the Bengal army on the prospect of 
again having something to do in the field : 
but we must bid a farewell to the peace 
and prosperity of that part of India, pro- 
cured alone by British ascendancy, and in 
opr humble opinion alone to be preserved 
by the same means.— Buff, Dec, 10. 

Robbers in the ^^adras Territories,'^We 
understand, that the neighbourhoods of 
Arcot, Vellore, and Chittoor, are at pre- 
sent much infested by robbers — who, in 
one instance lately carried their audacity 
so far as to stop a palankeen in whicli a 
lady was travelling from Amee to Madras. 
It appears, they carry on their depreda- 
tions in gangs of forty and fifty, and are 
daily becoming more formidable. The 
cruelties they practise, are described as 
excessive, and the terror prevailing among 
the natives so great, that they never ven- 
ture to travel after dark. It will be 
unnecessary, perhaps, to recommend to 
persons travelling on the roads between 
Madras and Bangalore to take precau- 
tions for the security of their baggage.-— 
Cod, Ga:s, Dec, 2. 

Mortalitif amongst the Native Population, 
— We regmt much to learn that sickness 
and mortality continue to prevail miten- 
sively, particularly among the native po- 
pulation. We have heard, on good 
authority, of a native family in the Bhuwa- 
nipore suburbs that lost three of its 
inmates in one day, two on the following 
day, and two more the next day ; and, it 
is added, that the houses in general are 
thinned in an equal ratio, so that little 
more than an eighth-part of the inhabi- 
tants are now supposed to be living there. 
Such is the statement that has reached 
us, although we would fain hope that it 
partakes of that unintentional exaggera- 
tion which is generally and naturally given 
to a visitation in itself licavy and calami, 
tous. Anomalous and iiondescrijit dis- 
orders exist all about Chitpore, which are 
with great probability supposed, by expe- 
rienced practitioners, to arise from malaria; 
and from personal observation and sensa- 
tion we can bear testimony that within 
the last three weeks the drains in nearly 
the whole line of that long street were 
in a most filthy and noisome condition, 
emitting the most offensive effluvia. — 
India Crazetie, Dec, 17. 

We are sorry to say that accounts from 
the districts near Calcutta still speak of 
the fatality, from the prevailing fever 
among the natives, as very great. We 
have several grievous complaints against 
the nuisance created all along the banks 
of the. river from the number - of deed 
bodies floating down. It Is not soN^osy to 
devise means for abating this evil.— JoAii 
Bull, Dec, 20. 
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GOODS DECLARED for 8.4LE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

¥w Sale 10 May—Frompt 6 Augtut, For Salt 20 Junt^Frompt 14 October, 

Oomj}an^*«.— Saltpelre—Black Pepper. Oe>mpany’«.—Bengal Raw Silk. 


For Sale 10 May-Prompt ft August, 
Company**.— Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 
XttcenMd.— Cloves. 

For SaHe 12 May— Prompt ft Auguet, 
Ltceneed,— Terra Japonica. 

For Sale 13 May,— Prompt ft August, 
Licensed, — Munjeet. 

For Sale 1 June — Prompt 2 September, 
Tea,—Bohea, 1.70U.O(K) lb.; Congou, Campol, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, ft.20U,000 1b. ; Twankay and 

Hyson ^in, 1,13(MNIU lb. $ Hyson, 270.<H10 lb 

Total, including Private-Trade, B,300,(HN) 1b, 

For Sale 7 Jurm— Prompt 9 September. 
Compands,— Ben^ and Coast Piece Goods— 
Carpetfr— Calllco and Nankeen Wrappers. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the BerwirJcehlre, Orroai, General 
Harriet EditAurgh, Macqueen, Abercrombie J<^ 
ftinsmi, and Londout from China / AndromacMet 
Euphrates t and Kndiantress, from Bengali Mid 
the Oriental, from Bombay, 

Company's. — Tea— Sugar— Pepper. 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Teas— Silk Piece 
Goods— Wrought Silks— Damasks— Paper Hang- 
ings— Whaiighec and Bamboo Canes— Table Mats. 
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THE rOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AHE OUT BY ROTATION : 

Wm. Astell, Esq., M.P., 4, Portland John IMasterman, Esq. Nicholas Lane, 
P/aoe. Lombard Street. 

Russell Ellice, • Esq., 5, Great Cumber- Chas. Elton Prescott, Esq. Charles Street, 
land lAreet. Berkeley Sf/uare. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. 3, U/nfcr George Smith, Esq. M.P. 1, Upper Har 
Winipole Street, ley Street, 



48 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Mat, 

N.B. TheUtUri P,C* denote prints eotf, or manujbcturen^ prteee t A. admee (per eeni») on the eatnet 


to 74^ ft. TA0 Pvcul ie equal to 133^ lb. The Corge U 20 piecee* 


CALCUTTA, October 21, 1830. 


n8.A. I 

AncKon Ss.Rs. cwt. 15 0 (2^ ! 

Bottles 100 11 0 — 

Coals B. md. 0 7 — 

Copper Sheathing, 16-28 ..F.md. 41 8 — 
3IMU do. 41 0 — 

— Thick sheets do. 4f) 0 — 

Old do. 41 0 -> 

— Bolt do. 42 0 — 

Slab do. 40 8 ^ 

•— Nalls, assort do. 38 0 — < 

— Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 43 tl — - 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 43 0 — 

Copperas do. 2 0 — 

<7ottons, chints 15 A. S 

— > Muslins, assort. 5 D. — 1 

Twist, Mule, 20-50 . . . .Mot. 0 7 — 

00-120 do. 0 «a — 

Cutlery. P. C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — ] 

Hardware P. C. — 

Hosiery 10 D. — ] 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

flat do. 

I — . English, aq do. 

' — flat ulo. 

; Bolt do. 

• Sheet .do. 

— f. Nails cwt. 1 

Hoops F«|nd. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig'...... F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 1 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter CLlts. F. md. 

Stationery 1 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

SweitiHh do. 1 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 1 

Woollens, Broad cloth, flne I 

coarse I 

Flannel I 


Rs.A. 
@ 5 14 
— 5 14 


3 

$ 

5 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

5 14 

- 20 D. 

3 

9 

5 

"d 

9 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

5 

D. 

5 

A. 

5 

A» 


MADRAS, October 20, 1830. 


Bottles 100 16 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 300 *-> 

— — Cakes do. 280 •— 

Old do. 260 — 

— — Nails, assort do. 210 •.» 

Cottons, Chinta P. C. 

Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 

— Longcloth 15 A. 

Cutlery P.C. ^ 

Glass and Earthenware 20 .A. •— 

Hardware loD. 

Hosiery 20 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 

— — English sq. do. 21 

— Flat and bolt, do. 21 — 


I Iron Hoops candy 28 @ 30 


— ;mio i Lead, Pig. . 


flol 34 38 


>8U ! Sheet ; do. 31 — .35 

120 j Millinery Unsaleable. 

! Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A» 

10 A. .Spelter candy 30 — 32 

25 A. .Stationery P. C. — 5 D» 


25 A. .Stationery P. C. — 5 D» 

lOD. Steel, English candy GO — 70 

25 A. .Swedish do. 140 — 1.30 

15 D. Tin Plates box 23 — 25 

25 A.' Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C* — 10 Dv 

4.5 ; coATse P.C. — It) D» 

24 Flannel P.C. 

S4 ! 


BOMBAY, December 1 3, 18.30. 


Rs. Rs. 

.Anchors cwt. 15 @ 20 

Bottles, pint doz. I — 0 

Coals ton 27 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-24 cwt. 70 — O 

24-32 do. 71* — 0 

— Thick sheets do. 721 — 0 

Slab do. 09—0 


Nalls 

Cottons, Chintz.. 


> .do. 55—0 


— isag?".*;:.....,.....;..: — Si— 

— — other goods — — 

— Yam, No. 40. lb 14 — 

Cutlery D. — — 

Gloss and tlarthenware P. C, — — 

Hardware. D. — — 

Hosiery — k hose only 20 A. •— — 


Iron, Swedish, bar.... 

. .St. candy 

67 


0 

1— — English, do 


3.3 


0 

— Hoops 

cwt. 

7 

— 

0 

Nails 

.do. 

15 


20 

— Plates 

do. 

71 


0 

— Rod for bolts . . . . 

. .St. candy 

32 

— 

0 

— do. for nails . . . 


43 

... 

0 

Lead, Pig. 


101 

— 

0 

, 1 — - She^ 


94 


0 

jMHIInery 

.......... 

no demand 

’Shot, i>atent 


12 

— 

13 

:S|ielter 


Oi 

— 

0 

(Stationery 


A. 

— 

0 

Steel, Swedish 


m 


0 

{Tin Plates 

box 

20 

— 

0 

(Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine. 

20D 

... 

40 

— coarse 


D. 

— 

0 


Flannel lOA. — 


CANTON, Di’cember 4, 1830. 


Drs. Drs. || Drs. Dis. 

Cottons, Chints, 28 yds. piece 41 @ 6 Smalts pecul 12 @ 28 

Longcloths, 40yds do. 5 — 5| Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 6^ 7 

— - Muslins, 34 to 40 yds. . ..... .do. 21 — .3 ,jWoollen8, Broad cloth • • yd. 1.60 — 1.70 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. 11 — 2 I Camlets pccw 22—24 

— . Bandannoes do. 2 — 2^ ' Do. Dutch do. 34—35 

Vam pecul 30 — 60 I Long Ells Dutch do. 7 — 8 

Iron, Bar vdo. 2| — 0 ;Tla pecul 16 —17 

— RsbI do- 3| — 4 |Tin Plates boxSll —12 

Lend. A do. 41—5 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 

SINGAP0HI2, November ‘27, 1830. 


40 


Anchors ticcul 

Bottles UK) 

Chopper Nails and Shcathinc pecul 

Cottons, Madapollams, 25yd. by 32i]i. pcs. 

Iinit. Irish 25. .TO do. 

Longcloths 12 .... .TTi do. 

38to4<».... ;«^16do. 

— — — — do...doi. .... »)-40do. 

— do. . .do. ... 


50 

55 

GO 


Prs. Dn. 
11 14 

40—42 
24- 3J 

2j — a 

none 

tj — 8 ; 
7 - 0| 
7 — 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton flkfs. iinit. llattick, dblc.. .corge 6 8 

do. do Pullicat do. 3 — 6 

Twist, 16 to 80 pccul none 

Hardware, assort P.D. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 54 — 6 

English do. SJ — 3i 

Nails do. 10 — — 

Lead, Pig do. 54 ^ 6 

Sheet do. 6 — 7 


Prints, 7-H. mugle wlourg do. 

9-8. do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in.. .<lo. 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . .'tdo. 


9 — 10 I'shot, patent bag 3 — .‘M 

9 — 10 liSpcdiar pecul 5 — 54 

“ — 11 I Steel, Swcflish do. 11 — 12 


10 


3 >- 34 I English do. 

34 — 5 liWooIIcns, Long Ells pcs. N.D. 

1^ — 23: Cainblcts do. 25 — .37 

2 — 7 I Ladies’ cloth yd. Ij — 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, Dec. 24, KftO. — Sales to a limiictl ex- 
tent arc daily efibcteil in cotton piece-goods, but 
without any iniprovonicnt In prh'es: tho sales 
throughout the oast week have been chiefly con- 
fined to madapoilams. gingliains, chintzes. The 
demand for twist, thouidi not extensive, con- 
tinues steady, and prices firm : in other descrip- 
tions nothing worthy of notice has occurred. In 
the metal market there has been rattier mure 
activity. Block tin without improvement. 

Madron, Oct. 2U, ItKlU — There is no material 
alteration in the market for jiicce-goods of any de- 
.<icription ; the en<iuiries for go<Kl blue salampores 
continue. Broad cloth, the stock heavy. Cotton 
and cotton yam, the prices steady. In mcUils tlicre 
is little variation. Other descriptions of articles in 
general without request. 

Siomhny, yttv. 13, 18;KI. — Our market has been in 
a state of grc.at depression during the fortnight ; 
there have been some considerable sales of piecc- 
goo<ls,but at reduced prices. Manchester long cloths 
have been sold at Rs. 11, and madapoilams at Rs. 
5i per piece. Our stocks are excessively heavv, 


and it is difficult now to effect sales except at 
very low prices. 

licr. IB. — 'I'he following sales have been re- 
ported, fis. : 1.1 candies of Swedish iron, at 67 Rs. 
per c.m<iy ; 2<Kl cwt. of spelter at 9i Rs. per cwt. ; 
2<l bales of cotton twist, ecpial proportfuns of Nos. 
.30 and 40, at 12 annas per lb. Of the twist iin- 
porteii from E;(ypt, we know of a sale of 11 liales, 
at 9 annas per lb. ; there now remains on Iiand 
789 balers, f«ir which a half rupee luis been olfercd. 
but rcfuscfl. The demand for all descriptions of 
wines is very inactive. Brandy is enquired after, 
good pieces would realize 3 Rs. per gallon. 

Cmiton, Nov. 2, 1830. — White piece-goods and 
woollens are much reduced in value by the late 
arrivals, whicli have lieen considerable. New 
dollars arc very scarce, and recent sales have been 
m.’ulc at a ))rem. of 1 \ per cent. Sysee silver de- 
liverable at LintinUi per cent. prem. 

Dec. 4.— -Eurnpean and Straits products remain 
without alteration. The select committee have 
eiicrcased their exchange with Bengal to Sa. Rs. 
204 per lUO dollars. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Dec. 22, 1830 . 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Preni. 36 9 Remittablc ;J5 0 l»rem. 

Prem. 1 12 Old Five per ct. Loan - • I 4 Prem. 

Prem. 1 4 Middle 5 per ct. Loan- • • • 2 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 4 New ditto ditto U 14 Prem. 

Bank Shares— Prem. 6,9<H) to 6,()()«. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills • • • ■ 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 U do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy is. lOd. to 
sell Is. lid. per Sa. Rupee. 


Jfarlras, Nbv. 10 , 1830 . 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 31 Prom. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, v<z.l064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Lq^n. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and mkers in buying and selllim Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs. Par. 

Asiatvfour. N.S.Vol.5.No.17. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Likui of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vii. 166 4 
Madras Us. per. UX) Sa. Bs 3 Prem. 


ISomhat/, Dec. 18 , 1830 . 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. 81d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 36 days’ sight, 107 Bom. Rs. per 
KM) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 36 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
1(X) Madras Ks. 

Goveniment Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 |ier cent.— 169 Bom. Rs. per 166 Sa. Its. 
New 5 percent. — 111 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 
Pres. 5 percent. — 1664 Bom.Rs. per ]00Sa.Rs. 


Singapore, Kov. 27 , 18 . 30 . 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Canton, Dec. 4 , 1830 . 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. to 4s. OJd^er Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal. 30 days’, Sa. Ks. 204 per bp. Drs. 
On Bomtay« ditto ditto. 

(G) 






LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 26, 1831. 


0 6 
1 16 0 
1 17 0 
1 10 0 


9 15 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


KAST'INVXA AND CHINA PRODVCB. 

£• «. d. 

Barilla. cwt. 

CoflcCf Java 

Chcribon • 

— — Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

Bourbon 

- Mocha * ...... 

Oitton, .Surat lb 

— — Madras 

Bengal 

BourlkMi 0 0 

!)nigs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 

Annisecds, Star 3 8 

Borax, lleflned 3 

Unrefined, or Tincal 3 

('amphire 5 

('ardamoins, Malaljar. -lb 0 

('eylon 0 

Csissia Buds cwt. 4 

• Lignea • • 3 

C!astorOil lb 0 

China Boot cwt. 1 

Cubcbs 4 

Dragon’s Uhxxl 18 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 2 

Arabic 1 

Assafcctida 0 

Benjamin, 2d Sort.. I.** 0 

A - n 

0 0 


0 — 
4.1 — 
4i- 

0 — 
0 — 
0 

0 — 
6 

6 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
4 — 
0 

0 — 
0 — 


0 
0 0 


Kino 11 0 0 — 

Lac Lake lb o I) 6 — 

Dye 0 .3 0 — 

.Shell cwt. 5 0 0 — 

Stick 1 10 0 — 

Musk, (.!hina ........ oz. 1 0 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 15 0 — 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 (i 4i — 

— Cinnamon 0 13 0 — 

— (^K'oa-nut i 16 0 

Cloves lb 0 0 6 — 

Mace 0 0 2 

— Nutmegs 0 1 0 — 

Opium none 

Knubarb 0 1 6 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. .3 H 0 

Senna lb 0 0 


Turmeric, Java •• 
■ Bengal 


cwt. 0 7 0 — 
0 10 0 — 


China (» 17 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts ^ .3 15 0 — 

■ — Blue 4 0 0 — 

Hides, Buflalo lb 0 0 3 — 

Ox and Cow 0 0 3.i —00 

Indigo, Blue and Violet- ■ 0 7 0 — “** 

— Purple and Violet.... 0 6 0 — 

Mid. to good Violet - • 0 4 0 — 

Violet and Copper . ... 0 4 6 — 

Copper 0 4 0 — 

C.onsuming sorts 0 3 0 — 

Oude, ord. to mid 

— Madras, fine. 0 3 9 — 

— — Do. mid. to good .... 0 2 U — 

Do. low to ord. 0 1 11 — 

Do. Kurpah 0 2 5 — 

— — Trash and bad dust • 0 0 5 — 


9. d. 1 

0 8 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

6 T 

0 

0 0 

51 

0 0 

51 

0 0 

5 ,• 

0 0 

91 

16 0 

0 1 

3 10 

0 : 

3 5 

‘> i 

3 5 


‘O 5 

i 

0 1 

4 ' 

4 10 

0 •! 

3 16 

0 ! 

0 1 

3 

4 5 0 || 

27 0 

0 ! 

3 10 

0 :< 

.3 0 

6 i 

.3 0 

0 f 

30 0 

0 ! 

14 0 

1 

23 0 


15 0 


3 10 

0 ‘ 

13 0 

0 ! 

0 1 

7 i 

0 3 

3 1 

7 5 


4 0 

0 ' 

2 10 

0 ' 

1 0 

0 ’ 

0 0 

5 ; 

0 14 

0 

0 0 9 

0 1 7 

0 ~0 : 

0 2 2 

0 16 

0 ' 

0 16 

! 

1 3 

0 ' 

3 18 

0 ! 

0 4 

2 j 

0 0 

5 1 

0 0 

B ' 

0 7 

2 

0 6 

9 , 

0 5 

9 i 

0 5 

6 i 

0 5 

6 i 

0 4 

9 ! 

0 4 1 

0 3 

6 i 

0 2 

6 . 

0 3 

3 : 

0 1 

4 1 


£, «. A 

Mothcr-o*-Pearl \ 

Shells, China 4 10 0 

Nankeens piece — 

Rattans 1(H) 0 6 0 -0 

Rice, Bengal White* •• cwt. 0 15 0 — 0 

Patna 1 3 0 

— —Java 0 10 6 — 0 

Safflower 6 0 0 — 10 

Sago 0 10 0 — 1 

Pearl 0 12 0 — 1 

Sait))etrc 2 1 0 —.2 

Silk. Bengal Skein lb — 

Novi 0 13 6 — 0 

Ditto White 0 13 9 — 0 

China 0 13 0 — 0 

Bengal and Privilege. . 0 IH 0 — 1 

Organzine 110 

.Spices, (Cinnamon 0 5 10 

Cloves 0 1 2 

Mace 0 4 4 

Nutmegs 0 3 8 

— Ginger cwt. ICO 

I*epi»er, Black lb 0 0 21 — 


61 

d. 


White 0 0 4 

Sugar, lieng.'il cwt. 12 0 

Si.'im .ind China - 0 15 0 

M.'iuritius 


— 1 

Manilla and Java 0 15 0 — 1 

Tea, Bohcii ft 0 1 91— 0 

Congou 0 2 01 — ,9 

Souchong 0 4 1 — 0 

Campoi 0 2 1 — 0 

Twankay 0 2 U — 0 

Pekoe 0 3 10 — 0 

Hyson Skin 0 2 1* — 0 

Hyson 0 3 9i — 0 

Young Hyson 0 2 5 — 0 

— - Gunpowder 0 4 0 — 0 

Tin, Banra cwt. .3' 3 0 — 3 

Tortoiseshell ft 0 15 0 — 2 

Vermillion ft () 3 0 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 — 6 

W(M>d, Sanders Red- .. -ton 14 0 0 — 15 

Ebony 4 0 0 — 6 

Sapan 6 0 0 — 11 


AUSTllALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar WocHl foot 0 5 0 

on, Fish tun 38 0 0 

Whalefins ton 140 0 0 

W«K)1, N. S, Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 2 0 

Inferior... 0 12 

■ V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 1 0 

Inferior 0 0 6 


— 0 


SOUTH AFKICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 13 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .ft 1 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 

Salted 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 30 0 

Fish. tun 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 

Wax 5 5 

Wine, Madeira pipe 9 0 

Red 14 0 

Womi, Teak load 7 0 


41 - 


— 5 


— — 


10 

0 

18 

u 

12 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 


18 

2 

17 

7 

17 

fl 

1 

6 

2 

6 

9 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

6 

8 

0 31 

0 

8 

11 

U 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 10 

3 

24 

4 

7 

2 


2 

Hi 

4 

0 

3 10 

5 

2 

2 11 

5 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

01 

0 

0 



10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 5 

” 9 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 26, 1830. 




Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 
East* India 

.(Stock)...* 

£. 

65 

£. 

4 p. cent. 

£. 

48.3,750 

£. 

£* 

March. Sept. 


.(Stock).... 

62 

3 p. cent. 

2.38,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

St. Katherine’s 

72i 

3 p. cent. 

1,. 352,752 

100 

— 

April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 


101 

44 p. cent. 

5(M>,U00 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 



97 

> 124 

4 p. cent. 

2(N),000 




WesMndla 

.(Stock)....' 

8. p.cent. 

1,380,000 ^ 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian. (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stdek, Ist Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

i 13) dls. 

1 4 p. cent.! 
3 p.cent. 

10,000 

100 

204 

- - 

914 1 

1 78 




June. De<to 

June. Dee: 

Van Diemen's Land Company. ..... 

' 5di8. 1 

1 — 

10,000 

100 

11 

' 


WoLPB, Brothers, 23, Change Alley , 


52 


THE LONDON MARKETS, March 24 . 


Su^r. — Tho sales of Mauritius sugar* which 
liave been considerable towards the close of the 
month, went off heavily, at a reduction of 6d. to 
2s. per cwt. The stock, however, is 22,738 bags 
less than last year, and the deliveries arc smaller. 
In Bengal sugar little is doing, on account (it is 
said) of the Company’s declaration of sale. 

€Jqffbe,-^The transactions are few, owing to near- 
ly all in the market having recently changed 
hands. Prices, however, are not higher. 

Ktce is very dull, and continues to decline in 
price. 

The prices continue low ; the transactions 
arc limited. 

Gteton.— The market is steady, inclined to be 
languid. 

Tea.— -The market quite stagnant. 

Jndtgo. —Since the conclusion of the sale, the 
market has rather a heavy appearance: a few 
plckeil lots have realized a profit of 2d. or 3d. 

Result of the East-India Company's Sale of In- 
digo, which commenced on the 12th April and 

closed on the 18th. 

The quantity declared for sale was 3,415 chests, 
of which 2,001 chests were Company’s ; the whole 
presented the following assortment: 50 chests very 
fine shippers, 100 fine do., 475 good do., 875 mid- 
dling do. and fine consumers, 1,250 ordinary and 
good consumers, 865 Madras; total 3,415 chests. 

The sale ojicned with considerable spirit, which 


was kept up until its close, at on advance on the 
average of the January sale of 4d. a Gd. for ordi- 
nary and consuming qualities, fid. a OiU for mid- 
dling and good sorts, and 3d. a fid. for the small 
proportion of fine qualites which was In the sale. 

The orders for export were considerable, and 
although a great proportion of them, which were 
too low limited, have not been executed, two- 
thirds of the sale may be considered as bought fur 
shipping. There was a faur attendance of country 
buyers, but they bought sparingly at these ad- 
vanced prices. 

Although the proportion of Madras was largo, 
the demand was brisk, and they sf>ld from last 
sale’s prices fur ordinary and middling qualities to 
.'kL advance for good and fineu There was no de- 
cided Oude in the sale. 

The quantity bought in by the proprietors is so 
trifling that it is not worth notice. 

Annexed are the Prices: Fine blue, fis. 3d. « 
7s. Id. ; fine purple, 5s. 9d. a Cs. 3il. ; fine red 
violet, 5s. fid. a 6s. ; fine violet, 58. fid. a 5s. fid. ; 
good and middling do., 4s. a 58. fid. ; gooil red 
violet, Ra. a 5s. fid. ; middling do., 4s. .3d. a 58. ; 
good violet and copper, 4s. a 4s. fid. ; middling and 
ordinary do., 3s. fid. a 4s. ; low consuming do., 
as. .3d. a as. ikl. 

Madras: Good and fine, 3s. 3d. a 4s. ; middling, 
2s. fid. a 38. 3d. i ordiiiary aiul low, 2s. Sd. a 2s. 6(1. 

JAMES PATHV, 

38, Mincing Lane. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 15. 

Bryce v. SmUh,-^Thh ease, which must 
be, from the frequency of its recurrence, 
pretty well known, has been at length 
brought to a conclusion. It involves the 
question whether Dr. Bryce, who reco- 
vered a verdict with 800 rupees damages 
against the proprietor of the Bengal Hur~ 
karth for a libel on his character, should 
be saddled with costs to the amount of 
about 4,000 rupees, occasioned by the 
prolix mode of pleading resorted to by 
tlie defendant, because there was a diffe- 
rence of opinion on the bench. Tlie pro- 
ceedings appear to be very accurately re. 
ported in the Calcutta papers, but they are 
of such enormous length that we can af- 
ford to insert but an abridgement of them. 

On a former day Mr. Cleland obtained 
a rule nut, calling on the defendant to 
show cause why the plaintiff should not be 
at liberty to enter up judgment on the de- 
murrers to all the special pleas filed in this 
cause with costs, and why the defendant 
should not pay the costs of the reference 
to the master and the costs of this applica- 
tion. Against this rule Mr. Dickens this 
day showed cause. 

The Justice, in pronouncing the 
decision of the court upon this motion, 
went into the detaihs of the different pro- 
ceedings in^the cause, complaining of the 
mistaken way in which the case had been 
conducted. After recapitulating the facts 
of the case, he begged that it might be re- 
collected, whenever complaints were made 
of the costs in this case, that the pleas put 
in by the defendant in justification 
amounted to nearly 2,000 (1,780) folios. 
This cause might induce the judges to 
consider whether it may not be necessary 
to guard against such cases, which were 
not contemplated when the fees for copy- 
ing pleas were established. On the argu* 
ment the pleas did hot appear to two of 
the judges to be a justification of the whole 
libel, or the third plea to a part of it. All 
the pleas from the third to the nintb,^ the 
court were unanimous in condemning. 
The court, at that time, according to what 
he (the Chief Justice) conceived the usual 
practice, gave no costs as to those two 
pleas, the first and second, regarding 
which the bench was divided. The plain- 
tiff did not ask, as he ought to have done, 
an inquirpHitefore the master, as to the un- 
necessary length of the pleas, but raised 
nueations as to what copies ought to be 
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taxed to either party. He fthe Chief Jus- 
tice), however, made an oroer, against the 
plaintiff’s own will, that he should have 
an opportunity of going into the master’s 
office on the question as to the len^ of 
the picas. He resisted that, and two 
courses were left open to him, either that 
he should have what the court thought 
right to give him in addition to his taxed 
costs, or that he should go into the mas. 
ter*s office, and have an inquiry there whe- 
ther those pleas were not wantonly and 
needlessly prolix. Having at last chosen 
to take that course, and having gone be- 
fore the master, he now brings the matter 
forward on the master’s report. The 
learned judge denied that there was no 
precedent for a party obtaining a verdict, 
yet having to pay more costs than he got 
damages. Where a man’s character is 
attacked or his rights invaded, it may cost 
him much more to vindicate his character 
or gain possession of his fields, than he 
can get in the way of damages. The 
plaintiff might have anticipated that this 
was likely to be a very troublesome action. 
When a proprietor of a newspaper brings 
an action against the proprietor of another 
newspaper, and when the matter of of- 
fence has evidently grown up out of tlie 
hostility produced by the situation of the 
parties as having rival interests, he ought 
not to be astonished if he finds it rather a 
difficult proceeding. A mistaken view 
had been taken by the plaintiff of his own 
interest, in that his counsel did not insist 
on having this matter brought before the 
court at an earlier stage of the cause. It 
was liis duty to make the motion, and if 
he did not make it, he has no right to 
complain of the costs that have accrued 
since. There were various applications 
that miglit have been made by the plaintifif^ 
and it was rather too much, after he has 
neglected that, to come now and complain 
when the costs fell upon him in the end. 
Again, after the judgment had been given 
on the demurrer, it was not too late to bring 
forward the question of the immense 
length of the pleas. These were all neg- 
lects of his own interest on the part of the 
plaintiff, and that operated not only to his 
own disadvantage, but also to the disad- 
vantage of the defendant and the annoy- 
ance of this court. That this case bu 
been pending so long was mainly attri- 
butable to the same cause. 

Mr. CYe/und.— “ As to taking those pleas 
off the file, the Advocate Genial made 
the motion, and it w'as refused.” 

The Chief Justice.^** My imprgjlionia 
that no such motion was made before 

(H) 
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me; 1 should like to tee the motion pa- 
per.** 

yifiCldand^^^ When a motion is re- 
fused it is not drawn up.*' 

The Chitf Justice . — ** Hiat may be so ; 
1 dpn'i know wliat slovenly practices may 
be carried on in the court ; but if you con- 
duct the business as it ought to be con- 
ducted, diere must be some memorandum 
of it. I will not undertake to say, that if 
it had occurred in my presence I might 
not have hastily said that it ought to be 
deferred. I am now to consider what has 
been done by the court, and whether there 
is anything that we can do, and that we 
ought to do, in regard to the costs. In 
the first place I beg leave to say, that the 
14th clause of the charter of this court, 
which is the passage that gives us the 
power to award costs, and without which 
we should not have had tliat power, only 
gives it to this extent, that we may award 
costs between party and party such as we 
may think it jikst tiiat one party should pay 
to another. It does not say that we are 
bound by the £nglish statutes on the sub- 
ject, and it has never been thought that 
^che statutes of England, ns to costs, ap. 
plied here. It is left to the court to con- 
sider what is just, and it is only where we 
think it just that we are to give costs.*’ 
The learned judge proceeded to say that 
in his experience of nine years in this 
court and at Madras, he had never known 
any other general rule to prevail (though 
there might -be exceptions) than tliat where 
a division exists on the bench, costs should 
be awarded against neither party. He 
thought it a fair and proper rule where 
costs were left to the discretion of the court. 
That being the rule established, why were 
they not to act on it as to the demurrer in 
question? Neither party came prepared 
to firguc the question, whether tlicrc was 
pndixity or needless repetition in the pleas. 
If the plaintiff had wanted to raise that 
question, be ought then to have insisted 
upon it, and to have said, let this stand as 
a judgment on the ordinary rule, but let us 
have liberty to come forward on special 
grounds as to tlie immense costs tiiese pleas 
will occasion, and shew that there is a 
great deal more contained in them than 
was necessary or proper. That was not 
done, and the court could not with pro- 
priety have given any other judgment than 
the judgment it did give. In such cases 
as this, the ordinary practice was a refe- 
rence to the master ; and it w'as so done ; 
the report of the master was now be- 
fore die court, but the court was not asked 
either to act upon the report or to send it 
liack to die master for review. But the 
court must do one or tlic other. ** Are 
you content, Mr. Cleland, with my deci- 
sion, that this report sliall gO back to the 
because if you are, it will save a 
gieni deal of trouble? Will you be con- 


tent if 1 now send it to the master with a 
direction to review it.** 

Mr. C/e/and.— Certainly not.** 

The Chirf Justice Well then, though 
the counsel for the plaintiff complains of 
the report, yet he is unwilling to take it 
back to the master.** The learned judge 
then proceeded to give his opinion of the 
report. He considered it to be in favour 
of the second plea and against the third. 
But the court did not want the master to 
inquire whether the plea was good or bad; 
it liad decided that it was bad ; as the pas- 
sages set forth did not constitute a suffi* 
cient justification of the libel, it was held 
to be insufficient in law. It was how- 
ever, one of the marvels of this case, that 
any lawyer or any person of common sense 
could say that he is unable to comprehend 
the difference between the insufficiency of 
a plea and its wanton prolixity. His 
strong impression was that in this case the 
defendant had produced about a hundred 
passages, when twenty or ten would have 
been sufficient; but the master appeared to 
have been of a different opinion. The 
master said that it would not be prolix if 
It were a good plea, and then he (the 
learned judge) said it would not be a bit 
more prolix if it w'ere a bad one. Tlie 
master appeared to have been in error as 
to a coneliision of law ; and the learned 
judge thought that the report ought, on 
that ground alone, to be sent back to 
him. On the third plea, the report, 
which he took to be adverse to the plea, 
appeared to be correct ; it found that the 
repetition of passages, which cost some 
thousand rupees, was unnecessary. Tlie 
learned judge said that he should speak to 
Sir John Franks on the subject, and, un- 
less he diflered from him, he should order 
that the plaintiff be at liberty within ten 
days to take back the report to the master, 
with a reference to the master on the se- 
cond plea ; if the plaintiff declines, then 
that he be at liberty to tax his costs upon 
the third plea, and enter up judgment for 
the same, and that the master may be 
directed to amend his former taxation of 
costs between party and party, by allow- 
ing to the plaintiff that sum which was 
ordered to be paid into court in July, os 
the amount wliich the court thought ought 
to be allowed between party and party. 

Mr. Justice As far as I am 

concerned, I refuse the motion made by 
the plaintiff in the terms of his order nisU 
and I do not concur in the reference to the 
master. The first demurrer was argued in 
the fourth term of 1827, and then the ar- 
gument on the first plea in effect decided 
the fate of four others, as not setting out 
any of the matter. The sixth plea was ar- 
gued in the first term of 1828, and I re- 
collect that the plaintiff's counsel did ob- 
ject to the form of the first of those pleas, 
because it did not sufficiently set out the 
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matter alleged in jubtification of the libel. 
1 thought that he was right in that objec- 
tion, and that the plea was bad on that 
account, and the court decided that all the 
pleas following that were bad. The mat. 
ter stood over till February 1829, when 
the demurjrers to the second set of pleas 
cimc on to be argued. I have a rccolleC‘> 
tion of an application being made by the 
Advocate General to strike out the pleas, 
which he said he had not read, and he 
wished to know whether dh application 
might not be made to take them off the file. 
I, for one, certainly expressed an opinion 
that I should not entertain such an appli- 
cation, and I gave this opinion on the au- 
thority of the case, “ Thomas v Iluns- 
comb,*' in 1st Bingham, and ** Brindley 
V. Dennet '* in 2d Bingham. Tliat decision 
might have been given hastily at the time, 
but 1 now wish to repeat that, after all the 
consideration that has been bestowed upon 
the subject, I am still of the same opinion. 
After this application had been refused by 
me, the argument on the demurrer came 
on. There was a difference of opinion on 
the bench as to the second and third pleas^ 
and then a minute was made by the officer 
of the court, which I considered the de- 
cision of the court, and which I now con- 
sider as my decision. The minute was 
that each party should pay his own costs 
on the second and third pleas, in regard 
to which tliere had been a division on the 
bench. Thus the matter stood till an ap- 
plication was made by the defendant, and 
it did seem to me to he a most unfortu- 
nate application for him, to review the taxa- 
tion. The master having taxed as between 
party and party and apportioned the costs 
of some parts of the proceedings, hut 
having omitted to apportion the costs of 
some copies of tlie second and third pleas, 
the defendant came to the court on that 
account, and Mr. Cleland opposed that 
application. I had the misfortune of dif- 
fering from the other judges on what was 
the understanding of that rule. I thought 
if the costs were not apportioned in the 
way the master had apportioned them, that 
order of the court, upon hearing the de- 
murrers, would be a nullity, and the dc- 
fendant would be paying the costs of the 
plaintiff. The precise view the court took 
of the subject 1 am not exactly aware of, 
but it was referred back to the master ge- 
nerally, I diflering in opinion from the 
otlier judges. My iti^pression certainly 
was that the court thought those copies 
should be given to the plaintiff, and that 
the master had wrongfully taxed them. 
Under this impression it appears ffiat an 
application was made by the plaintiff to 
review the taxation, and to make the costs 
of the demurrers costs in the cause. I 
thought (fiat that question had been already 
decided by the court, but in this it appears 
I was mistaken. Now Mr. Cleland asks, 


that tlie plaintiff may be at liberty to enter 
up judgment on the demurrers to all the 
special pleas with costs, and that the de- 
fendant may pay tlie costs of the reference 
to the master and the costs of this applica- 
tion. I refuse the first part of this motion 
on the ground that the court decided the 
question in February 1829. They then 
decided . that as to the demurrer to the se- 
cond and third pleas, each |iarty was to pay 
his own costs. As to the mode of appor- 
tioning the costs, on a question in regard 
to whicli there is a difference of opinion on 
the bench, 1 can only say that 1 found 
the practice so established when I came 
into tills court. I might perhaps be dis- 
posed to think that it would lie desirable 
if a new course were adopted as to pro- 
ceedings of this nature, and the costs were 
made costs in tlie cause; but still £ would 
not go back and overturn a decision tliat 
has been already pronounced. The next 
part of the application is that the defen- 
dant may pay the costs of tlie reference to 
the master. I refuse that on another 
ground. I did not concur in the refe- 
rence, liecaiisc I thought that objection to 
tlie pleadings ought to have been made at 
an earlier period, and if any reference to the 
master were necessary, it ought to have 
been made lieforc the pleas were engrossed 
on the record, and I would not open that 
question after tlicrc had been judgment on 
the demurrers and trial of the action. 
There arc some cases at home which I 
think will be found to liear me out in that 
view of the case ; but I wish first to state 
generally that I should not have referred 
the question to the master in such a case as 
this, even if the application had been made 
in due time. I think also that tliis appli- 
cation was not made in proper time, ft>r it 
was not brought forward till after judg- 
ment had been obtained. 1 find no deci- 
sion at home which would autliorize, in 
point of practice, a reference of this sort 
after judgment has been given on the de- 
murrers, and tlierefore I refuse the latter 
part of this application. 1 think the de- 
fendant ought not to p.'iy the costs, but 
that they ought to be apportioned in the 
way I mentioned.'* 

The Cfii^ Justice concurred in thinking 
that the defendant ought not to pay the 
costs of the reference, because as the re- 
port at present stood it was in favour of 
liim in one point and against him on 
another. He would also refuse to give 
the plaintiff the costs, because in his view 
of the case tliis matter ought to have been 
brought forward at an earlier stage of the 
proc^ings, which would have saved one- 
half of tlie expense that had been incurred. 

November 17. 

This day Mr. Justice FranJks {psutned 
his seat oii the bench. ^ 

llic Chitf Justice said lie had spoken to 
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hia laarncjd brol]| 0 r» who, h« belieyed, con- 
curred in the yiew be took of the case ; 
but In order that the parties might be satis- 
fied that Sir John Franks was apprized of 
all the facts, he should re-state them. He 
obserred that this was not a'question whe- 
ther the plaintiff was to pay any of the de. 
fendani*8 costs; none had been awarded 
against him. The plaintiff was left to pay 
m own costs, that is, the fees of the ofii- 
cm of the court for his own proceedings 
(including, of course, copies of the de- 
mice of his antagonist), and his own at- 
torney's fees. 'With respect to the motion 
referred to by Mr. Cleland, for taking the 
pleas off tile file, it appeared, from the 
recollection of Sir £. Ryan and of tiie 
gentlemen of tlie bar, that it was men- 
tioned ; but if it was meant to take the 
Opinion of the court on the subject, the 
counsel ought to have adopted another 
course. The matter having been brought 
forward in this manner, were the parties 
entitled to complain of what might then 
have been said, as a decision given against 
them upon that point ? From the mode 
in which the application was made, it was 
impossible that any thing deserving tlie 
name of a decision could have been given ; 
there was no minute on record of it ; it 
was mentioned merely as a motion the 
counsel intended to make. After repeat- 
ing, at considerable length, the facts of 
the case, the learned judge modified his 
proposed order by not giving the plaintiff 
lib^y to go again before the master, as it 
was only prolonging the matter. The order 
would be that the plaintiff should be at 
liberty to tax costs as between party and 
party in the third plea, and enter up 
judgment for the same ; that the master 
shall review his former taxation of costs 
between party and party by allowing the 
plaintiff that sum, which, on account of 
the demurrer books, was considered as 
proper to be added to the costs between 
party and party, and which was ordered 
to be paid into court in July ; that each 
party should pay his own costs of the refe- 
rence to the master, and that on the plain- 
tiff's making a request to that effect the 
master shall be directed to review the taxa. 
tion of costs between attorney and client. 

Mr. Justice Franks said that, as the or- 
der was made when he was absent, he 
should not give any opinion, unless the 
counsel wished him to do so. 

Mr. Justice Uyan explained himself 
upon one point respecting which he had 
been misapprebendd. 

The conflicting opinions (if we can 
trust the reports of them) of the Chief 
Justice in the course of these proceedings, 
the collision between his opinions and 
Mr. Justice Ryan, the extraordi- 
ne^ ^rrae of defence which the defen- 
Aeiitysu suffered to adopt, >d opposition, 


it would appear, to the advice of bis legal 
advisers, the enormous length and cosdu 
ness of the suit, and tiie. anomaly of an in^ 
dividual Yming justly taxed, without the 
privilege of appeal, to the amount of £500, 
for successfully vindicating his character 
from reproach, are features of this case 
which give it peculiar interest. 

December 17. 

Mungul, a consumah, was indicted for 
the wilful murder of Monar, a native boy, 
nine years of age, by throwing him into a 
well, in an empty bouse, in Calcutta, on 
the 3d October, llic only incentive for 
the murder of the boy, who was attached 
to the prisoner, was his silver bangles, 
worth about three rujiees. The evidence 
was circumstantial only, the witnesses gave 
their testimony, as usual, in an extremely 
loose manner, and the prisoner called 
God to witness his innocence. The jury 
found him guilty. 

The Chitf Justice passed sentence in the 
following terms t — 

Mungul, after a careful, painful, and 
distressing trial, you have been found 
guilty of the wilful murder of Monar. It 
is a crime which I have reason to fear is of 
too common occurrence in this town, and 
one which, when clearly established, ad- 
mits of BO considerations for mercy, for 
the lives of children, unless protected by 
the infliction, in cases of this nature, of 
the severest penalties which the law admits, 
would be at the mercy of every robber. 
It appears that for a few rupees you were 
induced to meditate the murder of a child, 
and one so much attached to you that you 
made his affection the means of leading 
him into your snares. With time enough 
intervening to allow you to reflect on the 
enormity of your crime, you conducted 
him a long distance to a solitary place, 
where you must have put him to a violent 
death. These are circumstances which af. 
ford no hope of mercy, and notwithstand- 
ing there were difficulties in the case, which 
were for the jury and them alone to consi- 
der, I am satisfied that their verdict is a 
proper one; and it is now my painful duty 
to tell you, that your life is forfeited to 
the laws, and that you can only live a few 
days, nay, I might say a few hours." 

His lordship then passed sentence upon 
the prisoner in the usual words, and or- 
dered him for execution. The culprit 
was accordingly executed on- the 20th. 

December 20. 

Louis Gomes was indicted for the mur- 
der of his wife. Tho jury acquitted the 
prisoner. The following remarks upon 
the trial, in the Government GazettCy will 
supersede the necessity of our detailing 
the facts, or of commenting up^ them. 

This trial suggmts senoua reflexione 
respecting the validity of testimony, and 
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the morel itatusi of Uiat cleas chiefly con- 
cerned in the melancholy details investi- 
gated. Every undertaker's establishment 
in Calcutta lias attached to it a body of 
men called pobrees, or corpse-dressers and 
cofiin.bearers, for the most part, of native 
Portuguese extraction, and very unedu- 
cated and ignorant. They live in poor 
sheds huddled together, and separated 
only by a mat, and few of them can cither 
read or write. An individual of this class 
and a sirdar of a set of pobrees stood ar- 
raigned for the murder of his wife, in the 
month of September last, which crime he 
was accused of having perpetrated in t)ic 
most brutal manner, by kicking and 
trampling upon her. Tlic chief witnesses 
against him were one Augiistino DXruze 
and three pobrees of the name of Gomes, 
who most positively swore that the pri- 
soner, about five o'clock in the evening, 
assaulted his wife in a very ferocious man- 
ner. Tliey all swore that tliey heard her 
cries, and that a cook woman, called S21- 
bina Gomes, gave tlic alarm, and entreat- 
ed they would come and rescue the man's 
wife from the punishment which he was 
administering to her. 'i'hey, according 
to their own testimony, then rushed in. 
Augustino D'Cruzc, deposed that the pri- 
soner was standing near the deceased and 
kickinghcr, and tliat himself and the others 
immediately dragged him away. Of this, 
not one word docs he state at the coroner's, 
nor to Mr. D’Mcllo, his employer. The 
original charge against the prisoner was 
for manslaughter; the grand jury, how- 
ever, threw out the bill, and then, and 
not till then, it would seem, D’Cruze in- 
forms the deceased’s brother, that her 
husband had kicked her in the brutal man- 
ner stated, and gives similar testimony at 
the police. The next witness is Aiigus- 
tino Gomes, a cousin of the deceased, who 
corroborates the preceding witness's evi- 
dence, with some additions and variations 
of his own. He goes next morning and 
finds the poor woman in a bad and low 
state on a mat, and, though there arc thirty 
pobrees living in the same house, he finds 
her quite alone, and, while thus quite 
alone, he has a conversation with her, 
Bfldly implicating her husband, since she 
stated that " she could not survive ihe 
beaiing.** Although he had been present 
at that beating, be docs not inform her 
brother and his own cousin of the circum- 
stance. He sees the thanadar, but not a 
word of the matter does he say^ to hini. 
Vincento Gomes, another cousin, testi- 
fies that the prisoner held his wife by the 
throat while he kicked her about the sto- 
mach. He saw the prisoner hold her by 
the throat for a quarter of an hour. How 
then did ^e escape strangling? How 
does the biding by the throat for such a 
length of time also tally with the evidence 
of H'Cruzei iivbo saief that be and the 
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others immediately drew the prisoner away 
from bis wife? Vincento next morning 
goes to visit the unfortunate woman ; but, 
tliough she 8 j)oke to Augustino Gomes, not 
a word has she for Vincento, because she 
was unable to speak.” He saw marks of 
blows in her face, and of squeezing about 
the throat, which wc presume were only 
visible to himself, since the professional 
gentleman who examined the body says 
not a word about them. Another Gomes 
confirms the evidence of the former wit- 
nesses. He did not enter the prisoner's 
house with the others, but stood at the 
door. There, however, he sees more than 
the others did ; for he beholds the prisoner 
standing on the woman, and trampling 
upon her with his shoes on. Next morn- 
ing he visits her, and finds the prisoner 
sitting near her, which is totally ut vari- 
ance with the evidence of Augustino, who 
said she was ahme when he held the con- 
versation with her which so seriously af- 
fected the prisoner. The evidence of Sa- 
bina was wholly. at variance with licr decla- 
ration at tlie police. By her own account 
of her habits and pursuits, the evidence 
of Anna D'Cruze could scarcely have 
much weight with any jury. According 
to her the assault happened between eleven 
and twelve (/clock at night, and her land- 
lady, Isabel Hendrick, got alarmed and 
called the chokeydar. All this, how'ever, 
the said Isabel Hendrick, when callecl 
upon, flatly contradicted. The evidence 
of the otlier witnesses w'as favourable to 
the prisoner, and Honiingo Gomes stated 
the important fact, that the deceased had 
told him she had received an injury by a 
fall from her cot. By the evidence for the 
prosecution even, it appeared that the de- 
ceased was a woman of very drunken ha- 
bits. 

“ Tlie defence set up was, that in a 
drunken fit the deceased had fallen down 
from a high cot, and hurt the abdominal 
region by striking against the corners of 
the steps. Previously she had been in bad 
health, and, in her ill-conditioned state of 
body, the bruises received by the fall pro- 
duced mortification, which ended in death. 
The prisoner adduced good evidence as to 
character, and the verdict returned by the 
jury was not guilty* 

“ Here .then was a case of foul con- 
spiracy, from interested or malicious mo- 
tives, to bring an unfortunate man to an 
ignominious end, for in such a light, wc 
presume, the jury viewed it ; and such is 
the impression that we conceive a careful 
consideration of the circumstances is likely 
to make on most minds. The wilful pre- 
varications of Hindoo witnesses, and their 
utter indifference to the solemn obligations 
of an oath, have been frequently com- 
mented upon ; but here is a case^hich 
proves tliat Christian witnesses cfln, on 
occasion, match them in all the tortuosU 
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ties of 5ilschuod and perjury. That this 
should be the case is much to be deplored, 
and ise trust a little reflexion upon such a 
state of things will induce'a greater degree 
of attention to the education of the chil- 
dren of poor Christians than we appre- 
hend prevails at present. Tliere is one 
circumstance upon which it is unnecessary 
to dwell, as the feelings which will natu- 
rally arise in reference to it arc obvious. 
A priest is urgently required to come and 
give the consolation of religion to a poor 
dying Christian woman. It was a case of 
emergency, which we suppose he could 
not have understood, else would he not 
have, as is deposed, put off his visitation 
until he bad dined.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THR GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Private letters have reached us, convoy- 
ing information that the Governor Gene- 
ral and suite left Benares, on the 22d of 
October, and proceeded to Jamashahad 
on the 23d, and Gooseah on the 24th, 
where his lordship halted on the following 
day. On the 26tb, his lordship proceeded 
to Ooj, on the 27tii to Sydabnd, halted on 
the 28th, being Sunday, and arrived on 
the 29th at Allahabad, where it was in- 
tended to remain for three or four days. 
Our correspondent writes from this place, 
and he states that both the Governor Ge- 
neral and Lady *WiUiain Bentinck are 
well, and seem to enjoy their tour. The 
raja of Benares had been following tlie 
camp two or three days, but proposed re- 
turning on the 29th or SOth.— 

Dec.?. 

The Commander-in-chief, w’ith his lord- 
ship's suite, reached Ghazeepurc on tlie 
24th inst., and are expected to leave Be- 
nares by die 4th or 5th proximo. 

Tlie Governor General and suite is pro- 
secuting his tour through the provinces, 
receiving the complimentary visits of the 
native chiefs as he proceeds, and the reports 
of the several residents an<l other oilicers 
in authority. The residents of Nagpore 
and Lucknow had both joined his lordship. 
— JbAn Bull, Dec, 31. 

On the J7th instant, his lordship and 
suite reached Banda, and on the following 
day received the complimentary visits of 
the native chietbiins. Maha Raja Binack 
Row, a relative of the ex-peshwa, was 
first presented, and, owing to some want of 
preparation in the proper department, was 
dismissed without the ceremony of present- 
ing pawn, &c. As the raja retired, Na- 
wab Zoolficar Ali Bahadur was introduced. 
Some other chiefs of minor note followed. 
In adherence to the new system, the absurd 
ceremony of nuzzur.presenting was not 
obsei^^. 

The resident of Lucknow joined his 
lordship at Futtehpoor. He was the bearer 


of a letter ftom the king of Oude, sup- 
posed to communicate, formally, tlie se- 
lection by his majesty of Mchdi Ali Khan 
as his minister. It is understood, that, in 
his reply, tlie Governor General had dii. 
avowed any intention of interference in a 
matter left, by treaty, entirely at the dis- 
cretion of bis majesty. 

Mr. Graeme, the resident at Nagpoor, 
had also visited his lordship. In pur- 
suance of the non-interference principle, 
the authority of the Nagpoor raja is stated 
to have lieen restored in the territory of 
thpt kingdom, and the fortifications on 
the Sibuldi hills arc in progress of con- 
struction. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck will l>e at Cawn- 
pore about the 6th January, when he will 
meet the king -of Oude: he will stay a 
week, and then proceed to Lucknow. — 
Benff. Chron, Dec, 31. 

How far the Governor General acted on 
his own responsibility in the melancholy 
measures of retrenchment to which we 
have alluded, it is not easy to say, but it 
certainly is a matter of no surprise that his 
presence should be hail^ with the reverse 
of enthusiasm by those who have suffered 
by orders ostensibly emanating from him- 
self. We should be sorry to encourage any 
feeling of disrespect towarils the Governor 
General, who is entitled, from his position 
and geaeral character, to every mark of 
dutiful attention; but we discover nothing 
very remarkable in the prevailing feeling 
of dissatisfaction, that we understand has 
been very unequivocally evinced, nor do 
we participate in our contemporary's ab- 
surd apprehension, that the brightest days 
of England's glory in the east are to pass 
away because Lord Bentinck is an unpo- 
pular governor. —Rengof Chron. Dec, 18. 

HINDU LAW OF INHERXTANCE. 

It is rather singular, that amongst the 
obstacles presented to the conversion of 
the natives of this country to a belief in 
Christianity, so little attention should 
have hitherto been paid to tlie alleged 
enactments of the law of inheritance, 
which, according to many of the most 
learned commentators, provide, that by a 
change in his religion, a Hindoo loses all 
right to ancestral property, and, according 
to not a few, to all acquired property. 
Hitherto conversions have taken place 
chiefly among natives having no property 
of their own, or any valuable rights in 
succession to otliers ; but there have been 
three or four instances of a contrary na- 
ture, when the proselyte has been deprived 
of property to a very considerable amount 
by his conversion to Christianity, or we 
should rather say has relinquished all, for 
we believe the question has never been tried 
in any court. How it would be disposed 
of, if brought forward, it b not very easy 
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to wf. Whilo the lutter of the Hindoo 
lavr, and the obvious interpretation of its 
meaning, might demand that the apostate 
from the faith of Brahma should forfeit all 
right and title to inherit, or to possess, an- 
cestral property, the common sense and 
justice of the Christian judge might revolt 
at the intolerant doctrine; and ivhen, as an 
every day occurrence, necessity imposes 
the duty of violating the absurd laws of 
the Hindoos, for the obvious benefit and 
advantage of the people, the same neces- 
sity miglit in this case warrant and justify 
a wider interpretation and an opposite de- 
cision. But if such a latitude in judicial 
procedure is allowed, a much greater la- 
titude in legislative enactment may very 
properly and safely be adopted ; and, in 
our apprehension, the mode, in every re- 
spect tlie most advisable and the most con- 
sistent with the dignity of the British go. 
vernment, would be at once to pass a law 
and regulation, that a change from one 
religion to another shall not disqualify a 
Hindoo from succeeding to ancestral pro- 
perty, when it falls to him — much less 
affect his possession of what he may have 
already . inherited or acquired. Another 
advantage resulting from such a regula- 
tion would be at once getting rid of an 
immensity of rubbish, which is at present 
found in the Hindoo law of tenure of, and 
succession to, ancestral propcrty.-..jtf/|,t 
Bull^ Dec. 10* 

THE PRESS. 

Hie India Gazette, from a fhricc.in-the- 
week, has liecome a daily paper, being the 
third published in Calcutta. Among the 
motives for this change this reason is as- 
signed, that amongst the natives there 
is a growing attachment to Englisli litera- 
ture, naturally productive of a growing 
interest in English institutions, in the 
events of English history, and in the col- 
lisions of English parties, as well as in 
tlio political movements of the other civi- 
lized nations of tlic world.’* The princi- 
ples of the paper arc thus avowed : our 
views are in general opposed to the com- 
mercial government of the Company, to 
the monopolizing character of that body, 
and. to much of the internal policy by 
which it has administered the affairs of In- 
dia ; but as we liavc sometimes found rea- 
son to differ from the adversaries of the 
Company, so we have also willingly join, 
ed in ascribing merit to its friends where 
it was denied on insufficient grounds. It 
will always .ifford us pleasure, when we 
can aid the cause of good government, by 
contributing to give increased publicity 
and efficiency to the enlightened views 
the local authorities ; and when their views 
are of a contrary character, we shall, if we 
are permitted by the tem;^r of the times, 
express our sentiments with that plainness 
and candour which become Englishmen ; 


but if the temper of the. times is unfavour- 
able, and the press law continues unalter- 
ed, we shall certainly not degrade our- 
selves by praising either men or measures 
that our heart condemns, but express dis- 
sent and seek safety in silence. In a go- 
vernment like that to which British India 
is subject, the spirit and principles of 
which fluctuate with the persons by whom 
it is administered, it is impossible to say 
what a day may bring forth ; but if at any 
time wc cannot respect the acts of go- 
vernment, we shall at least not adopt such 
a course as would imply that wc had 
ceased to respect ourselves.” 

THE IIALF-BATTA QUESTION. 

In the course of some literary disputes, 
in which Capt. 11. A. Macnaghten was in- 
volved, allusions were made, in pointed 
terms, to his connection with a project for 
appointing a deputation of officers to pro- 
ceed to England to advocate the interests 
of the army. We do not think it neces- 
sary to enter into the details of tlie dis- 
putes ; and we mention the topic merely 
to record the fact, as stated by Capt. Mac- 
nagliten, that whilst he was at Cawnpore, 
in the latter end of 18i^9 or beginning of 
1830, he and another oflicer solicited the 
sanction of Major Gen. Sir S. Whitting- 
ham, commanding the division, to their 
convening a meeting to appoint a deputa- 
tion for the purpo.se above-mentioned. 
The general declined complying with the 
request, but had no objection to forw'ard a 
letter signed by two or more officers, to 
the Commander-iti-cliief for his decision. 
In the meantime, Capt. Macnaghten ap- 
plied to Col. Fagan, the adjutant general, 
requesting his permission to nominate him 
as one of the deputation, or committee. 
Col. Fagan replied that he had communi- 
cated to Sir S. Whittingham Lord Com- 
hermerc’s desire that a public meeting 
should not be held. Capt. Macnaghten 
says, that from that time he ceased to move 
in the business ; but an anonymous circu- 
lar went forth, which suggested the expe- 
diency of a military officer of talent and 
respectability proceeding to England to 
set forth the real state of the Indian army ; 
it mentioned the adjutant general. Colonel 
Fagan, as understood to have offered his 
services, and Lord Combermere as having 
invited him to accompany his lordship, and 
promised him his assistance and support 
at home ; it added, that funds only were 
wanted, invited the officers of tlie army 
to subscribe a month’s hatta, suggested 
that to give names would be unnecessary, 
but that the money should be sent quietly 
for the Bengal Fund ” to an agent in 
Calcutta whom it named, alleging that by 
tliis measure the necessary s^ety would 
be ensured. ^ 

At an interview with Sir S. Whftting- 
liam, Capt. Macnaghten, denying his con- 
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netion with tiM drcuUry was aliewn by 
that officer a letter f^ooi Lord Comber* 
mere, which, Capt. M. says, ** expressed 
the surprise and vexation of the noble wri- 
ter, at having been told (somewhat twit- 
tingly, as 1 apprehended from tlie tone of 
his description) by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, that the circular in question had 
been passing round the army, and that it 
pledged the sanction of himself (Lord C.) 
and his adjutant general. It distinctly 
declared bis lordship’s ignorance of the 
affair till he had heard of it in the unplea- 
sant manner he related from the Governor 
Genera] ; it denied having ever given the 
least consent or encouragement to Col. 
Fagan on any such account, and said that 
even Col. F.*s intention to go home had 
not before been known to him ; and it ex- 
pressed Lord Combermere's unqualified 
disple.ssure against the infraction of disci- 
pline involved in the procedure. What 
passed,** he adds, “ between Lord Com- 
bermere and Col. Fagan, and between 
Col. Fagan and the head of the govern- 
ment, in consequence of the latter’s disco- 
very of the * circular,’ I need not enter 
into at this stage of the discussion.” 

It is stated, from authority, tliat Col. 
Fagan was utterly ignorant of the exis- 
tence of the circular, till Cold of it by 
Capt. Macnagliten. 

STATE OF THE INUIGO DISTRICTS. 

By a letter from Jessore, we understand 
that the people of that district arc sinking 
into poverty and bankruptcy, and much 
difficulty is experienced in collecting the 
public revenue. Tiic sugar which, eight 
months ago, was sold for five rupees, can 
now scarcely find a purchaser at three and 
a half. We cannot divine what is the 
cause of this circumstance.— 

RAjrOOTANA. 

The India Gazette, with reference to 
the refusal of the British goveriiiiient to 
afford the raja of Bickaneraid against his 
refractory chiefs, cites the treaty of March 
19, 1818, and observes : — 

** On these grounds, therefore, we can- 
not hut think that the raja was entitled to 
demand, and tiie British government 
was bound to grant, assistance to pacify 
the country and to control his refractory 
chiefs. We have no clue whatever to 
guide us even to a conjecture of the rea- 
sons which weighed with government in 
refusing that assistance when called for, 
^nd when the casus foederis had undeniably 
occurred. If no such treaty had existed, 
it would probably be no difficult matter to 
establish that the course actually adopted 
is that which the sounded and most en- 
lightened policy would dictate. The only 
cbehleto on abuse of despotic power is the 
far of poputor resistance. Tyranny may 


long baraaa its victimo, but yet kMp within 
such bounds as not to affora the nacesnry 
stimulus Co rebellion; and the very worst 
form of despotism must be that where no 
terms need be kept with the people; 
where, through the aid of a pow^ul 
neighbour, revolt may be instantaneously 
suppressed and the discontented punished 
for their just complaints. In this case, the 
spirit of the people must be broken, and 
the possessor of absolute power may carry 
his tyranny to the utmost extent pleasing 
to himself, without any apprehension of 
successful rc.action. This is the very beau 
ideal of despotism, and while no office 
can be more degrading than that of the 
controling power, no condition can be 
more miserable than that of the subject 
people. Now, this is precisely the condi- 
tion in which the treaty with Bickaneer 
and similar existing treaties place the rulers 
and the people of the native states. In the 
internal government of those states the 
native ruler is subject to no control, and 
externally the people are subject to a coer- 
cing influence, which it is impossible to 
resist, and which enables the ruler to set 
his people at defiance. That such a sys- 
tem of policy, although from the time of 
the Murqiiis Wellesley it has guided the 
relations of the British government with 
the natives states, should be disapproved 
by a humane and enlightened statesman, 
we can easily understand, but how our 
escape from it can be rendered compatible 
with existing treaties it is more difficult to 
explain.” 

SICKNESS AMONGST THE NATIVES. 

Great sickness and mortality, w'e regret 
to say, have prevailed and do still prevail 
in the native quarters of Calcutta. We 
cannot add, that wc are at all surprised at 
this, all things considered. In the first 
place, the cold w'eatlier came on at once, 
and not, as usual, gradually. Thus there 
was a sudden transition from the sultry 
months of Septeiuher and October, if not 
a part of November, to the cold of the lat- 
ter portion of the same month. In Octo- 
ber there were some niglits as oppressive 
as any we recollect during the rainy sea- 
son. That the alteration was rather ex- 
treme is evident from the effects. In the 
second place, all surprise will cease when 
we bear in mind the state of body in which 
such vicissitudes of temperature find the 
poorer classes of natives. All that has been 
asserted of the misery of the Irish poor, 
does not exceed the wretchedness of many 
of the bative poor of Calcutta. Badly 
boused, fed, and clothed, and filthy to 
the last degree in person, as well as in 
and about their over-crowded hovels, they 
present objects of easy predisposition to 
disease, and the worst of it il'ihat too ge- 
nerally they have no stamina to withstand 
its aitacksi when of a serious nature. The 
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iubject ii by far too important to be dis*- 
OUBM in a paragraph, but its due examl- 
nation would lead us too much into details 
for which we cannot adbrd space at pre- 
sent. Before dismissing the topic, how- 
ever, wc may be permitted to observe, 
that much might be done by the wealthier 
natives towards an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the indigent in various ways. 
One of the most fruitful sources of disease 
is, we believe, their system of bathing, 
standing as they do in the open air, and 
walking home afterwards in their wet 
clothes. Migl^t not hatlis be constructed 
on the banks of the river that would, in a 
great measure, obviate tlie evil ? The ricii 
tnan may liavc tiie Ganges water in bis 
own bouse ; but the poor man must walk 
down into the water at all seasons. Tins 
Water too they drink— saturated as it is 
with all kinds of impurities, or, worse still, 
some green slimy stagnant tank is rcsortecl 
to for the same pur|>osc by those who are 
too indolent to go to tlie river.— Gov. Gaz. 
Dec. 16. 

THE FRENCH REVOI.ITTION. 

The revolution in France, when known 
at Calcutta, in Deceml>er last, produced 
an extraorclinary sensation amongst all 
classes. The various journals are filled 
with reflexions and exultations upon the 
event. Even those published in the 
native languages partake of the general 
excitement, though tiicir sentiments upon 
the subject arc peculiar. One of them, 
tlie Janii Jehnn Kfunia, in tlie Persian 
language, a pa|ier having a considerable 
circulation in the interior, calls the revo- 
lution in France ** a dismay. exciting and 
alarming occurrence. The Frencli peo- 
ple,'* says the editor, have declined from 
and opposed their king, who, with his mi- 
nisters, have fled for their lives. Tiic peo- 
ple refused to afford the supplies demand- 
ed by tlic ministers, and insisted on print- 
ing what they chose!" After a dcscrip. 
tion of some of the occurrences at Paris 
and in tlie provinces, where, he says, ** tlie 
breeze of opposition blew, and the scent 
of mischief was sniffed by each indivi. 
dual," the writer proceeds to condemn the 
conduct,—** the folly and madness,"— of 
the French king, in disregarding “ the 
rights and authority of the people," and 
not ** tempering his rule with clemency ;** 
and concludes with an encomium upon the 
principles and conduct of the British mo- 
narch. 

On the loth December, a grand “ na- 
tional banquet," in celebration of the 
event, was given by the Frencli gentlemen 
and commanders of French vessels, in 
Calcutta, to which their friends of all na- 
tions were j^vited. It took place in the 
Town-hall, and was attended by about 
too persons. M. Bonnaffe presided ; on 
hit right sat Commodore Sir John Hayes ; 
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on his left Mr. T. Plowden* Amongst 
the decorations of the ball was the tri-co- 
loured flag. 

After dinner, the president gave ** a la 
Revolution Franqaise de 18.30,** which was 
received with the utmost enthiisiam, and 
accompanied by the air ** yt Ilona, Enfans 
dt? la Patrie.** Amongst the other toasts 
were the following : ** the French nation,** 
** Tjouis Philippe d*Orleans, elected King 
of the French,*' ** the King of England," 
“ the English nation,** ** the United 
States of America," &c. A Mr. \Valker 
proposed ** the union of nations under the 
standard of liberty." Mr. Grant spoke, 
amidst shouts of applause, of ** the im- 
mortal tri~ci)lor,** adding ** so long as that 
mighty emblem w'as waved in righteous- 
ness, so long as that spirit-stirring banner 
was unfurled in the cause of freedom and 
marshalled the march of justice, so long 
did he from his heart wish it success." 

One of the reports of what occurred at 
this banquet states, that ** the memory 
of Na|M)1eon " W'as one of the toasts. 

So great a favourite is the tri-color at 
Calcutta, that w'e find it stated in the John 
RuU, tiiat on Cliristmas-day, it was hoisted 
along with tlie English on the top of Sir 
David Ochterlony's monument! 

Subscriptions arc making for the French 
patriots. 

On the 5th January, a fancy ball, in 
commemoration of the late cvoiilc in 
France, was given at the Town-hall. The 
rooms were extremely well filled, and 
almost all that Calcutta can boast of rank, 
intelligence, or beauty, was assembled oi 
the occasion. A large portion of tlic com- 
pany appeared in fancy dresses, in many 
of which great taste was displayed. Tlic 
dancing was carried on with great spirit, 
and the fantastic dresses of tlie motley 
group rendered tlie whole a very amusing 
scene. 

AFFAIRS or OUDE. 

Svimeof the zemindars of Moliamrii are 
mentioned as being in a state of rebellion, 
having particular objections to the pay- 
ment of revenue or to settle their long ar- 
rears. Active preparations for their re- 
duction, by the king*ii troops, arc also 
noticed ; but, encouraged by the convic- 
tion that no support will be afforded the 
cause of legitimacy by the British govern- 
ment, it would seem they assume a bolder 
front of opposition. The king's anny is 
represented as not being as yet very for. 
midable. It would indeed be surprising 
if it were so ; “ for,** remarks the news 
writer, ** till of late nothing has been 
done to allay their discontents ; immense 
sums, which should have been appH^ to 
satisfy their pay, have l>een appropriated 
by w'orthless individuals. Their cofldition 
was truly unfortunate, they were reduced 

(«) 
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to the last gasp, and the knife had pene- 
trated to tlie bone. The nawub Monta- 
zim.ud.doulali has shown much furc- 
thoiight and justice in settling tlicir claims 
as far as resources would admit. The vic- 
torious bands should be remodelled and 
subjected to better discipline to render 
them the terror of the disaiFected , whom 
God confound.**— Chron, 7^cc. 21. 

The attention of the nawab Muntazim- 
ud Dowlah is mentioned as having been 
much engrossed lately in arranging the 
details of a college on a scale of extensive 
utility, which, under the patronage of the 
king, is to be established at the capital. 
Exertions were making that the building 
should he in a state of progress on the arri- 
val of the Governor General. It was in- 
tended to endow the college with a monthly 
sum of 10, OCX) rupees out of the public 
revenues, and to iriiikc over to it the allow- 
.mce receivable from General Marline’s 
es'nte. The akhnrs mention, that the insti. 
tution is intended for the instruction of 
Mohammedan youths, in languages, lite- 
rature, and the exact sciences. The in- 
troduction of a code of revenue regulations, 
w'ell adapted for the piotection of the rights 
of the state, and those of the subject, is also 
noticed. 

It is stated tiiat the king had directed the 
minister to draw from tlie treasury the 
ample salary attached to the otlicc, which 
the latter had declined sed i/uere, alleging 
that he was already possessed of a com- 
petency. This event, as well as an un- 
usual want of parade and show, on the 
part of the minister, appears to excite some 
astonishment in the “ city of purity.” 

The amil of Siiltanpore hud been re- 
quired to make good the sura of 15, (KX) 
rupees, of which some merchants had been 
robbed in his district; “ such acts of vigor 
on the part of tlie govcrniiient will soon,” 
observes the news writer, “ oMiterate the 
name of disorder.”— Hutkaru. 

Tlie Jumi Jdtati Numay of November 
524, says : “God be praised, for three 
days there is no report of brawls in the 
city. A complaint was preferred against 
Sunniit Biiksh, nc«vs writer, by a person 
attached in his majesty’s household, in 
consequence of the former attempting 
to extort money from the latter, upon 
a threat of falsely exposing him in his 
paper, but the news writer being called 
upon to answer denied any knowledge of 
it. Orders were issued to Musiitahbeg to 
make suitable preparations and arrange- 
ments against the arrival of the Right lion, 
the Governor General.” 

SGTPTIAN COTTON YARN. 

In oi)C of our late numbers wo noticed 
a new article of commerce, Egyptian cot- 
ton yarn ; and we have now to .state, that 
importations of this production into Cal- 


cutta liave, as anticipated, taken place. In 
October last, the Arabian ship Fyzaroban^ 
brought here 200 bales, containing 57*7 
inaunds of cotton twist, valued at the cus- 
tom-liousc at four annas per morah (about 
forty-five rupees per maund); and the Ara- 
bian ship Nnsaccr, from Judda and Mocha, 
has imported 200 bales, containing 850 
niaiinds, valued at twenty-six rupees per 
maund. We are assured, hy competent 
judges, that this twist is of superior quality, 
even surpassing that imported here from 
England, hut that it is not sufficiently soft 
for the native weavers, and requires bleach- 
ing to enable it to compete with our Bri. 
tish manufacture. From the diflerencc in 
the foregoing valuations it would appear 
that the first parcel excelled the second as 
to quality. We understand that the arti- 
cle is transported from Egypt to Suez upon 
camels, and from the latter place it is 
conveyed by boglahs to Juddah, where it 
is shipped on Arabian vessels for Bombay, 
Surat, and Calcutta respectively. Through 
the information of a very intelligent Ara- 
bian merchant, we learn that about 10,000 
hales of cotton yarn and piece goods of va- 
rious descriptions have been exported from 
Egypt during the present year, the greater 
part of which has been sent to Persia and 
Arabia. 'Fhe same merchant exhibited a 
specimen of woollen cloth, apjiarcntly of 
good texture, and of a bright scarlet co- 
lour, inamifactiired in Egypt, at one dol- 
lar per yard ; and our informant adds, that 
the pneha has the means of excouting or- 
ders to any extent, and with great despatch, 
for white and coloured cotton cloths, to any 
pattern required, either European or In- 
dian. Considering these facts, it may 
be apprehended that the manufactures 
of Egypt are likely to interfere with 
similar productions imported into this 
country fnnn Great Britain, and with the 
establ^^hmel]t recently set up here for the 
fabrication of the inqiortant articles under 
notice. However, as the pacha of Egypt 
monopolizes the trade, in tltc event of any 
serious change in the government of that 
country ufFecting tlie pacFia personally (not 
an improbable occurrence J, the manufac- 
tures would ill all probability cease, or 
not be prosecuted with the same ciiterpriz- 
iiig spirit which he evinces. This idea 
may, in anticipation, allay the alarm which 
the pacha’s speculations might otherwise 
excite among the mercantile community 
ill this part of the world . — India Gaz, 
Dec, 7. 

TUE NATIVE HOSPITAL. 

In the last number of the Government 
Gazette, we observe the report of the native 
hospital and its dependent dispensaries, for 
the past year ; and we cannot but think 
that greater publicity should Tie given to 
the details and inanagement of this very 
useful institution, and a more watchful in- 
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tercst exhibited by the conimiinity in its 
prosperity and efficiency. During the 
past year ending the lilst August hist, not 
iewer tlian 88,49:3 patients and applicants 
have been admitted to tlie benefits of the 
hospital; 5f;,721 to the benefits of the 
Park Street Dispensary, and 88,892 to the 
benefits of tlie Gurninhuttah Dispensary, 
exhibiting an increase, in comparison 
merely with the preceding year, of more 
than 48,000 ; while from the year of the 
eslablishmeni of the institution, 1794-5, 
tlie ratio of annual increase has been 
proportional with scarcely any interrup- 
tion. This shows a vast amount of suf- 
fering relieved— /ndia Garc. iJcc. 21. 

M. I)E KOROS. 

A letter from Simla states, that M. 
Csomo di Koros had returned there from 
Kiinaor,* w’ith a large stock of materials 
in Thibetan literature. He has, it appears, 
completed a dictionary and grammar of 
that language, which have cost him about 
three years* intense study and labour. We 
have not heard exactly what his ulterior 
views are . — CnL Oov. Gaz* 

M. JAOQUEMONT. 

Mons. Victor Jacquemont, the French 
naturalist, passed aliont a month at Simla, 
after having visited the whole of the Chi- 
nesaand Ludak frontiers, reached llekur 
in the former territory, and spent two 
months north of Dunker in the latter. It 
is supposed, tliat he lias made some inte- 
resting discoveries in tiic bed of liie Sutlej, 
lie bad made enormous cullectiuns of bo- 
tanical and geological specimens, and in- 
tended, if practicable, to puss to Cash- 
mere. — Ibid. 

KEW NATIVE PAPER. 

Wc have bad an opportunity of seeing 
the prospectus of a new journal of news, 
which, it appears, is to be published in 
Calcutta, under the title of Subha Uajain-^ 
dru. It is proposed to he puhlislied in the 
Bengalee and Fersian languages, and its 
proprietor is a Monluvee, of Culinga — 
Shaik Ally Mollah. The extent to which 
a taste for literature Ii.as spread in this 
country, renders the work rather difficult 
of conducting a newspaper, particularly in 
a foreign langu.age, so well as to gain the 
public approbation. — Cowmoodec. 

TllF. KAWAB NAZIM. 

We learn from a private authority, that 
a serious occurrence has taken place at 
I^oorshcdabad, on the festival of the Kar- 
tic poojd. The Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
who procecfled to one of the principal 
ghauts w'lh his retinue, for the puriiose of 

* Not Kaaum, as erroneously printed in fonnei 
nuiDliers. 


distribution among the poor, ordered the 
value of 1,000 rupees to he brought him 
ill half and quarter rupees. Impatient at 
the delay, he suddenly fliiiig towards the 
beggars, for division amongst them, a 
valuable bracelet. An old family servant, 
with more zeal than discretion, directed 
sonic of the attendants to save tlic jcw^. 
The incensed nawab immediately assault- 
ed him with a stick, described as a rule. 
The man lied, but was brought hack by 
order of the nawab, who repeated his 
blows, and the iin fortunate man is stated 
to have died in consequence. We bidievc 
the young nawab is above the law ; but if 
be is liable to these gusts of passion he 
should he placed under vigiiance and con- 
strai n t. — . licugal Hu rha ru. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

Wc have, on former occasions, repeat- 
edly called the attention of government 
atitl the public to various circumstances 
tending to establish that a trade in slaves 
is carried on tlirough the Company's terri. 
tories ; or, if not to cstahlisli tlie fact, nt 
least to excite strong suspicion and furnish 
good ground for inquiry. Among those 
circumstances wc particularly noticed the 
feet recorded in the native papers, without 
any pretence at concealment, that African 
slaves are taken to lAicknow and sold 
there to iiis majesty the king of Oude. 
The lica^ul Hiirkam of yesterday, under 
the head of laicknow', and on the autho- 
rity of tlic ukbars, gives the following 
coiiHniiation of the existence of this prac- 
tice: — “ A Mogul mercliant had supplied 
his majesty wdth three Abyssinian w'omen, 
seven Abyssinian men, and two native girls, 
for which supply he was paid 20,000 ru- 
pees.” We do not assume any right on 
the part of the ilrilish govermnciit to in- 
terfere with the internal government of 
Oiide for the prevention of this practice, 
although that is a ground which it would 
not he very diflicnlt to maintain ; but wc 
assume, as very probable, that tlicse male 
and female Abyssinian slaves, in order to 
reach Lucknow, must have been imported 
as slaves into the Company's territories 
from Africa, and conveyed through the 
Company’s dominions to Oude, and it 
must be held to be the bounden duty of 
the British government to institute a strict 
inquiry into the means by which this is 
edected, and by whicli It may be prevent- 
ed,— Gns. 7Icc. 4. 

RUNJEKT SING. 

A rumour has for some time been gain- 
ing ground among the credulous part of 
the native community of Calcutta, that *. 
Rajah liunjeet Sing, as a preliminary step 
towards his supposed long meditated in- 
cursions into the British Indian tciritories, 
is sending out bodies of military men in 
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di^uiso to plant tlicmselves In the diffe- 
rent districts of Hindoostan. Tlie alleged 
reftisal of theBritish government to admit 
the rajah with his forces into its posses- 
sions, on his way to the holy temples at 
Callyghaut and Jugunnath, is said to have 
given him great oflence, and furnished 
l||m witli a pretence fora display of hostile 
intentions ; and a body of merchants %vho, 
it has been learnt on good authority, have 
lately settled themselves at Vishnoopoor, 
and are erecting houses and making oilier 
preparations for carrying on trade, have 
been converted by credulity into the dis- 
guised soldiers of Runjeet Sing. — Ibid. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

A correspondent in the Cmvmoodee speaks 
of the benefits which have resulted from 
the institutions established in Calcutta by 
licnevolent and wealthy people for giving 
instruction in English, as too generally 
known to need an enumeration ; but he 
eapresses great regret that the youth in the 
country are deprived of those benefits. 
He adds, that a little reflexion will show 
that the advantages of such seminaries will 
be lietter appreciated in the country, where 
from the general poverty of the people, 
they cannot afford either to employ teach- 
ers at home, or to pay the expenses at. 
tendant upon their children's residence 
and education in Calcutta, than in the 
town, where many by their wealth, and 
others by the earnings, gained in a variety 
of occupations, do not find it at all difficult 
to have their children educated in a place 
where a great number of schools exist. 
The correspondent, therefore, solicits the 
benevolent exertions of the missionary gen- 
tlemen for establishing English scliools in 
the country. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

We have received another letter from 
Chittagong, dated 16th December 1830, 
wbich states that at ten minutes to five 
p.M. three rajfidly succeeding and very se- 
vere shocks of an earthquake were felt, 
** accompanied by a loud noise from the 
eoutbward. llie atmosphere was perfectly 
clear during the .whole day, and, what is 
very remarkable, we had a whirlwind a 
little after mid-day. Ko injury was done, 
although the inhabitants evinced a consi- 
derable dpgree of terror at their unwel- 
come visitant.** — A third letter from Chit- 
tagong, dated the 17th, has reached us, 
stating, that ** two other shocks, partak- 
ing very nearly of the nature of the first, 
were experienced at this station in the 
coure of yesterday, at the hours of ten 
A.M. and eleven p.m.** — Beng. Chron. Dec. 
25. 

A correspondent writes frdm Chitta- 
gongf Sjst December, that on that morn- 
ing, about two o’clock, we were visited 


with a most violent concussion. Infinitely 
more severe than any we have hitlierto felt, 
and by much longer duration : two other 
slight shocks were also perceptible prior 
to and subsequent to the one I have first 
alluded to. Since tlie 15tli instant, we 
have now been alarmed by no less tlian ten 
different shocks. I have not beard, how- 
ever, of any accidents ; the damage which 
many of the houses have sustained by the 
fearful cracks caused in the walls, and the 
alarm excited by the repetition of those 
aw'ful visitations, are the only ill-conse- 
quences which have ensued. Nothing can 
exceed the terror and astonishment of the 
natives, unless it is the absurdity of their 
speculations on the subject.** 

Another correspondent from the same 
station says, that ** another shock of an 
earthquake was experienced here at two 
A.M. this morning. The house in which 1 
resided was so violently shaken that the 
inmates were awakened, and rushed simul- 
taneously from their apartments. No 
peculiarity, excepting a slight fog, was 
visible sub dio / it does certainly surprise 
me that you have not received similar ac- 
counts of these * unw'elconie visitants * 
from other parts of the continent.*'— -Zfen- 
gal Hurkmru, Jan. 8. 

ABOLITION OF SUTTEES. 

The following absurd story appears in 
the Chundrika 

** The late Joyram Bunriyopadhyaya, 
of Kedetec, near l)iim Dum, to the north 
of Calcutta, expired through some disease, 
aliout twenty days ago, in the month of 
Ugrrliayun, being, wq understand, fifty 
years of age. When his disease bad ac- 
quired great strength, and there was no 
longer any hope of his life, his true and 
devoted wife, thirty years of age, particu- 
larly inquired of the physicians, whether 
tliey were decidedly of opinion that her 
husband would not recover; and, on their 
assuring her that there could be no hope, 
site desired them to carry him to thcGanges, 
and expressed her determination to travel 
the same journey. By this her relatives un. 
derstood her to wish to immolate herself, 
but resolved that she must be prevented. 
After this the females of the family, her 
aunts and women servants, her neighbours 
and a great number of excellent persons 
assembling, told her that it was not the will 
of the present government that any faithful 
wife should immolate herself with her 
liui^and, and that if she did so, she would 
bring great distress upon all her ix>n- 
nexions. When she heard this, she said, 
with sorrowful looks, * in our family tliere 
have been many suttees. When my father- 
in-law died, both my motbers-in-law ac- 
companied him ; and when the father of 
Baboo Rodhamadub Bundyo^ndhya, of 
Calcutta, the brother of my father-in-law, 
died, the Baboo's mother bcceme a suttee. 
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and his great grandmother and grandmother 
had travelled the same path. Besides my own 
daughter, at the age of twenty years, as- 
cending the burning pile, departed this 
life. Therefore such is the favour of God 
to our family, tliat we have scarcely a 
widow amongst us. Has the Governor 
General come as a god into this country 
for my calamity ? I am assured, that if 
God has written it in my fate, that I am 
to (lie at the death of my husband, no one 
can make it void. Nevertheless, I am 
desirous that no distress should befall my 
kindred on my account.’ Having said this 
site sent away her husband to the side of 
the Ganges, and sitting down said, ‘ O 
God, thou art witness that I w’as desirous 
of becoming suttee, but have been prc. 
vented ascending the burning pile accord- 
ing to the shastrus, by the orders of go- 
vernment. Wherefore I am blameless in 
thy sight: and now thou wilt do what 
seems to thee fit.* Slie then addressed her 
relatives ; * after my death you must bum 
tnc upon the same pile with my husband.’ 
When slie had thus spoken, she said no 
more, hut sat in the same position with her 
eyes closed. When her husband had been 
conveyed to the side of the Ganges fie ex. 
pired at two o’clock the same day. Exactly 
at the same time his faithful and true wife 
expired also. Tliose who had gone with 
her husband, having finished the prepara- 
tions for burning, returned to the house, 
and carrying away the body of the suttee, 
burnt (hem together. 

<< We have published this intelligence 
on information from most respectable per- 
sons, and are very much afflicted by it. 
All pious men >vill be grieved on hearing 
it ; for it has been seen by most manifest 
proofk from tite shastrus, that the immola. 
lion of suttees accords with tlie will of God ; 
yet the Governor General has set himself 
to abolisli it. What cause of sorrow!” 

RAJA UUUDINATH KOV. 

Our readers, who recollect tlic powerful 
excitement of the public mind on the oc- 
casion of the discovery of tlie forgeries of 
Company’s paper by Kajkissore Dutt and 
Dwarkanatli Mitre, and who have not for. 
gotten that ^Ilaja Buddinath Hoy’s name 
was implicated in the same transactions, 
will learn with interest that the grand jury 
yesterday found a true bill against the raja 
in a forgery case. His trial will come on 
next session . — hulia Gax. Dec, 1 1 . 

BRITISH RELATIONS WITH AVA. 

Among the arrivals announced, is H.C. 
steamer Irrawaddy, from Kyuk. Plioo,' 
which brings a Burmese envoy and suite, 
consisting about eighty-five persons. 
Their arrival and residence here are in 
conformity with the stipulations of the last 
treaty with the Burmese, and* will, we 


hope, tend to make them and their court 
better acquainted than they have liitherCo 
been with the cliaractcr and resources of 
the British government . — India Gaz, Dec, 

We have heard nothing of the Burmese 
envoy since his arrival in Calcutta, but pri- 
vate information received by the latest arri. 
val from Rangoon confirms the opinion, 
which wc have often before expressed, that 
a serious mistake was committed at the 
close of the last war, in not sufficiently 
htimbliiig the Burmese court, and con. 
vinciiig it, in a way which it could not 
pretend to misunderstand, of the supe- 
riority of the British power. The Assam 
boundaries form at present a suliject of 
dispute between the two governments ; 
and, if wc arc rightly informed, the tone 
ill which the negociations are conducted, 
on the part of tlie Burmese authorities, is 
very far from being conciliatory, lii their 
general intercourse with the British, they 
assume a tone of self-sufficient superiority, 
which, it has been erroneously supposed, 
they bad learned to lay aside, declaring 
that the king will dispute the claims 
which the British government have made, 
in the question of boundaries, to the can- 
non’s mouth. They suppose that the last 
war was so fatal to the British forces, and 
formed such a drain on our resources, that 
they may do almost any thing with impu- 
nity. We have a proof of this in the man- 
ner in which they have been paying the 
tldrd instalment of the amount stipulated 
as an iiirl&tnnity for the expenses of tlie 
war. Notwitlistanding the thundering 
threats of Sir Archibald Campbell and 
others, nine lacs of that iiistalinent still 
remain unpaid, and are likely to remain 
so for a still longer period. 

Major Burney and family are expected 
at Kaiigooii in February.- /6id. Dec, 13. 

C’OLLECR OF FORT W1LLIA5I. 

We have learnt, from a source the ac- 
curacy of which we rely on, tliat orders, 
peremptorily aliolishing the college of 
Fort William, have been despatched from 
home, if indeed they have not already 
reached India. The communication in 
(lucstion purports to be a decision on one 
from tins government in 1 8129, in which it 
was recommended that tlie pcriq|^ allowed 
to students to qualify for service, by the 
acquisition of the prescribed quantum of 
oriental literature, should be curtailed to 
eight months, after the lapse of which 
they sliould— failing to pass the examine 
tions — be absorbed into the military ser- 
vice to save them from utter ruin. The latter 
part of this recommendation the directora 
have not of course thought fit to adopt ; 
it was not likely to find favour Ih their 
eyes, for reasons which will readily occur 
to tliose who reflect on the value and modes 
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of apportioning Indian patronage. Tlie 
court directs, however, that the period 
allowed for qualification be twelve instead 
of eight months, after w'liich, if not possess- 
ed of the requisite proficiency, the mauvaU 
sttjel is to be warned that thr^ months 
more of grace only w'ill be allowed him to 
pass the examinations, when, if not found 
competent, he will be returned to England 
os unfit for the service. We learn that the 
court also leave it to the local government 
to determine whether the examinations shall 
be conducted at the presidency or in the 
Interior. The court decrees the allotment 
of young civilians, immediately on arrival, 
to the care of the most experienced and 
steady civil servants in the interior. — i/c/*- 
gal Chroiu Jan, 3. 


OKISSA. 

The province of Orissa contains about a 
million and a half o*^ inhabitants ; and, on 
the most moderate calculation it has, dur. 
ing the last ten years, yielded a surplus 
revenue of 200 lacs of rupees. This is 
exclusive of the current expenses of the 
establishments maintained for its internal 
government; and for this surplus what 
return does it receive? The answ'er is 
nothing, literally nothing. The whole of 
this amount is abstracted from the pro- 
vince, and no part of it whatever is em- 
ployed for the promotion of education or 
in the execution of internal improvements. 
There is only one charity-school in the en- 
tire province, supported by Europeans, 
and in aid of tliat single institution go. 
vernment docs not coiitrihute a single doit. 
It is supported entirely by the benevolence 
and liberality of private individuals. 
Long experience and intimate personal 
observation unite in testifying that the 
British rule, during the last ten years, has 
not improved the province one iota, nor is 
any thing even attempted to raise the moral 
and intellectual character of the inhabi- 
tants. Crime is common, poverty and 
wretchedness general and extreme; but, 
to quote the language of our informant, 

this state of things does not come under 
the observation of one European out of a 
hundred. I sec it, I hear it, and I feel it.” 
There is one evil which might be remedied 
with very little trouble and with signal ad- 
vantage to other public interests. The in- 
habitanlikif all classes suiTer great incon- 
venience through the want of a wholesome 
paper-circulation. Bank of Bengal notes, 
we are assured, to the amount of at least 
two and a half lacs of rupees, could easily 
he put into circulation in the course of a 
twelvemonth. This might be effected by 
paying the public servants in bank-notes 
such portions of their salaries as they might 
requi^, and by exchanging bank-notes 
Ibr rupees at the collector’s office for the 
eccomroodation of the public at large. Of 


the notes thus put in circulation, at the 
mere cost of paper and printing, some 
would probably never be returned to the 
bank, and even if the w'hole were in time 
to find their way back, the coin would long 
before have reached the treasury, and in 
the mean time government would have 
liad the use of a large capital at scarcely 
any expense, and all the parties concerned 
would have been essentially benefitted. 
These remarks will apply to all the pro- 
vinces under tlic Company’s dominion, 
and by this means it cannot be doubted 
that increased vigour and activity would 
be infused into all the departments of pqb- 
lic industry — agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. This opens up a subject 
which we have not time now fully to con- 
sider, but which points to great public 
wants, and promises great public advan- 
tage ; W'e mean the extension of the bank- 
ing-system on safe and sound principles 
throughout the British provinces. This is 
not a thing to be heedlessly or hastily un- 
dertaken ; hut, if wc are guided hy the 
experience of other countries, there seems 
no room to question that a more extended 
paper-circulation in the Mofussil, directed 
and controlled hy the best lights which 
theory and practice supply, would be 
found one of the most effectual instrii. 
roents tliat can be employed to aid the 
cause of general improvement and advanc- 
ing civilivation in India.— /ndw Caz, 
Dec. 25, 

PAI.MER AND CO.’s ESTATE. 

On the -Ith instant, being the day fixed 
for liearing the matter of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., it was moved before the commis- 
sioners of the Insolvent Court, that the 
petitioners be declared entitled to the be- 
nefit of the act. No opposition was offer- 
ed, but the court decided that nothing more 
could be done at present than to declare 
the petitioners entitled to the benefit of the 
act, to the extent of retaining their petition 
and allowing them protection from perso- 
nal arrest until the next day of hearing. It 
would appear also that the court extended 
the authority of the assignees to compound- 
ing debts, subject to the consent of tlie 
creditors under specific limitations. It 
was stated, that the assignees would be 
ready on the Ist of March to declare a 
dividend of ten per cent, payable on the 
1st of April, but of that dividend one- 
third must be withheld until after a twelve- 
month from the time notice of the insol- 
vency was published in the London Gazette. 
It was also announced, that not only bad 
the advances to indigo factories made by 
the assignees been repaid, but also those 
made by the bouse, and thtft the factories 
were now in a good state fo^ sale. The 
further hearing was postponed to Saturday 
the 19Ut February.— Zndta 6'a&. Jan, 6. 
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HINDU MARRIAGE. 

The marriage of the daughter of Baboo 
Rooplal Mullick to Bahoo Rajeiulru, the 
adopted son of Baboo Ncelmonee MuU 
lick, was happily celebrated on Monday 
the 5th of Ugrahayoii last. We under- 
stand that, because Uajendru Bahoo is 
ill his minority, the property obtained 
from his father is in the hands of the 
masters of the Supreme Court ; hut his 
friends drew from it the sum of 50,000 
rupees for the expenses of his marricage. 
All may judge what would be done by 
tile expenditure of 50,(XX) rupees. As 
to Jlooplal Baboo, he was marrying his 
daughter, it is true, but his expenditure 
could not have been greater had it been 
his son. He was profuse in the expenses 
of musicians, gilts, and charity. — C/iwn- 
tlrika, 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, January (i. 

This was the first sessions for 1831 . Two 
capital indictments were ignored by the 
grand jury, viz . : one against Mr. Car- 
riithers, the chief officer of the Caledonia^ 
for the murder of Kader Saib, at sea, as 
mentioned in our last vol. p. 185; the 
other against Edward Francis Elliott, 
Esq., the late superintendent of police, as 
an accessary before the fact in the murder 
of one Syed Mahomed. This latter case 
arose out of the disturbances at Triplicane 
during the last Mohurrum, when a military 
party was placed under the direction of 
the superintendent of police to suppress 
them. Several persons lost their lives, and 
others were grievously wounded on that 
occasion. Among the former was Syed 
Mahomed, who belonged to a respectable 
Mussulman family, and had only arrived at 
Madras a few days before. Curiosity at- 
tracted the unfortunate man to the fatal 
spot, where he met with his untimely 
death. 

The grand jury, in their presentment, 
referred to this case in the following terms : 

“ The grand* jury consider it to be their 
duty to inform your lordships, that it ap- 
pears to them, that a most malicious, false, 
and mischievous charge of murder has 
been made by certain persons, by name 
Syed Hussain, Abdool Ally, Goolam 
Ally Savee, Syed Moideen, Vugoodeen, 
Fauzil Khan, Syed Moorlhozali, Golam 
Hossain, Tholasingum, and Abbee Oolla 
Khan, against a chief magistrate, by name 
Mr. Edward Francis Elliott, founded on 
the death person who was killed in a 
riot, which riot and disturbance the chief 
magistrate, in his official capacity, was 
endeavouring to quell. The grand jury 


strongly suspect that the parties herein- 
named have been guilty of wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury and conspiracy, and solicit 
your lordships will have the goodness to 
bring the case to the notice of the govern- 
ment, that'the government may direct their 
law officers to investigate the business, 
and to take such notice of it as the case 
may deserve, that the parties may not 
escape unpunished.** ^ 

The Madras Gazette says ; “ It is but 
justice to the solicitor who was retained 
for the prosecution to mention, that he was 
fortified witii the joint opinion of two 
gentlemen of the Madras bar, who advised 
the indictment to be preferred.** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rirURCll IK THE NEELGHEHRIES. 

On the 5th December, the Bishop of 
Calcutta consecrated the churcli, of which 
the foundations were laid last year, at 
Ootacamuiul, in the Ncclghcrries, by the 
Governor. The day was peculiarly propi- 
tious. Though the sun shone in uncloud- 
ed splendour, the thermometer was only 
at sixty, and the atmosphere breathed that 
soft frc.s))ness, wliich gives to the climate 
and the scenery of the Neclgherries such 
peculiar charms. 

The site chosen for the church is cen- 
trical, and easily accessible by the fine road 
formed by the pioneers under Major Ca- 
dognn. It stands on the base of a verdant 
slope, yet high enough to command a per- 
feet view of the mountains and woods 
which, houtuling the happy valley of Oo- 
tacnnuind to the east and south, and ex- 
tending in imposing magnificence in a 
south-west direction, terminate ivith a 
view of the cleft-side of Avalanche Hill, 
and the distant summit of Mookoorty’s 
towering peak. The style of the edifice, 
being plain Gothic, harmonises w'cll with 
the natural scenery around it; and not- 
withstanding all the difficulties which at- 
tend the erection of buildings, intended 
to be lasting, on the Neclgherries, the 
foundations have been so deeply laid, the 
materials of the superstructure have bad 
so much time to settle and harden, and 
the superstructure has been so well ar- 
ranged by the engineer, that we may ex- 
pect it will last for ages. 

After the usual ceremony of 'fonsccra- 
tion, the Bishop dedicated the church to 
Saint Stephen, and preached an admirable 
sermon from a most appropriate text:— 
** The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.** 

The Bishop proceeded afterwards to Ca- 
nauore, at which station he held a confir- 
mation. ^ • 

On the 20th December, bis lordship 
embarked in the government schooner. 
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Tdikat for Bombay, which he was desi- 
rous of reaching liefbre Christinas. 

MAHRATTA PKOFHECr. 

Tlie Madras Gazette of Decemljcr 1 1 
contains the following exact copy of a 
letter and enclosure from a respectable 
native at Kamptee, dated 2ad November ; 

^ Worthy Sir: I respectfully l>eg leave 
to inform you, that in my last letter I have 
mentioned that Mr. Grarme, the British 
resident, had left this place on the 1 st in- 
stead of the 5tii instant. I have nothing 
particular to add, but take this opportu- 
nity to annex the following translation of 
a curious Maratta paper, which was sent 
from Benares to certain rich merchants 
here. — I remain, with the greatest grati- 
tude, praying faithfully for your health, 
happiness, and prosperity, &c.'* 

“ V. IluNGlAIf.” 

Translation of a Maratta Paper, purport- 
ing that a Letter was sent from Heaven 
to Visvoiiadaswamy's Church at Be- 
nares, and copied by a Brahmin named 
Kusseyapoo, as follows • 

** In tlic Hindoostanee year 1888, and 
Saleevaliun Sagabdum 1753, answering to 
the year A.D. 1832, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, on the fifth day after the full 
moon^ which will be on Saturday, and at 
the hour of ten o'clock a. si., when the 
sun enters Capricorn, the present iron age 
of the world will be turned into a golden 
age, which will continue for 1,000 years, 
when the general duration of human life 
will be 125 years; and at the above-men- 
tioned date, a rajah will be born at the 
North Pole, about eight o'clock in tlic 
morning of the race of the moon, and that 
night will be lengthened to 13;^ hours, 
after the expiration of nine hours of wliich, 
ail earthquake will take place, when all 
tyrants and wicked people will be destroy, 
ed ; but holy and charitable persons will 
be preserved. Those who receive this 
account with doubt will undoubtedly com- 
mit sin ; but those who receive it and 
transmit to other countries will perform as 
much charity as if they had presented a 
Uiousaod cows and horses." 

BRAHMIN MUSICIAN. 

It h.^ we doubt not, excited much 
surprise, combined with a degree of admi- 
ration, in the minds of many of our rea- 
ders at this presidency, to have heard the 
performances on the violin of a brahmin, 
named Vera piab, in the service of his High- 
ness the Rajah of Tanjore, who has lately 
made his appearance here. He plays at first 
sight, with correctness and exact time, the 
ttiost difficult pieces of our printed music. 
I|is , sfcill on tlie piano-forte is equally 
great, Excepting that he requires some 
previous practice.-*-3fad. Gev. Gax, > Jan, 6, 


IJ UKI!, 

STORU AT FONOICHXRRY AND CUDDALORE. 

The threatening aspect of the weather, 
during the whole of Thursday last, indi- 
cated an approaching storm, but the wind 
fortunately subsided during the night, and 
we are not aware of any damage having 
been sustained in the neighbourhood of 
Madras; but at Pondicherry and Cudda- 
lore, we are informed, it blew a terrific 
hurricane. At the former place, the rain 
commenced with heavy s(]ualls from the 
N.£. aliout noon, and continued from 
that quarter until 8 p.m. At 1 a.m. of Fri. 
day it suddenly shifted to the east, when it 
blew with great violence; daylight pre- 
sented a scene of devastation, surpassing 
any thing ever witnessed at Madras. Few 
houses at both ])]aces have entirely escaped 
its dire efiects ; the beautiful avenues of 
trees, both at Pondicherry and Cuddalore, 
have been levelled to the ground. The 
houses ill some parts of the Black 'lown 
of Pondicherry have been completely un- 
roofed, and it is with much regret we learn 
that the delightful shaded drive round tlie 
town has been completely destroyed. It 
is stated, that bad the hurricane lasted a 
few hours longer, the consequences to the 
town must have been most serious ; and 
we deeply lament to add, that about thirty 
natives have perished under the ruins of 
houses in the Black Tovrii.^Mad, Gov,^ 
Oaz„ Dec, 9. 


TUK TOJIAVKUS OF THE KEELGHKRRIES. 

** These most interesting natives of the 
Neelglicrry Mountains, whom we found 
in a rude but most unsophisticated state of 
nature, still retain in a great degree their 
original innocence and simplicity. We 
found this people a race of herdsmen liv- 
ing in almost a perfect state of nature. 
Savages in as fur as civilization is concern- 
ed, yet quite free from the cruelty or the 
distrust, the ferocity or the servility, the 
superstition or the dishonesty, to which 
tile generality of savage tribes have been 
found prone. We found them free, inde- 
pendent, fearless, generous, and hospitable, 
sober and honest, unsuspicious and con^* 
fiding, with few wants, and no enemies ; 
for such is the natural amiableness of their 
disposition, that they are admired and re- 
spected by the other tribes inhabiting the 
mountains ; and they live in such charity 
and good-will w’ith these and amongst 
themselves, that no offensive weapon, not 
even the bow and arrow, the iAstrument of 
war or chase, common to almost all rude 
nations, is known unto them. I have 
heard too, that during the period that they 
have been known to us, there has not been 
a single complaint brought iminst any. of 
the Todaver tribe either by oll^ of its own 
members or any others^ until very lately ; 
and this late insUuacemerelyproceededi^iii 
one of their rude cuaf6ins,whicfa poverty mul 
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wi^t ei^^deredt and which their improv. Indian resident in either of tliese two 
ed condition begins perhaps to render irk* presidencies, or to any in Bengal, who 
some. ^ ^ ^ may have formed connexions witli officers 

** Iiffanticide^ and the plurality of hus- belonging to tlieni, is a matter too obvious 
bands, from which customs their few vices to need comment. Tliat it must be con- 
probably originate, appear both to have sidered a iiardship !)y every officer, as res- 
been born Arom indigence and want; and trictiiig him in forming a marriage accord* 
as the former, which was possibly tlio ing to his own inclination, to a considerable 
chief cause of the latter custom, is ex* extent, as well as in tlie case of his early 
pMed, tiiere is good ground to hope that death (supposing liini to have married in 
this also will be by degr^ discontinii^, spite of this regulation), inflicting abject 
and that tim demoralizing effect which poverty on those most dear to him, will 
such an institution must have on botli hardly be denied. It is anomalous, inas. 
sexes will cease. much as the descendants of natives or 

“ Deep, indeed, is the responsibility of Asiatics arc frequently admitted in the se- 
those witli whom the power rests, if with- coiid, and sometimes in the first degree, 
out any endeavour on their part to check into the Hon. Company’s army, and 
the threatening evil, this amiable and in. occording to the letter of the regulations, 
teresting race be corrupted by the new their children, being only removed in the 
scenes which have opened before tliem, second or third degree from the blood of 
and by the temptations that they are sud- the proscribed class, though they may he 
denly exposed to, and which they are more tlie children of an European mother, 
subject to fall under, botli from tlie influx through the diiwiiialificatioii of their own 
of wealth which has occurred from the father, himself a member of the service, 
^reat increase of demand for the produce for the benefit of which the funds were 
of their dairies, and from the example's alonecsiablished,areprccludedfromreap- 
and seductions of their new acquaintances, ing any benefit from these iiiKtitut ions, 
both European and natives, particularly It may be termed an abuse, inasmuch as 
the lower orders of each. any regulation of this description, wdiether 

• “ It is both possible and probable, tliat framed by the strong hand of pow'er, or 
the Neelgherry Mountains will not only be by any body of men for the purpose of 
the alMide of a very numerous society of the serving mistaken political or party objeeb;, 
better orders, but that it will eventually is contrary to every principle of jusiicc, 
be the residence of a very large number of and productive of much individual misery 
Europeans of tlie low'cr orders, soldiers to llie widow and orphan, in its practical 
or others; and tliose, who are acquainted operation, while no benefit can be shewn 
with this description of persons, w'ill have which it confers on any person whatever.” 
no difficulty in foreseeing what the effects \Vc understand, indeed, that attempts 
of their proximity, even under the strictest have lately been made to annul the rule 
discipline and best management, will be, al>ove alluded to, and we trust that ere 
upon the defenceless, the harmless, and long tliu subscril)ers will be able to ex - 
unprotected tribe of which I am speak- punge it from their regulations. — Mad. 
ing.** Gax.f jDcc, 18. 


SERVICE FUNDS. 

In the Twlia Gazelle of the 2J)rh No- 
vemlier, we find a letter on the subject of 
the funds established for charitable pur- 
poses by the several branches of the Com- 
pany’s service. From this dpeiimeiit we 
learn that a stigma is supposed to attach 
itself to the funds established at this pre- 
sidency and at Bombay, tliat docs not to 
the Military Fund of j^Migal. We notice 
the letter abovementioned for the purpose 
of calling the attention of those concerned 
to an alleged defect in those institutions, 
which, if it exist, cannot be too soon 
amended. 

Tlie point alluded to is the regulation 
which exists in the Madras and Bombay 
Funds, that no widow or child of Asiatic- 
or African descent (it may be either on the 
side of the l^er or mother) is entitled to 
lienefit by establishments, unless the 
parties ,be removed to the fourUi degree. 

That such a regulation,” says this wri- 
ter, ** i^QuId be a grievance to any Anglo- 
Mai.Jour, N. S. VoL. 5. No. 1 8. 


THE I.AT£ OOVeUNOR. 

It would be a grateful task if the bum- 
ble journalist, who remembers the eii- 
thusiasiii with which Sir John Malcolm 
was greeted by the inhabitants of this pre- 
sidency, in 1820, preparatory to his de- 
parture for Europe, could say that the lust 
three years have passed away without in the 
least diminishing the affection w'ith which 
he W'as formerly regarded, or detracting 
one particle from the high reputation lie 
had so justly acquired. When Sir John 
Malcolm arrived here, in 18S7, to ossuine 
the direction of affairs, the community 
teheld in him the only man who, from ex- 
perience of his merit, tliey confidently 
believed could adequately supply ihesevere 
loss they were destined to feel, in^^he re- 
signation of Mr.. Elphinstone. Every 
sentiment he then uttered, cheered and 

(K) 
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consoled those (and they were not few in 
number) who .could appreciate the worth 
of him, from whom they were about to 
be separated for ever; and when at the 
banquet, where hundreds were congregated 
to bid farewell to their benefactor, their 
leader, their friend, their model, and their 
pride, Sir John Malcolm voluntarily de- 
clared there should be “ no change ** in 
the administration of affairs, the peals 
which rung the fe.stivo hall amply testified 
the sense universally entertained of the 
character of Mr. KIphinstone’s sway, and 
the delight which the promise of its conti- 
lUiHiicc universally imparted. 

Wc arc not of those who look upon 
dinner speeches, at all times, as sincere 
pledges of political conduct, and there- 
fore, under ordinary circumstances, we 
should be loth to claim a literal obser- 
vance of all the professions wliich the en- 
thusiasm of the moment may elicit. But 
here was no ordinary occurrence ; people 
were nssemliled in hundreds to mourn the 
loss of one governor, and greedily to catch 
the langi^igc of consolation from him 
whose rule they were thenceforth to 
acknowledge. Tf, therefore, behoved Sir 
.John Malcolm to be extremely guarded in 
bis declarations. He was imperatively called 
upon to make no promises which he could 
not fulfil to the very letter. ** There shall 
be no change ** could not bo regarded as 
words of course — they were cherished as 
the pledge of future mildness, liberality, 
toleration, and indulgence, and men's 
lienrts leaped within them at the rich pros, 
peel oflercd to their coiitcmplation. Their 
enthusiasm was compared at the time to 
the debonair exultation of the French. 
This mournful cry of “ T.c roi est mart / ” 
was drowned in the shouts of Vive le 
Itoir* 

It is true, that in many instances our 
late governor did tread in the footsteps of 
Mr. Klphinstonc, and in some particulars 
outshone that illustrious statesman and ex. 
cellent man, in the clearness of his vicw'.s 
and liberality of Iiis measures. Literature, 
native education, and the propagation of 
the Gospel were objects w'liich received no 
ordinary share of Sir John Malcolm's at- 
tention, of which the addresses published 
in last Saturday's and this day's paper are 
striking proofs ; while in his bearing to- 
wards the press, his exertions in behalf of 
the Indo- Britons, the improvements he 
has introduced in the roads to salubrious 
stations, and the encouragement he has 
shewn to men of capital and enterprize, 
Sir John Malcolm went far beyond any of 
his predecessors. 

.How far public anticipation has been 
reiriif^ in other respects we will not ven- 
turij! to inquire. Suffice it to say, that 
wbctli}^ It arises from the ungracious way 
in which invidious duties have been per- 
Ibraied, or the frequent absence of that 


courtesy, the community have been aociis* 
tomed to experience at the hands of their 
governors, or the undignified proceedings 
which latterly characterized a recent politi- 
cal collision, Sir John Malcolm is at tliis 
moment, perhaps, the most unpopular man 
who ever exercised autliority in India.— • 
JBomb, Cour, Dec* 1 . 

The Ctmricr of Saturday informs us, 
that Sir John Malcolm is about to leave 
the presidency on the 25th instant, per the 
11. C. armed steamer Hugh Lindsay t en 
route to England. Wc rejoice at this in- 
formation— -wc say rejoice, advisedly and 
sincerely — for would not every man deeply 
deplore, if a longer residence in tliis coun. 
try by chance endangered the life, or even 
proved detrimental to the health, of one 
upon whose services India leans with so 
much confidence, and from whom the 
Iiomc Government expects so much ? No ; 
greater duties await his fulfillment ; and 
thus, however strongly a selfish feeling 
may dictate the wish that he should re- 
main and govern Bombay with the same 
unbending firmness that he has hitherto 
displayed, fate calls him to a more exten- 
sive and nobler field of action, and one 
every way more worthy of the powers of 
both his peculiar eloquence and fluent pen. 
His evidence on the momentous question 
now penrlirig in England will be earnestly 
sought, and will be given with all the 
truth that characterises an honourable man, 
and with nil the eagerness that a good one 
feels to benefit bis fellow-crcatures. Sir 
John Malcolm will, w'c doubt not, stand 
forth ns the champion of the liberty of the 
press, the pure administration of justice, 
and the free resort of Europeans to India; 
nothing less can be expected from the en- 
lightened views that have formed the 
groiind.work of his vid ministration as go- 
vernor of Bombay, and the great powers 
of a mind so richly stored as bis is, with 
precedents of hotli ancient and modern 
history, which so clearly prove that liberty 
of speech and conscience is essentially 
iiece.ssary to the well-being of every state* 
— i/ow. Gaz,f Nov* 17. 

GENERAL LIBRARY. 

On the 15th November, the opening 
meeting of an institution, called the 
** Bombay General Library," was held ; 
Thos. Crawford, Esq., in the chair. An 
address, containing the history of the for- 
mation of the institution, was read. The 
resolutions upon wliidi it was founded de- 
clared that it should be open to all 
ranks, classes, and castes, without distinc- 
tion • *< a respectable character, a decorous 
demeanour, and strict adli^nce to the 
rules, constituting the only nquisites for 
admission." After providing a house, 
the formation of tlie library proceeded 
with rapidity. In less than a fortnight 
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upwards of lyOOO printed volumes, and 
nearly fifty valuable oriental manuscripts, 
were presented to, or deposited in, the in- 
stitution. The ornamental part was not 
forgotten; globes and charts, pictures, 
busts, and statues, and by far the greatest 
part of the furniture, were the voluntary 
gifts of the members. Tlie books include 
almost all the celebrated writers of Greece 
and Rome, poets, orators, historians, and 
philosophers, w'ith a selection of the most 
eminent authors of France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal ; in addition to every Eiig« 
lish classical prose writer, from the time of 
Henry VI II. to the commencement of 
the present century ; every poet of emi- 
nence from Spencer to Byron ; a respect, 
able assortment in the several departments 
of science, history, biography, philosophy, 
travels, and the higher branches of novel 
writing ; in the particular dcparlmeiit of 
literature which throws light upon the iiis. 
tory, religion, and manners of the East, 
and in the whole range of oriental pliilo- 
logy, the collection is ample. The Native 
Education Society presented a copy of all 
the works published under its sitperiiiten. 
deuce, consisting of nearly forty volumes, 
forming a selection of the best works in 
the Hindoostanee, Guzcrattec, JVIaliratta, 
and Persian languages. The address con- 
cluded with congratulating the uiceting 
on the cordial co-operation in this work 
of Britons, Portuguese, Parsces, Wa- 
liommedans, and Hindoos. 

THE LATE sill JAMF.S DEWAR. 

Sir James Dewar arrived in this country 
ill June 1827, with permission to practise 
as a barrister in the Supreme Court at this 
presidency. He had previously practised 
for some years in England, and there ac. 
quired a knowledge of his profession 
which, joined to great talents, soon se- 
cured to him a pre^ortion of the business 
at Bombay. At first, indeed, the crowd 
of competitors, and the suggestions of the 
envious, appeared to cast a damp upon his 
prospects ; but this was of brief duration. 
Tlie force of his own merit made bis 
way,** and at the commencement of 1828, 
scarcely a barrister enjoyed so large a share 
of practice. On the departure for England of 
Mr. Grant, Sir James Dewar was appoint- 
ed clerk of the Crown, from which oOicc 
he was removed to uflieiatc as advocate 
general, on the transfer of Mr. Norton’s 
services to Madras. In this last oflice, Sir 
James Dewar was confirmed by the Court 
of Directors, and continued zealously to 
execute its functions until lie was raised 
to the bench, in succession to Sir Edward 
West. 

The circumstances attending Sir James 
Dewar's elation to the distinguished 
office of Chief Justice, added to a recol- 
lection of the earnestness with which he 
bad performed the arduous duties of ad. 


vocate general, at a perilous crisis, liad 
strongly disposed tlie public to cast a jea. 
lous eye on all liis oflicial acts. In fact, 
so firmly impressed were men's minds 
with an idea that a sense of gratitude for 
preferment would lead him to an unequal 
distribution of justice, when the local go- 
vernment was a party to any question 
claiming his attention, that for some time 
the court in which he presided ceased to be 
regarded as the certain refuge from sup- 
posed acts of oppression and injustice. 
But those who paused to resort to his court 
from such considerations had formed an 
erroneous estimate of the Chief Justice's 
character. By however grateful a sense of 
favours received Sir James Dewar might 
ordinarily have been animated, the natural 
independence of his character shrunk from 
a subserviency to those whose influence 
had procured his elevation. True it is, 
tliai the severe scrutiny to which his public 
proceedings were exposed, acting on a 
mind naturally sensitive and nervous, 
might have been sufficient to deter him 
from the slightest deviation from the path 
of rectitude; hut, on the other hand, it 
should he remembered, the Chief Justice 
was not altogether free from temptation, and 
he had before him, in the retirement of Sir 
John Peter Grant, a painful example of 
the effect of hostilities with the executive. 
Yet was Sir James Dewar firm and uii- 
bending in his judicial capacity, and long 
anterior to his decease had bought golden 
opinions of all sorts of men." lie died at 
the early age of thirty-three. 

In person Sir James Dewar was tall 
and well formed, and his countenance was 
singularly pleasing and intelligent. His 
manners were particularly graceful and 
engaging, and^his conversation remarkable 
for its brilliancy; while his addresses from 
the bench, and on other public occasions, 
were distinguished alike for their power 
and the fluency with which they were de- 
livered. 

As the peculiar constitution of the go- 
vernment of this country renders it unne- 
cessary for men in possession of or seeking 
power to make a declaration of their poli- 
tical creeds, and as this is particularly true 
of those who arc solely called upon toad- 
iiiiiiistcr the laws without regard to politi- 
cal considerations, it is difficult to say 
whether Sir James Dewar was generally 
favourable to an extension or a contrnclioii 
of public liberty. As far, however, as 
may be gathered from his course of con- 
duct at the meetings of the numerous so- 
cieties established in this place, Sir James 
appeared to be well aflected towards liberal 
and useful institutions, and was generally 
regarded by the natives as friendly to their 
advancement and tolerant of their preju. 
dices. ^ 

Towards the press Sir Janny> Dewar 
was uniformly indulgent, though its iiiac- 
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curacies, on more than one occasion, were 
calculate fo create annoyance. To the 
bar lie was courteous and considerate. To 
the humblest individual he was kind and 
aflable. 

As a husband and father, who sliall 
speak his loss ? — Bombay Gaz. 

WANT OF A JUDICIAL AUTHOBITV. 

The state of apparent inseenrity into 
which the islanil has unfortunately for a 
r.ccond time been thrown by the inelan^ 
choly demise of Sir James Dewar, has, wc 
observe, induced the Government to call 
upon the magistracy and the principal na- 
tive inhabitants for their earnest co-opera- 
tion in tlic preservation of order. Judging 
from past experience, we entertain a just 
confidence that the call will not pass un- 
heeded, and wo greatly mistake if the 
bare apprehension of the exercise of a 
more arbitrary power Ilian that wielded by 
the Supreme Court will not secure to the 
community at large a greater degree of 
safety from robbers and house-breakers, 
duringthis interregnum, than it ever enjoy- 
ed when the bench was full. Notwith. 
standing this advantage^ however, it is im- 
possible not to wish for an early cessation 
of the present state of things. T’herc are at 
present nearly sixty prisoners in the county 
gaol awaiting their trial, some of whom 
have been incarcerated for a considerublo 
time; suitors and their witnesses wdiliout 
number arc detained at the presidency, at 
a serious sacrifice of money and of health ; 
jurors are employed in contemplating a 
month's detention on an irksome and un- 
profitable duly ; lawyers have made a halt 
in the road to competence ; and public con- 
fidence, and its consequent operation on all 
transactions, has sustained a shock. Tlie 
arrival of Sir I. W. Awdry, the new 
puisne judge, is consequently looked for 
every hour with the greatest anxiety ; hut, 
if all we Hear be true, it is not impossible 
the event will bring but a small portion of 
relief.^ Delicate health, joined to an accu- 
mulation of labour, will, it is feared, soon 
deprive us of iniicli of the benefit of tlie 
learned judge's presence ; and it therefore 
becomes a question for the serious conside- 
ration of the community, whether some 
steps should not be taken to obtain from 
the Legislature a provision against similar 
exigencies in f uture. When tlie laws were 
administered in this settlement by a recor- 
der, recourse was had, on occasion of the 
deatJ] of the recorder, to the sister presi- 
dency of Madras, and, pending the arrival 
of a judge from that quarter, alTairs were 
conducted by the Mayor’s Court, which 
was then in existence. To a certain ex- 
tent, therefore (for though there arc testi- 
monj^^n record of a mayor's utility, we 
caimiB^'ssign to such a court the full value 
of of recorder), matters went on 

in^tlin^ usual train, and people were con- 


tent to await the despatch of a recorder 
from England. The charter of the Sit* 
preme Court, however, allows, we beliete^ 
of no such succedaneum as the employ- 
ment of a Madras judge or the erection 
of a mayor's court. A regularly appointed 
judge, or no law, is the pleasant alterna- 
tive to which Uie community consequently 
is doomed, and from the sad examples we 
have bad of the uncertainty of human life, 
even amongst the young and healthy, it is 
impossible to avoid the anticipation ^>f the 
latter calamity at some future period. 
Earnestly, therefore, do we conjure the 
Inhabitants of Bombay to petition their 
rulers, while the subject is yet rife, for an 
arrangement that shall protect them front 
future inconvenience and insecurity, and 
the respectable practitioner from the loss 
and privation to which such casualties ex- 
pose him. — Bom. Conr., Bee. 11. 

Since the above was published, Sir John 
Awilry arrived at the presidency, in the 
Sir Bdioard Paget. 

CONSECRATION OF A FIRE TEMPLE. 

On Wednesday last, the 1 7th instant, 
Bomanjee Ilustonijee and Ardascer Iler- 
miizjee, the sons of the late Hormasjec 
Bomanjee (of whom so much is known 
here and abroad that it is unnecessary to 
say any thing further), consecrated the 
ground of the principal temple of ftre 
called the Autush Vhe'rum. Thousands 
of the Zoroasterians congregated at the 
spot to witness this most sacred and particu- 
lar ceremony. Numberless Parsces from 
Surat, Broacli, Nowsurry, and other places 
in India, came (o Bouibay on the occa- 
sion, and the assembly was such a one as 
never was seen before in India The 
building stands near the entrance of Gir. 
gaum, a little beyond the washerman's 
tank. It is square, 4ind extremely ele- 
gant. The hall is richly ornamented with 
chandeliers, mirrors, &c.&c.,aud the place 
where the fire is deposited is paved with 
marble stones, in the middle of which is 
placed a large silver vase of the value of 
upwards of '10,000 rupees, in which the 
fire just mentioned is placed. The dona- 
tions were liberal ; unci the whole expense, 
from the commencement of the work up 
to the day of its consecration, will have 
amounted to about one lac of rupees. 
Every thing was conducted in a nianncr 
deserving of praise, and all the religious 
superintendance was under the control and 
direction of the high priest named Edul- 
daroo, to whom upwards of thirty shawls 
have been present^ by the principal Par- 
sees for his zeal and activity in performing 
tills most sacred ceremony.»i?om. Ceur., 
Nov. 23. ^ 

major-gen. sir LIONEL SMlTIf, K.C.B. 

On the Sd December, tlie rooms in tlie 
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bungalow of the late eommissfoncn at 
Poonah were fitted up for a ball and sup- 
per given, by his friends in the Deccan, 
to the distinguished officer who for so many 
years has commanded the Poonah division 
of the army. At this magnificent enter- 
tainment, joy and hilarity prevailed to an 
unprecedented degree. One feeling seem, 
cd to animate the whole company, and to 
excite them to evince their regard as well 
as respect for tlieir late commanding officer, 
endeared to them as he was through long 
and trying years of service, by his public 
(Hjirit and generosity, and still more so by 
his kindness and consideration towards all 
ranks, both in public and private life. 
After a splendid supper, laid out for 250 
persons, the president, Saville Marriott, 
Ksq., proposed, with an introductory 
panegyric, the health of Sir Lionel Smith, 
a compliment which Sir Lionel acknow- 
ledged in suitable UTms. 

Next'day, the same rooms were thrown 
open to receive Sir Lionel as the guest of 
all llie most respectable natives of Poonah, 
who gave a grand supper. lleforc the 
fireworks began, Tattia Sahib Vinchon- 
kur, attended by a few of the highest class 
of native gentlemen, formed a circle round 
the Major-General, and the following ad. 
dresses were then read and replied to. 

** Respectful Address. 

** Sir Lionel Smith, possessor of dig- 
nity, valuer of merit, exalted in rank, 
may we always be blessed with your kind- 
ness. 

We, the undermentioned surdars, ja- 
geerdars, zemindars, merchants, and land- 
holders of the Dcccan, tlic soobahs of 
Poonah, Ahmed niiggnr, Candeish, and 
Dharwar, beg to oiler our best wislies for 
your health and prosperity. 

In 1814 you came into bis Highness 
the Paishwa's territories, in command of 
the Hon. Company’s army; from that time 
you liave kindly assisted the surdars, and 
afforded them protection in times of dan- 
ger, by accompanying them with your 
army, and on all occasions shown that res. 
pect to tliclr ancient family rank, as to 
endear you to them as well as to all parties. 

You were constantly inarching in dif- 
ferent countries witli your force, and by a 
just discharge of your duties prevented 
any violence being committed on the pea- 
santry : never was there a complaint of 
this kind. 

In the year 1817, on the declaration 
of war with the Paishwa, the inhabitants 
of the Dcccan were fearful of the result to 
themselves, families, and property, after 
the battle of Poonah, and the establish- 
ment of the English Government. You 
took compassion on the inhabitants of 
Poonah, kn^g^ng the horrors likely to en- 
sue, and savra it from pillage, and pre- 
served the rank and character of many 
highly respectable persons. 


" It has always been your desire and 
wish that our families should prosper and 
bo supported ; to this circumstance are we 
indebted for happiness, and yourself res- 
pected. 

** We had hoped you would always re- 
main with us, but you are about to leave. 
We pray God to bless you with long life, 
and that we may find a protector in you in 
England. May you all recollect us. 

“ Presented by Tattia Sahib Venchon- 
kur, on the part of the surdars, jageer- 
dars, &c. of the Deccan." 

(Here follow the signatures of the sur- 
dars, Ac.) 

“ Poonah^ 4th Dec. 1830." 

** M^or- General SirLionclSmith,K.C.B., 
&c. &c. Ac. 

*• Honoured Sir : On the eve of depar- 
ture for your native land, we, for ourselves 
and tlic principal inhabitants of the divi- 
sion, as well as many highly respectable 
merchants and shiirafs of the city, venture 
to olTer you our united and sincere wishes 
for the enjoyment of every happiness 
omongst your family and friends in Eu- 
rope. 

“ We cannot refrain from observing, 
that during the time (upwards of sixteen 
years) we have been so fortunate as to have 
you as commanding officer of this division 
of the army, to your mild and bene- 
volent conduct and behaviour towards all 
classes of natives, without distinction as to 
rank, are we principally indebted for the 
happiness, security, and prosperity we at 
present enjoy. 

Wc beg that it may please God Al- 
mighty to lead you through a direct course 
to a permanent security and happiness ; to 
a happiness for which an abundant source 
has already l>een secured to you by the re- 
collection of the liberality with which you 
have applied the principles of unbounded 
humanity and benevolence to that portion 
of human kind which was chiefly intrusted 
to your care. 

“ We regret our inability to offer, as we 
could have wished, a more lasting testimo- 
nial of the respect we feel for your public 
as well as private character ; but it is with 
sincerity, and the highest feelings of grati- 
tude fur numerous benefits received, we 
call down blessing for your continued pros- 
perity and happiness." 

(Here follow upwards of 4,000 signa- 
tures.) 

“ Pomah, Dec. 4, 1830.” 

** Few circumstances could have been 
more gratifying to this distinguished 
officer," says a Bombay paper, ** than ffiis 
public display of the grateful feeling 
which prompt^ so many respectable na- 
tives, upon the very scene of his triumph 
and their subjection, to bury the rcniem- 
branee of their own misfortunes jn the 
cherished recollection of his humanity, 
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and' voluntarily to pay such marked ho- 
mage, as they rendered on this interesting 
occasion • to the individual who had de- 
feat!^ tlieir best and bravest troops, when- 
ever he had met them, who iiad captured 
their capital, and who hod personally led 
his victorious forces in pursuit of their 
fugitive sovereign.** 


S>tn0apore* 

ROBBERIES. 

it Is a melancholy fact, that, of late, 
tlie accounts of robberies, by banditti, have 
increased to an alarming evtent. It is well 
known that numerous gangs of Chinese, 
or llwuys Tbrotherhoods), evist on this is- 
land, who live mostly in the jungle in a 
state of lawless barbarism, dwelling under 
trees, and having no settled mode of ob- 
taining a livelihood. Tlic nature of these 
brotherhoods is, that the individuals com- 
posing them are sworn to assist cadi other 
on all occasions, and to league for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations. 'JHiey 
exist in almost all the settlements to which 
t}ie Chinese emigrate. At Penang and 
j^alacca they are to be found, but they 
have been in a great measure repressed by 
the ex^ions of the local autliorities. In 
China Itself they form a dangerous body, 
and whenever discovered by the Ciiincse 
government, meet with no mercy. That 
they have been allowed to gain ground in 
this settlement is but too manifest from the 
nightly depredations they commit, appa- 
rently without the fear of the local autiio- 
rities, and more especially since the greater 
part of the police was dismissed. The 
inliabitants of the suburbs of the town arc 
continually on the alarm, not knowing 
whose turn it may be to receive such un- 
welcome visitors as the padre had. We 
are well aware that the magistrates want 
not tlie will to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants to a greater de- 
gree Uian tliey are at present, but we be- 
lieve they possess not the means of doing 
•o. A considerable falling off in the 
receipts of the assessments from the 1st of 
Nov. to tlie 1st May last (owing to a num- 
ber of houses having been burnt down 
during the late fire), obliged them to dis- 
miss many of the night guard, who were 
paid out pf that fund. Tliosc houses, 
however, have been rebuilt, and numc- 
rous otlier new liousjes have arisen in dif. 
Ibretit quarters ; and ns it is to be hoped 
that, as the assessments are now likely to 

S y, the guard will be increased to its 
nner strength. Should it be found im- 
praedcable to accomplisli this desirable 
^il^eetj! we see no reason why^onc company 
•of seiaDpya out of the five in this settle- 
meafl^iSht not be posted, in small divi- 
jai/aoh M di^brent parts of t|ic suburbs. 


We have no doubt such a step would have 
a most beneficial effect in preventing the 
Chinese banditti from making tlieir ap- 
pearance, particularly if patroles were 
established. We think, also, a few sol- 
diers might be sent into the interior of the 
island, to bunt out all tliose Chinamen 
who have no fixed habitations or eroploy- 
tnent.— iSi/ig. Chron,, Oct* 21* 

TRADE. 

Abstract Statement of the Value of Im- 
ports and Exports by square-rigged 
Vessels and Native Craft at Singapore, 
during the official Year 1829-30, ex- 
clusive of tbe Trade with Malacca and 
Penang. 



Imports. 



By sfiiiare-rigged 

Dy Native 


Vessels. 

Craft. 


8p. Drs. 

Sp. Drs. 

May. 

. 554, aiO .... 

164,473 

June. ....... 

. 434,.'>12 .... 

238.382 

July 

. 5.15,724 

102,6994 

August. 

. 3112, .V>i . • • . 

49,1004 

Septembev . .. 

. 733,1113 

7lW7i 

October ..... 


146,062 

November . . 

. t>5(>,41Nl 

325,582 

December . . . 

.1,4:1.1,473 .... 

154,162 

January 

. 003,1K;(> .... 

31,401 

February. . . . 

. 4}7,2.'>1) .. . 

109,326 

March 

. .... 

144,319 

April 

. :U(>,55U .... 

257,357 


7,332, l(M» 

1,845,9.‘'K>4 


Graml tot.!! imi>orts . • 

9,5.33, 12.54 


Exports. 


May 

475,3.32 .... 

11.3, DWti 

June. ........ 


371,239 

July 

312,32(1 .... 

124.28r;4 

August 

.343,321 .... 

WM 

September . . , 


73.7024 

October ..... 

.3.'>1,2.51 .... 

123.(»r2 

November . . . 


.302,824 

Dcccmlier ... 


144,331 

January .... 


44,rm 

February..... 


17.5,221) 

March 


154,.576 

April 


229,184 


6,152,627 

1,917,2351 


Grand total exports * * 

8.0(j9,8(i21 


king's ships. 

Wc liave. repeatedly noticed in former 
numbers, with the most marked approba- 
tion, the great anxiety evinced by the com- 
mander and officers of II.JM. sloop Zebra^ 
for the protection of British interests and 
British commerce, by the iiuineroua inge- 
nious measures which they have recently 
devised, and have so gallantly and success- 
fully carried into effect, for the suppression 
of piracy (which has of late proved so de- 
trimental to the native trade of this port), 
and by tlicir vigilance in ttudeuvouring to 
prevent every sup|)osed attempt at illicit 
trading ; and it is with much pleasure that 
we now have it in our power to iiiforui 
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our rfiaders that we have just heard of 
another gratifying instance of their match- 
less zeal, wliicfi doubtless will be as highly 
and as generally approved of as their for- 
mer exploits. The particulars of the feat 
to which we allude, we believe, are as 
follow: 

Yesterday morning, on the arrival of 
the British bark AusUhi from Cliina, 
t)Ouiid to New South Wales, she was 
boarded by One of the Zebra's boats, 
and the usual inquiries as to where 
she was from, where bound to, and of 
what her cargo was comprised, were satis- 
factorily answered. As soon os tlie Aasthi 
came to anchor, Capt. Ladd proceeded on 
shore, and while absent, a message was 
sent to the ship requiring him to repair on 
board ttie Zebra with the Austin's papers ; 
this message was replied to hy the chief 
officer, who said that Cupt. Ladd was oti 
shore with his boat.^ and as soon as he re- 
turned he would deliver tlie message. 
Capt. Ladd not having returned to the 
vessel before sun-set, three officers, a hie 
of marines, &c. &c., w'ithout further in. 
quiry, we believe, were sent, some time in 
the night, to take charge of the Austin^ 
and as oiir paper was going to press, this 
armed force, without having had any coin, 
munications witli Capt. Ladd, was still on 
board ! 

It docs not admit of a question, we 
presume, that it is for purposes like this 
that mcn.of-war are equipped, and sent 
4>ut into these seas, at such an enormous 
expense to their country. Singapore 
Oct, 21. 


oanicns of the government. 

The following is a copy of the offensive 
anil insulting proclamation, respecting 
which the recent communications to<ik 
place with the Chinese authorities.* It 
is dated i20th September 1830, and was 
pasted against the wall of tlie foreign 
factories 

Le, governor of Canton, and Chung, 
the hoppo, hcc., hereby issue a severe in- 
terdict of certain transactions. 

The spoken and written languages of 
the foreigners of various nations, who 
come to trade, are untelligible to, and all 
different from, Chinese. It is, therefore, 
very difficult for them to understand the 
proprieties, tlie laws, and tlie prohibitory 
orders of the celestial empire ; hence hong 
merchants and linguists have been ap. 
pointed to roaster and control commercial - 
transactions. These persons ought, no 
doubt, contii^ally to instruct and direct 
tlie foreignel^; to repress their pride end 
profligacy ; and to insist on causing them 
to turn, with all their hearts, towards reno- 
• $ee vol. Iv. p. 198 ; vol. v» p. 87* 


vation, that both parties’ may enjoy the re* 
pose of gladness and of gain; everyone 
keeping in his own sphere, and minding 
hts proper business. Moreover, the hong 
merchants, &c. are all persons of property 
and respectable families ; and it becomes, 
therefore, more necessary for them to have 
a tender regard to their face and reputa- 
tion, to trade justly; not to cheat or de- 
ceive, and then they will be able to obtain 
the confidence of foreigners. 

** On inquiry, vre find that, formerly, 
tlicre was a set of lawtess, shameless hong 
merchants, who, whenever the foreigners 
entered the port and took lodgings, endea- 
voured to make a gain of them ; for this 
purpose they adopted a hundred schemes 
to meet their wishes ; bought young boys 
for them to act as servants, or procured 
boat>prostitutcs for them to gratify their 
libidinous dispositions ; by so doing, not 
only ruining the public morals, but also, 
it was to be apprehended, creating disttiii. 
bailees. 

About this time, the foreign ships are 
arriving in succession, and it is feared 
that lawless vagabonds will again tread in 
tlieir old habits ; therefore, besides order*- 
ing secret search to be made, we unite in 
issuing this strict interdict, and send it to 
die hong merchants and Hnguists,/«to the 
patrolc and watchmen in the front of the 
factories, and at the end of Hog Lane, 
not to allow tanka-boats to anchor oppo- 
site to those places. And when foreigners 
go and come from Whampoa to Canton, 
tanka>boats and boats with families must 
not be employed. I'lie servants the fo^ 
rcigners bring ivitli them are quite sufil- 
cient to serve them ; they are not allowed 
to ifirc and employ natives. If any corn, 
tinue to employ Chinese, and young boys, 
as servants for the foreigners, and to lead 
them secretly down to tanka-boats tb 
drink, and to pass the night with cour. 
tesans ; or, under the darkness of night, 
to take native prostitutes into the factories, 
let the patrole, the watchmen, and tlie con- 
stables seise them, and report to the local 
officers, that the parties may bo severely 
punished according to law. 

** As to die appointed patrole in firoht of 
the factories, and die constables of the 
district, if they presume to accept Of 
bribes to connive at, conceal, and screen 
such practices, the moment it is discovered 
they shall be put in the pillory for a month 
at the said place ; and at the expiration of 
that time brought before our court, and 
immediately cudgelled to death. 

** We, the governor and hoppo. Will 
firmly adhere, without deviation to the law, 
and not shew the least indulgence. Let 
every one yield a trembling obedience. 
Be careful not lightly to try an experi- 
ment. A special edict. ^ 

“ Taou-Kwangi lOlIi year, 8th moon, 
4tli day. 
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*• Let tliii be hubg up et the end of 
Hog Lane, for general information.** 

The editor of the Canton Register states 
that the terms of tliia proclamation are too 
gross for literal translation in a Christian 
journal. It is added: ** It can scarcely be 
necessary for us to inform our distant rea- 
ders, that to no community on the face of 
the earth can the opprobrious language 
made use of be Jess applicable than to the 
very respectable l>ody of foreign residents 
in Canton ; while, on the other luiiid, it is 
Coo much to be feared that, as a picture 
of native manners, which have evidently 
furnished the ground-work of this sense, 
less tirade, it is far from overdrawn.** 

The following are copies of three other 
proclamations. Similar ones arc published 
every year ; 

Order interdicting Native Boats taking 
Foreigners about IheRiver. — **Shaou, super- 
Jntendent of tlie river in Nan-hae district, 
and Low, superintendent of the river in 
Pwati-yu district, issue this proclamation, 
for the purpose of prohibiting the small 
boats taking forigners about on excursions 
of pleasure, tliat thereby they may induce 
reverence for the orders of government. 

As the laws and prohibitions for sepa- 
rating between natives and foreigners are 
veiy strict, all the foreigners who go up 
and down the Canton river have boats of 
Iheir own, besides the boats provided by tlie 
bong merdinnts for the various companies ; 
juid the small boats on the river are not 
permitted Co presume to carry foreigners 
jibout, in order that traitorous people may 
thereby prevented from forming illegal 
connexions with them, and tlius exciting 
disturbaoces. gp 

“ Now it appears, on examination, that 
the ignorant stupid people, who own tlie 
boats opposite to the factories, and there, 
abonta, have been in tlie practioe of taking 
the foreigners dmut the river, for plea- 
frm cast to west, and from morn- 
ing to night, without ceasing. It is im- 
possible to be surety for them (the fo- 
reigners) that they wiU not form illegal 
connexions; and that traitorous natives 
will not buy prohibited goods from them, 
and also lead tliem into debauchery, gam- 
bling, making pretences, and deceiving. 
Besides, those boat-people are ignorant of 
pvery thing except tlie ^ireof gain, and 
have no sense of shame; so that there will 
be tib ettremity to which they will not go. 
If the matter be not strictly examined into 
and put a stop to, where will it end ? 

“ Besides eidering the runners strictly 
and narrowly to examine into and prevent 
it, this ^oclametion is issued as a severe 
prohibition; and for this purpose this pro. 
idaiii^oo Is issued, tUt all the boatmen 
aloBg^the river near the factories may 
luUy infimn themselves about it. From 
md after tiiv^IttuiBg of this proclamalioa 


you must, with blttbr repentance, reform 
of your former errors, and keep to the 
proper means of gaining your livelihood ; 
you are not allowed to take foreigners in 
your IxMita on pleasure trips. If any of 
you presume to persevere in wickedness, 
and do not repent, but still tread in your 
former steps, when once discovered by 
government, or accused by others, seized 
and brought to trial, we certainly shall, 
according to truth, report and investigate, 
and sliall confiscate your boats. Each 
one ought to tremble and obey. Oppose 
not. A special proclamation. 

** 7th Moon, 24th day (10th September, 
1830).** 

Hong Merchants and IJjiguists alone 
allowed intercourse with Foreigners^ — : 
“ Cliung, by imperial appointment, super- 
intendent of customs at the port of Can- 
ton, Ac. &c., issues this proclamation for 
the purpose of strictly prohibiting trai- 
torous natives from having intercouse with 
the foreigners in the hong mercbonts* fo- 
reign factories, thereby to induce reve- 
rence for the laws. 

“ It appears that, for some time past, 
when the foreigners, coming to Canton to 
trade, reach the city of Canton, and take 
up their lodging in the foreign factories, 
there are a number of vagrant, traitorous 
people who, mingling tliemselves witli tiio 
mcrchaats and others, and priding tliein- 
sclves on having a little smattering of the 
foreign language, bold intercourse with 
the foreigners, under pretence of buying 
small miscellaneous articles from them. 
Hence, liy craft and deceit, they cause the 
money to escape from the channel of 
government duties, and in various ways 
they break the laws, to the great detriment 
of the government-taxes. 

** Now, at the time when the foreign 
ships arc successively entering tlie port, it 
is most proper to examine and investigate 
with increaMd strictness. Besides appoint- 
ing secret runners to spy out and seize 
offonders, I also, uniting the above cir- 
cumstances, issue a proclamation ; and, on 
this account, I send this proclamation, for 
the full information of the hong mer- 
chants, linguists, and all other natives: 
you decidedly must, with profound vene- 
ration, obey this prohibitory order, and 
eaeii of you attend quietly to his own busi- 
ness. If any persons presume to enter 
into die lodgings of the foreign merchants, 
and, under pretence of soling goods, 
hold intercourse with the foreigners, or 
excite disturbances, they certainly shall 
be Immediately seized and treated severely, 
and examined to the utmost extent of the 
law'. The responsibility of examining into 
and preronting these illegoj^es lies with 
the hong merchants and lin^iste. If they 
presume to suffer or connive at any act of 
disobedience here^ when found out, tliey 
also aball bo strictly ezamitiofl, and 
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cidedly shall not be allowed the least in- 
dulgence. 

Let each tremble and obey. Oppose 
not. A special proclamation. 

“ 8th Moon, 4th day, (20th September 
1830).” •• 

Order requiring all foreign Ships to take 
export Cargo.-^** Chung, by imperial ap- 
pointment, superintendent of customs at 
the port of Canton, Ac. &c., issues this 
proclamation for the purpose of making a 
certain affair fully understood. 

“ It appears, that when the ships of the 
various foreign nations come to Canton to 
trade, all the goods imported by them arc 
not taken to the hong merchants to be pur- 
chased, but people presume to carry on 
illegal trade with the keepers of shops for 
foreign goods ; thus going so far as to 
cause the duties on export goods to be left 
without any one responsible for tlic pay- 
ment of them. And when they have 
given information, perhaps of only one or 
two chops of goods being shipped, they 
want to leave port, and many such like 
offences they commit ; wliencc must arise 
a great failure in the amount of duties. It 
is on record that a proclamation has already 
l>een issued strictly prohibiting this. 

** Now, whilst the foreigners are enter, 
ing the port, I again repeat tiic prohibi- 
tion, and on this account 1 send this pro- 
clamation for the full informution of the 
hong merchants and linguists, that when 
a foreign ship of any of the various nations 
enters the port, they must inquire distinct- 
ly what good.s the ship is really going to 
export, and have proof thereof afforded 
beforehand to the security-merchant who 
is the purchaser, and then may the mer- 
chant be allowed to become security, and 
the ship be permitted to trade at Canton. 
If she is not going to purchase goods for 
exportation, she is a ship guilty of offend, 
ing against the laws; and the hong mer- 
chants, therefore, mui^ot presume to be- 
come securities for and also may not 
give information of her import goods, nor 
land them for examination, hut must im- 
mediately petition for the ship to be driven 
out of port, and not permitted to loiter 
about Canton. If the said hong mer- 
chants and linguists do not inquire clearly 
whether or not the ship is going to take in 
an export cargo, hut rashly become secu- 
rities for her ; and if, though she does not 
on her return take a full cargo, they not- 
withstanding request a port-clearance for 
her, I certainly shall separately and strictly 
examine the said hong merchants and lin- 
ffuists, without granting them the least 
indulgence. If the said foreign ship-peo. 
pie presume to oppose, and they do not 
present a clear statement, with evidence, 
for inves!igfv.ion, they shall be punished. 
Oppose not; all of you tremble hereat. 
A special proclamation. 

« 8th Moon, 4th day, (20tIiSept. 1830).** 
j^siat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 5. No. 18. 


STOPPAGE OF TEADX. 

We mentioned in our last that the Annct 
which left China on the 7tli ult., had 
brought a report that there was a stoppage 
of trade, just as she was on tlie eve of 
leaving. This we Rnd is now confirmed 
by the arrival of the Isabella Robertson^ 
from one of whasc passengers we have as- 
certained tliat the SelectCommittec stopped 
the trade, in consequence of an attenopt 
having been made by the Chinese to 
search a sln‘p*s boat coming up tlic river. 
We were happy to learn, however, that 
matters were amicably arranged after a 
stoppage of six hours, and business pro- 
ceeded as usual. ^ — Sing. Chroji., Dec, 2. 

TIIK LATE NEGOCIATIOKS. 

The Singapore Chronicle of November 
18 observes, with reference to the late ne- 
gociations with the local authorities at 
Canton : We arc well aware that there 

is a diversity of opinion as to whether the 
measures adopted by the h'clect Committee 
on this occasion are to be lauded or blamed. 
There can be no doubt that firmness and 
decision arc indispensably necessary on 
occasions like the present; but we imagine 
the dispute might have been temperately 
and amicably settled, without having re- 
course to such an hostile and hasty pro- 
ceeding as fortifying the factory, and sett- 
ing the government at defiance. Such a 
step, although happily, in this instance, 
unproductive of any evil consequences, 
might have led not only to a stoppage of 
trade, but to much more disastrous circum- 
stances. Indeed, we have to thank the 
timidity or imbecility of the Chinese, as 
w'eU as a consideration for tlieir own com- 
mereial interests, that an overwhelming 
force was not sent to the factory in order 
to subdue and exterminate that spirit of 
opposition which must be offensive to such 
a despotic government as that of China. 
The Company’s factory at Canton, with 
all their experience and boasts of protec- 
tion to Dritish subjects and trade, might, in 
our humble opinion, have adopted mea- 
sures, firm, indeed, hut less likely to ex- 
cite the vengeance and ferocious pride of 
the Chinese. Were we to give implicit 
credence to all the information lately re^ 
ceived from Canton, we would suspect that 
a resistance to the demand for the Parsees. 
was not the sole cause of this martial 
array. A defence of that all-important 
object, said to have been gained during the 
last squabble with the Chinese, the per-r 
mission for foreign ladies to visit Canton, 
may also have led the supracargpes to 
place the factory under that military atti- 
tude which it now assumes. We allpw, 
that whatever has been conceded to us, 
ought, by all means, to endeavouiwto 
tain; but, where nothing, further sthan a 
promise was given, or rather extorted, we 

(10 
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have no right, especially in China itself, to 
bully the government, against their oivn 
laws and prejudices, into a compliance 
with ourown views and wishes. Where such 
immense commercial interests are at stake, 
we question the propriety of hazarding, on 
such grounds, an interruption, even for 
an hour, of the extensive foreign trade 
which must, at this period, he Ciirrying on 
at Canton. Conciliatory measures, consis- 
tently with the superior dignity and know- 
ledge of the Britisli nation, might com. 
mend more than a noisy turbulent disposi* 
tioii can ever extort.** Again, in the 
Chronicle of Dec. 2 : “ This ruse de 
guerre, however, we learn, has met with 
but few .approvers amongst the Europeans 
at Canton, and the general opinion there 
is, that the measure was both uncalled for 
and precipitate. As for the Chinese, we 
learn also, that they treat the matter with 
the utmost ridicule and contempt ; and un- 
willing to disturb the harmony which has 
hitherto existed between the two nations, 
or put any impediment, to the present flow 
of commerce, they have quietly overlooked 
with forbearance this novel, though to 
them unpleasant, manner of remonstrating 
against their customs and institutions. 
True it may be, that the Chinese were inti- 
midated ; yet we conceive intimidation is 
not the only or the most honourable and 
temperate way of convincing a body of 
men of their errors and prejudices.** 

■ The India Gazelle observes, on the same 
subject : “ llie consequences of an actual 
rupture can scarcely fail to be the expul- 
sion of English commerce from the ports 
of China, tlian which a more severe blow 
90 uld not at this moment be inflicted on 
the Company at home and abroad. ]^ey 
are now straining every nerve in England 
to secure a fresh lease of the exclusive 
trade to China, and at the very same time 
their servants abroad, by a series of acts 
indicative only of imbecility and folly, are 
endangering its very existence. It might 
have been expected, that tlic friiitlcssness 
of the previous dispute would have pre- 
vented the supercargoes from rushing into 
ftesh contests ; but the obstinacy and weak- 
ness that characterized them, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Plowden, on the former 
occasion, seem unabated.** 

The Canton Register of October 16, 
after stating that the three Parsees, who 
had caused the death of Capt. Mackenzie, 
had been sent to Bombay, by the Edmon- 
stone, adds : ** We regret to say, a mali- 
cious and grossly incorrect account of the 
catastrophe has found its way to the Chi- 
nese Government.'* 

In a London paper it is stoted, on the 
authority of letters from Canton dated the 
let January, that a petition to the House 
ai: C^mosns, on the part of the British 
midents there, was preparing, with a view 


of obtaining some better protection for 
their commercial interests than has hitherto, 
existed, with respect to the Chinese go- 
vernment. The local authorities at Can- 
ton are charged not gnly with gross abuse 
of their power, but also with keeping the 
court of Peking wholly in the daik. The 
object of the petitioners is stated to be the 
appointment of British consular agencies 
at Canton, Peking, and other places in 
China, whicli they conceive would not be 
refused if/irm/y demanded by this country. 
The petitioners do not attribute any blame 
to the East- India Company's factory, but 
consider the whole of the evils to have 
arisen from the prejudices of the Chinese, 
and from the injudicious practice of con- 
stantly flattering those prejudices. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Earlhtpidke at Canton .- — This city was 
visited, on tlie night of the 16th Septem- 
ber, by the (to us) uncommon phenomenon 
of an earthquake, the shocks of which 
continued about six or seven seconds, pro- 
ducing, in that time, about the same num- 
ber of regular oscillations or horizontal 
movemifnts, in a direction from north to 
south, and vice versa. The first concus. 
sion was the most violent, and a slight 
tremulous or undulatory motion was 
perceptible betw'ccn it and the succession 
of shocks, which followed after an inter- 
val of more than a second : these last were 
singularly regular in duration and vio- 
lence, and though rather fainter than the 
first, were still sufficiently powerful to 
render it not improbable that some distant 
part of the empire may have been visited 
with a repetition of some such calamity as 
we had to record in one of our last num- 
bers. 

Two shocks were sensibly felt at Ma- 
cao. — Canto7i Reg. 

Effids of a Pre^ in CAma.— The rViu- 
to?i Register of September 18 contains the 
following communication from a native 
correspondent, which show's the readiness 
of the Chinese to avail themselves of the 
advantages of a free press : 

** In the Pwanyu district lived a wou 
man who was married to Le-yuen.fang. 
During the 24th year of the reign of 
Kea-king (about eleven years ago) her 
husband fell out with a rich member of 
the clan Keen, about the right to certain 
ground intended for a tomb, and went to 
law about it. The Keen family bribed 
largely the local magistrate, who took 
part against the plaintiff, saying, that he 
had encroached upon and usurped the 
tomb-ground of his neighbour. This was 
contrary to the fact, and^Le-yuen-fang 
boldly said in open court,V>that though 
they should beat him to death, he would 
not sign a bond of agreement. But with- 
out this form the affair could not be dis- 
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misfed from court. The plaintiff there- 
fore tvas thrown into gaol, and the opulent 
Keen gave large bribes, and promises of 
a thanksgiving fee, to the gaoler's people, 
if they would cause the death of Le-yuen- 
fang. In about a month they effected tlic 
wishes of the defendant, and reportetl to 
the magistrate tiiat the prisoner had died 
by disease. The gaolers received the 
thanksgiving present for their murderous 
job, and thought no more about the mat- 
ter. The widow appealed to the higher 
.courts, the Foo, the Sze, &c., but obtained 
no other answer to her appeals than a refe- 
rence back to the local magistrate, com- 
manding him to ascertain if her allegations 
were true or not, and report back to them. 
Thus the affair was procrastinated from 
time to time, and no redress obtained. 
She had a son who was now grown up to 
manhood, whoKc duty it became to avenge 
bis father's death. But the Keen family 
again had recourse to gold, and bribed the 
police to take him into custody on some 
pretext. The widow now became despe- 
rate, and during the 6th moon of the pre- 
sent year, repaired to Canton to appeal to 
the Foo-yiirn. Slie applied at the office 
thrice, but her petition was rijected, 
and on the 7th of the moon she again 
went to the Foo-yuen’s gate- His ex- 
cellency happened to be going out, 
when she again presented a petition to 
him. He refused to receive it. She im. 
mediately raised the cry, injustice ! oppres- 
sion !— drew a knife and cut her throat. 
The attendants informed the Foo-yiien, 
who directed the wound to be examined. 
There were nine probabilities to one that 
death would ensue, but his excellency di- 
rected that they must w-ait till she got w’ell, 
and then he would attend to her case. The 
bye-staiiders were filled with indignation, 
and spread the report outside, A lament- 
able case ! Kxtremc oppression !" 

The Booriats. — One of the chiefs of 
the Booriat tribes on the N. W. frontier 
has sent his compliments and a line horse 
to Cha-lung-oh, the resident at Cashgar. 
In consequence of this, the resident re- 
quests to know if the emperor will allow 
him to bestow on the chief a button for 
the vertex of his cap, and a peacock's 
feather to suspend from it. As this 
chief exerted himself against the rebel, 
Chang-ki.urh, his majesty has praised him 
for so reverently and obediently joining 
the cause of China, and has ordered him a 
button of the sixth degree of rank, to 
which is to be appended a peacock's fea- 
ther. 


Sslanlfs. 

One of t!;c officers of the French vessel 
of discovery. La CoquUle (M. de Bloss^ 
viUe)^;lias published, in a French perMi. 
.cal wdrtt, an account of the fate of Capt. 


George Powell, of the South^Sea whaler 
Ratnbler, and some of his crew, who w*ere 
attached and slain by the natives of Vavau, 
one of the Tonga islands, in 1827. It 
was communicated to him by one of tho 
only two individuals who escaped the mas- 
sacre; and M. de Blosseville complains 
that the statement of the affair, published 
in England, dues great injustice to Powell. 

It appears from the account of the 
French officer, wlio well knew Powell, 
and describes him as an enterprizing young 
man,— “ sighing for great adventures and 
hazardous undertakings, and recalling, in 
some respects, the character of the bucca- 
neer without his cruelty and thirst for 
gold,'*— that, on a fishing voyage, he put 
into I’ort liefuge, on the western coast of 
Vavau, and soon became upon very inti- 
mate terms with the natives. The king, 
llowliilala, was almost always on board, 
with his daughter, Ozela, who conceived 
a strong attachment for John, a young 
man of handsome (igure, who had been 
confided to the care of Capt. Pow ell by his 
parents in New South Wales. After the 
vessel had been four days at tlie island, 
the king and the other natives hastily de- 
))arted, at night. On mustering the crew, 
five men were absent, amongst wfiom was 
John. A native of India, who had resided 
for some years on the island, but had now 
entered on the Bamblcr^ w'as despatched as 
envoy to obtain the restoration of the five 
men, or at least the ransom of John. He 
found the natives in a state of agitation, 
and ready to take the part of the deserters. 
The king, however, seemed disposed to 
listen to a proposition of restoring John 
for a musket and some pow'dcr and hall. 
Before the iiegociation was concludeci, 
however, Ozela interposed, and besought 
her father with all the eloquence of tears 
and despair not to tear her lover from her ; 
she would rather, she said , follow him toEu- 
rope than tec him leave Vavau. The king 
sacrificed the views of the politician to thO 
feelings of the parent; and rejected the 
overture. 

Other expedients were then to be devised : 
two large war-canocs of the Habai islands 
were at anchor between the liamJtier and 
the shore, and Capt. Powell thought, if 
he could contrive to seize them, they 
would be excellent hostages, inasmuch as 
Howlulala w'ould bring upon him all the 
power of the Habai islanders, from his 
being the occasion of their capture. The 
attempt was accordingly made; but the 
men in charge of the canoes leaped into 
the water, and succeeded in hauling them 
on land. 

Powell, therefore, considering the re. 
sponsibility be had incurred towards the 
parents of the infatuated youth, thought 
himself bound to make all the cxeEftions in 
bis power to withdraw him ; and* finding 
Ills crew ready to second his efforts, after 
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TARtlCOLAKS OF BZFORTfl IN 18S9. 

Sugar. Lirres 58,448,357 

Ebony- wood 538,295 

Cotton 14,C38 

Cloves 4,507 

Coffee 858 

l^iell (tortoise?) 3,369 

Gaz, tie Maurice, July 24. 


firing a few gunft to frighten the natives 
who lined the shore, he landed from two 
whale-boats, seized the largest of the two 
canoes, launched it, and towed it off*. 

Had he been satisfied with this success 
he would perhaps have gained his object ; 
but be had accomplished the aifair so 
easily, that he thought he could with as 
little difficulty get possession of the other 
canoe, and then, he had* no doubt, all the 
dcsefters would be restored. Accordingly, 
he set off again, in a single boat, landed, 
and blindly confident, advanced some paces 
from the beach, when the Mambler, being 
obliged just then to move into deeper w*ater, 
veei^ round, and the natives, who were 
in aiuhush, armed with lances, hatchets 
and clubs, observed, with innate sagacity, 
that as its broadside was not turned to- 
wards them, they were not exposed to its 
cannon. Darting with the rapidity of 
lightning upon Powell and his compa- 
nions, who were taken unawares, the for- 
mer had his head cloven to the shoulders 
with a hatchet, and four of the latter shar- 
ed a similar fate • two only escaped by 
swimming to the ship. The whole island 
was roused to arms by the war>concli, the 
canoes collected for a general attack, and 
the crew of the 'Rambler thought it pru- 
dent to abandon their prize and quit the 
fatal spot. 


EXPORTATION OP SUGAR OF TIJE CROP 

OP 1829. 

From the IstJulytotlie 31st ? 

Dec. 18-29. \ 35.284,795 

From the 1 st Jan. to the 3<)tli 1 
June 1830 / ‘>7,383^86 

Total... Li vres 72,668,081 
We may estimate the consumption and 
the quantity that will remain unsold at 
eight millions. The crop of 1829 will 
thus have produced more than eighty roil- 
lions. 

Farticulors o/* the Eximtation of Sugar, 
from the Is! January to the 3Df June 
1830. 

To Great Britain. ..Livres 24,945,250 

— Madras 36,085 

— Ceylon 215,690 

— the dependencies ofl « 

Mauritius j 3,950 

— the Cape of Good! _ 

Hope J l>ff78,883 

-i- France 6,090,102 

^ Hobart Town 1,839,000 

— • Madagascar 64 X 

Pondichery 33,074 

— ^ney 1,432,952 

— Gibraltar ' 759,265 

— ilncbec 348,394 

e" ■ 

Livres 37^383,286 


CHOLERA MORBUS AND PLAGUE. 

We have seen accounts from Persia, 
dated in September, which mention the 
spasmodic cliolera was raging with great 
virulence at Teflis, and the route between 
that town and Tabriz. In the notion that 
the disease was infectious, the Russian 
authorities in Georgia had tried to check 
its progress by the establishment of qua- 
rantine, which, however failed in produc- 
ing the desired result. The experiment, 
nevertheless, was deserving of a trial, and 
it is satisfactory that it has been made, as 
the diseRsc was observed to follow tlic high 
roads and lines of commercial intercourse. 

The plague, which sometime ago wc 
mentioned as prevailing in Persia, had, 
we regret to say, undergone no abatement, 
but seemed rather to gain ground. The 
prince royal was anxious to remove from 
Tabriz such as actually laboured under the 
disease, but the people evincing no wil- 
lingness to comply with this measure of 
precaution, it was not carried into effect. 
From some popular prejudice against the 
communication of bad news, it is difficult 
to acquire circumstantial information res- 
pecting the disease or the casualties that it 
produces, as persons, perhaps, in whose 
dwellings it is raging, affect, when ques- 
tioned, to say that tlie disease has ceased. 
Where the affliction falls it generally ex- 
terminates. Within a circle of twenty 
miles round Tabriz, it was computed that 
30,000 people had died since the middle 
of June. In two villages, within two 
miles distance of the writer of the account 
wc are quoting, the plague had manifested 
itself, and in one of these, consisting of 
eighty-five houses, 200 deaths had occurred, 
and one or two were still dying daily. In 
some spots, the ripe corn was standing neg- 
lected for want of reapers, the cattle wan- 
dered about in the valleys neglected and 
without keepers, and not a furrow of 
ground had been ploughed. This, of itself, 
gives a sufficiently vivid idea of the gene- 
ral distress produced by this appalling 
malady. On its first appearance the pea- 
sants deserted the villages, and dispersed 
in separate groupes, shelteqng themselves 
in such make-shift tents as they could form 
of carpets, &c. There was too much rea- 
son, however, to conclude that thp seeds 
of the disease had already taken itibt, and 
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the exposure to Uie alternations of night 
damp and diurnal beat» in all proliability, 
gave the malady greater effect. The scene 
is described as most distressing, every fa- 
mily l)eing seen at some little distance 
from each other, and one or two of its 
number, suffering from the pestilence, 
lying stretched lielplessly on the ground. 
They were perfectly passive, attempting 
no remedy, and scarcely an instance of re- 
covery occurred. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at, considering the state of men- 
. tal prostration of the poor creatures, who 
seem, from the first, to have given over all 
hope, availing themselves of no means of 
temporal relief, hut resigning themselves 
entirely to what they consider their des- 
tiny. 

The disease seems much influenced by 
the state of the weather, for when a north- 
..MitfCiHlffly wind blows from the Caspian Sea, 
it has a fresh and reviving effect through- 
out tlie country, and the number of deaths 
is observed to diminish. When the atmos- 
phere again is heavy, close, and sultry, the 
casualties are proport ionably more nume- 
rous. To the south of Maragha, at Sof- 
Bolaiigh, dec. the pestilence has committed 
great ravages, especially amongst the 
Coords, who being Soonccs, and there- 
fore more implicit predestinarians than the 
Sheeas, have taken no measures of pro- 
caution, or deemed it necesary to avoid 
the danger of infection by fliglit. Ac- 
cordingly, we need not he surprised to 
learn, that the population of whole villages 
has been exterminated. By all accounts 
then, it would appear, that through- 
out the whole of Asia, this year has been 
a peculiarly unhealthy one: a circum- 
stance well worthy the most serious consi- 
deration of the medical economist and to- 
pographer,-— Co/. Gov. Gaz, Jan. 15. 


ot ISagtiali. 

The 'Bondmy Gaxc/te contains an official 
publication of a letter from Major Taylor, 
our political agent at Bussora, dated Bag- 
dad, 1 1th October, and addressed to the 
Bombay government, wherein, referring 
to a precis of intelligence wliicli had 
reached Bagdad, from Aleppo, of the re- 
cent events in France, he says ; ** the 
contents of it are perfectly known^ at tliis 
court, and have excited great interest, 
particularly the French conquest of Algiers, 
their advance against Tunis, and the re- 
ported invasion of Egypt by British arms. 
Hia lifghness has requestea from me a par- 
ticular detail of these events, as he doubts 
the sources from which he appears to have 
derived his jnformation. His highness is 
at present in a considerable state of alarm 
from the expected arrival of a kapige from 
Constantinople; and the threatened ad- 
vance of the troops of his highness Abbas 


Mirza from Solcmaniah, on the fertile line 
of the Dialeb, towards this place.” 

Extract ^ a jmvale letter from Abooghe- 
racb : — “ It is my opinion, that this coun- 
try demands the attention of politicians 
much more than that of Persia, for should 
the Kujisians ever make an attempt on 
India, depend upon it the right wing of 
their army will advance through Mesopo- 
tamia, their extreme right resting on the 
Euphrates ; supplies of all kinds can very 
easily be sent from Erzerum, and there 
are several excellent situations where ma- 
gazines could be formed between that and 
the gulf. 

“ Persia appears to be, at present, 
plunged deeper in ruin than ever it was. 
What a loss in poor Major Hart to their 
army ! his like will not he found in India. 
It now only wants tlie signal of the shah's 
death for the country to he drenched in 
hlood and torn in pieces by anarchy ; in- 
deed the tragedy has already begun at 
Kcrinanshaw.” 


^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court f September 22, — Cu/4- 
bert V. This was an action 

brought by a coach proprietor against the 
editor and proprietor of the Sydney GVi- 
zetie, for a libel in that paper of March 2d, 
imputing fraud to the plaintiflT. 

The damages were laid at j^l,000; the 
jury found a verdict for the plaiiitiif, da- 
mages 4()s. 

Siptember 27 -The King v, Jltdl . — Tliis 

itas an information to recover two penal- 
ties, of £lOO each, for a breach of an 
act of council, which required that pub- 
lishers of newspapers should enter into re- 
cognizances, whicl) tlic defendant had neg- 
lected to do, in publishing the Sydney 
Alonilor, 

Tlic defendant appeared in person, and 
urged, first, that there w'as insufficient 
evidence that he was the editor, proprietor, 
and publisher, as laid in the information ; 
secondly, that the act of council was re- 
pugnant to the law of England, and there- 
fore null. 

The Chitf Justice left to the jury the 
first objection only. 

The jury returned a verdict against the 
crown, for the defendant. 

September 30 . — The King v. 

The court passed sentence upon the de- 
fendant in this case, the Rev. Ralph Mans- 
field, editor of the Sydney Gazette, for a 
libel in that paper upon Mr. Wm. Chas. 
Wentworth.* 

The Chif Justice, after soroe^ observa- 
tions upon the peculiarities o| the cas«y 
* See vol. iw p. 139. 
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said the judgment of the court, under all 
the circumstances, was, that the defen- 
dant should be fined j£lO, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

7V/C Cr»/)S , — Never did any country in 
tlic world exhibit a more luxuriant aspect 
than is now beheld in thcagricubural dis- 
tricts of New Soutli Wales, From every 
({uarter we receive the most flattering ac- 
counts. The field, tlic garden, the or- 
chard, the vineyard, the natural forest- 
ground, are all teeming with ahundance. 
The rich harvests of the Hunter give a 
promise of the most overflowing wheat- 
crops ever known in this part of the terri- 
tory. — Si/dney Gazette , Oct. 12. 

2yte !kbori^inal We lately 

recapitulated what had been done with re- 
gard to the vernacular language of this 
hemisphere. We have now the pleasure 
to add, that the Kev. Mr. Threlkeld, of 
Lake Macquarrie, has just completed the 
first rough translation of a portion of the 
sacred Scriptures (the Gospel of Saint 
Luke) into the language of the aborigines 
of the colony. — Ibid., 0ct»7. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court t Sept. 14.— Chas. Hout- 
Icy, a desperate bush-ranger, was convict- 
ed of the wilful murder of John Iluckly, 
alias Pretty Jack, on the 25th July. The 
details of the case are of a horrible kind. 
It appears that the wretch destroyed the 
victim to his revenge or animosity by 
wrapping him in a bullock’s hide, and 
burning him slowly alive. lie afterwards 
spoke exultingly of the deed, and declared 
that the poor creature, when placed upon 
tlie fire, turned his face and grinned as if 
he was laughing at him. The evidence 
consisted of a string of minute circum- 
stances. 

Previous to his execution, the culprit 
made a confession of that and other crimes 
he had perpetrated. It appears that he 
came out to the colony in |S12, a.s a con. 
vict, having been transported for life for 
housebreaking. His good conduct pro- 
cured him his emancipation, and subse- 
quently a grant of land at Pitt Water, 
where he became a wealthy and respected 
member of the community. He acknow- 
lodged, however, that he had deliberately 
murdered a neighbour, of whose property 
he possessed himself ; and declared that, 
after he took to the bush, the mere recital 
of the crimes he had committed would 
occupy more time than his sentence 
allow^. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

Wst^^&origines* — 'i'he Tasmanian papers 
with the details of the grand 
mofemqnt against the aborigines, which 


absorbs the whole attention of the colo-^ 
nists. 

On the 9th September last, the Lieut. 
Governor (Col. Arthur), in a government 
order, adverting to the atrocities com- 
mitted by the blacks upon the settlers, 
called upon the colonists to join in a 
simultaneous effort to capture the whole 
of the hostile tribes, or permanently expel 
them from the settled districts. He states 
that the natives of the island are well- 
known to be, with few exceptions, ex- 
tremely timid, flying with precipitation at 
the appearance of two or three armed 
persons ; yet the impunity of their cruel 
murders of the whites had made them more 
daring. ** Should success,” he adds^ 
** crown the anticipated measures, the 
Lieut. Governor earnestly enjoins that the 
utmost teiwlerness and humanity be mani- 
fested towards the whole of the natives 
who may be captured ; and when in cus- 
tody, that they may he dealt with as beings 
deprived of the blessings of civilization, 
and wbo have been actuated in their hos- 
tile attacks by a distressing misconception 
of the amicable dispositions entertained 
towards them by the white population.” 

A meeting of the inhabitants took place 
at Hobart 'fown, on the 22d September, 
for the purpose of considering the neces- 
sary steps ft)r co-operating with the govern- 
ment in this grand object. The speakers 
were unanimous in applauding the mea- 
sure; Mr. liackett, indeed, regretted that 
so few efforts had been made by the whites 
to learn the language of the aborigines, to 
enable them to explain to these poor peo- 
ple the benevolent intentions of the settlers. 
He did not think, he said, that there were 
five persons in the colony who could con- 
verse wilh them ! 

The Lieut. Governor left Hobart Town 
on the 4th October, with all the disposable 
force, regular and volunteer, including 
convicts, of the colony : the duly of the 
town guard being, for the time, performed 
by the inhabitants. The number of indi- 
viduals in the field was upwards of 3,000. 

The plan proposed was to surround the 
blacks, by a chain of parties of ten, each 
subdivided into threes ; to drive them to the 
South, by beating the bushes, to Tasman’s 
Peninsula. Tiiis peninsula, the S.E. point 
of the island, contains from 60,000 to 
80,000 acres of land, and is enclosed by 
East Bay neck, a narrow isthmus, a few 
yards wide. F rom Sorell Town the cordon 
of moving posts extended, in a curvili. 
near direction, to Prosser’s Bay; its length 
was estimated at thirty miles. Tli|^ right 
flank was commanded by Capt. Went- 
worth, the centre by Major Douglas, and 
tlie left, towards Prosser’s Ba^, by Lieut. 
Aubin. The distance admitted of one 
individual to every forty- five or fifty yards. 

Ill their advance, the line reached, about 
midway between Sorell Town and tlie 
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Three Thumb Mountain, a dense forest of 
scrub and underwood, so thick as to be 
almost impervious, extending seven or 
cifi^ht miles from west to east, and from 
two to four in breadth. The trees were 
thick and high. Here the great body of 
the natives were found to be ensconced. 
Instead, therefore, of driving th^m into 
the peninsula, it was now determined to 
enclose and capture them in their covert. 

Accordingly, a body of about iJOO men 
entered the thick and scrubby part of the 
forest, discharging musketry as they ad- 
vanced, in order to propel the blacks into 
the centre. The operation is described as 
one of great difficulty, though it would 
appear of little danger, as no opposition 
bad yet been encountered. 

The last advices from the scene of opera- 
tions are of the I8tli November, a des- 
patch of which date announces the abso- 
lute certainty that a considerable number 
of blacks were enclosed. The Oyster Bay 
tribe and the Big ttiver tribe (the most 
sanguinary) arc said to be taken. 

In their progress, the colonial forces 
met with decided traces of £iiropeaiis, 
such as recent marks of shoes with nails 
in them, Ciiropean weapons, ^c. Many 
of the aborigines taken could speak En- 
glish, which is alone a sufficient proof 
that they have some of our countrymen 
amongst them. 

It is right to state, that in a government 
order of 22d September, containing an 
outline of the plan of operations, the Lieut. 
Governor again “ enjoins the whole com- 
munity to bear in mind that the oliject in 
view was not to injure or destroy the un- 
happy savages, but to raise them in the 
scale of civilization, by placing them 
under the immediate control of a compe- 
tent establishment, from whence they will 
not have it in their power to escape and 
molest the white inhabitants of the colony, 
and where they themselves will no longer 
be subject to the miseries of perpetual 
warfare, or to the privations which the ex- 
tension of the settlements would progres- 
sively entail upon them, were they to 
remain in their present unhappy state." 


of ®ooli l^opr. 

The general appearance of the country 
at this moment, the unusual extent of the 
wheat and other crops now on the ground, 
and their healthy and forward condition, 
are described with much delight by our 
country correspondents. The taxes of last 
year, together with some long and heavy 
arrears, have been cheerfully discharged ; 
and if the coming harvest escape the local 
plagues of rust, locusts, and drought,— 
which God avert ! the farmer will be en- 
abled to assert his natural rank and inde- 
pendence, and the whole frame of society 
will have new strength and activity infused 
into it. Tlie frontier trade is also rapidly 


extending itself, aided in no small de- 
gree by the direct communication with 
England through Algoa Bay. It was 
feared at one time that this direct trade 
would prove injurious to the mercantile 
interests of Tabic Bay, and this end of 
tlie country; but if one may judge 
from the appearance of the shipping 
here during the last winter, such fears 
may perhaps be pronounced groundless. 
This improving state of the eastern dis- 
tricts has suggested the propriety of a 
banking esUiblishment in that quarter. At 
the present moment it would be difficult, 
and probably not very judicious, to attempt 
a private or even a joint stock company 
bank. Even at this end of the country, 
where there is so much more trade and 
capital, both those projects were tried 
without success. A hraiich of the go- 
vernment bank might be placed at Gra- 
liam*s Town, at a small expense of from 
jC 300 to ;£*.5O0 per atinutn, which would 
be more than covered by the profits of the 
concern directly, not to mention the many 
indirect advantages which government itself 
would derive from the free circulation of 
capital, and the increased number of pe- 
cuniary transactions. 

The dangers of Algoa Bay, Ihoiigli 
considerable, vanish before the stimulus 
of profitable trade ; but at no great ex- 
pense a convenient jetty, and an efficient 
class of surf-boats might be made to ob- 
viate most of tliedifficiiities at present com- 
plained of, in tran.>i}orting goods through 
the heavy surf. A moderate wharfage duty 
would be well exchanged for the delay and 
occasional losses at present sustained. 

Next to these two principal bays, the 
Knysna has the best claim to earl}' atten- 
tion. \ comiminication between this har- 
bour and the Inngc-kloof w'ould open to 
commerce an immense extent of very pro- 
ductive country in the centre of the colo- 
ny ; abounding in excellent tin'.ber, and 
capable of producing wheat to an indefi- 
nite amount. The value of property in 
that quarter would be prodigiously increas- 
ed by such a road ; and wc have no doul t 
that the proprietors, farmers, and others, 
who would reap immediate and great ad- 
vantage from it, would give their assis- 
tance , if not in money, at least in labour, 
if government saw fit to accc])t it in ac- 
complishing so useful a work. The acci- 
dents w'liicli have brought a bad name on 
the mouth of the Knysna have unques- 
tionably arisen, in most instances, from 
inexperience. They would soon be for- 
gotten if money could be certainly made 
by entering it. Inside, it affords a safe 
and commodious anchorage for ships of 
any burthen ; and a steamer, which we 
may confidently expect to see very soon 
upon our coasts, would overcome# all the 
horrors of a narrow channel, high lands, 
and baffling winds .— African Com^ 
mercial Advertiser^ Sept, 22, 
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REGISTER. 


<rraUutt{i. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DACCA PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort fVmiam, Nov, 26, 1830. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the Dacca provin- 
cial battalion be disbanded on the 1st 
Jan. 1831, in conformity with detailed 
instructions with which the officers com- 
manding the corps will be furnished. 

2, From the date specified, or as soon 
after as the accounts of the men can be 
adjusted, the adjutant and European non- 
commissioned stair of the battalion will 
be at the disposal of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in.cliief. The arms, accoutre- 
ments, ammunition, and public stores 
now in use with the corps will be minutely 
surveyed and reported upon to the Military 
Board, when the whole will be forwarded 
to the arsenal, and the books and other 
public records deposited in the office of the 
brigade major at Dacca. 

BK-ORGANIZATION OP THE MILITARY 
BOA III). 

Fort JFilliam, Nov* 26, 1830. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor General ha*s 
been pleased to resolve on the following 
re-organization of the Military Board at 
this presidency, which is to have effect from 
20th proximo : 

The Board is to consist of the following 
members, viz, : the chief engineer, the 
commandant of artillery, the chief magis- 
trate of Calcutta, or other military or civil 
officer, as Government may hereafter de- 
termine, and two stipendiary military 
members. 

The office establishment will consist of 
one secretary and accountant, and two 
assistant secretaries, with such establish- 
ment of uncovenanted as.sistants as the 
extent of the duties of the Board will in- 
dispensably require. 

The Board will exercise control over the 
following departments, viz, : the Ordnance 
Department; tlie Department of Public 
Works, including roads, bridges, and other 
public, civil, and military buildings of 
every description; the Canal and Em- 
bankment Departments; the Commissariat 
Departments; and the Stud Department. 

The Canal Committee and the Board of 
Superintendence for Improving the Breed 
of dkttle will be considered dissolved on 
tl|d!-|KKh proximo, on which date the re- 
eCida Olid uncovenanted office establish- 
ininitt ai% to be transferred to the Military 
]^rd. 


Lieut. Colonels A. Galloway and J. 
Craigie are appointed military members of 
the Board, with salaries, respectively, of 
Sonat rupees 2,250 per mensem, in addi- 
tion to tlie pay of their regiment rank. 

Capt. G. Young, of the 70th regt. N.I., 
is appointed secretary and accountant to 
the Board, with a salary of Sonat rupees 
1,500, in addition to the pay of his regi- 
mental rank ; and Capt. Gowan, of the 
regiment of artillery, as assistant secre- 
tary, on the allowances he at present re- 
ceives. 

The general principles and regulations 
under which the several departments now 
placed under the Military Board have 
hitherto been conducted will continue in 
force. The Board will receive a commu- 
nication from Government relative to the 
division of the business into departments, 
and such further instructions as may be 
necessary for its guidance in conducting 
the duties committed to it. 

MUVDLAISIR LOCAL BATTALION. 

Fort William, Dec, 10, 1830. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council di- 
rects that the Mundlaisir local battalion be 
disbanded on the 1st of Jan. 1831, or as 
soon after as circumstances will .admit, in 
conformity w'ith detailed instructions with 
which the officer commanding the corps 
will be furnished. 

From the date specified, or as soon as 
the accounts can be adjusted, the Euro- 
pean commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers attached to the battalion will be at 
the di.sposal of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, witli exception to the a.ssi.stant- 
surgeon, who will be retained for the pre- 
sent to perform the medical duties of the 
Nimar district. 

The arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 
and public stores now in use with the corps, 
will be minutely surveyed, when the whole 
will be forwarded to the l^ugor magazine, 
under such arrangements as may be made 
by the brigadier commanding the Malwah 
field force. The books and other public 
records will be deposited in the office of 
the major of brigade at Mhow. 

COMMITTEES OF SURVEY ON MILITARY 
STORES. 

Fort WiUmm, Dec* 17, 1830. —The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council, with 
a view to the simplification and despatch of 
public business, is pleased to direct, at 
the recommendation of fhc Military 
Board, the partial abolition of committees 
of survey on military stores, and to pub- 
lish, for the information of the army, the 
following rules for future guidance : 
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1 . Surveys are unnecessary upon stores 
received from magazines, provided the 
stores arc not objected to by the receiving 
corps. 

2. Wlicn stores ivhich have been in use 
with corps arc sent into magazine, after be- 
ing condemned by a committee of olKcers, 
no finthcr survey is necessary, and the 
ordnance officer is authorized to make the 
conversion of the unserviceable articles, 
and also of all return package, to the best 
advantage. 

3. Committee of Survey on Stores in 
Magazine arc not in future required to 
sign tlie conversion reports. The ordnance 
officer in charge is authorized to make the 
conversions of unserviceable articles con. 
demned by all surveys, and will be con- 
sidered responsible to Government for the 
correctness of the conversion statement. 

4. When stores arc under dispatch from 
the arsenal or magazines, it is left to the 
discretion of the officer in cliarge of the 
magazine to apply for a cotniniltee, as he 
is held responsible for the condition of the 
stores issued. 

5. Strict attention is to be paid tfiat the 
invoices of condemned stores and return 
packages, and the invoices of surplus 
stores returned into magazines, are sent 
distinct from each other, as the latter will 
be rc-surveyed at tlie magazine. The 
Military Hoard will issue sucli subsidiary 
regulations for the guidance of magazine 
officers as may be necessary. 

COURT- MARTIAL. 

.SERGEANT-aiA.IOR nUFFKV. 

Head- Quarters on the Itivcry I^ov. 1.5, 
18.qO. — At a European General Court- 
Martial, assembled at Saugor on the 23d 
Sept. 1830, of which Lieut. Col. W. Nott, 
of the IGth regt., is president. Sergeant 
Major Richard DufTcy, 71st N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges;— 

Charges. — 1st. For disobedience of 
orders, when at my bungalow, on or al)Out 
the morning of the 15th Sept., between 
the hours of 8 and 11 a.m., in not quitting 
it when peremptorily and repeatedly or- 
dered by me to do so ; and for returning to 
it, after he had been taken away agreeably 
to my orders, by a file of men, from whom 
he made bis escape. 

2d. For liighly disgraceful and disre- 
spectful conduct in his manner towards me, 
his commanding officcr,at the above-named 
time and place ; and for taking oft' Iris 
sword, sasli, and cap, and throwing them 
down on the floor of my verandah. 

3, For highly mutinous conduct, at the 
above-named time, in shaking his doubled 
fist at me, in a threatening manner, and 
making use of nlie following expression : 

Ry .God, 1 will have your two epaulettes 
off your shoulders,** or words to that 
effect ; besides other offensive and disre- 

^Isiai Jour, N. S. Vol.5.No. 18. 


spectful language to me, his immediate 
commanding ufticer. 

The whole of such conduct being dero- 
gatory to tlio cliaractcr of a uon-coin« 
missioned ofticcr, and subversive of mili- 
tary discipline. 

(Signed) G. Wauden, 

Lieut. Col. Com., 71st N.L 
Saugor, Si’pt. IG, 18.S0. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Rinding. 'i'he court having duly 
weighed the evidence for the prosecution, 
together with what the ]H*isoner has stated 
in his defence, is of opinion, that he is 

Guilty of the first charge. 

Guilty of the second citarge. 

Guilty of the third charge, with the ex- 
ception of the following parts, riz. : “ in 
shaking his doubled fi^t at me, in a 
tlireutening manner,*' of which he is ac- 
quitted. 

Smtencr. I'lie court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the first, second, and 
part of the third cliarge, sentences him. 
Sergeant- INI ajor Richard Diiftey, of the 
71st regt. N I., to be reduced to llie rank 
and pay of a private soldier. 

Approved, 

(Signed) Dalhousik, 

Com. -in -chief. 

Recommendation of the Court. —Tlie 
court having performed this painful part 
of its duty, most respectfully begs leave 
to recommend the prisoner to the merciful 
consideration of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-cliief, on the score of the great aggra- 
vation, so very apparent throughout tiic 
whole of the proceedings on the part of 
the prosecution. 

Remarks by the Right Honourable the 
Cuinmander-in-chief. 

The Coinmandcr-in-chief has approved 
the sentence of the court, to whose recom- 
mendation lie accedes, and remits the 
punishment. His Excellency fully agrees 
w'itli the court, that tlie misconduct of the 
Sergeant arose from the very reprehensible 
interference of Lieut. Col. Warden with 
tlie domestic concerns of the non.conimis. 
sioiicd European stuft'undcr his command, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jitdirial Dejwrtnwnt. 

Nor. 11. Mr. C. 11. Martin, a judge of Provin- 
cial Court of Appeal for division of Calcutta. 

23 . Mr. J. P. Ward, magistrate of Hhaiigulpore. 

30. Mr. D. McFarlan, cliicf magislratc of town 
of Calcutta. 

Capt. James Steel, Bupcrintciulent of police in 
town of Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Harding, judge of Dhaugulporc. 

Mr. H. Walters, judge and magistrate of Agrah. 

Mr. T. Richardson, judge iind magistrate of city 
of Dacca. 

Mr. J. Shaw, judge and m.agistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore. • 

Mr. T. R. Davidson, magistrate and colftctor of 
Jessore. 

(AI) 
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Mr. G. Goughj magistrate of Chittagong. 

Dec, 3. Mr. C. F. Thompson, magistrate of dis- 
trict of Cawnpore. 

14. Mr. Edward Peploe Smith, magistrate of 
district of Nuddca. 

17. Mr. J. A. Pringle, judge and magistrate of 
city of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. C. Phillips, judge of district of Jcssorc. 

21. Mr. G. W. Battye, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of district of Beer bhoom. 

General Department. 

Nov. 23. Mr. Charles Todd, assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit 6th division Alla- 
habad. 

Mr. Samuel Bowring, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit 7th division Bundcl- 
kund. 

Dec. 3. Mr. George .Saunders, senior member of 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. G. A. Biisliby, Jbfilclating secretary to Go- 
vernment in general department. 

14. Mr. W. E. Money, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit 14th division. 

Territorial Department. 

Dec, 14. Mr. D. Pringle, deputy collector of cen- 
tral division of Cuttack. 

21. Capt. T. Dickinson, local superintendent of 
province of Arracan. 

28. Capt. W. Badenach, senior assistant to local 
superintendent in province of Arracan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

The Rev. Henry Pratt, district chaplain at Ber- 
hamimre. 

The Rev. R. Prickett, district chaplain at Nee- 
much. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort iniliam, Nov. 26, 1830. — The following 
appointments made on personal staff of Hon. the 
Vice-President and Deputy Governor, from 1 1th 
Nov. Capt. John Sutherland, 3d Bombay L.C., 
to be private secretary and aide-de-camp ; Lieut. 
James lligginson, 58th N.I., to officiate as mili- 
tary secretary: and Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corps of 
engineers, to be an aide-de-camp. 

Infiintry. Lieut. Col. John Delamain, C.B., to 
be coL, V. Sir T. Ramsay, Bart., dec., with rank 
from 1st Nov. 183(», v. J. Vaughan dec.— Major 
Samuel Swinhoc to be licut. col. from 27th May 
183f), V. C. R. Kcnnett, retired. — Major J. C. H. 
Parke to be lieut. col., v. E. B. Craige retired, 
with rank from 26tlL June 1830, v. W. C. Faithfull 

? rom. — Major Sebastian Land to be licut. col. from 
St Nov. 1830, V. John Delamain, C.B., prom. 

L.C. Capt. R. E. Chambers to be major, 
from 9th .Sept. 1829, v. R. H. Sneyd retired; 
Lieut. George Ridge to be capt. of a troop, v. R. 
E. Chambers prom., with rank from oth Jan. 
1890, V. W. Lumsdaine dec. ; and Comet FfcmL 
Baker to be IJeut., v. G. Ridge prom., with rank 
from 9th SepL 1829, v. S. Newbery prom. 

28M N.l. Cant. H. C. Sandys to be major, and 
Lieut. R. W. lialhed to be capt. of a comp., from 
27th May 18:10, in sue. to b. Swinhoe prom.— 
Supemum. Lieut. W. 11. Nicholetts brought on 
effective strength of regiment. 

49r/« N.l, Capt. Hugh Caldwell to be mi^or, 
Lieut. J. W. Mitchell to bo capt. of a comp., and 
Ena. Christopher Codrington to be lieut., frmn 
26th June 1830, in sue. to J. C. B. Parke prom. — 
Supemum. Ens. Robert Stein brought on effective 
strmgth of raiment. 

N.L Cant John Home to be major, Lieut. 
Edw. Morsheau to be capt of a comp., and Ens. 
cTr. Owetkin to be lieut, from 1st Nov. 1830, in 
MIC. to S. Land prom. 


Ens. Yf. T. Briggs to be lieut, fhnn 
BltC Miy 1889, V. J. Bunyon fdec.) prom.— Super- 
Mat Ens. H. A. Cumberlcge brougnt on effective 
aBim^ of ngiment 


2d N.L Lieut A. C, Beatton to be capt of a 
comp., fVom 30th Sept. 1830, v. T. Culley, dec.— 
Supemum. Lieut R. N. MacLean brought on 
effective strength of*tegiment 

Degt, of Artillery, Supemum. 2d-Lleut. Ed. W. 
S. S<»tt Iwought on effective strength of r^., v. 
A. Armstnmg dec., .5th Nov. 1830. 

Assist. Surg. John Griffiths to be surg., from 
IHth Nov. 1830, V. P. Breton dec. 

Cadets of Infantry Geo. Vemer and W. M. Ro- 
berts admitted on establishment • 

Mr. S. Wimbolt admitted on estab. as an assist 
surgeon. 

Lieut Col. W. G. A. Fielding, nth L.C.. to be 
residimt atCatmandhoo; date 19th Nov. 

Ens. John WaterAcld brought on effective 
strength of Oth N.L, from 13th March 1830, v. J. 
Bennct dec. 

Capt. Jas. R. Colnet, 17th N.I., to offidate as 
barrack-inastcrof Fort 'William. 

Assist. Surg. Samuel Llghtfoot to officiate as 
civil assistant surgeon at Jauimore during absence, 
on leave, of Assist. Surg. J. Davison. 

Cadet of Infantry Thos. Smith to be ensign, 
from 5th June 1829, in sue. to Lieut. Col. £. B. 
Craigie retired. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 13, 1830. — Lieut. T. 

Plumbc to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 27ch 
N.L; date i2th Oct. 

Noe. If). — Cadets directed to join Corps, G. Shairp, 
68th N.I.. Dinapore; J. G. Gaitskell (at his own 
request), 28th do., Allahabad ; W. I). Goodyar, 
54th do., Benares; J. W. Machamet, 63d do., 
Berhampore. 

laeut. H.G. McGregor to have charge of artillery 
details at Dacca, v. Cullen dec..; date of order 6th 
Nov. 

The app. of Surg. G. O. Campbell to officiate as 
superintending surgeon at Agra cancelled. 

Sursmtts posted to Ite^ments, J, Mellis, M.D., 
Oth 1^1. ; J. Watson, M.D., mh do. ; J. M. Ma- 
cra, 27th do. ; F. S. Matthews, 28th do. ; J. 
Clarke, 68th do. ; C. W. Welchman, 48th do. 

Nov. 17.— Licut. W. Parker to officiate as adju- 
tant to 6ih L.C. during absence, on med. cert, of 
Licut. and Adj. Watt. 

Surg. W. Darby removed from 48th and posted 

Assist Surg. W. Spencer app. to 15th N.L 

Fort William, Dec. .3. — 38th N.l. Capt Francis 
Rutledge to be major, Lieut. F. S. Hawkins to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. T. G. Mesham to be 
lieut, from 1st Dec. In sue. to W. Ledlie re- 

tired. — Supemum. Ens. F. S. Maningford brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

Cadet of Artillery W. II. Delamain admitted on 
establishment 

Mr. A. M. McK. Mintoadmitted on estab. as an 
assist surgeon. 

Lieut. Graham, of engineers, to have tempo- 
rary charge of executive duties of 11th div. of 
department of Public Works during absence of 
Capt R. M'Mullins on visit to presidency. 

Head-Qftnrters, Nov. 18.~-~RemovalsandPostines. 
Col. J. A. P. Maegregor, from 22d to 37th N.L ; 
Col. J. S. Harriot, ftom 23d to 22d do. : Col. W. 
C. Faithful (new prom.) to 23d do. ; Lieut. Col. C. 
U. Kcnnett, from 68th to 23d do. ; Lieut. Col. C. 
R. Skardon (new prom.) to 68th do. 

Fort Wittiain, Dec. 10.— 40tfc ^.I. Supemum. 
Ens. G. F. Ritson brought on effective strength of 
regt. f^rom 10th July 1829, vice J. Ainslle struck off, 
that officer having quitted India without leave. 

Mr. Josias Dimrd Fergusson admitted on estab. 
as a cadet of inftotry. 

Capt. James Steel, 4lBt N.I., to be superinten- 
dmtof police of Calcutta. 

D0C. 14.— Capt. J. R. ColneL 17th N.l*, to be 
barrack-master of Fort Willianfi 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 20.— Lieub W. C. Birch to 
officiate os interp. and qu. mast, to 6th N.l. ; date 
of order Ist Nov. 
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27^ N.J. Lieut. Thos. Plumbeto be interp. and 
qu.nia8t.» v. Hopkins resigned. 

40M AT.J. Lieut. Richard Chitty to be interp. 
and qu. ina8t.« v. Thomson prom. 

Assist. Surg. A. C. Gordon removed from 7th 
L.C., and posted to 49th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. L. J. Cameron, M.D., removed 
from 9th L.C.» and app. to 47th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. Andrew Simson, recently attached 
to political agency at Jeypore, app. to 42d N.I. 

Nov. 24. — 2d-Lleut. 11. Sturrock to act as adj. to 
6th Imt. artillery, from 1st Nov., during absence, 
on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. the lion. H. 11. Dal- 
zell. 

Assist. Surg. J. Davenport to have medical 
cliarge of detachment of 5th bat. artillery, and of 
3d tr. 2d brig, horse artillery at Dum-Dum, as a 
temp, arrangement. 

Now. 25.— Cant. T. Dirkctt, 6th N.I., to act as 
major of brigade at Agra, until arrival of Capt. 
Douglas ; date of app. 10th Nov. 

Ens. W. Hoare to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 
Iflth N.I. during absence, on duty, of Lieut. 
Brown ; date 8th Nov. 

Brigadier Gen. J. O’Halloran, C.B., removed to 
Cawnpore division, v. Knox, whose tour on gene- 
ral stafl' has exi>ired. 

Brigadier Gen. W. G. Maxwell, C.T)., .spp. to 
command of .Saugor division, v. O'llalloraii. 

Brigadier M. White app. to command of troops 
in Bundelcund, and Brig^idier C. 8. Fagan, C.B., 
to command of those in Rohilciind. 

Lieut, ('ol. J. Dun removctl from 3.ith to .*;nd 
N.I., and Lieut. Col. W. L. Watson, <\U., from 
63d to 35th do. 

Major T. Monteath, .3.5th, in charge of .53<1 N.I., 
directed to rejoin former corps, and Major A. 
Shuldhain, in charge of 22d, to join 31st regt., to 
which he stands posted. 

Cadet of Cavalry W'. H. Ilcpburne to do duty 
with 3d L.C. at Siiltauixire, Benares. 

Now. 29. — Capt. N. Jones (recently app. a deputy 
Judge adv. gen. on estab.) posted to Cawnpore 
division. 

Nov. 39. •— Major Gen. Sir J. Nicolls, K.C.B., 
app. to comiiiaiid of Cawnpore division ; Major 
Gen. G. H. Pine re-appointed to that of presidency 
division ; Brigadier (ten. A. Knox to that of Diiia- 

I iorc division ; and Brigadier (Sen. J. O’ilalloraii, 
J.B., to that of Saugor <Uvislon. 

Brigadier J. N. Smith to resume comm.md of 
trooiis In Uohilcund, and Brig.idltT W. (>. Max- 
well, C.B., to rorainand of thtise in Bundelcund. 

Re7nnml9 and Vostines. (’ol. M. While, from 
70th to 22d N.I. ; Col. J. S. llarruitt, from 22d to 
70lh do.; Col. C, S. Fagan, (!.B., from 7,'Ul to Gist 
do. ; Col. J. Macliines, from 61st to 73d do. 


FortWiUiam, Dec. 1 7- -^Capt. Sir R. Colqu- 
houn, Bart., 44th N.I., to lie town and fort major 
of Fort William, v. Vaughan dec. 

Capt. A. T. Richmond, .3.3d N.I., to be com- 
mandant of Calcutta native militia, v. Colqu- 
houn. 

Lieut. Sam. Mallock, corps of engineers, to be 
assistant secretary to Military Board in Departiiieiit 
of Public Works, v. Capt. Jenkins, prom. 

Surg. John Tytler to be superintendent of Native 
Medical Institution, v. Surg. Breton dec. 

Colonels D. Xlmenes and J. Dunicll, of tl.M. 
]6thand 49th regts., to be brigadiers on estab., v. 
Brigadiers Sleigh and Stewart promoted major 
generals. 

Assist. Surg. A. Slmson, M.D., to have medical 
charge of Sdndiah’s auxiliary horse, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Dr. W. S. Charters, or until 
further orders. 

Uead-Qttarterf*, D.^c. 1. — Assist. Surg. R. M'lsartc 
to do duty at Presidency General Hospital ; date 
of order 17th Nov, 

Dec. 2.— Cadef J. T. Harwood removed to do 
duty with 55th N.I. at Benares. 

Dec. .3. — Brev. Capt. J. O’Gorman, H.M. 3Ist 
regt., to assume command of d^i>6t at Landour, 
and Licuts. T. H. Shuldham, of 52d, and P. 
Harris, of 50th N.I., to continue to do duly at 


Landour until further orders: date of order 5th 
Nov. 

AmIsJ. Surg. F. H. Fisher, Ist N.I., app. to 
medical charge of di^pdt at Landour during winter 
months. 

Difc. 9. — Assist. Surg. John Fender (recently re- 
turned from furl.) removed from 19th and app. to 
64th N.I. at I)acca. 

Dec. 10 — Cadets F. G. P. M. Dixon, F. W. 
Horne, G. J. Breltseke, and II. T. Combe, di- 
rected to do duty with 2d N.I. on march of 13th 
regt. from Dinapore; date of div. order 4th Dec. 

Assist. Surg. C. B. Ilandyslde directed to pro- 
ceed with sick of H.M. 2Wth regt. to Ghurmuckte- 
sur Ghaut, and Assist. Surg. J. R. Brien to pro- 
ceed with Capt. Semple’s detachment to Cawn- 
pore. 

Lieut. J. W. Conran to act as adj. to 64th N.I. 
during aliscnce, on general leave, of Lieut, and 
Adj. Prior. 

Assist. Surg. R. H. Irvine^ M.D., app. to medi- 
cal charge of troops at llusingabail. 

Surg. J. GrifHths (new prom.) app. to50th N.I. 

¥nrt WilUanit Due. 24. — Infantrj/. Lieut. Col. 
Thos. Wilson to be colonel from l.'Mh Dec. 18.30, 
V. W. G. Maxwell deceased. — Major Thos. Worse- 
ley to be lieut. col., from 13th Dec. 1830, v. T. 
Wilson, C.R., prom. 

45/A N.J. Cant. J. N. Jackson to be major, 
Lieut. David Williams to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. Trevor Biddiilpli to be lieut., from 1 3th 
Dec*. 1830, V. T. Worscley prom. — Siipernum. Ens. 
H. C. Jackson brought on eirective strength of 
regt. 

C-oloiiel C. S. Fagan, of inf., to be commanilant 
of fortress of Agra, in sue. to Col. Delmain, per- 
mitted to visit presidency. 

Cadetof Engineers II. Highy admitted on estab., 
and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Head-Quartnr», Dec. 11. — Assist. Surg. J. F. Ba- 
con to join and do duty with H.M. 2Gth Foot at 
presidency ; date of oriler 1st Dec. 

f)/A L.C. Lieut. W. B. Wemyss to be adj., v. 
Ridge prom. 

Dee. 1.3.— Lieut. F. Angelo, 7th L.C., to officiate 
as deputy judge adv. gen. to Dinapore division, v. 
Capt. Steel, removed to a civil situation. 

l.ieut. A. Fisher, .35th N.I., to officiate as interp. 
and qu.inast. to 62d N.I. 

Lieut. H. II. Arnaud to act as adj. to .34th N.I. 
during aliseiice, on general leave, of Lieut, and 
Adj. Lyons. 

Dee. 14. — Lieut. R. Chitty to officiate as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 4(8h N.I., v. Lieut. Thomson 
prom.; date of order 24th Nov. 

Dec, Ku—HenwvaU and Pontingc. Colonel J. Dc- 
lainain (new prom.) to .5.3d N.I.;' Lieut. Col, C. H. 
Baines, from OOth to 23d do. ; Lieut. Col. 8. Land 
(new prom.) to (ioth do. ; Lieut. Col. W. R. Gil- 
bert, from 49th to 5th do. ; Lieut. Col. M. C. 
W’cbber, from .34th to 49th do.; Lieut. Col. J. C. 
B. Parke (new prom.) to .34th do. ; Lieut. Col. S. 
Swainhoc (new prom.) to 61st do. 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Wood removed from 47th to 
(iOth regt., and Lieut. Col. E. F. Waters from 66th 
to 47th N.I. ; these officers to continue in com- 
mand of their former corps at Khyouk Phyoo and 
(juttark respectively, until arrival, in course of 
picscnt relief, of regiments to which they are now 
posted. 

Dpc. 17— Assist. Surg. H. Taylor, of 64th, app. 
10 19lh N.I. 

Fort William, Dec. 31.— Maj. Francis Rutledge, 
38th N.I., transferred, at his own request, to in- 
valid establishment. 

Col. Martin White, 22d N.I., to be a brigadier 
on estab., v. Brigadier Mtaxwell, dec. 

Head-Quarters, Dee. 20. — l.lcut. A. Ablxitt to 
act as adj. and qu. mast, to detachment of 2d bat. 
of artillery at Meerut; date of order 1st Dec. 

Dec. 21.— 6(i/A N.J. Ens. C. Davidson to be adj., 
V. Troup, who resigns api>ointment. * 

lletHrncd tn dutf/, from Ewropc.— Licut.(’ol. Geo. 
Pollock, aitillery.— Assist. Surg. John Fender.— 
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Capt. O. H. Johnstone, 20th N.l.^Ut<Licut S.W. 

Fciining.rcgt. of artillery Lieut. H. Mackintosh, 

14th N.I.— Lieut. W. E. Hay, Europ. regt.— Sure. 
Thos. Tweeclie. — Capt. B. Blake, 44th NJ. — Coi. 
Thos. Wood, corps of engineers.— Lieut. C. II. 
Thomas, 11th N.I. — Capt. Thos. Reynolds, 63d 
N.I.— Assist Surg. Geo. Smith. 


FURLOUGHS. 

ToF.urnp€, — Nov. 26. Lieut. F. Whrlcr, 2d 
1..C., on private affairs. —Col. John Tniaoott, 
45th N.I., on ditto. — I.ieut. Col. J. A. B’.crfcs, regt. 
of artillery, on ditto. — Dec*. .3. Capt. H. 1*. llughes^ 
regt. of artil., on ditto. — Cjipt. J. H. White, 10th 
I«C., for ht'iillh.— Assist. Surg. Wm. Hamilton, 
for health. — Lieut. Geo. Foster, 6th L.(\, for 
health. — 1<». Lieut. Col. F. W’lilker, 6“iih N.I., for 
health.— ('apt. J. R. Stork, 74th N.I., on private 
affairs. — Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, c(»rps of engineers, 
on ditto, for one year. — 17. CapL 1). Mason, 4{rth 
N.I., for health.- Lieut. J. L, Tottenham, .Td 
L.C., on private affairs. — Surg. Jas. Watson, on 
ditto. — Lieut, (’ol. W. (r. A. Felhliiig, 6th L.C., 
for health.— 21. L!eut. P. S. Hamilton, aLh L.C?., 
for healtli. — Lieut. G. F3. Cary, 15th N.I., for 
health.— 22. Cadet E. G. I’eroival, of artillery, 
for health.— 24. Cnpt. D. Williamson, 41st N.I. , 
for health. — 1st-Lieu1. J. W. Scott, regt. of artil., 
for health. — Lieut. E. C. Archhold, llth L.C., on 
private affairs.— Capt. R. B. Wilkins, invalid es- 
tab., on ditto. — 2d-Lieiit. John limes, rt'gt. of 
artill.j for one year, on urgent private affairs. — 
Assist. Surg. A. C. .Spurgeon, for ditto on ditto. — 
27. Capt. .1. A. Scott, 1st L.( on private affairs. 
—2ft. Col. John Delamain, 4.*id N.I., on ditto.— 
dl. Lieut. A. K. Agnew, (ith N.I., for health. — 
Cadet David Luinsuen, of inf., for health. — Cant. 
Wm. Low, flth Madras N.I., for health.— Assist. 
Surg. T. S; Child, on private afl'airs. 

To Singnptjre. — Dec. 16. Capt. Geo. W.*irrcn, 
Europ. regt., for twelve months, for health. 

To Cape 0/ Good Hope,— Dec. 31. Lieut. Lewis 
Burroughs, regt. of artil., for two years, fur 
health. 

To floiiiftoi/.— Dec. 24. Lieut. Chas. Prior, n4th 
N.I., for six months, on private aff’airs. 

To New South Walat, — Dgc. 16. Lieut, and Adj. 
E. W'att, 6th L.(!., for eighteen months, for 
health via Madras).— 24. Maj. J. Harris, 6;kl N.I., 
in extension for a further pcriojl of ten months, 
for health. 

To Van D.v'w/«w’.v iM/id. — Dec. 17. Lieut. G. R. 
Birch, regt. of artil., for eighteen months, fur 
health (via Isle of France). 

To Cofflnn and Mnuiitius, — Dec. 17. Capt. E. 
Sutherland, 27th N.I., in extension, for a further 
period of eight months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Avnoalx in the River. 

Noff, 30. H.C.rh.S. Renyul Merchant, Fox, from 
Ijondon, Cape, and Madras. — D#r. 4. Arnh, Drys* 
dale, from Glasgow.— 5. H.C. steamer Irrawwldp, 
West, from Knyouk Phyoo (with a llurmcsc 
envoy and suite on board).— 16. IVUKam fViLion, 
Land lie, from Rangoon. — 12. Vdocr, Maissen, 
from Ronteaux. — 20. Rnynl Saxon, Petrie, from 
London and Cape ; Georf'o, Endicott, from Sa- 
lem (America) ; Constauce, Delanny, from Bour- 
bon; and Colombia, Kirkwood, from Livertmol 
and fit. Jago. — 21. Corvo, Spalding, from Bos- 
ton (America). — 22. Tivinsol, CoUmiby, from. 
Marseilles and Bourbon; and Heroine, Hackman,' 
from Mauritius and Rangoon.— 24. Uomlniy Castle, 
fientt, from (!hiiia, Singapore, dee. — 26. Princess 
Charlotte., McKern, from LivcriMiol. — 29. Wan- 
ttead, Friend, from London and Rangoon.— 36. 
Mandcrinef Cook, from America, Antwerp, and 
Padang.— Jon. ff.IB'll. Arabian, Boult, from Bristol 
and Ceylon; and Zenobia, Owen, from London. — 
10. Cambridge, Barlier, from London.— 16. David 
Scott, Jackson, from London. — 19. UoHvnr, Gll- 
lett, llnm Liverpool and Mauritius.- 22. Ceres, 
from Havre dc Grace ; and Connnerre, 
frOQkp^rbon.— 24. Herculean,, Battersby, from 
Lifij^il^ol. — ^28. Ferguson, Voung, from Loudon. 

** De})artures from Calcutta. 

3(1 Hannah, Jackson, for Bombay.— Dec. 
2.' Martha, Lovett, for Boston (America).— 4. 


Hope, Martin, for Baltimore f Am(srtca).— r>. Fn/- 
con, Cobb, for Mauritius; and Jules, MomeC, for 
Bourlxin.— 16. Jolm Wootlall, Thomi>soii, for Li- 
verpmd. — 11, Alexander, Wake, for Mauritius.— 
13. Thames, Wanning, for London, via Cape; 
and FSphinstone, Aldhain, for London. — 15. Lor/jr 
Macnaghten, Pope, for Madras and I.ondon ; and 
lV»*r/a»rf, Miller, for London. — 16. Atdif, Cheve- 
laur, for Bordeaux. — 26. Ne.rhuddn, Patrick, for 
Bourbon and Port Louis.— 21. Virginia, Mullock, 
for Bombay. — 2.'!. Duke of fledfortl, Bowen, for 
I.ondon. — ^2.5. Red Rover, i'lifton, for Straits anti 
China; and Vieto-rlne, Michel, for Bourlxin.— 26. 
Rotmrts, MuiTay, for Mauritius; and Cornwall, 
Bell, for Lonilon. — ^28. Cecilia, Hoy, ftir Penang 
and Singapore.-«:il. H.C.Ch.S. Roxburgh Oistle, 
Buttenshaw, fbr London. — Jan, 2, 16.31. John 
Hopes, Worthington, for Liverpool ; St. George, 
Wills, fordltto ; If.C'.Ch.S. Recovery, Chapin.in, 
for lAindon; and 'Seitonse.t, Kale, for Boston 
(America) — 4. IL(’.(?h.S. Ixidy Kimnoivay, Mon- 
criefl', fill* London. — 12. H.C. (.3i.fi. Mnlrolm, Eyics, 
for Loudon. — 1.1. Orontes, Baker, for r.ondon. — 
16. H.C.(.’h..fi. Protector, Waugh, for Loudcai ; and 
James Sibbald, Cok*, for ditto. — 26. H.C.Ch..*^, 
Marquis o f llastings, .Short., ftir London. — 21 . 
Nanej/, G»jeztiiac, foi Bordeaux. — 27- Ijord 
Hungerford, Favquharson, for London. — 36. La 
Gauge, Gallais, for Bordeaux. 


Freight to London (.’an. 6, 1631)— Dead weigTit 
.C.3. to i‘.1 Lis.; light goods .t‘4. to £ 0 .; indigo 
and silk :C.i. to Ics. per ton. 

KIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

Sept. 1.1. At Borhamporc, the lady of Major 
Aulhov (.’ooko, of a son. 

(h't.iu At .lubbulpure, the laily of Capt. M. 
Nicoison, of a son. 

2!». .\t Iveitah, the lady of Capt. Henry James, 
26tli N.I., of a son. 

Sov. 6. At Dinnpore, the liuiy of Lieut. A. O. 
W’ard, (ftith N.I., of a d.'iugh(er. 

7 . At Dacca, the lady of P. N. M. Pognse, 
Esq., of .1 son and heir. 

9. At Ilissar, thelaily of ('.apt. J. D. Parsons, of 
a son. 

12. At Chinsurah, the lady of S. B. Heming, 
Ekii., lieiit. inll.M. 26th F'fxit, of a son. 

— At N usseerabatl, the lady of Lieut. O. Lo- 
mer, 21st N.L, of a son. 

— .\i 'riihool, the lady of R. Maldln, Esq., of 
a dauglitcT. 

1.5. At Akyah, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Fink, 
Baptist nussfonary, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. I’arker, of a daugh- 
ter. 

16. At Mhow, the lady of A. Dc Fountain, 
Esep, of a daughter. 

2<». Near Siccrigiilly, with the (.'ommander-in- 
chief's fleet, the wife nt laVut. Col. Sir J. Bryant, 
judge ;ulv. gen., of a daughter. 

— At Mtit«ra, ^iio Ia<ly of Capt. f.umsdcn, Ben- 
gal liorsc artillery, of a son. 

21. .At Calcutta, Mrs. (.'has. Martin, of a daugh- 
ter. 

23. At Calcutta, the lady of TJios, Eastmair, 
Esn., of a son. 

21. .At NetanuCh, the lady of Lieut. Jervis, 42d 
N.L, of a daughter (since dead). 

2.5. At Calcutta, Mrs. H. M. Turnbull, of a 
daughter. 

— At Benares, Mrs. Geo. Tuttle, of a son. 

26. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. J. Taylor, 
A.D.C., of a son. 

— At fiultanpoTC (Oude), the latiy of Lieut. 
Col. J. fiiinpson, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Auslnii, of a son and heir. 

— At Serainporc, Mrs. N. J. GanUer, of a 
d,augliter. 

29. At Bhaiigulporc, the lady of Lieut. Col. Ca- 
meron, H.M.fldrcgt. or Buff's, of a son. 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady* of H. G. Bright- 
man. Esq., of a son. 

36. At Mo/.iiff*erpore, Tirhoot, the lady of T. J. 
l);ishwnnd, Ksq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of R. N. Uuruard, Esq., 
civil assist, surg., of a son. 
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.HI. At Ghaseepoor, the lady of D. Ferrier. Esq., 
of a ion. 

/)cL*. 1. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. J. Vin> 
cent, II.M. Ifith lancers, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Thrxt. Lcdlie, Esq., 
surgeon, I1.C. Dispensary, of a daughter. 

— At Kntaliy, Mrs. G. A. Popham, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Entally, Mrs. .I.imcs Bell, of a ftori. 

2. At Mongh'yr, the lady of F. O. Wells, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

4. At C'alcutta, the latly of Capt. Ovciistone, 
ship Ftilron, of a d ughter. 

— At Duin-Duia, the lady of Major II. S. Play- 
fa. r, of artillery, of a sun. 

— .\t Calcutia, Mrs. George Cattcll, of a daugh- 
ter. 

t). .\t Barrackporo. the laily of Lieut. C. Boul- 
ton, 47th regt., of a son. 

— At Barrackpiire, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Fair- 
head, itih regt., of twins \,boy and girl, the latter 
still-born). 

— .\t Calcutta, the lady of J. Patenson, Esq., 
M.n., surgeon H.M. l.'llh of a son. 

7. Near Buxar, the lady of Cajit. G. R. Craw- 
furd, .'irlilUry, of a daughter. 

— At ColiaiUa, the lady of C. Herd, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Agra, the lady of Lieu^ Ripley, Euro- 
pean regt.. of a daughter. 

— At Entally, Mis. ShcrinT, of a son. 

— .Vt (hilcutta, Mrs. llilaro D’l^ruz, of a son. 

n. At Calcutta, the laily of Herbert Hawes, Esq., 

of a daughter. 

— At Nojicolly, the lady of J. Baker, Esq., civil 
surgeon, of a son. 

— At Tewarah factory, Tirhoot, Mrs. Wm. 
Kennedy, of a daugliter. 

•— At (’alcutta, Mrs. J. Castello, of a daughter. 

fl. At Cliuwringhce, the lady of Capt. Sewell, of 
a son. 

— At Alipore, Mrs. Bowser, of a daughter. 

10. At Delhi, the wife of ^Ir. J. T. Thompson, 
inlssioiiarv, of a son. 

— At ('hittagong, theladj^of Capt. C. A. Mun- 
ro, 74th N.I., of a. son. 

— At Chowriiigliee, the lady of Capt. Manson, 
of a son. 

11. At Agra, Mrs. W'ni. Kidd, of a son. 

— .At Calcutta, Mrs. Smalley, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. M abort, of a son. 

12. At .Mussuorie, the lady of Major J. Anderson, 
of a son. 

— At Calaitta, Mrs. D. D’Rozario, of a son, 

.13. At Meerut, the lady of Colonel Ca.ssidy, 

II.M. .'ll.stregt., of a son. 

— At Futtehgiirh, the lady of Julius Jeffreys, 
Estp, civil surgcini, of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Harri.s, of a son. 

Id. At Allygurh, the huly of Eilin. 'I'ritton, 
Esq., assist. suTg., 3dth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At (Talcutta, the lady ofG. M. Baiteii, Esq., 
civil .service, of a daughter. 

17. At Tauk Square, Mrs. W. H. Twenlyman, 
of a daughter. 

111. Ill Park Street, Cliowringhcc, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
of a son. 

I!). .\l Kuniaul, the lady of Capt. T. B. Bell, 
aide-de-camp to Major Gen. Adams, C.R., of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Robert Myers, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calaitta, Mrs. J. Contcstablll, of a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Futtehporo, the lady of Alex. F. Lind, 
Estp, civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Chowriiighee, Mrs. .Alex, llorsburgh, of a 
son. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Horn, of a son. 

2.'!. At Patna, the lady of .M. K. Jennings, Esq., 
civil service, of a <laughtcr. 

— At Entally, Mrs. J. J. Marquess, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. At C.alciitta, Mrs. J. F. Pereira, of a son. 

2(i. At Benares, Mrs. W. CharU*s, of a son. 

2B. At Calcutta, Mrs. Thas. Barfoot, of a daugh- 
ter. 

29. Att-alcutla, the wife of Mr. John Ravens- 
croft, H.C. murine, of a son. 

:«). At Maldi?, the hilly of F. Guuldsbury, Esq., 
civil service, of a daiighier. 

— At Inlally, Mrs. 1'. Wilson, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John George, of a son. 

Jan, 2, 1831. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Crouch, of a 

son. 
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3. At Calcutta, Mrs. Joseph Cufado, of a son 
and heir. 

4. AtCalcutta, Mrs. John Francis, of a daughter. 
— AtCalcutta, Mrs. John Moore, of atlaughtcr. 
a. At (.'alcutta, the wife of Mr. John Cazabon, 

of a daughter. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Madge, junior, of a 
son. 


MAAIIIAGFS. 

ATw'. 2. At Allahabad, Lewis 1/lewellcn Grant, 
son of the late Colonel Grant, Bengni eKtabllsh- 
ment, to Mary Eliza, ehlest daughter of Cuiuluclur 
W. Thorjie, ordnance commissariat. 

I. 1. At Agra, JAeiif. F. G. Nicliohiy, Kurniican 
regiment, to Catherine, relict of the late C. Black- 
buni, PIsq. 

IB. At Jiianporc, Benares, Lieut. J. Fulton, 
rf5th N.I., to Miss R. Browne. 

19. At Agra, Lie\it. E. A. Monro, 3Mth N.I., to 
Margaret, secoiul daughter of Tasker Kevs, Esq., 
of Brooinneld, near I.ondonderry, Irelainr. 

23. At Dinapore, Mr. Joseph ('urlon, head clerk 
to the oJIice of sjiecial comniissioncr at Patna, ti> 
Miss M. F. Carville, only daughter of L. 11. Car- 
ville. Esq. 

27. At ('alcutta, Mkhcal Jo;-eph Emin. Esq., to 
Callicrinc, eld'^st daugfUerof E. Avdal, Esq. 

— At Boitaconnah, .Mr. Francis Augustin to Miss 
Mary PiiUn. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Go'usalvcs to Miss Ann 
D’Silva. 

— AtCalcutta, Mr. John Pereira, to MissFran- 
cisca Beliello. 

Dec. 1. At (!alculta, J. T. Harwood, Esq., Ben- 
gal military service, to Rebix'ca, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Clement Johnson, Pisq., of ('olgong. 

;t. At Calcutta, LUut. W'ln. Henry Miller, Ma- 
dras artillery, to Miss Amelia Reynolds. 

•— At Alhlliabad, Mr. J. Beattie to Miss Peggy 
Thorpe. 

7. At Benares, WV’TI. Dyer, Esq,, surgeon Mth 
N.I., to Charlotte, only daughter of the late (’ol. 
Wm. Baker, 42-1 N.l., and gnandi laughter of tho 
late(Jol. Francis Wilford, Bengal wigincers. 

— At ('.alcutta, Mr. George Smith to ('harlotte, 
youngest daugliter of the late Mr. G. Smith, un- 
dertaker. 

B. At Calcutta, Mr. Rnlx;rt Dashwood, grand- 
son of the liitc Boliert Dashwooil, Esq., of Soutli- 
borough Hall, Tunbridge, Kent, to Miss Margaret 
Brown. 

II. At Calcutta, Johannes Avdal, Esq., to 
Tlieklv, lifth daughter of tlie late Johannes Sax- 
kies, Esq. 

13. At Calcutta, Thos. Hodsoii, minister, to 
Miss Mary Ann Atkinson. 

IB. At Calcutta, Mr. Win. Durant, mariner, to 
Miss Eiiphemia Chew. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. John Alcock to Mrs. Sophia 
Frost. 

22. At (Calcutta, Mr. Francis Stuart to Miss Ann 
Mc(’lu.skie. 

29. At (Calcutta, David Inglis Money, Esq., 
M.C.C.S., to Jane, second daughter of the Rev. 
James Deans, of Cottinghain, \ orkshirc. 

31. At ('.alcutta. Mr. Win. Lcgh, merchant, to 
M iss yiary Brown. 

At ('alcutta, Mr. John Hennessy, medi- 
cal department, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles Watle Montague. 


DEATHS. 

Oct, 2S. At Dacca, Lieut. John Cullen, of artil- 
lery, agi?d 31. 

Noe. 14. At Calcutta, Anthony L. Favre, Esq., 
agcil 32. 

IB. AtCalcutta, James Martindell, Esq., aged 40. 
20. At Scrampore, Mrs. Dowcett, widow of the 
late J. Dowcett, Esq., of Dacca. 

— At Calcutta, Master Cavorkc, son and heir 
of C. A. Cavorke, Esq., inercliaiit and agent, aged 
7 years. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Thompson, aged 

17- 

US, At Balasore, Jane, wife of Henry Ricketts, 
Esq., and eldest daughter of Brigadier Gen. Geo. 
Cariienter. 

suS, At Diim Duit), Mr. Wm. Davy, canteen 
sergeant at that station, aged 30. • 

— At Chinsurah, W. H. Vcrbooii, Em., aged 84. 
27. At Calcutta, Mark Roworth, Esq.i uito of 

Dacca, aged 60 , 
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87. At Calcutta* of ipumodle cholera* Capt. 
Hendcriion* late chief officer of the barque Mer^ 
eurjft aged 23m 

— At Chandemagore* Mr. Joeeph DaCoata* late 

of Patna* and a pensioner on the civil establish- 
ment of government, aged 81. . . 

2!). At Calcutta, Mrs. Lindner, rdict of the late 
J. J. Lindner, Esq., aged 4(>. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. T. A. Streeter, chief officer 
of the barque Swallow, aged 35. 

30. On the river, Daniel* son of Capt. A. Wright, 


72d N.I., aged 3 years. 

At Cnlnsr- 


Decm 2. 'At Chlnsurah* Mr. Charles Barber, 
aged 34. 

— At Chowringhce* of cholera, Mr. James Ben- 
nett* aged .‘U. 

3. At Calcutta, John Smith, Esq., seniorpartner 
of the Arm of Fergusson and Co., aged 44. 

4. At Kidderpore, Mrs. Whitford, wife of Mr. 
R. Whitford, hitc of Pumeah, aged Ifl. 

5. At Calcutta, Eliz.'ibcth, wife of Mr. G. Gles- 
son, aged 2fh 

fim At Calcutta, Margaret, daughter of Mr. E. 
Christian, aged 10 years. 

•— At Neemuch, Paulina Sophia, wife of Lieut. 
Jervis. 42diegt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Thomson, agetl 25. 

8. At Calcutta, Maria, wife of Mr. G. Turnbull, 

aged 20. 

.0. At Keitah, Mrs. Maxwell, wife of Brigadier 
W. G. Maxwell, (;.B., commanding in Bundel- 
cund. 

—> At 'Sherepore, of typhus fever. Geo. Edw. 
Hagar, Esq., aged 21. 

10. At Cu8sii)6re,Miss Margaret Stewart, aged 22. 

11. At Calcutta, Jane, relict of the late Mr. 
Benj. Jackman, aged StK 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Ochme, aged 63. 

12. At Calcutta, Geo. Nichnlls, Esq., of Tir- 
hoot, aged 52. 

>— At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Freed, aged 75. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Hettson, pensioner, 
H.C. marine, aged 54. 

15. At Calcutta, Cudbert Thornhill Glass, Esq., 
of ^e civil service, aged 37< 

— At Calcutta, Master J. McDuhae* H.C. Dis- 
pensary, aged 2U. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. John Wickens, aged 27. 

•— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Robinson, aged 52. 

18. At Calcutta, Monsieur Charles Joseph Si- 

monin, aged 63. 

10. At Calcutta, James Bridgnell, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 33. 

23. At C'alcutta, Mr. Wm. Reed, formerly a ship 
captain, aged .33. 

— At Cucutta* Mr. Henry ChaUTaft* jun., aged 

21 . 

25. At Calcutta. Mr. W. Elliolt, aged 38. 

2I^ On board his budgemw, oft the Mission 
House, Scrampore, aged 74, the llev. Ignatius 
Fernandez, missionary at the station of Dinage- 
i)ore. 

At Calcutta, Miss Hannah Guard, of the 
European Orphan Asylum, aged lo years. 

31. At Dum Dum, Mr E. white, organist to 
St. Steven's Church and band master to the artil- 
lery regiment. 

Jan. 2, 1831. At Calcutta, Charles Pattenson, 
H.C. civil service, aged 54. 

4 . At Calcutta, Sarah Frances Rosalinda, lady 
of the Rev. Henry Pratt, chaplain on the Bengal 
establishment, ageil 20. 

7. At (Calcutta* Robert Howard, Esq., attorney 
At Iaw AiSod4I« 

» At Calcutta, Mr. Mathew Martin, assistant 
in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, aged 30. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Robert Gordon. 

Lateltfm At Malacca, the Rev. James Drown, 
D.D., chaplain on the Bengal establishment, and 
one of the ministers of St. Andrew’s Church, Cal- 
cutta. 

— Lieut. Richard Tyrrell Sparks, H.M. 40^1 
regt. 


UtaHraAs 

GOVEIINMEXT GENERAL 
ORDERS. ' 

t|X>SS OF COMMAND MONFV. 

FoH a. George, Ocl. 1* 1 830.— Tlie fol- 
lowing extract of a military general letter 


from the Hod. the Cburt of Directors to 
the Supreme Government* under date the 
17th Sept. 1828* is published for the in- 
formation of the army. 

Par. 11. authorize you to grant 

compensation for the loss of command 
money in all cases where officers may be 
detached by special orders from their corps 
and stations* under such designation as 
you may deem proper.” 

GARRISON ASSIST. SURGEON AT VELLORE. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 8, 1830.— In con- 
tinuation of the G.O. by Government of 
the 24th ult. the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council has been pleased to resolve that 
the appointment of garrison assistant sur- 
geon at Vellore shall be discontinued from 
the 1st proximo. 

ISSUE OF SASHES. 

Fort St. George, Oct^ 15, 1830. — Under 
instructions from the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, tlie Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, tliat sashes 
shall, in future, be issued to the ranks 
entitled So receive them once in four years* 
instead of triennially. 

"Die next issue will accordingly take 
place in 1832* in* advance for the years 
1832* 1833* 183J* and 1835. 

NATIVE VETERAN BATTALIONS. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 21* 1830 Die 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the 3d and 4th na- 
tive veteran battalions shall be disbanded 
from the 31st Dec. next, and that the 1st 
and 2d native veteran battalions shall be 
re-organized from die same date — the fol- 
lowing to be the strength of each : 

Establishment of a Veteran Battalion of 
10 Companies q/* 1*000 Piivales, 

European Officers — from the invalid list 
as required ; 1 adjutant. 

Native Officers — 20 subadars (including 
2 subadar majors) ; 20 jemidars. 

Non-Commissioned Staif — 1 sergeant 
major, 1 'qd. roast, sergeant, 2 havildar 
majors, and 2 drum majors* cflective ; 1 
drill havildar* non-effective. 

Non-Commissioned rank and file — 80 
liavildars (including 1 colour havildar 
to each company) ; 30 drummers ; 80 
naigucs ; 1*000 privates ; 70 boys ; 10 
puckallies. « 

Attached— 1 vakeel ; 1 assistant apothe- 
cary ; 1 native 2d-drcsser ; 2 toties. 

The orders of Government regarding 
the disposition of such men of the dis- 
banded corps as may remain in excess of 
the strength of the two re-organized batta- 
lions will be communicated to his Exc. the 
Cominander-in- chief, who will be pleased 
to adopt Uie requisite incasurvs for giving 
effect to the reduction. 
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VXTXAIKART PUPILS. 

Fort SU George^ Oct» 26, 1830.*— Tlie 
Rigtit Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleosed to fix the same batta for 
veterinary pupils as is authorized for medi- 
cal pupils. 

OFFICERS STUDYING THE NATIVE 
LANGUAGES. 

Fort St* George, Oct* 29, 1830. — Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
beeg pleased to direct, that the allowance 
of thirty rupees per month, for six or 
twelve months, authorized by G.O. dated 
1st July 1828, to officers passing an ex^i. 
mination in one or more of the native lan- 
guages, as the case may be, shall be con- 
sidered equally applicable to officers in 
his Majesty's and in the lion. Company's 
service. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Vlain, JSfoiK 
22, 1830.— The undermentioned officers, 
having passed the prescribed examination 
in the Hindoostanee language, are deemed 
by the Commandcr.in-chicf entitled to the 
reward authorized by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, as published in G.O. by 
Gov. of the 1st July 1828 : 

Lieut. 11. Roberts, interpreter, 0th regt. 

Lieut. R. B. Preston, adjutant, I7th regt. 

Dec* 10. — The undermentioned officer 
having passed a highly creditable examina- 
tion in the Persian language, is deemed 
by the Commander-in-chicf entitled to the 
reward authorized by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors: 

Lieut, and Adj. E. A. Langley, Sd L.C. 

PONDICHERRY. 

Fort St. George, Oct* 29, 18,30.— Offi- 
cers who may obtain leave of absence from 
their corps or stations arc prohil)itcd from 
residing at Pondicherry without the special 
sanction of the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council. 

RIFLE COMPANIES ATTACHED TO REGIMENTS 
OF THE LINE. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Flam, Nov. 
1.5, 1830. — With reference to G.O. 1.5th 
Sept. 1830, attaching rifle companies to 
regiments of the line, the following regu- 
lations are published for general informa- 
tion and guidance 

1. The rifle company is to take the left 
of the regiment on all occasions, and it is 
to have its place of arms at one flank of 
tlie barrack. 

2* It is not to be detached except on 
occasions of actual service, nor is it to 
take any general duty in garrison or can- 
^tonment, butt it will be available to the full 
extent of its proportional strength for regi- 
mental guard and orderly duties. 

3. It is to be kept at all times as com- 
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plete as possible with eligible men selected 
from the regiment by the commanding 
officer. European officers arc not to be 
posted to, nor removed from it, without 
the previous sanction of army head-quar- 
ters; and commanding officers will sub. 
mit, for the information of the Comman- 
der-in-cliicf, the names of the officers they 
now recommend for appointment to it, the 
establisiiment being fixed at one captain 
and two subalterns. 

4. On parade the rifle company will 
take the left of the line without any inter- 
val. Previous to the manual and platoon, 
it will take post in the rear, or if it remain 
in line, it will not take part in the exer- 
cise; previous to manoeuvre, the order 
will be given for the rifle company to 
** take post in the rear," when it will form 
in two divisions, twenty paces in rear of 
the first and sixth companies, prepared to 
act as may be directed. It is not to form 
any part of the line for exercise. 

5. The rifle and light companies arc to 
be drilled and accustomed to act togctlier; 
each, however, preserving its own mode 
of using its arms. 

G. TIic dress of the rifle officers is to he 
in strict accordance with the G.O.C.C. 
8tli Dec. 182.3 and 2(>th June 1828, and 
no alteration of any kind is to be made. 

The dress of the native ranks is to re- 
main in every particular as at present. 

In making out the annual indents of 
the regiment, green clothing is to be 
indented for the rifle company. Tlie 
cloaks now in wear are to last till 31st 
Dec. 1831, when the company will be en- 
titled to a new supply on indent, 

Dec. 30, 1830. — With reference to G.O. 
1.5tli Nov. last, the Cominander-iii-cliief 
desires it to be understood, that European 
officers attached to rifle companies are to 
take their tour of all duties, except those 
of detachment, in common with all other 
officers of the regiment. The exemption 
from garrison or cantonment duty specified 
in par. 2, refers to native ranks only. 

European officers attached to rifle com- 
panies are not eligible to the command of 
other companies, unless no other officer 
may be available for the purpose, when 
commanding officers of regiments may 
place them in temporary charge. 


TROOPS AT TRAVANCORB AND IN THE 
DOOAB. 

Fort St, George, Nov* 26, 1830.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council hav- 
ing determined upon the removal of the 
greater part of the troops from Trayan- 
corc and the Dooab, is pleased to direct 
that the commands, staff appointments, 
and establishments of every description, of 
those forces shall be discontinued from the 
3 1st of the ensuing month. ** 

The abstracts of the corps ren^ning at 
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Travancore will in Future be paid by the 
paymaster of Malabar and Kanaro, who 
will issue bills on the resident for the 
amount, payable to the regimental com. 
manding officer. The troops in the Dooab 
will be paid by the Bombay paymaster of 
that division, under arrangeincnts which 
will be made for tliat purpose, and those 
at the stations of Palamcottah, Madura, 
Dindigul, and llatnnad, by the paymaster 
at Trichinopoly, who will in future pro- 
vide for the payment of the wludc of the 
troops ill the southern division of the army. 

ALLOW'ANCFS OP SOLDIEUS UNDEH ARREST. 

Fort St. 6Vo/*^c, Nov. 26, l«JO. — 'Ibe 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that Section Iviii. of 
the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 81, by which it is 
enacted, that “ No soldier being arrested 
or confined for debt in any prison, gaol, 
or other place, shall be entitled to any part 
of his pay or allo\>aiices from the day of 
such arrest or confinement until the day of 
his return to the regiment, troop, com- 
pany, or detacliincnt, to which lie shall be- 
long, or si tail be ordered to join,” shall 
from this date he considered applicable to 
native troops on this establislinieiU. 

RinlNO SCHOOL AT BANGALORE. 

Fort St. Cvorfre, Dec. 3, 1830.-1.^ Tlie 
Right Hun. the Governor in Council, at 
the recommendation of his Kxc. the Com- 
mander-in-cliief, has been pleased to au. 
thorize the estublisliniciit of a tiding 
school at Bangalore, for the purpose of 
teaching young officers arriving from Rug. 
land their riding drill, exercises, &c., and 
insuring the continuance of the system 
now in force in regiments of light cavalry 
in this army, to consist of the fui lowing 
detail from each regiment of light cavalry, 
with their horses, horsc-kcepers, and grass- 
cutters, and to be relieved annually ia the 
month of December, viz, : 1 native offi- 

cer, 2 havildars, 3 haigues, G privates. 

2. Capt. Wilkins, of the 7th regt. L.C., 
is appointed super! lUendant of the riding 
school, and the established allowance for 
keeping the saddles of the several details 
in repair, and the contract for supplying 
the head and heel ropes, &c. uf the liurscs, 
arc to be drawn by that ufficer. 

3. The pay and allowances of the young 
officers and details are also to be drawn by 
the superintendant ; but it is to be under- 
stood that no extra charge whatever is to 
arise from the ebtablishinent of the school, 
eitlicr on account of its su]>eriiitendence, 
stationery, or otherwise ; with exception of 
travelling batta to and from Bangalore. 

flftJFKRINTENDENCE OF VACCINATION. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 3, isso. — The 
Right Mon. the Governor in Council has 
bee9 plekied to resolve iu the judicial de« 


partment, under date tlic 30th ult., ** that 
the superintendence of vaccination, which 
has hitherto been exercised by the regi- 
mental medical officer at Berhainporc, bo 
transferred to the medical officer of the 
zillah of Chicacolc.” 

DEPOT AT ARCOT. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 3, 1830.— The 
strength of tlie dismounted cavalry details 
assembled at Arcot, under the G.O. of 
Gov. dated the 30th Dec. 18*28, having 
l>ecn greatly reduced, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the depot shall be discontinued from 
the 31st inst., from which date, all cliurges 
connected with that establishment will 
cease. 

Such of the details as have been reported 
“ fit for cavalry duty,” and belong to 
corps w'itiiin the frontier, will rejoin their 
regiments, and those belonging to the 2d, 
3d, and ,5tli regiments uf cavalry, will pro- 
ceed to Bangalore, and join the details 
under Capt. W^utkins, for the purpose of 
drill and instruction, until opportunities 
offer for their rejoining their corps. 

The pay of the details of the 2d, 3d, 
and 5t!i regiments above referred to, while 
doing duty at the riding sehoul ut Banga. 
lore, will be drawn for them by the su- 
periiiteiideiit of that eslablislmient, who 
will receive the saddle, and hea<l and heel- 
rope contract allowances, instead of the 
officers commanding the respective regi- 
ments, in which the men are to be returned 
as SLipenuimerurieK, unlil vacancies occur 
for bringing them on the fixed establish- 
ment. 

His Exc. the Coniinander-in -chief is 
rcqcicsted to issue such subsidiary orders as 
may be necessary for giving effect to tliis 
arrangement. 

TER3I OF .SERVICE OF GENERAL OFFICERS 
ON THE STAFF. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 10, 18.30. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Councit is 
pleased to direct that the following ex- 
tract from a military letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors to the Supreme 
Governmeut, dated the 28tli July 1830, 
be published in General Orders. 

Par. 1. ** In compliance with your re- 
commendation, and for the reasons which 
you have urged in support of it, we au- 
thorize you to extend the term of service 
of general officers on the staff of your 
presidency from four to five years. 

2. ** We desire that you w'ilJ communi. 
cate this resolution to the Governments of 
JVladras and Bombay, for their informa, 
tion and guidance.” 

■ c 

REGIMENTAL COMMAND ALLOWANCES, 

Fort St. George, Dec. 10, 1830. — Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council deems 
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it expcdieht to direct, at an exception to 
tlie Regulation published in G.O. 7tli 
April 1826, that a regimental command- 
ing officer on foreign service returning to 
the coast on sick certificate, and being 
placed in temporary charge of sick men of 
his own corps, shall not, while so em- 
ployed, l>c entitled to the regimental com- 
mand allowance, wliich in such cases is to 
be drawn only by the senior officer re- 
maining with the regiment. 

UELIEF OP TROOPS. 

Head- Quarter St Choultry Plaint Dec, 
20, 1830. — With the sanction of Govern- 
ment the following relief of troops will 
take place ; and when the quarter-master 
general has made the necessary arrange- 
ments, he will forward the march routes. 

C Troop, 1st brigade horse artillery, 
from St. Thomas’s Mount to Nagporc. 

D Troop, 1st brigade horse artillery, 
from St. Thomas’s to Jaulnah. 

A Troop, 1st brigade horse artillery, 
from Nagpore to St. Thomas’s Mount. 

B Troop, 1st brigade horse artillery, 
from Jaulnah to St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Iftt Regt. N.I., from Tri chi nopoly to 
Palamcottah. 

2d Rcgt. N.I., from Palaveram (o Bel- 
lary. 

.3d llegt. N.I., from Palamcottah to 
Palaveram. 

4th Rcgt. N.I., from Palaveram to Vel- 
lore. 

8th Regt. N.I., from Scciiiulorabad to 
Chicacole. ^ 

9ili Regt. N.I., from St. Thomas’s 
Mount to Bangalore. 

loth Regt. N.I., from Vellore to St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

18th Regt. N.I., from Darwar to DIii- 
digul. 

22d Regt. N.I., from Samulcottali to 
Nagpore. 

27tli Regt. N.I., from Bcllary to Pala- 
verara. 

30th Regt. N. I. , from Gooty to Vel- 
lore’. 

39th Regt. N.I., from Bangalore to 
Trichinopoly. 

45th Regt. N.I., from Colapore to Bel- 
lary. 

47th Regt. N.T., from Nagporc to Sa- 
miilcottah. 

50th Regt. N.I., from Belgaum to Se- 
cunderabad. 

The detachment of GoTiindauze, frOra 
Bulgaum to St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Detachment of 2d battalion pioneers, 
from Dooab to presidency. 

CIVIL .APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov. 19. Mr. James Reynolds, registrar to court 
of Commissioners for recovery of small debts, v. 
Teed resigned. 

Dec* 3. Thomas Keighly, Esq., sheriff of Ma- 
dras for CTSuing year. 
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7* wnilam Hudleston, Esq., resident at Tin- 
jore. 

17t G. S. Hooper, Esq., Judge and trimlnal 
Judge of Salem. 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., head assistant to coltoctor 
of Masulipaiaxn. 

24. n. Nelson, Esq., sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Salem. 

J. Goldingham, Esq., sub-collector and Joint 
magistrate at Tanjore. 

E. P. Thompson, Esq., assistant Judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Salem. 

Sir Henry Montgomery, Bart., additional sub- 
collector and joint magistrate of Tanjore. 

R. B. Sheridan, Esq., temporary additional 
sub-collector juul joint magistrate of Mlcm. 

21). A. Robertson, Esq., member of board for 
college and for public instructlcHi. 

R. A. Bannorman, Esq., senior deputy secretary 
to Board of Revenue. 

W. A. Morehead, Esq., head assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Chlnglcput. 

T. Porter, Esq., junior deputy secretary to 
Board of Revenue. 

P. B. Smollet, Esq., head assistant to secretary 
to Board of Revenue. 

T. L. Blane, Esq., head assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

'W. A. Forsyth, Esq., head assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Guntoor. 

W. A. D. Inglls, Esq., head assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Cutidapah. 

G. L. Prendergast, Esq., superintendent of go- 
vernment lotteries. 

H. Rickards, Esq., second assistant to collector 
of ’Vl/agapatam. 

J. B. l^'raser, Rsq., head assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Ganjain. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Dr.r. 14. The Uev. W. Sawyer, cliapl.'iin at Oo- 
tacamond. 

MILITA RY A PPOINTMENTS* 
niOMOTlONS, Ac. 

Fort St. Georf^p, (ht, 1, 1J130.— L.C. Sen. 
Capt. It. James tube* major, and Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) A. M. Cami>bell to be capt., v. Ncwinarch 
dec.; date of corns. 22d Sept. IIOO. — Siipcinum. 
Lieut. T. J. Taylor admitted on ellfective strength 
of regt. to couii>!et t^tab. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. Andrew Paterson to be siirg., 
v. Jolnisloii retirctl; date of rank 2d Sept. 11)30. 

r>.— Sen. Assist. Surg. David Brackenridge 
to be surg., v. Filson dec. : date of rank 27th Sept. 
1U30. 

Assist. Surg. S. Brooking to have charge of civil 
establishment at Negapatam. 

Oct. 1.— Lieut. AS. M. Kinlock, 34th L.Inf., 
transfcrrril to pension list. 

IJeut. Col. De Graves, iCth N.t., transferred to 
invalid estab. 

Capt. Samuel Hughes, 5th N.I., transferred to 
Invalid estab. 

Surg. John McLeod to have medical charge of 
north western district, the police, aifd house of 
industry. 

Assist. Surg. W. R. Smyth, A.M., to be port 
and marine surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. John Mack to be surgeon to male 
asylum. 

Oct. 12. — InfavUry. Sen. Mai. Wm. Milne, from 
37th N. I., tobelieut. col., v. Degraves invalided; 
date of com. 9th Oct. 1U39. 

yiih N.I. Sen. Capt. Wm. Stralian to be mMor, 
Sen. I.ieut. Daniell Duff to be capt., and Sen. Ens. 
Robert Gordon to belieut. in sue. to Milir^prom.; 
date of corns. 9th Oct. 1839. •* 

StHh N.I. Sen. Lieut. T. L. Green to be capt, 
v. Hughes invalided: date of com. dth Ocf. TBSfh 
(Nj 
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— Superaum. Lieut. II. A. Tliompson Admitted on 
effective stren/^th of regiment to complete its estab. 

Oct, 15.— Cornet G. J. Walker, H.M. IStli 
L.Drags., to be military secretary to Cominander- 
In-chicf, ▼. Forster, directed to assume charge of 
his office of iiaymastcr at presidency. 

Ens. T. J. NewlKdd, 2:Jd L.Inf.. In be quarter 
master and interpreter, v. A Hardy cc proui. 

Cadet of artillery E. J. Morg;in admitted on esta- 
blishment. 

Lieut. C. W. Nepean. 7th N.I., to lie deputy 
judge advocate general, v. Ardagh prom. 

Lieut. 11. C. Carmichiol, .TJJth N.I., to lie adj. of 
that corps, v. P00U7 permitted to return to Eu- 
rope. 

Lieut. O. F. Sturt, ICth N.I., to be fort adju- 
tant at Masulipatani, v* Nepean. 

Oct. 21.— 4Ht/i N.I. Sen. (’apt. Arch. Inglis to be 
major, and Sen. Lieut. II. H. Ricketts to be cap^t., 

V. Page ilec. ; tlate of coins. 17th Oct. IKK) — Su- 
pemum. Lieut. N. L. H. M*Lc(kI admitted on cf- 
iective strength of regt. to complete its cstab. 

Mr. Colin Rogers, M.D., admitted on establish- 
ment as an assist, surg. 

The services of (’apt. R. Allen, 41st N.I., late 
agent for army clothing, id.'icedat disposal of Com.- 
iii-chief for regimental duty. 

Oct, 2fi. — Lieut. an<l Adj. G. Logan, 41st N.I., 
r moved from his siafl* appointment, in conse- 
fiucnce of w.mt'of a competent knowledge of Ilin- 
doostanee language. 

(’apt. II. O’Brien, 4th L.C., to have charge of 
invalid and time-expired men of t'oini>aiiy*s ser- 
vice proceeding to England on ship Madratt, 

Of-r. 29 C.apt. James S. Lushington, fith L.C., 

to be Town-major, v. Lieut. (!ol. Harris dec. 

[G.O.— The Right lion, the Governor cannot 
a’lpoint asucfcss(»r to Lieut. Col. Harris, without 
expressing his deep sorrow for the loss of that up- 
rignt ancT accomplislurd oUicer, whose manner of 
discharging his duties was as conciliatory towards 
those with whom lie was associated on the public 
service as it was satisfactory to tlie government.] 

Lieut. Cramer, 4th N.I., to bo aid-de-camp to 
Right Hon. the Covernor. 

Lieut. G. IL Harper, 4!U}i N.I., to Ix! fort adj. 
at Trichinopoly, v. Evans i>»om. 

Assist. Surgs. D. .Slurrock, A. Showati, and A. 
Allardice pennlLled to enter cn gencrai dulit's of 
army. 

2Vr»i*. 2.— Lieut. W. E. L. Evelyn, 41st N.I., to 
licadj., V. Logan removed. 

Assisi. Surg. John Adam, 47th N.T., to bozillah 
surgeon of Cuddapah. 

Assist. Surg. R. Raikie, M.T)., to have medical 
charge of Kotagi'.erry nu Neilglierrics. 

Nov. Lieut. U. S. M, Spryc, ‘Hh N.T., to be 
deputy judge advocate general, v. O’Brien pnj- 
cccdeil to Euri>pe. 

(1.0. — In conformity with instructions from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, the promotion to 
the rank of cornet and ensign of tiic iindeniien • 
tionetl gentlemen is hereby ninccllcd. 

Oivalt^/f. Francis Simpson, Henry Gamier, W'm. 
D. Ersk ne. 

Jnfnuti'jt. Robert Fletcher, G. F. Walker, J. 
H. A. Vasper, D. T. Thomson, W. L. .Seppings, 

W. J. Arrow, C. G. Pices, J. B. I layman, Henry 
Houghton, R. T. Snow, G. A. Rrasscy, P. L. 
Spry, ll. B. Boddington, Willoughby Fieetwooil, 
Edw. Pereira, JanitM Rvkyn, J. N. Warrington, 
Hornby Birley, C. T. Plummer, James Hacking, 
Gardiner Harvey, J. E> Liicon, Mathew Bcacn- 
croR, D. 11. Dundas, F. S. .S. .Stuart, W. L. 
Boulderson, Peter Fair, H. R. Phillott, William 
Hake, Patrick Ogllvie, Edw. Norman, Gifford 
Glaacott, William Scafe, C. D. Bablngton, J. E. 
Arbuthnot, Sampson Gompertz, E. D. Roper, 
W. P. Luscombe, \Vm. Brown, E. Armstrong, H. 
F. Gustard. 

'niw. 9.— Capt. T. B. Forster,. 8th N.I., and 
CapL W. J. Bradford, .35th do., to be honorary 
idtra-d^camp to Commander-in-chief. 

Mh L.C. Sen. Cornet L. Moore to be licut., v. 
Lord dec. ; date of com. 29th Oct. 1H30.— Cadet 
jpinincis Simpson to be comet to complete cstab. 


Supemuni. Bns. H. Hovracd admitted on eflto» 
tive strength of 33d N.I.* to complete Us estah. 

Nov, 12 — Artillery. Sen. Ist-Lieut. Mathew 
Campbell to be capt., v. Watson dec.} date of 
com. 8ih Atig. IKK).— Suppjrnuin. Lst-Lieut. C. 
l.aneaster admittefl on effective strength of corps 
to »Tomplete its estab. 

Head-Quarters, Nov, 4. — I.ieut. G. Rowlandson 
to act as qii. mast, and interp. to 1st bat. artillery 
tluring absence of Licut. Mtxiro on sick cert. 

Lieut. E. Peel, 12th N.L, posted to Ist bat. 
pioneers, v. Carmichael. 

Nov. .5.— Lieut. J. Kerr, Madras European regt., 
to act as fort adj. to station of Masulipatain till 
relieved. 

Now. ().— Capt. H. Dowker, 2d N.I., to act as 
deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of centre division of 
army during .ibscncc of Capt. Ely employed upon 
other duty. 

Now. 8.— Ens. T. J. Newbold to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to 23d L.Inf. until further orders, v. 
Allardyce promoted ; date of order 29th Sept. 

Now. 9.— Assist. Surg. G. V. ('ummiug posted to 

27th N.L 

Assist. Surg. A. Allardice removed from H.M. 
.Wth regt. and posted to 2d bat. artillery. 

Now. 10.— Licut. Langley to act .as qu. mast., in- 
terp., and )mym. to .*Ul L.(\ during absence of 
Lieut. Linds.'iy on furlough to Calcutta; date of 
order 21st July. 

(!omei Francis Simpson rcmoveil froin doing 
duty with cavalry details at Bangalore, and posted 
to 5th L.C. 

Now. 13. — Acting Assist. Surg. T. I*rcnclergast 
dirccteil to idace himself uiiiier orders of super- 
intend. surg. at presidency cluring period of his 
detention at Madras. 

Assist. Surg. Maillardotte to afford medical aid 
to volunteers for H.M. service proceeding from 
INxinamallee to Bombay on board bark Ludjf 
Munro, 

Nov. in. — ArtUh’rjf. Major T. H. J. Hockley 
(late prom.) posted to .'id baU; Ist-Lieut. P. J. 
Beglno removal from .3d to 2d bat. ; Ist-Lieut. J. 
MaitL^nd removcMl from 1st horse brig, to .3d bat. ; 
2d-f.ieut. C. Pears removed from .3il to2il Uat.— 
Lieut. A. ('. Pears to act a.s .adi. to 2d liat., v. 
(’aoiplM li prom.; Lieut. P. J. Begbie to act as 
adj. uniii arrival of Lieut. Pcjirs. 

,32f/ A'./. Lieut. II. M. Pritchard to act as qu. 
mast, ai.il interp., v. Gibson. 

Nov. 1 fi — Hfuuot'ftls of Assifft.Siirf'flous. T). Kenny, 
from .34th to 47lh N.l. ; D. .Slurrock, from H.M. 
d2d regt., to do duty Witlidth N.l. 

Major Jt>lm Watkins, 5th L.t\, dircc:tcd to re- 
join his corps. 

Er.s, Gregory H.aincs, IHth N.I., to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to that corps, v. Russell. 

Nov. 20.— Ens. Pope to act as qu, nuist., interp., 
and pay in. to 27th N.l. during absence of Lieut. 
Duval on sick cert.; date of order 27th Jan. 1830. 

Licut. Sjwrrow to act as qii.mast., intern., ami 
paym. to 18th N.L during the absence of Licut. 
b'teinson ; date of order 15th Aug. 

Ens. Dotlb to act as iiu. mast, and interp. to 4tb 
N.l. during absence of Lieut. Rattray; date of 
order 3t)ih Oct. 

Ens. D. Johnson to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to 51st N.L till further orders; date of ordw 1st 
Nov, 

Lieut. W'atrs to act as qu. mast, and interp., to 
%th N.l. during absence of Lieut. Johnson, on 
furl, to Bombay ; date of order 9th Nov. 

Now. 23.— Assist.Surg. R. Plumbe removed from 
H.M. 41st r^t., and placed under orders of staff 
surgeon on T^asserim coast. 

Now. 24. — Assist. .Surg. W. Gilchrist removed 



Vort St. George, Nov. 18. — Ist-Lieut. Robert 
Ueuderson. of engineers, to beu first assistant to 
superintending engineer in presidency division. 

2d-I,icut. M. A. Birdwood, of engineers, to be 
second assistant to chief engineer. 

12r/i N.J, Lieut. P. D. Glover to be qu. miut. 
and interp., v. Peal. 



1 ^ 31 .] Rc^^ter, 

Assbfi^urg, 4. W. Mmilardotttt iicrinittcd to 
colter on general duties of army. 

yov, lOtf-^Capts. R. Macleod and J. T>. Awdry, 
esth and Ut N.I., and Lieut. li. T. Ogilvie, 2:ki 
do., having been relieved from commissariat 
duties, the services of those officers plactxl at dis- 
posal of Commauder-in-chief. 

Artillery. Lieut. John Back to be qu. mast, and 
Intcrp. to 3d bat. 

Jfith y.I. Lieut. Wm. Russel to be adjutant. 

Major F. L. Burman, 7th N.L, transferred to 
invalid estab., in compliance with his request. 

Capt. W. N. Burns, 7th N.I., rc-appointed to 
commissariat, and to rank which he formerly held 
in that department. 

, (’apt. C. Swanston, B4th N.I., permittetl to rc- 
eigii his mip. as paymaster of Travaiicorcand Tin- 
iievelly, from 1st Nov. 

Nov. 23. — Col. II. F. Smith, C.B., of infantry, 
to have command of Bangalore. 

Assist. Surg. R. Plumbc permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Kn^nepre. Ut-Lieut. T. T. Pears to be acting 
superintending engineer at Jaulnah. — Ist-Licut. 
Samuel Best to be assistant to superintending en- 
gineer with Nagpoor subsidiary force. 

Lieut. Thos. Perrier to be qu. mast, and intcrp. 
to 6th N.I. 

Rns. J. H. Mauley, 2»lh N.I., permitted to re- 
sign service of Hon. Company. 

lice. 3.— 7M N.I. .Sen. (’apt. Alex. Tulloch to be 
major. Sen. Lieut. C. W. Nepean to be enpt., and 
Son. Elis. Wm. Taylor to be liout., v. Burmati in- 
valided; date of corns. 20th Nov. 10:10 ~(’adet ft. 
Fletcher to be ens., from aoth Nov. la^o, to com- 
plete estab. 

Cadet G. F. Walker to have rank of ensign from 
94th Nov. 13.30, to complete esUvb., v. Ens. Man- 
ley, 26th N.I., resigned. 


Jlead'Qunrters, Nrw, 27 , — Lieut. Urown lo art 
as ad^. to (ithL.(\ during abscMice of Cornet Wilder 
on furl. ; date of order KJtli Uct. 

MaJ. F. L. Burman posted to 2 d nat. vet. bat. 

Vort St, Geor^'c, Her. 7* — Snpernuin. Lieut. 
^Vm. Wyiulh.am e(iinitl(.'d on elil’Ctive strength of 
7 th L.(’., to«omplet(> itsesUi!). 

Assist. .Surg. .fuhit Lovell periiiiltcd lo enter 011 
gpiieral duties of army. 

Hm(?-(Jufrrtcrc, Noe. — Rrittorrfl.i of Ltf'U’t. 
OJc. (LL. WalMb, from ;i:id to 21st N.I. ; It. L. 
Kvam, from 2d to.'Cki do.; 11. Sliort, i'lom 21st 
to 9d do. 

Dev. Sin\:rvn}iM. E. Smith, 

from right wing Ma<ir!»s Europ. log!., to cioduiy 
with H.M. .'iiith rogt; (J. M. Scotr, fior.i li.M. 
^thregt., to do diitv wilh ri.'.th do.; \V. 

Middleinas, from ll.M. .'iolh regt., to do duty in 
garrison hospiUl of Fort .St. (Jeorge. 

Dec. {}. — Ens. Robert Fletcher removed from 4yth 
And posted to 7th N.I. 

Ens. G. F. Walker ixisted to 26lh N.I. 

Dec. 10 .— Assist. Surg. John Lovell posted to 2d 
bat. artillery at Qiiilun. 

Dec. 11 .— Cadet Jas. I lacking removed from ]5th 
and app. todo duty with 10 th N.I. 

Dec. 20 .— ilewoi'fl/a of Cols, nod Isieut. Cols. Col. 
Thos. Pollock, from ^dto 40th N.I. ; C^ol. R. II. 
Yates, from.. 40th to 22 d do. ; Lieut. <’ol. E. L. 
Sinytte, ftom5th to 8 th L.C. ; Lieut. Col. S. Mar- 
tin, from 8 th to 6 th do. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 14.— 7(6 N.I. Sen. Lieut. 
R. £. Boardmaii to be capt., and .Sen. Ens. J. C, 
Whitty to belleut., v. Mayers dec. ; date of coins. 
38th Nov. lam— Cadet J. H. A. Vosjier to be ciis., 
from 88 th Nov. laTO, to complete estali. 

Dec. 17 .— (bpt. T. K. Liiaond, ;tii L.C., tor lie • 
barrack master at presidency, and aidc-de-canip to 
Hon. the Governor. 

Capt. Robert •Alexander, 4«th N.L. to act as 
paym. to Hyderabad subsld. force, on his own rc- 
spwisibility. 

Superuum. Lieut. J. O. C. Farran admittnl cm 
•IKctW strength of 11th N.L, to cxmiplctc its es- 
tablishmsnt. 
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Head-Quarters, Dec. 14. — Uemoval ^ Cadets 
didngtiutu. E. if. Roper and W. i^ciwn, from loth 
to 4Uth N.I. ; W. Hake and E. .Armstrong, from 
39th to 3(>th do. 

Dec, 16.— Ens. Horselcy to act as adj. to .'i2d 
N.I. during, aliscnce of Lieut. Hitchins on furl.; 
date of order 20tli Nov. 

Lieut. Abbot to act as adj. to 6th N.L till fur- 
ther orders ; date of order 1st Dec. 

Ens. Thompson to act as qu. mast, and Interp. 
to .6th N.I. during absence of Lieut. Perrier on 
sick cert. ; date of order 1st Dec. 

Assist. Surg. A. Shewan removed from II.M. 
noth regt., and app. to allbrd medical aid to 2d 
N.I. till further orders. 

Assist. Surg. G. E. Edgeome, 40th N.I., anp. 
to afford medical aid to 9th regt. till furtner 
orders. 

Dee. 18.— I.ieut. D. B. Humphreys, 23d, doing 
duty with 24th regt., and Lieut. F. Ensor, 47th, 
doing duty with 4th regt., directed to be struck 
off strength of those corps. 

Dee. 20. — As.«ist. Surg. J. Hitchens rennoved to 
do duty under stuff surgeon at Jaulnah. 

Assist. Surg. T. I>. Harrison removed to do duty 
with right wing Madras European regt. 

Dev. 21. — (Tapt. TrolU\)c to act as assist, adj. gen. 
do llydcialiad subsiii. force during absence of (.'apt. 
Walker on sick cert.; date of order 11th Dec. 

I.icut. F. A. Reid, Gth N.I., to act as adj. to 
tliat corps, v. (Tole. 

Assist. Surg. Jolm Gill removed to do duty with 
H.M. 4Mth rc?gl. 

Dvv. 24 Ens. Jackson to act ns adj. to 40tli 

N. 1. till relieved ; date of order 16th Nov. 

Lieut. Roldey to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
4.3(1 N.r. during absence of Lieut. Millar on sick 
ccct. ; date of order 24th Nov. 

I.feut. Bullock to act as qu. mnst. and interp. to 
44th N.I. during alwencc of Ideut. Dudgeon on 
sick cert.; dale of order 1st Nov. 

Lieut. Tiios. BayVis removed from 1st to 4lh hat. 
artillery. 

Assist. .Surg. (!. l\ .Johnson, 2d N.L, app. to do 
duty under garrisoJi surgeon of Fort St, (ieorge. 


Ft>tt St. Gi oesre, Dec. 17. — Major Richard Erewe, 
4dlh N.L, to becomi I landing oinceroiiNcilglierry 
Hills, V. Major Kelso. 

Dec. 24. — Cadels of Artillery W. II. Gruhli, A. 
IL tiould, and Thes. Austin admitled on estab. 

Cadet of InfanlryJ. T. Walker admitted on es- 
tablishiiK'iii. 

Supernum. Ist-l/uait. J. I*. Ueresford admittc’d 
on effective strengtln;f corps of artillery to com- 
idelc its e-.Udi. 

The nan.eof Ens. Edm. Gooder.ough, 26lh N.I., 
struck offslrengtii of army from L'/th June 1830. 

Supernum. Ens. J. W. Farrau admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 26ih N.I. to complete its estab. 

Lieut. Ihrbert Watts, 48tli N.L, permitted lo 
resign his app. as (jU. mast, and interp. of that 
corps. 

Dec. 28.— Makir D. Sim to Ijc acting cliief engi- 
neer, to take effect from date of Lieut. Col. (iar- 
rariVs de]*arturc for Europe. 

Capt. J. J. Underwood to be acting superintend- 
ing engineer at preshlcncy, ditto. 

Lieut. Col. J. Ilaalcwood to command 2d Nat. 
Vet. Bat., from 1st Jan. 18.31. 

Cadet H. Gamier promoted to rank of cornet. 

Superauin. Ens. .LA. S. Coxwcll admitted on 
effective strengtii of 49th N.I. to complete its estab. 

Ens. C. .S. A. Wake, .34th L.I., trai).sferred to 
pension establishment. 

1^. .31.— CrA N.I. .Sen. Ens. Wm. .Strickland to 
be lieut., V. Donaldson dec. ; date 21st Dec. JtL'iO. 
— Supernum. Ens. Jas, Forsyth admitted 011 effec- 
tive strength of regt. to complete itsestalx 

Supernum. Ens. Geo. Singleton admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 34th N.I. to complete its estab. 

Mrasrs. John Forbes and H. (Joodall atimitted 
on estab. as assist, surgs., and app. to db duty, 
former under surgeon of 3d liat. arliflery, St. 
Thomns’sMount, and latter under garrison surgeon 
of Fort St. George. 
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Eoik S. Fitnerald^ H.Mk 2Gtb r^t.. to be 
aktde-camp to ComnuiMeK-bi-chlef, trom 
t)6C» 

anrA yj, Shu. W. H. Lamphler tebeac^Jutaot. 
liScut. (?• B. LiudBay. ad L.C.» to be adj^ to 
UdB. the GovecnoK's body gua^ 


T^td-ffuartera, D^, 28> — Ens. J. C. .Sahnoiif 
43d N.I., app. to Sd bet. piont-en, v. Doualdson 

dcfc. 

Mr* John Amsinck (a pen^ned ciis.) jpennlt^ 
to reside and draw his stipend at CondapiDy. 

D 0 C, aO*-<-Capt A. Crawford reniav^ from 3d 
to 4th bet. artillery, and Capt. H. Gregory, from 
4th to 3d ditto. 

Messra M, M. Kinlock (a pensioned Iteut.) and 
C. S* A. WAke(at)ensioned ens.) directed to reside 
and draw their stipends at C'ondapilly . 


. t ft> dutf/, from EffroiiC. — Assiid' ^^urg. 
R. ISafkie.—ist- Lieut; S. S. Trevor, artiUcry. — 
Lieut. Col. Jas. Hackett, 13th N.I. — Capt. T. S. 
Oaridge, 34th L.I.^(^apt. W. G, White, 35th N.I. 
— Lient. L. Rudd, 37tn N.I. — CUipt. John Met- 
calfie, lat Nat. Vet. Rat.— Lieut. W. A. Miller, 
4th N.I. — Assist. Surg. G. V!. Cumuiing. — Capt. 
Geo. Story, 37th N..L— Cat^ J. 1). Nottidge, lith 

g Ll.— Lijeat. Edw. Haldane, 4th N.I.— LiuuL D. 

itilciuhn, 4Hth. N.i. — Lieut. U. 11. J. Oudd, 3d 
L.I. — Lieut. Jas. Ulckaop, 5dlh N.f. — Capt. G* F. 
nutchiMn, 31st L.l. 


FUBLOUGHS. 

ToEuropct — Oct. 5. Lfent. II. Reavor, 5th N.I., 
ftir health.*^LieuL G. M. Arthur, 20th N.I., for 
bfaahh (to embark from western coast). — Kns. it. 
B. Boddingtons, for health. — Assist. Surg. D. 
Birch, health (to embark from western coast). 
— .)2. Ens. S. J. Carter, 42d N.I., for health.— 21. 
Ens. J. A. Crawford, 4i.itli N.I., for health. — Capt. 
J. F. Palmer, .'12d N.I., fur health. — 20. Capt. 
John Fyfp, 33th N.I., for health.— Lieut. Gw. 
Cllwon, 32tl N.I., for health.— Kns. (i. Freese, 
12th N.I., for health. — Kns. J. G. Leatham, 32d 
N/L, for health— Ens. C. T. Plummer, doing 
duty with 2d N.I., for health. — T/ieut. J. Gerrard, 
45th N.I., for health (ditto).— Capt. John C'amp- 
bell, 4l8t N.L, for health (via China).— Capt. II. 
O'Brien, 4th L.C.— Lieut. H. W. Wootl, 4th N.L, 
for one year. — 23. Ens. 11. Colbeck, 4t.li N.I., for 
health.— Nov. 2. Lieut. Col. J. Ogilvie, 37th N.I. 
—Superintend. Surg. M.S. M<x)re, for health (to 
embark from western coast).— Lieut. M. Illaxland, 
51st N.L, for health —5. Surg. I). Henderson, for 
health (to embark from western coa^t.— Surg. Jas. 
Kmitb, for health.— Lieut. G. P. Kcnnevly, ;kl 
L.lnf.. for health (to cmlmk from western coast). 
—12. Ciuit. Jas. Allardyce, 23d L.lnf., for health. 
— Mqj. Sa» Harrison, artillery (to embark from 
western coast'.— Mai. Wm Pickering, 5uth N.I. 
(ditto).— Assist. Surg. J. T. Bell.— 16. Lieut. Wm. 
Blilner, 7th L.C., for health (to embark from 
westem coast). — Capt. H. J. Nixon, 25th N.I. 
— MaJ. Kelso, 26th N.L, for health (to embark 
ftom westem coast).— Dec. a Lieut. J. Rower, 2«th 
N.I., for health (to embark from westem coast).— 
Capt. II. Coningham, 4th L.C. — 10. Col. W. Dick* 
son, 6th L.C. — Lieut. Col. J.TFowman,T7th N.L, 
Ibr health (to embark from westem coast).— 14. 
LIcut. E. Roberts, 49th N.I.—IJeut. T. M«Clel. 
Ian, 33d N.L, for health (embarked ftom Singa- 

E )— Capt. J. Campbell, 4l8t N.I., for health 
0).— Capt. H. Gregory, of artlL, for health.— 
t. O. Gordon, 48tn N.L, for health.— Lieut. 
Cpl. Wm. Garrard, acting chief engineer, for 
lMaltti.-«^Lieut. Alfred Borradalle, 4th L.C., for 
Cwt. Thos. Watson, 4th N.L, for health, 
w Ckpt.R* Morison, 30th N.I.— AB8i8t.Surg. A. E. 
Blest, for health.— 28. Mfdor R. James, 7tn L.C., 
Ibr hailtib— CapU Sam. Hughes, 2d Nat.Vet. Bat. 
Iceaiing to.dxmw pay).— 31. Maj. John Scott, 20th 
ILL— ^pt. G. maxwell, 1st Nat. Vet. Bat.— 
Lieut. Col. John Henry, 23d N.I.— Lieut. Edw. 
homm ath L.C., for hemth.— Lieut. H. T. Hitch- 
Ina, N.L 

lb Cme of Good Hops.— Oct. 15. Lieut. T. K. 
Whistl^ld brig, horse artU., until Slst Oct. 1831, 
* *■ —Nov. 8. Capt..W. H. Smith, 16th 

ditto, fbr health.— Dec. 3. Lieut. W. 

r, 43d N.I., for health.— 20. Capt. C. Max- 


tone, Otb N.I>« foRtilne montha, fcarl^th (even* 
tually to Euro)>c).— 31. byoney Cotton, oontr 

manning Poonainallee, for twdve months, 
health. 


Nov.26» LVeuL J* Bower, 89th N.L, 
foe bealm^ until 4th May ii^ — rPw. 34. LMiut. 
W. G. T. Lewis, 4S^th N.L. (or heaUb. 

To Cu/fUftm.— UcL O.*). IL G. Cefmmbaet, 

38th N.L, for four months. — Maj. W- E* RUcUic, 
4i)th N.L, until 15tU Jam 1931.— 26. Lieut. W. H. 
Miller, 1st l>at. arlU, until 1.5th May 1831.— 7- 
Lieut. J. Millar, 43d N.L, for six months, for 
health. — Dec. 31. Ens. A. Paterson, 5Uth N 1., for 
six >n<»iths. 


To Bombay, — Oct. 5. Lieut- N.F. Johnson, 26th 
N.I., for three months, on private afihirs. 

To Mouhntdn . — Oct. 29. Ens. T. M’Gown, 5tb 
N.L, for six months, on private afikirs. 

To New Sttuth Wales,— Dec, 3- Lietit and Qu. 
Most. T. Perrier, 5tli N.I.> for health, until 9th 
M.'iy 18:12. 

GmaiHed.— Oct, The furl, of Capt D* Mac- 

Icoil, 4th L.C., to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrwats, 

flee, 6. Navarino, Smith, from Pori Louis. — 14. 
H.M. scl)0^>ner Otefdn., Bingham, from Penang. — 
10. Alfeedf Flint, from London. — 25, Ltidy Mac- 
na^hten. Pope, from Cakiitti ; Eltdiinstone, lihX- 
Iiain, fromdilto; Chcvclaiire, frmn ditto; 

andil.MtH. Southampton, PIshcr, from Penang 
(bearing the fhig of Rear-Admiral Sir E.W.Owen). 
—3(1. KdmofiM and Eliza, I lake, from Penang. — 
Jan.‘6, Bohifitlie, TuUct, from Pondicherry. — 18. 
Wellington ', Evans, from London. — 12. David 
Clark, Vlles, from China, Singapore. &c.— 13. 
H.M. sloop Sehra, Pridliam, from Penang. 

Departures, 

Dec, 16. H.M. schooner Ctfvhin, Bingham, for 
Trincomullee. — 27. Navarino, Smltlf, for (!hitta- 
gong.— 28. Soutfaimptitti, Fisher (with tim 

Adinlral), on a cruize.— 2. Ijuly Mncmif'hten, 
Po)>e, for liOndon. — 8. KlphinsUme, Aldham, for 
l^iulon. — 8. Aetif, Chevelaure, for Pondicherry. 
—1.5. Alfred, Flint, ibr London, (with the head- 
quarters of H.M. ifilUi rogt). 

Freiffht to London (Jan. 15, 18.31 ) — £4 to £5 

S et toil ; ami a great ileinand for ships to convey 
Ling’s troops to England. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Nov. 6. At Ellore, the lady of Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. Carthew, 21st N.I., or a daughter. 

8. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. C. E. 
Faber, corps of engineers, of a son and heir. 

10. At Ramnad, the widow of Capt. and Brev. 
Major Mungo Campbell, of a son. 

11. At Ootacamund, Neilgherrles, the lady of 
Lieut. liurlton, H.M. 44Bt r^« (commandhig the 
wnvalcscentdepOt), of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of IL Rickards, Esq., 
civn service, of a daughter. 

18. At Chin^eput, the lady of W. A. More- 
head, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Palaveram, tne lady of Capt. J. S.Wylllc, 
29th N.I., of a son. 

22. At Madras, the lady of G. L. Prendeigast, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

84. At Madura, Mrs. A. M. Burby, of a daugh- 
ter (since dead). 

26. At Qulloo, the lady of Lieut* Wm. Shelley, 
20th N.I., of a dau^ter. 

29. On board the Ladp Jfunro, the lady of Capt. 
Aiken, of a daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Bwary, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Mallandaine, commanding the 27th N.L, of a 
daughter. 

.5. At .Madras, Mrs. Richard S. M. Sprye, of 
twin s<»u. 

11. At Palaveram. the lady of Capt. Dowker, 
2d N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Pulicat, the wife of thfi.Rev, C. Winck- 
ler, of a son. 
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II. At KtnpMe. the Ms o{ J. GiiiiiUog>;E>q., 
of B daughter. 

81. At Samulcottah, the lady of Lieut. T. P. 
llay. 22d regt.! of a daughter. 

— At Palaveram. the lady of Capt. T>o(ts« of a 
son. 

88. At Aurungabad, the lady of Lieut. W. D. 
Hariugton. 3d L.C., of a son. 

23. At Viaianagnim. Mrs. Goulcling, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of Rich. F. Lewis. Fsq. • 
of a son. 

At Mangalore. Mrs. J. F. Miller, of a daugh- 
ter. 

2f{. At Madras, the lady of M. D. Cockburn. 
Esq.» of a sun. 

— At Masulipatam. the lady of Dr. J. R. Gibb. 
Judicial establishment, of a sou. 

27. At Madras, the lady of the late LletiU Col. 
Harris, of a son. 

31. At Madras, the wife of Mr. R. P. Dalgalms. 
of a tUughter. 

Jan, 3. At Madras, the wife of Mr. J. Hall, of 
a daughter. 

•— At Royapooratn. Mrs. Lacey, of a son. 
i5. At Vepery, Mrs. Thos. Exlcy. of a sun. 

13. At Fort St. George, Mrs. Thos. Dashwood. 
of a daughter. 

Lately, At Secunderabad. Mrs. T. Hodgson, of 

a son. 


to Madras. Lieut. George Srnye. lllh regt. Ma- 
dras N.X. 

Dec. 1. At Saint Thotnas’s Mount, Mr. Con- 
ductor Forrest, Invalid establishment, aged (>8. 

3. At Black Town. Mrs. Anna Binny, wife of 
Mr. Mathew Binny. agcxl 83. 

y. At Palavcram, gu. Mast. Serj. Tbomaa Ma- 
son, 2;i(l nr Wallajahbad L.l. 

it. At Jaulnah, Lieut. Henry Newman, Madras 
artillery, aged 22. 

20. At Ootacaraund, Neilghcrry Hills, Lieut. 
Robert Donaldson, Gth regt. N.I.. and attached 
to the 2d bat. pioneers.. 

22. At Madras, Rns. Ralpli Stephen Johnson. 
40th regt. N.I.. after a very short illneas. 

25. At Madura, Mrs. A. M. Burby, wife of Mr. 
W. Burby. 

27. At Cannanore. in his .'S3d year, Edwanl 
Wheatstone, Esq. of the .54th regt.. seomd son 
of Major Wheatstone, late of the .53d regt. 

2J). At Taiijorc, the Rev. Laurits Peter Ilau- 
bpoe, missionary of the Hon. Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, agctl 3!l. 

Jfi/t. 1. At Madnis, Mr. Francis Xavier Doll, 
agetl .511 

B. At Vepery, Elizabeth, relict cif the late Mr. 
Alex. Weinert, for many years a resident at Ban- 
galore. 


MAR A1 AGES. 

• 

Get. 20. At Cochin, Lieut. Baron (Mias. Van 
Ochssee, of his NethcYland . Majesty’s military 
service, to Ctiarlottec, eldest daughter of Win. 
Muller, Esq., of Cochin. 

Noc, 13. At Cannanore, I.icut. Henry Fuller, 
7th L.C., to Ann, eldest daughter of tlie late Capt. 
Thompson, 17th N.I. 

15. At Madras, Mr. J. V. C. D’ltoza, junior, to 
Ellen, youngest daughter of Mr. Andrew Johnston. 

Dfft:, 1. At Vepery, Capt. IJuxtoii, 3d regt. P^I.. 
to Miss Duverger. 

8. AtTrichlnopoIy, Capt. Cochran, H.M. 41st 
legt., to Mrs. Hainbridge. 

15. At Madras, Ens, E. V. Harding, 2()th N.L, 
to Florentine Celcstine, tliird daughter of the late 
Lieut. J. He^, of H.M.C.M.’s navy. 

18. At St. Thomas's Mount, Lieut. A. H. Jef- 
fries, 2d N.I., to Dorothea, fourth daughter of 
Capt. Hall, of Pendennis (’nstic, Cornwall. 

20. At Quilon, Win. .Strickland, Esq., of the 
Gth N.I., tt) Grace, 3d daughter of the late Capt. 
Wickedc, of his Majesty’s Danish service. 

38. At Chicacole, 'P. J. W. Thom.is, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Ann, third daughter of the late 
Miyor Coultman, of H.M. 53d Foot. 

30. At Madras, Jolin Win. Cniggan, Esq., of the 
artillery, to Louisa, third daughter of the late 
Bcnj. Savage, Esq. 

Jan, 5. At Madras, Mr. Win. Beck to Miss Do- 
rothea Flanders. 

6. At Madras, Wm. H. Bablngtun, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late F. Disney, Es<i. 

7. At Matiras, W, Elliott, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of H. At- 
kinson, Esq. 

10. At Madras, Edward Smalley, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Agnes, fourth daughter of Win, 
Molle, Esq., of Mains, Berwickshire. 

— At Madras, Chas. R. Baynes, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Jane Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Geo. Moore, Esq., of the civil service. 

12. At Madras, Mr. John Martlnz, to Catherine 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the lute Mr. Henry 


DEATHS. 

Nco.9. At Vellore, Emma, wife of Lieut. Ro- 
bert Watts, 48th regt. N.I. « ^ 

10. At the Garrison Hospital, Mrs. S. Christenau. 

13. At Madnis, Susanna, wife of Mr. Manuel 
Watkins, of the Government Assay Office. 

— At Madras, Chas. D’Souza, of the Military 

Board Office, aged 35. , „ ^ 

14. At Ramnad, Mrs. Esther Campbell, aged 35. 

— At Madral, Master Thomas Pciling, aged 14. 
16. At Vepery, Anne Elizabeth, wife ot Mr, 

Etienne Reneaux. , , 

18. At New Town, Voi>ery, Mrs. J. ( ropley. 

28. At Madras, Mr. Geo. U. Pharoiih, ngeil.'MJ. 
30. At Fort William, on his way from England 


iSontfiA}). 

GOVEKNMENT O.ENEllAL 
OUDEUS. 

BARHACK AND PUBUG UDAUTKItS IN TllK 
O A K KISDN OK , J40.M UA V. 

Bombay Casllc, Sepf. 18.30. — The 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleaded 
to publish the following rules for tlie allot- 
ment and charge of barrack aiul public 
quarters in the garrison of Doinbay. 

1st. The allotment and distribution of 
quarters in the garrison of Bombay and 
Colaba rests solely with the Hon. the 
Governor and CoiDinunder.in.chief of the 
Fort and Garrison, whose orders will 
be communicated to the barrack- master 
through the town major. 

2d. AH coinniunications from ufTicers, 
regarding quarters, are to lie carrieil on by 
public correspondence, through the proper 
channel. 

8d, Whenever a commanding ofliecr 
shall be applied to on any point connected 
with the occupation of quarters, he will 
foward tJie application through the town 
major, and such orders as may be neces- 
sary wdll be issued to the barrack master 
through the same channel. 

4tli. Officers not serving wdtli troops in 
garrison, who arc desirous of occupying 
public quarters, will address themselves 
to the town major. 

5th. No officer is to change his quarters 
but by special permission obtained through 
the town major. 

Gth. Tlie barrack master will transmit a 
monthly return of quarters through tiie 
town major. 

7th. The barrack stores and furniUtre 
arc to be wholly under the control of the 
quarter-master general, and rt4urns of 
these will be made by tlie barrotk master 
to tliat officer. 
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OOLUNDAUZB BATTALION. 

Boinbuj/ Casllct Scjtt, 3, 1830. — Tlic 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction the addition of a subcnlar major 
to the establishment of the Gulundauze 
battalion. 

ADVANCES TO MIS MAJESTv’s REGIMENTS. 

liemtbay Casthf, Sept, 4, 1830. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following extract of a 
letter from the lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors to the address of the Supreme Goverii- 
nieiit in the Territoiial I'i nance Depart- 
ment, dated the 17tli I'eh. lust, be pub- 
lished in General Orders. 

Par. 1st. ** In reference to our despatch 
in this department, dated the 2d of July 
1823, wc have to acquaint you that the 
rate of exchange for bills drawn in re- 
payment of advances to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice in the East-Indies in the year com- 
mencing on the 1 st May 1 830, and termi- 
nating on the 30th April 1831, has been 
fixed, in concurrence with the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
at two shillings (2s.) per sicca rupee.” 

,30, 1830.— The Hun. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct, that 
until further orders, any alterations that 
may hereafter he made in the rate of ex- 
change for bills drawn in repayment of 
advances to his Majesty’s service, shall 
not have retrospective ellect, but shall 
come into operation only from the date of 
the promulgation of the order unnouticing 
the change. 

ALLOWANCES TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

liombat/ CaMl{\ Si'pt. -1, 1830. — In con- 
formity with instruciioiis received from 
the Supreme Governmeiif, and with refe- 
rence to tlio G.O. dated the 2()tli J.'iii, 
1829, the lion, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to authorize the Udlowirig fur- 
ther allowance in the medical department. 

Medical oflicers holding charge of more 
than one native corps, or details of troops 
or of followers entitled to medical atten- 
dance, in addition to their fixed and regu- 
lar medical charge, are authorized to draw 
a remuneration for the additional labour 
arising from such extra charge, at the rale 
of twelve rupees and eiglit annas for every 
100 men per month, to have eflect from 
the I6'th of December last. 


TAT OF THE PIONEERS. 

Bomhay Catlle^ Oct. 21, 1830. — The 
Hon* tbe Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the pay of the pioneers, after 
they have joined the engineers, shall be the 
same as heretofore, and that they shall be 
subject to the same regulations regarding 
batta, when working beyond cantonment 
limits. 
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STAFF OFFICERS TO VACATE THEIR 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Bofnbay Castle, Oct. 18, 18.30. — Willi 
reference to the G.O. published at Bom- 
bay on the 8th July 1824, prescribing the 
ranks, on attaining which staff officers are 
to vacate their.appointments, the following 
alterations are ordered, in conformity with 
the instructions of the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, dated the 18th June 1828 : 

Public OJJicvrs and Staff' Departments to be 

vacated on promotion to LiciU. Colonels 

re»imenlally. 

Principal assistants in civil charge of 
districts. 

Assistant adjutant general. 

Assistant quarter-master general. 

AssisUmt auditor general. 

Principal deputy commissary of ord * 
nance. 

Presidency paymaster. 

Coinmanduiits of local battalions. 


NORTHERN DIVISION OF THE ARMV. 

Bombay Cnslle, Oct. 23, 1830.— The 

lion, the Gi)veriior in (’oiincil has been 
pleased to direct that the following arrange- 
ments, foiitided on resolutions passed in 
the Political Department, under date the 
20th inst., shall take place. 

The term Northern Division of the 
Army *’ is in future to he substituted for 
tliat of “ Surat Division of tbe Army” ; the 
command of the Baroda subsidiary force, 
as a distinct comninnd, is abolished, and 
the troops composing the Baroda subsi- 
diary force are placed under the command 
of the general officer commanding the 
northern division of the army. This com. 
inand, however, over those troops, is to 
be confined to receiving the returns, and all 
arrangements connected with their efii- 
cicncy and discipline ; and no movement 
is to he made of any part of this force 
without the concurrence of the resilient at 
Baroda, or {from the 1st December next) 
the political commissioner for Guzerat, 
who retains, and will continue to retain, 
the same power as has always been pos- 
sessed by llie resident at Baroda over any 
part of this subsidiary, wherever stationed. 

The stall* belonging to the Baroda sirl>- 
sidiary force are henceforward to consider 
themselves attached to the general officer 
commanding the northern division of the 
army ; the head-quarters of the northern 
division of the army will, from the 1st 
December next, be at Ahmedabad, to 
which place Brigadier Gen. Kennctt will 
accordingly remove his head-quarters from 
Surat, by the date above specified. 

The deputy judge advocate general 
and assistant commissary general will, in 
like manner, remove to Ahmedabad by 
the 1st December next. 

Hie situations of paymaster at Baroda 
and Sural arc abolished from the 1st Dc- 
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eember next ; the duties (4* tlie two situa- 
tions will be performed by an officer to be 
hereafter appointed, who will be denomi- 
nated ])ay master in Guzciat. 

Lieut. Colonel Miles is appointed, from 
the 1st December next, to llie immediate 
coitiinand of the troops at Baroda, and 
tlie conduct of such duties in the political 
department at that city as may be entrusted 
to him by the political commissioner for 
Guzerat. 

Lieut. C. De B. Prescott is appointed 
to the command of the Guicawar contin- 
gent at Dce^n, uniting therewith, from 
the period of Lieut. Colonel Miles* depar- 
ture^ the superintendence of the affairs at 
Palilunpoor and that frontier. 

Lieut. IF. l^'awcett is appointed to suc- 
ceed JJeut. Prescott in tlie command of 
the Guicawar contingent in the Malice 
Cauntn, and in the other duties performed 
by that officer. 

F.V01NE£ll CORPS. 

liomhay Castle^ Oct. SJ(i, 18:10. — With 
reference to the G.O. of the 22d inst., the 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve that the oflicer coin- 
Hiaiiding the eiigiiioer corps shall receive 
the personal pay and allowances of his 
rank, together with the established allow- 
ance for commanding a regular corps, and 
that the adjutant and quarter-master shall 
draw the allowances attached to those 
.situations respectively, in addition to the 
personal pay and allowances of their res- 
pective ranks. 

This order will have effect from the 1st 
proximo. 

TERMS OF srilVlCK OF GKNKHAT. OFFICKUS 
ON THE STAFF. 

liombay Oisllc, Dec. 17, 18,80. — The 
Hon. the Governor in ('oiincil is pleased 
to direct the publication of the following 
extract from a military letter from tlie 
Hon. the Court of Directors to the Su- 
preme Goverumeut, dated the 128th July 
1830. 

Par. 1st. “ In compliance with your 
recommendation, and for the reasons 
which you have urged in support of it, we 
authorize you to extend the term of ser- 
vice of general officers on the sUifl’of your 
presidency from four to five years.** 

2d. “ We desire that you will commu- 
nicate this regulation to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay, for their informa- 
tion and guidance.** 


COMMAND OP TANNAH. 

Bomhay Castle^ Dec. 21, 1830.* — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve that the command of 
Tannah be abolished from the 1st instant. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Tiepartment. 

Nov. a. Mr. Janies Erskine to be first assistant 
to resident at Baroda or political commissioner 
for Guzerat. 

Territnriiil Department. 

Dec. 21. Mr. H. A. Karrisoii to be acting sub- 
collector south of Uhecina, in the southern Mah- 
ralta country. 

22. Mr. (Thief Secretary Norris to proceed on 
duty with Hon. tlie Governor to Mahabuleshwur 
Hills. 

Mr. Secretary Williamson to have charge of 
secret and political department. 

Mr. Acting .Secretary Willoughby to have charge 
of military Uepartincnt. 


MILITARY APPOINTxMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

liomlHip Castle, Sejit. 22. IR'IO. — Lieut. H. B. 
Turner, of engineers, to be attached to New Mint, 
as a temp, arrangement, until return of Lieut. 
M’Gillivray. from Calcutta. 

I.ieut. Thos. Frazer. Europ. regt., to perform 
duties of adj. of Bheel corps, in (Taiideish, during 
absence of I.ieut. D. C. Graham, on sick cert. 

Oet. 2. — Capt. W. It. .hickson, 12th N.I.. to act 
as payin. of Surat division, during absence of 
Lieut. Wells. 

fjrrf..'*.— Col. n. Kcnnett app. to general staff of 
army on Hon. Company’s cstab., with temporary 
rank of brigadier general, subject of course to 
confirmation of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Brig. Gen. M. Keiinelly. C.D.. to command 
southern division of army. 

Brig. Gen. B. Kennett to command Surat divi- 
sion of army. 

Assist. .Siirg. I. Gilison placed at disposal of su- 
perintendent i>f liuiian navy, for duty in that 
uranch of service. 

Ocf. Lieut. T. Brown, 11th N.I., to bo aid- 
de-camp to Brig. tJen. it. Kennett, from .'ith Oct. 

T.ieiit. 'r. (Meallicr, regt. of artil., to act as fort 
adj. at Aiimiiiinuggur, from date of departure of 
Lieut. C. Jameson from stalioii. 

Ens.AV. (’. U ivvlinson, (jii. mast, of 1st Gr. N.I., 
and Kns. J. M. Brown, attached to II. M. 40th 
regt., to Ihi interpreters in Maliratta laiiguago 
from lath Oct. 

Dee. 21. — Assist. Surg. D. Buddo relieved from 
marine branch of service. 

Lieut. R. Lewis, 22d N.I.. to act as deputy pay- 
master at Sholapoie, during absence of Lieut. 
Wells on sick cert. 

Capt. I*. D. Otlcy, deputy postmaster at Poona, 
to have charge of cadets at that station, but with- 
out any addition to his present allowance. 

in</i N.I. Sen. Capt. J. II. Bclhisis to be major, 
.md Lieut. H. Pelham to he capt., in sue. to Rigby 
retired; dale of rank 1st June lfl.'I0.— Supemum. 
Lieut. C. Tlireshie admitted f>n efl'ective strength 
from same date, v. Pelham prom. 

Dec. 22 . — Tempitrary Armneenients confirmed. 
Lieut. Col. F. Rnomc, 2()th N.I., to command at 
Hursole, during absence of Col. P. Dclainottc, on 
leave at presidency. — Cajit. F. M. Iredell, llith 
N.I., to assume command of troops at Baroda. 
from date of departure of Major (f. Payne from 
station.— I.ieut. J. Cooper. 7th N.I., to take 
charge of brigade major s ofllce at Baroda. from 
1st Dec. until arrival of Capt. W. Browne, at sta- 
tion. — Lieut. C. Glberne to act as adj. to IfSth N.f. 
during neriixl Lieut. H. Hopkins may be in 
charge of regiment. — Ens. E. Andrews to be acting 
adj. to detachmentof 7th N.I., at Bro.ach.— Lieut. 
T- H. Brown to act as adj. to 2.*Jd N.I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. P. French on duty in Candeish. — 
Brig. Major U. Crozicr to take charge of ordnance 
department and details at Malllgauin, from ttth 
Oct., until arrival of Lieut. T. Sutton, of artillery. 


Pelvrnefl to duty, from Kurope. — Lie^. R, Mig. 
nan, regt. of Europ. inf. (overland). — (?apt. Thos. 
Gordon, 2d Gr. N.I. 
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Postscript to AsiaHe InteUigetice. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Oct. 6. Assist. Svffgm W. I.^gett« 
for health.— <>. Lieut. A. S. Hawkins, 8th N.I., for 
health.— 25. Lieut. A. Woodbum, 25th N.L, for 
health.— Ens. W. Orrok, Kith N.L, for one year, 
on private affairs.— 27 . Lieut. W. C. Freeman, 2d 
Gr. N.L, for health.— Nov. 3. Lieut. II. S. Wat- 
kins, ir>th N.L, for health. 

To Otpe 0 / Good Hope. — Oct. 21. Lieut. W. D. 
Cruickshank, 17ib N.L, for two years, for health 
(eventually to Europe).- Dec. 21. Lieut. C. H. 
Wellt^ deputy rayiii. at ShoLaiiore, for twelve 
months, for hcnllh. 


BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATH. 

iiinTH. 

Dec. 24. At Uombay, Mrs. Illowcrs, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Nov. If*. At the Mahableshwur Hills, Capt. T. 
D. Jervis, engineers, to Anne .Sarah, youngest 
flaughti^r of the late Ur. Win. Paget, of Exmouth, 
Devonshire. 

Det\ 18. At Bombay, Wm. R. Morris, Esq., of 
the civil service, aiuf third surviving son of John 
Morris, Esq., E.I.D., to Charlotte Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Anderson, Esq., of Urochin, 
Forrarshire. 


OEATIf. 

Sept. .30. At Bombay, Mr. Chas. W. Evans, 
heail-assistant in the oince of Messrs. John Gilder 
and Ca, aged 24. 


CTrpIon. 

JllllTMS. 

Nov, 1. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Roddy, 
Ceyl<»n rifle rcgfiMont, of a stilMM)rii son. 

!). At Grand Pass, the lady of H.S. lloosmale- 
cocq, Esq., of a daughter. 


Dm. 14. At Trincomaloc, the hidy of MkJor 
Ingham, Ceylon rifle regiment, of a son. 

DEATH. 

Dec. 20. At Grand 1^, Mrs. S. M. Schneider, 
wife of Capt. Schneider, colonial engineer and 
surveyor-general. 


Vritang. 

BIRTH* 

Sept. 4. The wife -of Mr. J. C. Smith, of the 
Penang Free Sc1uk)1, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

jMteiif. Capt. F. Boiiil, commanding artillery, 
to Mrs. Isabella Maria Allan, third daughter of 
the late ComnuKlorc dc Freitas. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 15. John Dalton, Esq. aged .3!). 

Dec. 1. Robert John Cutlibcrison, Esq., Master 
Attendant, aged 38. 

4. Henry Cowan, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s naval service, and commander of the 
ship Vyramm. 

11. Ensign Alex. Dennistoun, 11th regt. Bcmgal 
N.L, youngest son of the Late Robert Dennistoun, 
Esq., Glasgow. 


VTljttttl. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 2. On board the H.(L S. London, of con- 
sumption, Charles Knapp, aged 21, son of the 
late Mr. Jolin Hicks, surgeon, Havant. 

.31. At (Canton, Rees 3'hoinas, Esq., cliief offle^ 
of the H.C.iS. Mario/ Balcarrae, 


f}O0t0mtft to ^ 0 utttr inittrlltniritirr* 


China .^ItostililicH in the North , — War 
lins again broken out upon tlic North-west 
frontier of China, in the Ca.shgar territories, 
and seems daily Jissuiriing an aspect of more 
importance. A body of An-tse-yen, wlio 
appear to be Eleiiths, liave invaded the 
celestial euipire, and seem to be carrying 
all V>efore them. Despatches from the 
court of Peking, received at Canton, by 
tlie Tartar Commandant and Governor, 
state tliat tlic invaders h.3vc made very con- 
siderable progress in taking towns and 
districts in the region of their operations. 
The Peking Gazette of November 10, con- 
tains the substance of a despatcli from 
Yarkand, which imports that the Mahom- 
medan villages in that quarter bad been as- 
soiled by “ thieves, vagabonds and rebels, to 
tlie amount of more tlian ten thousand,*' who 
appeoir to be unconnected with the An-tse' 
yen invaders. Peih-chang, the writer of the 
despatch, states, that with the military, tire 
traders, farmers and convicts, he had re- 
pulsed the rebels with tlie loss of some 
bondveds. 

The NegocitUions . — An official answer 
has been received from court to the me- 
mornls of the governor and other local 
officers, against the English. His Majesty 
directs ^e memorialists to consult upon 
the matter, and not to give up old regula- 
tions* He advises, however, that the 


“remote strangers** be treated tenderly, 
without comproinislng the dignity of the 
celestial empire. 

Ihiterlaiumcnt at Ike British Factor i/,-— 
On Christinas-day, Mr. Alarjoribanks, the 
President of theConirnittec, entertained, by 
general invitation, the gentlemen in Canton. 

In proposing the health of “ the British 
merchants of Canton,** Mr, Marjoribanks 
said he believed impressions had existed in 
the minds of some that the interests he was 
immediately connected with were at va. 
riaticcwitli those of the British community. 
He never had, and never would subscribe 
to such opinions. 

Mr. Marjoribanks also proposed the health 
of Mr. Baynes, the late chief of the factory. 
He availed himself of the opportunity to 
state tliat, in his life he had never witnessed 
Q more manly or gentlemanly display of 
character than iiad been evinced, since his 
arrival in China, by Mr. Baynes, and the 
gentlemen of his committee. He was told 
that an impression had gone abroad that 
he came there with the intention and armed 
with instrnctions to submit to the dictation 
of the government of the country. He 
came witli no such intentions, and had 
received no such instructions. He con- 
sidered flramess and decision most essen- 
tial requisites in an intercourse with 
China. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF TIIR 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

{^Conlinucd from Vol. IF. p, 168.) 


March IG. 

Mr. Deans — Witli respect to the Archi- 
pelago being a channel lor the transmission 
of teas to Europe, the witness, in 1822, 
when there was a talk of stoppage of trade, 
was assured by the supercargo and agents 
of the junks (persons on whom he could re- 
ly), that ifaiiy interruption of the European 
trade occurred, they thought they could 
bring a very considcmhle quantity of te.a 
next year. They assured witness that, in 
such case, he need be under no apprehen- 
sion of fraud, as they dealt with respec- 
table men, and had never been deceived. 

Witness has often, in shipping goods to 
China, been obliged, owing to the exclu> 
sion of British ships from the ports of 
Cliin.!, to get freight on foreign vessels to 
dispose of the ])rodiice, tin, spices, &c., 
he bad for the China market, whilst there 
was unemployed British tonnage lying in 
the harbour. There arc generally every 
year a considerable number of shi])s from 
New South Wales in quest of freight. 
Other merchants throughout the arebi-: 
pelago, were occasionally reduced to the 
same predicainoiit. Duriiig the scarcity 
of rice in China, in 1821<, when vessels 
with cargoes of grain were a<lrnittc?d I’ree 
of port charges, some English shi[)s w'ere 
in the roads that could have been des- 
patched with rice to China. Foreign sliips, 
particularly Americans, call at llutavia, 
and get recent accounts from China of 
the sUite of the markets, and there dis- 
pose of their outwanl investments, or lay 
in products suited to China. 

The Chinese of the Archipelago arc 
very sensible f>f the importance of com- 
merce, The foreign coniineive of China 
is very extensive, exceeding twelve mil- 
lions sterling, from which the govern- 
ment derives a considerable revenue. The 
imports to China arc of fur more impor- 
tance to that empire than, perhaps, the 
tea is to this country, inasmuch us opium 
is generally used there, and when once a 
person is accustomed to the use of it, he 
cannot dispense with it without danger to 
his health, perhaps his life. ^ The use of 
opium is increasing very rapidly in China. 
The other articles — spices, birds* nests, 
trepang or bcche de mer, sinews of ani- 
mals, betel lint, are, some of them, in- 
dispensable to the Chinese. Witness has 
no doubt that the sjime change would 
take place in China, in the rai^id exten* 
sion of the use of our manufactures, su- 
perseding the native iimnufuctures, as has 
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tfiken place in Java, if tlic trade to China 
were opened. The British inamifacturc.s 
have almost entirely suppressed the na- 
tive in Java": the people are now almost 
entirely clothed in British niaiiiifaeture : 
all the finer fabrics of Bengal were at last 
almost unsaleable in Java, and the trade 
with British India reduced to a compara- 
tive trifle as regarded manufactures. 
The population of Java is computed at 

5.000. 000, that of China at between 

140.000. 000 and 150,000,000. Under 
tlie operation of a free trade, witness 
conceives that many new articles of sale 
might be extended in China: witness in- 
troduced the large glass rummers used in 
their houses for burning a light before 
their gods. There is a considerable de- 
mand for trepang in China, which the 
sujiply has never equalled. It is now 
found to ahoiind on the coasts of Ceylon 
and the Mauritius. In 1825 the quan- 
tity imported into China was 1 1,000 pe- 
culs, worth .£120,000. 

Witness cannot conceive that the Chi- 
nese could stop the trade; but if they 
did, it might he carried on, with some 
dilliciilty at first, hut at last as regularly 
as iiowt in spite of prohiiiilion. 

Witness is aware that the great fall in 
the prices of cotton goods brciiiglit the 
British niamifactures into use in Java, as 
well as India. The Chinese cloth.s are 
more durable than the English, because 
they can atfonl to put more raw material 
into them ; but the British arc generally a 
finer looking fabricy and please them much 
better. 

If tea was supplied to Europe through 
the Arcliipeliigo, the Chinese told wit- 
ness, tluit in consequence of lower duties 
by their vessels, they thought they could 
supply it cliea])er. They cannot legally 
bring the teas from the province wliere 
they are grown, but they do bring them 
from Fokicii and Amoy. Witness knows 
that tlic Company purchase the best teas, 
but he is not aware that they are better 
than any other purchased in the market. 
The only pre-emption they have is the 
making contracts the year before. The 
Company Imve a selection from a certain 
quantity of teas, as he ])h.s understood, 
but not from the whole of the black teas. 
Judging from the price of tea in other 
countries, on the continent of Europe 
and ill America, witness should think 
that it might be supplied here, •if the 
Company*^ monopoly no longer Existed, 

(t» 
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for less than two-thirds the price it now 
bears, particularly if we paid for it in our 
manufactures. If the port of Canton 
were free to British shippini^, the expense 
of transmitting mcrctiandize to tnid from 
Canton, by trans-shipment at Singapore, 
would be considerably less than the freight 
the Company pay direct to great Britain 
upon it. The same trade might be con- 
ducted via Batavia and Anjier. The tea 
could only be brought hy smuggling. 

Witness has always understood tliat the 
tea on the continent is of the same qua- 
lity as that sold by tlie Company here. 
Inferior tea is sometimes carried to the 
continent, because the trade is free ; here 
the quality is more equal. Old teas are 
always inferior to new ; some, but very 
little, of that taken to the continent is 
old tea. Witness has understood that 
the tea on the continent is not generally 
inferior to the tea used here. Witness, 
as a merchant, with a freedom of trade, 
exporting teas to two countries, one poor 
the other rich, would adapt the quality of 
the teas to the market. The ten brought 
by the junks to Batavia is an inferior 
quality, suited to the taste of the Chi- 
nese settlers and the natives ; but witness 
has purchased excellent green tea and 
pekoe ; the green was brought from Can- 
ton. 

Witness has seen a kind of flannel 
made by the Chinese, apparently of wool, 
or of a mixture of wool and cotton. 
Woollens arc in general request in the 
latitude of Batavia, and very generally 
worn by all classes, particularly in the 
rainy season. 

The Dutch are allowed to trade with 
Japan, in two ships annually ; the Dutch 
East- India Company have very consider- 
ably extended the trade. In 1825, the 
two ships, burthen together 1,300 tons, 


exported to Japan as follows : 

Sandalwood Pec. ICO 

Sapan wood do. 1,110 

Bufflilo hides 5(M) 

Ivory lbs. 1,038 

Camphor Baroos do. 61 

Java mats 225 

Coco-nut oil Pcc. 24 

Cloves do. 113 

Sugar do, 0,091 

Tin do. a38 

Bengal piece-goods, value FI, 20,890 

Hardware and porcelain, do. do, 2,250 

Jewellery do. do. l,loo 

GIbm ware do do. 3.748 

Netherlandabioad cloth, do. do. 75,209 

Do. .... cotton goods, do. do. 61,332 

Lead Pec. 147 


Total value of exports £31,154 


Hie Imports were as follow : 

Camphor Pec. 720 

Copper^ do. 10,745 

Crape Pcs. 426 

CottoDdoth, value...., FI. 13,978 


Evidenee, Uone, 

Silks, value FI. 31,600 

Medicine, do. do. 2,270 

Provisions, do do. 3,327 

Locksoy (vermicelli), do do. 14,332 

Wheat do do. 2,156 

Sundries do do. !Xi,089 

Total imports £79,373 


Witness saw a ca))tiiiii of a Bengal 
ship who got upon the coast of Japan, 
and the boats came off to iiirn in great 
numbers, and purchased every kind of 
article they had of British manufactures, 
which wore bartered for provisions. 
“ The otiicers of the government also 
came on board and ordered him off, but 
at the same time asked him if he hud 
cloth such as his coat was made of, and 
any articles of that kind ; that they were 
anxious to purchase them. He said he 
had not ; and when he came back they 
told him to be sure to bring articles of 
that kind, but on no account was he to 
come back!’* The Japanese have no 
foreign trade in junks of their own : a 
considerable number of Chinese junks go 
to Japan. Witness has no doubt that, if 
the free trader were admitted to China, 
he would find the means of carrying on 
trade with Japan ; or if he did not, the 
Chinese would. The Japan government 
positively restrict the trade to two ships* 
When we were at war with Holland our 
wessels were received under the Dutch 
flag. 

Witness would ascribe the restriction 
of the foreign trade in China to Canton, 
to a political cause, not to an anti-com- 
mercial spirit. 

Netherlands goods imported into Java 
are duty free j while British cottons and 
woollens pay twenty-five per cent., or 
coming via British India, thirty-five per 
cent. 

If merchants paid for tea in British 
manufactures, they would probably sell 
at a profit in China, and they would be 
glad to realize that profit upon the re- 
turns; that is, if they could make the 
remittance at par of the profits of the 
outward cargo they would be content. 
There would be great difficulty in obtain, 
ing a remittance as the trade now is. If 
the trade were free, there would be re- 
turns for more than the manufactures 
that could be sold in China for some years, 
because the introduction must be gradual. 

The Americans sent bullion in general 
to China, until latterly, when they have 
exported cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures from this country, which they have 
found profitable. 

In time, witness has no doubt, if the 
trade were free, it would bp carried on by 
British manufketures alone to Canton. 
It would be no more a drain of bullion 
than at present. The British merchants 
now trading to China afford the Com-* 
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paiiy the means of purchasing tea in 
place of the bullion they formerly carried 
out ; and those same funds would be at 
the disposal of respectable British mer- 
chants for the same purpose. 

Witness has understood that of late 
years country ships have proceeded to the 
northern ports of China, and sold much 
opium and brought back dollars. If there 
was an entrepot in the Archipelago for 
Britisli manufactures, not only British 
ships but native junks would carry consi- 
derable quantities to China. The junks 
were seldom or ever lost; witness never 
recollects to have heard of the loss of one 
for twenty years. 

Tile tea from China finds its way to 
Siam, Cochin China, tlic Philippine Is- 
lands, and even to Japan. 

Mr. John Argylc Maxwell examined. 
Witness has visited China, Java, and 
Singapore, and resided at the latter, as a 
commission agent and merchant, for six 
years, from 1822 to 1828. He visited 
Canton in 1826, and remained there six 
weeks ; aud in 1828, when he remained 
three months. At Singapore be had much 
intercourse with Chinese and China, having 
generally had a discretionary power from 
his constituents, in Germany as well as 
England, to send any of their property to 
a neighbouring market that might pro- 
mise better than Singapore. Ilia Ger- 
man consignments were from Hamburgh 
one, in 1826, of ^612,000, and one, in 
1827, of 4J30,000. 'i'hey were genend 
cargoes, but the greater proportion wool- 
lens, mostly ladies' cloths. One lot of 
.£5,000, shipped by the Royal Prussian 
Company of Stettin, was the same des- 
cription of cloth as that taken by the lliis- 
siaiis for the Kiachta market. Witness 
made some sales of the woollens (about 
.£1,000) at Singa])ore, and sent the rest to 
China. The ladies’ cloth is what is 
termed light woollens ; the cloth sent by 
tlie Society was an intermediate kind, 
rather heavy. The English cloths at the 
same price were better in quality and co- 
lour. The consigiiineiit to China did not 
answer very well ; the cloths were suit- 
able, but the breadths were deiicient, and 
the colours badly selected. Witness 
once (in 1824<) sent some English wool- 
lens from Singapore to Canton, under the 
American flag ; they sold at lietter prices 
than could be got at Singapore ; but, 
judging from the invoice, there was no 
proflt at all : the manufacturers usually 
send invoices at very advanced prices. 
Witness found it necessary to barter his 
German consignment, in 1826, for teas, 
otherwise he should have felt a difficulty 
in effecting a sale at all at that time : the 
market was vdy much glutted with goods. 
The transaction was conducted with a 
hong merchant, by witness and liis agent. 

The prices per pecul of the assort- 
ment of tea made by witness for the 
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Hamburgh market^n 1826 were as fol- 
low : bohea, 14 tales ; congou, 25 ; caro- 
poi, 24; souchong, 24 and 25; pekoe, 
00 ; hyson skin, 24 and 25 ; young hyson, 
40; hyson, 60; imperial, 6^; gunpow- 
der, 60. These were the utmost limits 
to which witness was authorized to gO| 
he ))resumes the teas were got under 
those limits. The prices were considered 
very high, but the quality was not com- 
plained of. Being taken in barter for so 
unsaleable an article as cloth, the prices 
w'ere a shade higher than the market 
prices. There was a fall of twenty to 
tliirty percent, in the price of teas in 
Europe before they arrived there. “ Q. 
Wfis the transaction, in point of fact, 
advantageous or otherwise? — A. I am 
not aware whether there was any com- 
munication made to me as to the actual 
result.” 

The customaiy commission charged 
by witness was 5 per cent, on sales ; 2J 
per cent, on remittances in produce, 1 
per cent, on remittances in bills, and 1 
per cent, on trans-shipping merely, 'i'hese 
rates are in general use. 

With respect to the comparative 
estimation in which the English, and 
especially the English factory ai'e held 
by the Chinese government, witness 
refers to some communications from the 
authorities at Canton to the court at 
Tekiii, about the time of the Topaze*s 
affair, in 1821. “With regard to the 
Christian merchants,” said the governor, 
“ 1 reasoned with them, and pointed out 
to them the great principles of truth and 
equity, and showed tliat it was right for 
them to do what I required of them ; 
but all ill vain ; good princijiles and so- 
lemn truths bad no effect upon tlicm, and 
I was comjicllcd to intenlict their trade 
to touch tlicir gains : and no sooner was 
that done than they submitted. They 
arc a mercenary, gain-i>chcniing set of 
adventurers, wliuni reason cannot rule ; 
the dread of not making money is that 
which alone influences them. ’I'hc Eng- 
lish might at any time be brought to 
stoop if ten were refused ; but if they 
could get the tea in any otlier way, they 
w^oukl he careless about pleasing China; 
would, indeed, despise her, and do as 
their hiiinonrs dictated. By tea-reins 
(alluding to the management of a vicious 
horse), your majesty can control the 
English ; tlierefore let us take care that 
they get no. tea but what we choose to 
give them.” Witness has no reason to 
think that the English factory possess 
any other weight than that which results 
from the extensive nature of their deal- 
ings. He conceives, that if the English 
trade to China had been carried on 
through private merchants in the way 
that it has been done by the Americans, the 
same consequences would probably fol- 
low; that the advantages of the trade 
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wotild becom« mo# generally diffused 
among the Chinese, and that a numerous 
body of hong merchants could present 
more formidable obstacles to the en- 
croachments of the government than one, 
or two, or three individuals, as at pre- 
sent. 

The American influence has declined 
since the departure of Mr. Cushing from 
Canton. Under his management the 
American trade escaped, to a great degree, 
tlie port charges ; American ships coming 
in ballast were enabled to take cargoes of 
rice to Canton, and thereby gained exemp- 
tion from the charges. Mr. Cushing was 
considered to have more influence with 
the chief hopg merchant than any other 
individual whatever. Any vessel, with- 
out reference to size, bringing a full 
cargo of rice, is now ^admitted without 
payment of certain port-charges; — that 
portion of every charge which goes to 
government. 

Two instances of bankruptcy among 
the hong occurred whilst witness was in 
India : the co-hong agreed to jmy their 
debts, ill the course of years, without 
interest. They arc in Uic course of liqui- 
dation. 

In presenting petitions to the Chinese 
authorities at Canton, it is a great object 
to assemble as great a force as possible, 
and to proceed with secresy and despatch, 
to escape the observation of the persons 
stationed at the gate, where it is generally 
a scuffle ; and if possession of the gate 
.is gained, they niaintuin themselves till a 
mandarin appears. In 1B28, a petition 
was presented at the gate by the supra- 
cargoes of the Company, headed by Mr. 
Davis, aecompuiiied by the commodore 
and some of the commanders, oflicers, 
and seamen of the fleet. The object was 
to obtain redress against the interference 
of the inferior mandarins with the con- 
vcyance of letters and landing of pas- 
sengers’ luggage at Macao. They obtained 
redress immediately. 

The opium trade is altogether a smug- 
gling trade ; the opium is almost altoge- 
ther Indian opium, grown on the Com- 
pany’s territories, and is packed in chests 
bearing their murk. The Chinese govern- 
ment have found it quite impossible to 
put down this trade. The rapid increase 
in the consumption of opium in China 
witness attributes to the greater facility 
tliat is afforded by the ships lying at Lin- 
tin, instead of Macao or Whampoa. In 
respect to smuggling articles of export, 
witness found parties, who were not hong 
merchants, ready to deliver the article as 
a smuggled article at Lintin, or in the 
usual way at Whampoa. They call the 
illicit trade smug-piyeon. 

When the hong interdicted the shop- 
menMm conducting the business, somc- 
lin^jpfievious to 1828, the general im- 


pression was, that the Company’s Ihctory 
had instigated the hong. At first the 
effect was to interdict all dealings with 
shopmen ; but this effect soon disappear- 
ed. The principal sufferers were the 
Americans. They made two remon- 
strances. 

There were only three or four hong 
merchants in established credit: they do 
not possess suifleient capital for carrying 
on the whole foreign commerce at Can- 
ton : the European and American trades 
are estimated at 60, (XX), 000 dollars ; one- 
fourth is considered to be Company’s 
proportion. The Parliamentary docu- 
ments (ordered to be printed, 4th June 
1829) show thft the American exports 
and imports at Canton, from 1821 to 
1827, exceed the Company’s for the same 
period by j€382,812.* 

Witness has never been anpr where 
where business is so easily carried on as 
at Canton, on the same scale. The lan- 
guage employed in conducting business is 
a mixture of English and Portuguese. 
He has known several private traders 
with European crews go to Canton; he 
never heard of any difliculty on that ac- 
count. Witness has heard of country 
ships proceeding to Chinese ports north 
of China, and trading with the natives ; 
the cargoes generally consisted of opium ; 
lie understood they always effected sales ; 
4ie did not hear that there were any ex- 
traordinary dillicultics. He recollects 
some of the ports they went to: Ching- 
choo, in Foldcn ; Chiisen, and the island 
of Formosa. Tlic natives gave the ad- 
venturers a good reception. One of the 
supercargoes told witness he landed on 
Formosa, and walked seveml miles. The 
parties mentioned that they found tho 
Chinese dealers at the northern ports in 
possession of regular Chinese price-cur- 
rents from Canton, stating the stock of 
opium on hand, and other circumstances 
connected with the market. The Me- 
tope returned from one of those adven- 
tures a few days before witness’s arrival 
in Cliina ; he understood she had disposed 
of all her cargo. The Chinese in the 
straits arc always well-informed of the 
state of the Canton markets. 

Witness considers the Chinese a very 
shrewd, intelligent, and entei*prizing peo- 
ple, more alive to character than other 
Asiatics, and more commercial. 

About eight junks annually trade be- 

* The witness has, most culpably, omitted in 
his statement here the Company’s trade with 
China, via India, although given in the very Par- 
liamentary pai>crs he professes to cite. The real 
difference, upon the amount of the six yean 
(which includes those of Ameripn overtrading!, 
b in favour of the Cennpany’s trade; 

and in the last year of the series, the Com- 
pany’s trade was jC3,539,9fj(i, the American only 
£*1,778,203! 
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tween China and Singapore ; the larigest 
may be about 600 tons, the smallest 500 ; 
the former from Canton, the latter from 
Fokien. The cargoes are generally in- 
tended for the Chinese colonists in the 
Archipelago ; those from Canton consist* 
ing of coarse earthenware, raw silk, nan- 
keens, tobacco, &c. ; those from Fokien 
of the same articles, with camphor and 
sugar-candy* They bring tea for the use 
of the Chinese colonists ; one season 
there were about 5,000 boxes brought, 
partly from Cochin China. Several of the 
Chinese have otfered to contract with 
witness to supply black teas at Singapore 
from Fokien ; tlie greens, which are not 
grown in a inaritiiifb province, would 
come from Canton ; it would be more 
didicult to get them. They stated with 
great confidence that they could deliver the 
teas at Singapore on such terms as would 
make it an object for Kiiropeans to pur- 
chase them. They suggested to witness 
to obtain at Canton chops of the dilfererit 
descriptions of teas, which they proposed 
to send to Fokien, and secure a supidy 
by the return of the junks. Witness is 
aware that there exists an edict against 
the exportation of teas sea- wise, but be 
thinks it would be disregarded, like other 
edicts. lie never beard a Chinese quote 
an edict as an obstacle to the purposes ho 
liad in view. 

There is a great deal of intercourse 
between Singapore and Cochin China. 

The vacant tonnage returning annually 
from China to Singapore amounts to 
about 12,()00 tons ; siii])s from the presi- 
dencies that carry cargoes to China and 
return in ballast. A great many vessels 
resort to Singapore and Ikitavia from 
New South Wales. The latest quota- 
tions for freigkt at Singapore were, for 
tin, 25s. a ton ; sugar, £3 ; eolfee, £3, 
10s. ; measurement goods, £1. 

As compared witli the present freights, 
the expense of transmitting merchandize 
to and from Canton, if trans-shipment at 
Singapore were had recourse to, woidd he 
diminislicd greatly. Singapore is the most 
convenient entrepot for European and 
Chinese merchaiulize in the Archipelago. 
The witness would anticipate great com- 
mercial benefit to this country, ujjon the 
whole, from the removal * f the Com- 
pany’s monopoly in China. The Chinese 
at Singapore Jiave manufactories of pearl- 
sago and gambier. One Cliinese wished 
to have a steam-engine of three or four- 
horse power, and authorized a house at 
Singapore to procure it. 

Prussian blue was an article of very- 
considerable import into China ; it is not 
so now, in consequence of a Cluiicse 
that had tfcquircd a knowledge of the 
process in Europe having settled in Can- 
ton, where he manufactures it. 

The witness never heard the Com- 


pany’s factory in China eonsidered, and 
does not consider it, indispensably neces^ 
sary to the maintenance of the British 
commercial intercourse with that countr} • 
The Company’s factory, from the magni- 
tude of their operations, have great in- 
fiuence with tlie liong merchants, and 
whenever they may choose to exercise 
that influence in favour of any particular 
interest, to that extent it will be benefi- 
cial to that particular interest. 

March 18. 

Capt. Wm, Langhy Pope examined. 
Witness sailed, in 1826, from England to 
New South Wales and China, in a vessel 
of 620 tons, chartered out by Govern- 
ment and home by the Company. Ilis 
cargo from England to Canton was some 
iron and flints. The iron he sold at 125 
per cent, proli^; the flints, which were 
bought here for .€30, sold for nearly 
£225. He loaded with teas for Europe. 
His whole commercial arrangements 
were completed in three weeks ; it could 
have been done in a fortnight: the port 
charges at Canton, on a ship of 651 tons, 
were 5,202 dollars; viz. cumshaw and 
measurement, 4,436 dollars ; linguist and 
com}>radorc, 477 dollars ; commission on 
these sums, 122 dollars; pilotage, bar 
bouts, and outside pilot, 167 dollars. 
Twelve tons of the tea wituess took on 
hoard were his own teas. lie purchased 
it through an agent of a hong merchant. 
He believed it to he as*^ood as the rest ; 
it paid about £35 a ton profit ; neither 
witness nor any of his officers had been 
in China before ; he did not find the 
slightest ditfiriilty in carrying on his com- 
inercial transactions there. He found 
greater facilites in transacting business ut 
Canton than in any part of India. The 
nicnrhants were excessively anxious to 
know if witness hud any goods on board 
for sale. He was told that he could dis- 
pose of British manufactured goods, at 
that time, at a great profit. 

W^itness had four guns on board, and 
his crew were forty-nine. He hud no 
difficulty in maintaining discipline amongst 
tlietn ; part of the crew landed twice ; 
no complaints were made against them. 
The large crew was in consequence of 
the regulations of the charter-party; he 
should say forty would he quite sufficient 
for the due security and navigation of the 
vessel. His own people received and 
stowed the cargo. His crew were Eu- 
ropeans; some of all nations, mostly 
English. 

There was some slight damage, in 
consequence of improper ballast; the 
owners had to pay about £200 for spoiled 
tea. Witness has heard that some of 
tlie Company’s large ships damage a good 
deal. He thinks the class of ship he 
commanded calculated to brin^tea in as 
good order as the Company’s large ships. 
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A Compan^^'s 1,200 ton ship does not 
eany more in proportion to her tonnage 
than a ship of 600 tons. The freight 
witness was cliartered for was £10, 18s. 
for the cargo home.* Tiie rate of home- 
ward freight paid on the Company’s regu- 
lar ships that season was from A' 18 to 
The oflScers got for their privi- 
lege £35 to £40 a ton. The freight 
paid to the shipper by the Transport 
Board from London to New South Wales 
was £5, 9s. 6d. 

. Witness believes a tea-cargo to be the 
easiest to stow, because the chests are 
square. He does not consider that there 
is any particular art required in the stow- 
age of tea ; for his teas were stowed by 
an officer who never stowed a tea-cargo 
before, and it was approved by the Com- 
pany’s surveyors. , * 

If witness had had double the quantity 
of iron and flint, he could have Sold them 
readily at equal profit. There was a de- 
mand at that time for those articles. 

An average voyage from England to 
Canton and back, at the proper season, 
could be done very well in nine months, 
nic Company’s ships make it twelve ; 
and those that go by India in about four- 
teen. Some of the Company’s sliips lie 
perhaps three or four months nt Canton. 
Private ships could leave at all seasons, 
but the Company’s arc obligcd«to wait 
the monsoons. Witness’s voyage was 
more circuitous ^ than tlie Company’s 
ships make that go from England to 
India ; he was about sixteen months. 
There W'ere ships that went that same 
year out and back, directly, at £13 per 
ton. 

The boats brought down to witness’s 
ship 700 or 800 chests at one time ; he 
was able to take in and stow three of 
these in one day, but two on an average, 
without the slightest inconvenience. The 
Company’s large sliips would be able to 
stow faster than small ships ; if the 
quantity was limited to GOO or 800 chests 
a day, they would have no advantage. 

Witness is now building a ship of GOO 
tons, whicli will be ready next year, and 
be would be very glad to get the ship 
engaged by the Company to go to China 
annually, at per ton of seventy-two 
cubical feet, out and home ; paying pilot- 
age and port charges of that nature (the 
177 dollars), but not the cumshaw, mea- 
surement, and other duties, and commis- 
aion (the 5,035 dollars), which would be 
a charge on the ship. 

A small ship is the handiest, and easier 
to get up the Canton river than large 

The witim afterwards said that he was aware 
that f reS^t was tor a voyage out and home 
circaitoiis. 

‘ t ^be.i^ness does not always clearly distln- 
yttAbBewsaithe ton of fifty cubical feet and the 
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ships. The Company’s large ships are 
obliged to go down below the second bar 
to complete their cargo. In this there is 
great risk of the chops, which are not 
very fine boats. The distance from Can- 
ton to Whampoa is about ten miles; 
from Whampoa to the second bar is 
about seventeen or eighteen. 

Witness does not consider it necessary 
to have the same quantity of stores and 
crew as the Company have ; if he gave 
his ship that description of*fitting he con- 
sidered necessary for * her safe voyage 
from England to Canton and back, he 
could do it for £]3 per ton registered 
tonnage. The owners of the Company’s 
ships derive a gi*eater profit from their 
voyages than witness would be content 
with. The Company freight their ships 
by tender, but it is only of late years the 
Company have chartered small ships ; 
they have always imported their teas in 
large ships, contracted for before they 
were built, and built expressly to per- 
form six voyages at a certain rate per ton, 
which is more expensive than to engage a 
ship upon tender for a specific voyage. 
The witness can only account for higher 
freight than £'J3 being paid by the Com- 
pany, though taken by tender, from tlie 
ships being taken up when materials for 
fitting sliips were more expensive than 
they are now. He attributes the present 
rate of freight to the term not having ex- 
pired for which the sliips were engaged, 
otherwise the Company could supply 
themselves mucli cheaper; but the larger 
ships would still be more expensive to 
the Company than the smaller ones. 
Witness is aware that the Company’s 
ships are liable to be employed for poli- 
tical as well as commercial purposes, as 
transports and men of war, which must 
make a great difference, but not equal to 
the difference between ;€13 Jind j 618. 
The prices of things are certainly cheaper 
than when the ships engaged at .£13 to 
£24f were built on contract ten years 
back. Perhaps if all the ships required 
to bring home the annual supply of tea 
were advertised for in this market, it 
would affect the price of freight a little, 
but not much ; there are so many ships 
that the competition would be very great. 
The sliips contracted for at ^18 to £24> 
are required to carry twenty-six guns; 
witness considers six guns quite sufficient 
for a ship of 600 tons. He should have 
only three c.*ibles ; the Company require 
seven. In estimating the rate of freight, 
witness calculates on thirty days* delay at 
Canton, which would be quite sufficient ; 
and he thinks that, under those circum- 
stances, demurrage would nof commonly 
he charged. Demurrage is charged, at 
times, upon the Company’s ships. Wit- 
ness had ho demurrage. • A great deal 
depends, in this respect, upon the na- 
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ture of tl'iO engagement in freighting 
ships. 

Mr. John Simpson, insurance broker, 
examined. The rate of premium on a 
first-class British ship to the East- Indies 
and China, out upon the ship, is 50s. ; 
the rate would be about the same upon 
goods; if liable to damage, something 
more. From London to Canton and 
back to England it would be £5 ; from 
other parts of the United Kingdom about 
the same, or rather less. Witness does 
not think there would be any difference 
between Company’s or private ships. 
There is not a great deal done in Lloyd’s 
to China. It is some time since witness 
has done any thing of that sort. He has 
never done any insurances on goods by 
American ships to India or China. The 
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rate of insurance at Lloyd’s would de- 
pend upon the nature of the goods and 
the description of the ship. If the des- 
cription were good, the rate would be the 
same. Insurance at Lloyd’s would be 
quite as well done on a ship of 400 or 500 
tons as upon a ship of 1,200. Witness 
never heard of such a premium as £4/^ lOs. 
upon a Company’s ship to China out and 
home : he has seen £6> Witness has 
done ships of class No. 1, from Liver- 
pool to Calcutta and back at ^4 ; there 
is a greater number of ships of class No. 
1, from Liverpool, insur^ at j£’4 than 
at £5. The Company’s ships to China 
are held to be one of the best risks the 
underwriters have an opportunity of in- 
suring. 

( 7b be continued.) 
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LAW. 

Pilivy Council, Mat/ 21. 

JLux'inion Row Sadasew, appellant, JI/m/- 
lar Row Rajee, respondent. — This was an 
appeal from certain judgments pronounced 
by the authorities of Bombay, in the exer- 
cise of their judicial functions, in a suit 
which has been long pending in the 
provinces. 

The appellant and respondent belong to 
the family of Mankeswar, Brahmins of 
high caste, of Temboorney, in the Deccan. 
Mankopunt, a member of the family, and 
common ancestor of the parties, died about 
A.D.1770, leaving three sons, of whom Sa- 
dasew, whose property is the subject ofdis. 
pute, was the second, and Bajec How, the 
late father of the respondent, was the third. 
Mankopunt held various hereditary offices, 
which descended together with liis property, 
according to the Ilindoo law, to bis three 
sons, who continued to live as an undivided 
family, as a joint inheritance. About two 
years after Mankopunt's death, Sadasew 
removed to Poonah, and attained the title 
of Bhow, became minister to the peshwa, 
and amassed a large fortune. Notwitli. 
standing this advancement, the brothers 
still lived in common, and no division of 
the paternal property was ever made. 

Bajee Row, the youngest of the three 
brothers, died in 1795, leaving the respon- 
dent, then an infant, his only son, who 
succeeded to the rights of his father, and 
lived with Sadasew, who had no child. 
Sadosewdied in 1817 intestate, having, as 
appellant alleged, adopted him as his 
son and hefr. The appellant wss a near 
relative, through another branch of the 
Mankeswar family. The first brother still 
survived. . . 


The re.spondent, after the death of Sa- 
clasew, disputed the validity of the appel- 
lant’s adoption, and claimed the property 
of Sadasew, as his nephew and heir ; and 
if the adoption were valid, he claimed, in 
right of his father, Bajee, a distributive 
share ojLthe property, upon the ground 
that no^ormal division of the paternal 
property had ever taken place since the 
death of Mankopunt; consequently, tliat 
the property of each of the brothers, as 
well as the original property, formed a 
common stock. The claim was resisted by 
tlic appellant, who considered himself 
entitled to the whole of Sadasew’s pro- 
perty, as his adopted son and heir. 

By consent of the parties, the question 
was in 1819, submitted to a puncliayet; but 
this tribunal, after great delay, came to no 
decision. Agreeably to practice in the 
Deccan, that doubtful questions of Hindu 
law should be referred to the principal 
shastrees, or jurisconsults, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Cliaplin pursued this course. The 
puncliayet being still unable to come to a 
decision, tlie parties, by advice of the 
commissioner, submitted the question to 
the arbitration of Capt. Robertson, col- 
lector and magistrate at Poonab, and bis 
assistant, Mr. Lumsden, who were to de- 
cide the suit, with reference to tlie pror 
ceedings before the puncliayet, and the 
legal opinions of the shastrees. The sub- 
mission of the parties was formal and in 
writing. 

The umpires decided that there had 
been no effectual legal division of the pro- 
perty of Mankopunt ; nor of the late Bhow 
and his brothers ; that tliere wm no pro- 
perty acquired by them not subj^t to the 
general law of division of th^ common 
goods; that the appellant waa (holieir of 
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the lata Bhow, Sadasew, baing regularly 
adopt^ as his son, and therefore entitled 
to share equally with the rest of tlic family 
in the joint property. 

From this award, the appellant appealed 
to the Governor in Council of Bombay, in 
1821, allegingy amongst otlier objections, 
that the submission to the award on the part 
of the appellant, he being a minor, only 
eleven years of age, did not bind him ; that 
the doctrine . upon which the award was 
made, namely, that acquired property to any 
extent is subject to division ; if tiie person 
who acquired it had any of the paternal 
property in his hands, is not known to the 
Hindu law, which applies only to profits 
and gains from the employment of the 
paternal property ; and that tlicre was no 
paternal property in this case, as Manko. 
punt came to Poona a beggar. He argued, 
also, that by the Hindu law, wealth ac- 
quired by learning, gift, dowry, or military 
prowess, are specifically exempted from 
p. rtiiion ; and much of the late Bhow's 
property must have been derived from 
gifts from the peshwa. 

The Governor in Council dismissed 
the appeal with costs : the Governor (Mr. 
Flphinstone) observing, in his minute, 
tliatby the Mahratta rules in the Dcccan, 
and by the regulations of the old districts, 
an award can be set aside only on proof 
of gross error or corruption ; that Jj^e latter 
was not insinuated, and so far from any 
gross error appearing, the decision appeared 
to him in perfect conformity with the 
Hindu law. 

From this decree the appellant appealed 
to the King in Council, on the grounds 
that no part of the fortune of the Bhow 
was acquired by the aid of the paternal 
funds ; that the question proposed to the 
shastrees and the punchayet did not raise 
the real question at issue, namely the sue. 
cession to the property of the Bhow ac- 
quired after leaving the place of his nati- 
vity; that the award and decree proceed 
upon an entire misapprehension of the 
Hindu law ; and that the Hindu law 
makes no distinction between a real son 
and an adopted son, who, it is expressly 
declared, succeeds to the whole property 
acquired by the personal exertions of his 
father. 

After two days' argument, their lord- 
thipa gave judgment. 

Tlie 'Lard Chancellor. — Their Lord- 
ships having taken this case into their full 
consideration, do not see any ground upon 
which they ean reverse or interfere with 
the decision come to below. They desire 
it, however, to be distinctly understood, 
on account of the importance of the ques- 
tion, if it had ever been raised, which it 
does hot appear to have been, with respect 
to die^ceneral principle of adoption, and 
the ooneeSuences following from that prin. 
c^le/tliaC th^ give po opinion whatever 


in Uie slightest degree interfering with Uie 
acknowledged principles of the Hindu 
law, as regards that relationsliip. 

There is a passage in a letter to the 
Chief Secretary, from Mr. Chaplin, dated 
Poonah, April the 11th, 1821, which looks 
as if he, in an.uiitcchnical and somewhat 
popular view of the merits of the decision 
which he is then discussing, had taken into 
his consideration the circumstance of the 
party having stood in the relation merely 
of an adopted son, and not being a lineal 
descendant of the deceased, Bhow Man- 
keswar. He says: must be considered, 

that he is merely an adopted son, and not 
the lineal descendant of the deceased Bhow', 
and that his own immediate ancestor con- 
tributed in no respect to the acquisition of 
the property.** 

The relationship of adoption, the rights 
belonging to that relationship when estab- 
lished, and the law that gives the right to 
the adopted son independent of his being 
a stranger in blood, and independent of 
the fact of his own ancestor having had no 
share in the acquisition of the property, are 
by no means touched by the decision that 
Mr. Mountstuart Klphiiistone came to, that 
is now appealed from, and which alone is 
affirmed by their Lordships' present de- 
cision. 

The grounds, upon which Mr. Elphin- 
stone appcaiw to have come to his decision, 
are, that the proof lies upon the party 
seeking to except any property from that 
principle of partition known to the Hin- 
du law', and that the appellant, not hav- 
ing sufficiently proved that, it is unneces- 
sary to go further; that he not having 
brought forward proof that this property is 
within those exceptions, the general rule of 
partition must prevail. 

It appears from a case thrown out in the 
course of the argument, that the excep- 
tions themselves form a sufficient ground 
for assuming that the proof is upon the 
party who would seek to bring himself 
within it: — they are very minute in their 
conditions, and in one instance, that in- 
ference appears to be furnished by the rules 
of the Court restoring property to the 
operation of the principle after it shall have 
been brought w'ithin the exceptions. For 
instance; learning is one of the unde» 
niable exceptions, and if that shall bo 
proved, it brings the property within the 
exception ; but it is added, if it shall be 
shewn there was equal learning possessed 
by the other parts of the family, that gives 
tliem a claim to it, notwithstanding the 
circumstance of its being brought witliin 
the exception.— So that, here, one proof 
brings if within the rule, and another 
tlirows it back, notwithstanding the excep- 
tion. This is one illustrafion, among 
many others, which might be given. I men- 
tioned another in .the course of the argu- 
ment, as to the clothes of a party incqmci- 
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tsled^ by imtii>« or by accident from pro- 
creating children, which appear by the 
Hindu law to be excepted. All these 
details shew that the proof must be upon 
the party seeking to bring it within the 
excepted case. 

Now it appears here very doubtful in 
what way, and indeed there is no evidence 
in what way, this man — though we may 
suspect it from what is stated, ^there is no 
proof in the cause that shews how this 
property was acquired ; but it is perfectly 
clear, as it appears to their Lordships, that 
there was some family property, in which 
the Show shared, although not large, and 
that that property was never abandoned, 
but taken to by the Bhow, who was enjoy- 
ing the more splendid fortune of the 
Durbar at Poonah ; and he left his brother, 
it appears by tlie correspondence between 
him and Bajee Row Man Ices war, in some 
sort of charge of the property, and always 
appeared to take an interest in it, and to 
reports rc.*:pecting the management of it, 
though his agent complains of not having 
received any orders from the Bhow. His 
brother says, when he was getting ready to 
proceed to the appointment which had 
been provided for him, you have quite 
suddenly provided this for me, as for six 
years you have merely employed me in the 
charge of the fields, &c. at home and 
there are other letters from Row Mankes- 
war, which show that the Bhow was still 
connected with the property. It cannot, 
therefore, be said there is no property, 
though it is very small ; nor can it be said 
he gave it up ; he maintains a more im- 
mediate connexion with it than would be 
supposed natural to a man placed in a 
much hi.gher situation, and separated from 
it by local circumstances. 

Upon the whole, viewing this as a ques- 
tion of Hindu law, upon which it is im- 
possible to speak with any great conAdence, 
and the question appearing to their Lord- 
ships to be decided upon right grounds, 
throwing the proof upon the right parly, 
and that proof not being given, it is the 
opinion of their Lordships that this decree, 
appealed from, must be affirmed. 

With respect to the costs, we take for 
granted that the respondent, in a large 
property of this kind, will make no appli- 
cation for costs, and it would not be an 
unfit thing, — 1 do not know what the court 
below have done,— to suggest that it would 
be proper that the costs of the whole pro- 
ceeding should be paid out of the estate. 
It ia a very large property. 

Court or Chancery, May 27. 

Alexander v. The Duke of Wellington . — 
This was a sfiit respecting the Deccan 
Prize Money, which has been long pend- 
ing. The Court gave judgment. 

AsMt.Jour, N. S. Vol.5 . No. 1 8. 


The Lord Chancellor said, if it had been 
thought advisable by the parties in the 
cause, or by any of them, he would have 
withdrawn from taking any share in de- 
ciding it, and would have availed himself 
of tlie assistance of the judges, who would 
have come to the discussion without any 
previous knowledge of the facts, and there- 
fore without the possibility of bias on either 
side.* He admitted that the case was one 
of great importance^important from the 
amount of money which was in dispute, 
and equally important from the nature of 
the ‘principle which it involved. But at 
the same time that he admitted its im- 
portance, he must say also, that it was, in 
his opinion, one of the very clearest cases 
that had ever been brought before any court 
of justice. He would proceed in the first 
instance to state what w’ere the principles 
of law relating to prizes of war. The 
crown in this country, the republic in 
others, the executive authority in all coun- 
tries of modern times — and he believed 
that ancient history could show no example 
to the contrary — had the incontestable right 
to take and enjoy prizes of all nature what- 
soever, which were made in the course of 
any w'ar in which the country might be en- 
gaged. This was a power which the crown 
enjoyed plena jure, absolutely, and without 
control of any kind. It might deal with 
such prizei^ and with the produce of such 
prizes, either in keeping them for its own 
use, in abandoning them to the enemy 
from whom they had been taken, by resto- 
ration or in distributing them in the whole 
or in part among the persons by whom they 
had been taken ; and this last purpose 
might be eflcctcd by whatsoever scheme of 
distribution and in whatever way the Crown 
might think fit. It was a principle of Jaw 
equally clear, — or rather it flowed from 
that he had just laid down, — that the right 
of any other party to have or to share in 
such prizes could be derived in no other 
way than by the act of the Crown. Whe- 
ther, when such an act had been performed 
by the Crown, and when the property had 
been finally and fully depart^ with, the 
Crown had not still a power of revoking the 
gift it liad made, or of modifying that gift, 
%vas a question which had never yet arisen. 
It was not necessary now to go into that 
question ; but it was clear that whenever it 
sliould be raised, it would be found never 
to have been decided in the negative. When, 
indeed, the Crown had, by a solemn act, 
renounced the right which It must in the 
first instance have had to the property in 
prizes, it had been decided that the power 
of the Crown over such prizes was not at 
an end, and that it remained as it had been 
before. This principle was illustrated by 
some cases which had been cited yesterday. 

* His Lordship had been one of the coigisdl in 
the cause. , 

(P) 
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IVlieh the authority bf vetiemble judges, 
the precedents afforded by the decisions of 
the Mze Coutt Cofniliissions, or the more 
▼enerable authority of the statutes them- 
selves, were referred to, it would be found 
that he was not straining the doctrine of 
law in this case, but that the proposition ho 
had advanced rather fell short of, than 
exceeded those authorities. It had been 
decided by Sir William Scott, now Lord 
Stowell, in a case reported in the 5th 
Robinson, p. 182, in language wliich it 
would, be equally vain to praise or to 
imitate, that before final adjudication the 
Crown had authority to restore a capture 
to the persons from whom it had been 
taken, and this, although the captor had 
made it his own at the risk of his own life, 
perhaps after hazardous battle, or long and 
laborious chase, and even after he had 
been at. the expense of bringing his prize 
into port, and at the further expense of li- 
tigating his right to i: in the Prize court. 
Hard as this case was upon the captor, he 
had been found to be remediless, and in 
tlie judgment to which he had alluded, in 
the case of the ship Etcuiamns, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott held, that the power of the 
crown extended to restoring a prize in all 
cases, and that this was a principle not 
confined to the law of England, but re- 
cognized in all systems of jurisprudence. 
Tlie argument in this case had been con- 
ducted with great ingenuity, and with ex- 
emplary learning and talent; all that could 
be said upon the subject had been ad- 
vanced with admirable ability, but his 
Lordship did not find it necessary to cull 
upon the parties* respondent to reply to 
these arguments, because when all the 
weight to which they were entitled was 
given to them, the case remained perfectly 
dear. His Lordship tlien adverted to the 
prize proclamation published at the com- 
mencement of the war which was con- 
cluded by the peace of Paris. Tliat do- 
cument in the usual form expressed an 
abandonment by the King of his right in 
the prizes which might be made during the 
war to tJie captors, and there was not a 
word in it from the beginning to the end 
from which could be collected any inten- 
tion on the part of the crown to revoke or 
to modify the relinquishment which it 
thereby made. ITie Act of Parliament 
passed after the proclamation, and reciting 
the proclamation, enacted that tlic prizes 
shpuld belong to the captors under that 
ppoclamation, or in such manner as the 
crown by any future proclamation might 
direct. All Acts of Parliament were of 
equal authority, but if one could be said 
to be more germane to the matter'* than 
anolber, was this prize act, upon the 
case now before the court. That act not 
only recognized, but enacted that the prizes 
should In their distribution be subject to 
the futuf'e proclamations of the crown. 


This, however, applied to sea prizes^ 
and there was no such act as to cap- 
tures made on land : but by the stiU 
tute of the 54th Geo. III. c. 86. s. 2, 
passed for regulating the payment of army 
prize-money, the same principle was re* 
cognized; for although the proclamation 
was recited, it was enacted tliat the prizes 
should be divided in such proportions and 
according to such rule of distribution for 
tlie army as his Majesty, should, under 
his sign manual direct. Now, then^ he 
came to the warrant which lay before him 
in this case. As it was admitted that 
whether the first or the second conclusions 
in the warrants were right or wrong was no 
question here, the only question here, and 
tlie only question to which a court of law 
could attend, was, whether the Crown de- 
parted with the property in 1823, and 
vested a right in trustees for cestui que 
truslst and wliich therefore could not be 
taken back by any other order. First, his 
lordship doubted the correctness of calling 
this a trust deed ; it was more like a 
power of attorney, given to parties who 
had no interest, in order to enable them to 
perform certain acts. The deed hercp 
after reciting the grant, and that it was 
expedient to appoint trustees for collect- 
ing and receiving the fund, and preparing 
a distribution according to the scheme re- 
commended by the minute, conveyed the 
interest to the trustees for collecting only, 
and said nothing in the operative part 
about the other object, the distribution. 
There was a power given to the trustees to 
prepare a scheme to be submitted to the 
Treasury, in order to receive the Royal 
sanction, added among other powers. All 
that the deed did was, to direct the trus- 
tees, who were more like agents than trus. 
tees, to lay a scheme before the Crovrn, 
after they should have collected the fund. 
In 1826, tlie scheme w'as laid before the 
Crown, and tlien the Crown directed tlie 
distribution to be made according to that 
scheme, which then became final ; if, in. 
deed, it were now final, which he doubted. 
It had been argued that all the trustees 
were to do was to perform an arithmetical 
calculation ; but it was impossible to con- 
strue it. It was true, as had been con- 
tended, that a party might sell or assign 
his interest in prize-money ; but it could 
not be held that such an assigpnieiit or 
sale would be good against the Crown or 
a second grantee, until the final adjudica- 
tion. His Lordship ‘doubted whether the 
Crown could at all 'make it irrevoc- 
ble : but hod no doubt that here it bad 
not been made irrevocable. He was 
therefore of opinion that the question 
was wholly out of the jurisdiction of 
this court, and that, wlielher right or 
wrong, correctly or incorrectly, the Crown 
gave the prizes, it was enough to sec th,at 
they had in fact been given. It had been 
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said there was much confusion and iucon. 
aistency upon the face of the warrants, and 
that one of them was at variance with the 
other ; hut if the inconsistency had been 
greater than it was, this Court was pre* 
eluded from going into it on that ground. 
The Crown had been advised as to the dis- 
tribution, and had acted on that advice; 
and this was not the place in which to 
raise the question as to whether the Crown 
bad been well or ill advised. For tliese 
reasons his Lordship dismissed the appeal. 

'.Some discussion arose respecting the 
costs, the settlement of which was, for tlie 
present, postponed by his Lordship. 


• MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR JOHN I'ETElt GRANT. 

Lord Holland, at an audience of the 
King, on the iStli May, preseiitefl the 
following petition, signed by more than 
S,000 respectable inliabitjiiits of the Bom- 
bay territories, in favour of Sir John Peter 
Grant. 

** To the Kin^s most Excellent Majesty. 

** The humble petition of the undersigned Natives 
of India, and inhabitants of the territories under 
the Bombay Government, 

** Most humbly showeth That your Majesty 
was graciously pleased to aptHiint Sir Edward West, 
Kni^t, to lie Chief Justice of the .Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, and Sir Charles liar- 
court Chamliers, Knight, to lie one of the Puisne 
Judges of that Court. It pleased the Divine Pro- 
vidence to deprive us of those judges. I n them we 
had friends and benefactors. By their humanity, 
learning, and Impartiality, they acquired the con- 
fidence, esteem, and affection, of all your Majes- 
ty's subjects, b^g natives, who reside within the 
territories under the Bombay Ciovemment, and 
convinced them of the extensive advantages p<M- 
scssed Iw all persons who are governed by your 
Majesty's laws, administered by your Majesty's 
courts of justicei Upon the resignation of Sir 
Ralph Rice, Knight, your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to impoint Sir John Peter Grant, Knight, 
to be one m the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, lie came among an im- 
mense population, of various religions, manners, 
and usages, with whom he never had any previ- 
ous personal intercourse. He came among them 
with a heart expanded by philanthropy,— with an 
understanding enriched by literature and philoso- 
phy, stored with the sound and inflexible doctrines 
of EMlish jurisprudence, and imbued with legal, 
moral, and sacred obligations. On the scat of 
judgment he had ample evidence of the insecurity 
of Ae natives residing without the island of Bom- 
bay, from false imprisonment ; and other instances 
of that injury had been proved in the Supreme 
Court before nia arrival in India. He duly appre- 
ciated the degradatujn of character, and the ob- 
struction of Intellectual and moral improvement, 
by the permission of false imprisonment. In con- 
currence, with the opinion of Sir Charles Harcourt 
Chambers, then the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the only other Judge of that court, he 
construed the charter of the court to empower the 
Judges of it to issue the writ of habeas corpus ad 
suljwlehdum to Ml persons residing without the 
Islimof Bombay, and within the territories under 
the Bombay Government. Although the court 
was dosed by Sir John Peter Grant, after the 
death of Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, that act 
sras also in accordance with the deliberate opinion 
of Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers. We presume 
to entreat your Jdajes^ to take into your gradous 
oonsidcratfcm cne diftibilties of the situation of 
your MMesty's Judges In India i they have not the 
means of consulting with numerous person^ who 
are qaallfled to correct and convince them of their 


errors! and that the combined errorof twoof your 
Majesty's Judges, then the only Judges of your Ma- 
jesty's court, to afford protection flrom fialse Im- 
prisonment, and to maintain the authority and 
dignity of your Majesty’s court of justice, haa- 
much to excuse it. Circumstances have deprived 
us of the protecting authority of Sir John Peter 
Grant. Fralng, as we do, that Sir John Peter 
Grant is involved in misfortune, from the obliga- 
tions of Judicial duty, which, even in error, were 
imposed upon him by his judgment and his con- 
science, we have presumed to persuade oursclvee 
that your Majesty will be gradously pleased to 
take into your consideration our assurances of the 
many benefits we have had from his administration 
of justice, and the heavy debt of gratitude that we 
and our families owe to him. We have seen his 
liatience, command tif temper, and unwearied assi- 
duity to discover the truth in the midst of masses 
of contradictory evidence. H is judgments In mat- 
ters of property have been satisfactory to us. The 
burglaries, highway robberies, thefts, forgeries, 
and iierjurics, that existed, have been areatly di- 
minished by his calm, temperate, and firm admi- 
nistration of criminal justice. We have seen his 
liuinaiie disposition in attending to the petitions of 
the poor and the weak, — their easy access to him, 
and the facilities he has afforded them to obtain 
justice. In accordance with the sentiments and 
opinions of our lamented patrons, the late Sir Ed- 
ward West and Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
he greatly contributed to rescue the natives of 
India from unmerited degradation, — ^he has exten- 
tively promoted and secured their happiness, — he 
has advanced their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment,— he has lixL'd in their hearts an attachment 
to the laws administered by your Majesty's courts 
of justice, and has made a controlling and appellate 
jurisdiction in the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, from the judgments of tlie provincial 
courts, the sincere and ardent desire of all the na- 
tives of India who reside within the territories 
under his presidency. 

*• This, our humble petition to your Majesty, 
bei^ides 1>eing written In the English language, has 
been written in the Guacrattce and Mahratta lan- 
guages, the languages most extensively understood 
uy the natives of India, to satisfy your royal mind 
that all who have si^ed it perfectly nnderstood 
the contents of it. 

** Your Majesty is the father of your sutjects, 
in whatever part of your extensive dominions they 
reside. We know the benignity of your royal dis- 
position, and your love for your suhtjects. We ap- 
peal to your paternal feelings, while we submit to 
your gracious consideration our humble prayer to 
re-invest Sir John Peter Grant with Judicial ho- 
nour in India} and your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray, &c. 

** Bombay, Dec. 2, 1U3U." 


GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Downing Street, Ajiril 27, 1831,— Hie 
King has been pleased to appoint Maj. 
Gen. Richard Bouike to be Captain- 
General and Governor-in- Chief of the Co. 
Ionics of New Sou’h Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land, and their rcspec.ixe depen- 
dencies. 


COLONIAL CHAPLAIN OF CEYLON. 

Tl>c Re^. Benjamin Bailey, M. A., has 
been appointed Senior Colonial Chaplin of 
the Island of Ceylon, in the room of the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Finch, deceased. 


THR. king’s levees. 

Tlie following were presented to IBs 
Majesty:— 

April 27. 

Capt. Isacke, East-India Company's sea service- 
Baron de Kutsleben, M^or, Madras agmy. 
Lieut. Robinson, oh returning to In^ 
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Mr. W. Rm Wilton* of Kelvinbank, on niwont- 
Inc hit Book of Travels In the Holy Land* dedi- 
cated to HisMdeaty. 

Mav 4 . 

Colonel Giant. C.B.* Madras light-infantry. , 
Capt. Thoi. Blair. Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

Mom 11 . 

Archdeacon Hawtayne* of Bombay. 

Lieut Col. Holloway* on his return from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
upt Glover* 13th Madras N. 1. 

Capt Arbuthnot* Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

Majf 18. 

Lieut Thos. Ottley, 26th regt Bombay army. 
Col. Sir Edward Miles, on his return from India. 

May 25. 

Sir Frederick Hamilton, <m his return from India. 
Lieut. B. T. Phillips, ditto. 

Lieut. R. B. M*Crca* ditto. 

MaJ. Gen. Bourke, on his appointment to the 
Government of New South Wales. 

Mr. Bay ley* on his return from India. 


LAW’S OF VAN JD1EUEN*S LAND. 

A copy of all the laws and ordinances 
passed by tlie Govrrnor and Council of 
Van Diennen's LAnd, was laid before the 
House of Commons last March, and ordered 
to be printed. The document affords a cu- 
rious specimen of legislation, particularly 
as ill evinces the spirit and notions pro- 
duced by our systems of education, and 
evinced by our countrymen whenever they 
are in situations to act without the control 
of the Government at home ; or, what is of 
more importance, without tlie control of 
public opinion, set forth by the press. No 
great rage or itch of legislation seems to 
have pervaded the rulers of this colony, for 
the laws passed from 1826 to 18.30 amount 
to only 26, and each act forms a perfect 
contrast to acts of the home legislature, 
witli respect to brevity, and, consequently, 
with respect to precision and clearness. 

Of these twenty-six acts, six relate to the 
sale of beer, wine, and spirits; one, at 
least, of which articles we should have sup. 
posed tlie colony as yet to be little troubled 
with. We observe an act to tolerate the 
Catholic religion, for the spirit of bigotry, 
which seems indigenous to our nature, was 
working its effects in this colony. There 
are three acts for regulating, as it is termed, 
the press ; f6r an enmity towards the press 
eeems to be a sort of morgue arUtocratiqtte 
among our countrymen when they get 
clothed witli a little brief authority at home, 
or are ** provided for** in the plantations. 
It, it amusing in these acts to ^ how ac- 
curately they follow the sophistry and slang, 
or cant, which is invariably resorted to in 
Parliament when sinister designs are 
formed against the liberties of the press. 
Lord Charles Somerset, st the Cape, anni- 
hilated the press d la JSfapoleont but the 
Governors of Van Diemen's Land set 
idNHtt ttie job in the true style of a nut 
prktM lawyer In the House of Commons. 
We find in the preamble to the first of 
thM iiclB, that prior to the 8th of October, 
BOtbinjg was inserted in any news- 


paper without the consent" of the X*ieu. 
tenant- Governor; but this wholesome 
practice having b^n discontinued, the act 
is passed in 1828 ta bring Imck the good 
old times, or to make tliat law wliich form- 
erly had been only practice. AAer a little 
cant about bringing the governor and ad- 
ministration, or any public authority, into 
contempt, an annual licence is prescribed 
to every newspaper, to be forfeited upon 
any attempt to effect any alteration in the 
government, or tlie administration of the 
government, otherwise than by lawful 
means.'* What lawful means exist in the 
colony, further than a governor’s JkU to 
alter himself, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover. Heavy securities are required from 
newspaper proprietors (four at 400/. each), 
heavy fines are enacted for breaches of the 
act, and tlie pillory is prescribed for pro. 
curing a licence by false representations. 

AAer this specimen of Attorney- Gene, 
ndship, wc have a true touch of a Treasury 
or Chancellor-of-the-£xchequer-law,— an 
act of imposing a stamp duty of 3d. upon 
« every sheet, half- sheet, or other piece of 
paper, w'hereof any newspaper sliall con- 
sist," witli stamp duties upon licences to 
print, licences to publish, &c. A fine of 
20^. (no small sum in such a colony) is 
imposed far printing, publishing, or for 
even possessing an unstamped paper. 
These fines are to be levied by summary 
process on goods, chattels, &c., on 
proof before two justices of the peace. A 
person inclined to the ** rerum cognoscere 
cansas,** might inquire, in what quarter of 
the globe is there a country which rears its 
educated classes in these arbitrary notions 
and despotic principles, and with such in- 
clinations towards restricting and taxing 
knowledge ? But we subsequently find a 
still more severe law on the subject passed 
in 1829* the 12th section of which is as 
cunningly contrived as any Lord Charles 
in a colony could wish. There is an act 
constituting courts of requests, which con- 
tains some curious provisions. The 2d 
clause makes the tenure of offices in the 
court dependent upon the will of tiic 
Governor, who is to remove or appoint all 
** ministerial or other officers*' as he maybe 
pleased to direct. Considering the wretched 
state of our own laws with respect to 
courts of requests, the act of 14 Geob II. 
cap. 10, being one of the worst upon our 
Statute Book, we are not surprised at any 
defects in this law of Van Diemen's 
I*and. The last act in this code is curious. 
It is an act for establishing regulations 
to restrain the increase of dogs.** A law 
of this sort is most grievously wanted in 
our large cities, but wc know not that the 
most constitulumal way of abating the 
nuisance would be to make%very person 
keeping a dog take out a licence. In the 
lowest depth there is a lower still, and 
though Van Diemen’s Land is the Botany 
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Buy of Botany Bay, we find an act for the 
transportation of felons beyond Uie high 
aeas. The unlawful exportation of wool 
is classed among the crimes of robbery^ 
burglary, and other felonies. Tliere is a 
very useful act in this code, which evinces 
that the colony in this respect is a step be- 
fore us in the march of intellect. It is a 
general act for tlie registration of deeds, 
wills, judgments, and conveyances affect- 
ing real property. Why mortgages and 
otlier property than in fee simple should 
not be included, we know not. Ibere is 
an important act which requires the atten- 
tion of our Colonial Secretary. It is an 
act which empowers the siiperintcndant of 
convicts to inflict punishment upon female 
convicts, by a summary process, without 
the cognizance of any justice or magistrate 
whatever, which had previously been re- 
quired. if the convict is in the service of 
Government, the superintendent may even 
dispense with any ctimplaint or exami- 
nation of witnesses upon oath, and he may 
inflict what is termed moderate punish- 
ment. This moderate punishment may 
extend to solitary confinement upon bread 
and water for 14 days, or to imprisonment 
and hard labour for three calendar months. 
What Colonial Secretary would dare to 

K in Parliament his sanction of a law 
lis ? We would not wish to lessen 
a single exertion of humanity in favour of 
the negro, but a little humane attention to 
other classes of sufferers is devoutly to be 
wished.— ’Times, May 28. 


8C1KKTIFXC VOYAGE. 

The King’s sloop Chaniicleer^ Lieut. 
Austin, arrived at Falmouth on the 6tli 
May, after a three years* scientific voyage 
of research in the soutliern regions of the 
globe, to determine the specific ellipticity 
of the earth, ascertain the chronometric 
difference of meridians of the principal 
stations in the Atlantic, and make observa- 
tions on magnetism, meteorology, &c. 
She left Spithead in April 1828; and 
first visited Madeira, Teneriffe, St. An- 
tonio, Fernando de Noronha, Rio dc 
Janeiro, and St. Catherine’s. At Monte 
Video the pendulum experiments com- 
menced, with the other objects of research. 
At this place she remained eight weeks, 
and took in provisions for her southern 
voyage ; from tliencc she proceeded to 
Staten Land, and thence to the singular 
and remarkable island of Deception, one 
of the South Slietland group. This island 
is of volcanic origin, and affbrds the most 
striking contrarieties of character. After 
this a landing was effected on the most 
southern tract of land on the globe, viz. 
Prince Wilfiam’s Island. From thence 
she went to St. Martin’s Cave, distance 
about eight miles from Cape Horn, where 
sbi experienced nothing but hurricanes 


and severe gales. Here the pendulum 
experiments and other observations were 
again made, which will, when made 
known, afford some novel and important 
deductions, and give a different view to 
that generally entertained of the climate 
of tlie southern hemisphere. At this 
place many Fuegian families were met 
with : the officers supplied them with 
axes, knives, fish-hooks, needles. Sec. In 
such a state of nature were these people, 
that when those articles were given them, 
they did not know the use of them ; 
clothing they bad none, but what is worn 
by the most uncultivated negro in Africa. 
From Cape Horn the Chanticleer^ in 
twenty-eight days, ran to the Cape of 
Good Hope. She remained there four 
months, which period was sedulously em- 
ployed in observations on magnetism, meu 
teorology, &c. St. Helena was the next 
place visited. After a stay of upwards of 
three months, the Chanticleer quitted for 
Fernando Noronha, on the coast of Brazil. 
Maranhatii was the place next visited: 
leaving this, the ChanJUcleer ascended a 
branch of the river Amazon, to the city of 
Grand Para, the capital of die province of 
that name, which is considered by some 
as the paradise of the Brazils, and the 
Indies of America. From Para the Chan^ 
ticker returned down the Amazon 
Maranon), surveying by the way. '[I^e 
place next visited was Trinidad, in the 
tranquil Gulf of Paris, where she re- 
mained six weeks. Leaving Trinidad, 
she touched at La Guayra, and proceeded 
to Porto Bello, where Captain Foster 
(who subsequently was drowned) bad to 
ascertain the difference of meridians, be- 
tween Panama, on the Pacific side, and Porto 
Bello, or some fixed point on the Atlantic, 
by rockets. From Porto Bello, on the 
1 2th of February, she beat up to Santa 
JVIartha ; from wliencc she stretched across 
for the east end of Jamaica. Her in- 
structions being fulfilled, the Chanticleer 
left for Bermuda, on the 2d of April. 


COUNT DB LA PBROUSE. 

The biography and history of M. de la 
Perouse have become objects of greater 
curiosity in France since the authentic 
discovery of his fate than before. In a 
recent publication at Paris, of the voyage 
of La Perouse, from original documents, 
a Jac^simile of his hand-writing is given, 
from a letter written by him, and which 
affords a strange contrast between the borw 
rible orthography and.the finished style in 
which he could write. The extract is 
verbatim as follows : 

** Monseigneur, le traitement qiii meat 
acord^ comme comondore sufRsont k ma 
depensse je vous suplie dordoncr, que mes 
apointement de terre soint soldeAwte lea 
six mois a Mrs. le CouteuU^ qui en 
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fairont pa&ser Ic niontatit a ma fame Ic 
premier semestre comoncera Ic ler juillet 
de cette onnec.*' 

This was a letter from one of the best 
educated oflScers in the French marine ! 

Curiosity regarding La Pcrouse has 
brought to light a publication, without 
date, supposed to he written in the time 
of the lievolution, entitled Ddamverlet 
dans la mer du Sud : Noxwelles de M. de 
la Perausey &c. It purports to be the 
narratite of a French emigrant, who, sail- 
ing in a Portuguese vessel about tlie 
Pacific Ocean, took from a desert isle a 
Frenchman, in a deplorable state, who died 
five days afterwards. He was able, how- 
ever, to declare that he was Lepaute 
d’Agelet (member of the Academy of 
Sciences, who was attached to the expedi. 
tion) ; that he had accompanied La Pe- 
rousc; that on the iti March 1792, the 
JBoussole look fire, just as they liarl made 
an island ; that the jrew was obliged to 
land, and were at first well treated by the 
natives, with whom they lived for three 
months on good terms ; that having felled 
some wood in order to build a vessel to 
reconvey them to Kurope, the natives were 
displeased, and some conflicts took place, 
in which the Frenchmen, with the help of 
their fire-arms had tlie advantage at first, 
but their powder failing, La Perouse was 
•killed in one of the conflicts, and the 
relator, with eight other Frenchmen, 
oscaped from the island in an open boat, 
without arms, implements, or provisions, 
and reached the isle from which the Por- 
tuguese vessel had taken him.** 

Well-informed persons in France treat 
this production as a romance; but it is 
remarkable that an invention of this na- 
ture should wear such an aspect of pro- 
bability even after the discovery of the 
true fate of the unfortunate navigator, or 
at least its locality. 

THE CHOLERA MOliHUS. 

Mr. Thomas Hppe, surgeon of his Ma- 
jesty *s hospital-ship Canada, has puhlisticd 
In a respectable London paper, which states 
that be has furnished testimonials of his 
ekill from eminent professional men, the 
following mode of cure for the cholera mor- 

which, he states, be has employed for 
more than thirty years with uniform suc- 
cess, He says: 

The disease is induced by causes too 
well known, and shows itself at first by 
violent pains from stricture of the gall duct, 
and is aifterwardskeptup by the irritability 
of the bowel, brought on by the excoriation 
of the internal coat, from the acrid or 
scalding nature of the bile when first ex- 
pelkd «e;gaU.bag. This irritation keeps 
up thrjWiwirjtiU nature recovers or sinks. 
I hevti^ise calomel because 1 have a 


more certain, safe, ond speedy remedy, 
tliat produces in almost instantaneous re<^ 
lief ; calomel relieves by inducing a more 
copious secretion of mucus to defend the 
membrane from excessive irritation, where 
it succeeds ; whilst the remedy I recom- 
mend afibrds a tone and firmness of the 
membrane — a • smoothness of surface that 
defends it from the action of the bile, and 
removes excessive irritation ; by which 
means the disease goes off as soon as the 
gall-bladder is emptied of its excessive ir- 
ritative contents, which is very soon ac- 
complished,asfrom tbree'to five or six doses 
completes the cure. The following is one 
of the proofs of my assertion 

I was surgeon of the Dolphin in the 
year 1825, between the 17th and 2fith of 
July in that year; 1 had 264 cases of clio- 
lera morbus, from which, with the excep- 
tion of 16 being kept under treatment for 
three days, four patients demanding atten- 
tion for four days, and three for five days, 
every patient was restored within the space 
of 50 hours : one who had been previously 
ill demanded longer attention. 

** I persuaded the chief-mate to take a 
dose of tlie remedy before the healthy re- 
maining part of the ship’s company, to 
induce them to follow his example ; they 
all complied, and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, not one of them had occasion to 
trouble me from illness. 

The remedy I gave was — one drachm 
of nitrous acid, (not nitric, that has foiled 
me) one ounce of peppermint water, or 
camphor mixture, and forty drops of tinc- 
ture of opium. A fourth part every three 
or four hours in a cupful of thin gruel. 
The belly should he covered with a sue* 
cession of hot cloths, dry ; bottles of hot 
water to the feet, if they can be obtained ; 
constant and small sippings of finely 
strained gruel, or sago, or tapioca ; no 
spirit — no wine — no fermented liquors till 
quite restored.** 

If our readers will refer to the Asktlic 
Journal fur Jan. 1828, vol.xxv. p.108, they 
will find a prescription for the cholera 
morbus, which was found very efi*ecti|al. at 
Madras. 


EMIGRATION OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 

A number of Chelsea Out- Fbosioners 
are about to emigrate to Van Djemeii's 
Land, and to the United States. Those 
who wish to emigrate are furnished with 
instructions and different papers from the 
Commissioners* Office, and on quitting 
tills country, two years* pension is paid 
them, after deducting the freight. On ar- 
riving at their destination, another two 
years' (full) pension is paid them : after 
which all future claims on the British Go^ 
vernment for their past services terminate. 
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It is understood that- a certain portion of 
land will bo allotted to each man in Van 
Diemen's Land. The charge made upon 
each Individual proceeding to Van Die- 
men's Land is 35/. including a limited 
portion of provisions. The charge made 
to the Unit^ States is from 4/. to 51. with- 
out provisions. — London Paper. 

INVASION OF PERSIA BY THE KHIVA NS. 

Orenburg, March 7.— We learn that the 
Khan of Khiva has assembled 20, OCX) Us- 
becks and Karakalpaks, for the purpose of 
invading the Persian provinces. The last 
attempt of this kind made by the Khivans 
was fatal to them, for of 300,000 men sent 
into Persia, scarcely one-third returned, 
and these in a miserable condition: the 
rest were carried off by tlic cholera mor- 
bus. The only object of the Khivans is to 
get slaves for their agriculture.— liussian 
Paper, 

THE EAKL OF MUMSTER. 

It is very generally reported, that the 
Carl of Munster is destined to succeed 
Lord W. Bentinck as Governor- General 
of India.-— il/orn/ng Ilcndd, 

MR .J . O. MORRIS. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, Mr. J. Carnac Morris, of the Board 
of Superintendence of the College of Fort 
St. George, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES. 
(serving in the east.) 

Ath Lt. Dragu, (at Bombay). Assist. Surg. John 
Graves from 38th F., to be assist, surg., v. F. G. 
Walbran., who rets, on h.p. 48th F. {5 Apr. 31) ; 
Comet G. C. Dalbiac to be licut., v. McCaffery 
dec., and Cornet M. McDonough, from depOt a 
Maidstone, to be comet, v. Dalbiac (both 10 
May) I P. B. Nesbitt to be comet by purch., v. 
Anstey who retires (17 May). 

13IA Lt, Droga. (at Madras). Lieut T. E. Wcl- 
by, from 86th F., to be lleut, v. Neville, whoexch. 
(14 Oct. 30) : Lieut. Jas. Boalth, from h.p. 28d L. 
Ulr., to be lieut, v. II. Elton, who exch. (19 Apr. 
31) t Cornet T. G. Durdin to be licut. by parch., 

V. .Wettierall prom. (3 May) i Comet R. Hacfcett 
to be lleut by purch., v. Ogllvieprom. (4 May); 
J. E.Bradshawto becomet by purch., v. Ilackctt 
(4 do.) I Eds. J. H. Gray, from Ifith F., tobecor* 
net by purch., v. Durdin prom. (17 May). 

8d Foot (at Bombay). Lleut. P. Grehan, from 2d 

W. I. regt., to be lleut, v. E. L. Daniell, who re- 
tires on h.p. 7th W.I.TCgt (17 May). 

adfbot (in Bengal). £. M. Clarke, tobeens., 
V. Ludley, who resigns (£0 Oct. 30). 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Lieut C. S. Barker, from 
h.p., to be lieut., v. W. II. Hill, who exch. (17 
May). 

IdtA Foot (In Bengal). Ens. H. Wade to be 
lieuti, V. .Chambre dec. (9 Aug. 30) ; Ens. H. T. 


Uutchlns,from 14th F., to be ens., v. Spread, who. 
exch. (88 Oct 30) ; Thos. Sewell to be ens., v. 
White, whose app. has not taken place (18 Apr. 
31) : Geo. King to be ens., v. Wade prom. (13 do.) 

14th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. R. D. Spread, from 
13th F., to be ens., v. Hutchins, who exch. (28 
Oct. 30). 

Kkli Foot (in Bengal). Ens. F. Fairtlough, to be 
lleut, V. O’Dwyer dec. (21 Aug. 30) i Ena. John 
Bruce to be licut, v. Whitaker who retires (18 
Apr. 31) ; Sir W. Ogilvie, hart, to be ens., v. Ur- 
quhart dec. (11 Apr. 31) ; W. R. L. Bennett to be 
ens., V. Bruce (18 Apr.). 

17th Foot (in N.S. Wales). Assist. Surg. James 
Smith, from h.p. 29th F., to be assist, surg., v. 
Fraser dec. (10 May). 

2(kk Foot (in Bengal). Lieut P* P. Neville, from 
13th L. Drags., to be lleut, v. Welby, who exch. 
(14 Oct .31). 

.31»r Foot (in Bengal). Ens. T. Pender to be 
lieut, v. Booth dec. ; and P. T. R. White to be 
ens., V. Pender (both 1 Aug. 3(») ; Gen. Sir Henry 
Wardc. K.C.ll., from C8th F., to be col., v, Gen. 
the Earl of Muigrave dec. (13 Apr. .31 ). 

3(kA Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. Jas. Ro- 
l)crtson, from h.p. 4.5th F., to be assist, surg., v. 
Graves, npp. to 4th L. Dr. (5 Apr. 31). 

39rA Foot (in N. S. Wales). M. G. Nixon to he 
ens. (3 Apr. 31). 

40rA Foot (at Bombay). Staff Assist. Surg. J. 
Archibald to be assist, surg., v. J. L. Hartwell, 
whose app. has not taken place (0 Apr. 31) ; J. S. 
Wood to be ens., v. Alsop dec. (12 Apr. 31) ; J. J* 
Morris to be ens., v.Wood app. to 48th F. (3 May) t 
Staff Surg. John Ramsay, from h.p., to be surg., 
V. Wm. Jones who rets, on h.p. (10 May). 

41«rr Foot (at Madras). Lieut. P. Brown to be 
capt., V. Dawson dec. (18 Aug. 30) ; Ens. Win. 
Morris to be lieut., v. Boultbee dec. (23 May 30) ; 
Ens. A. Fry to be licut., v. Smith dec. (8 Aug. .30); 
Ens. Wm. May to be lieut., v. Browne prom. (18 
Aug. .30) ; John Lawrie to he ens., v. Morris (2.3 
May 30) ; Geo. MontiKambert to be ens., v. Fry (11 
Apr. 31) ; Robt. Butler to be ens., v. May (12 Apr* 
31) ; Staff Surg. Alex. Hamilton, from h.p., to 
he surg., v. T. M. Perrott, who exch, (12 do) ; 
Capt. John ■W'ethcrall, from h.p., to he capt., v. 
A. H. Maclean, who exch., rec. dif. (17 May). 

44th Fmt (in Bengal). Lieut. W. B. Scott to be 
capt., v. Andrews dec. (12 Apr. 31); Ens. John 
Pennington to be licut., v. Scott prom.; Ens. W. 
G. White, from 48(h F., to be ens., v. Penning- 
ton I Lieut. A. W. Cray to he adj., v. Scott prom, 
(all 3 May). 

45th Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. W. H. Butler to be 
capt., v. Archer prom. (3 Ajir. .31) ; En8.M. Mello 
to be licut. by purch., v. Butler prom. ; and J. I. 
Oakley to be ens. by purch., v. Mello (both 26 
Apr.) ; Lieut H. W. Magee, from 30th F., to be 
lieut, v. Craik app. to 70th F. (10 May). 

4&h Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. D. Stewart to be 
capt., V. Edwards dec. ; and Ens. Jas. Campbell 
to be lieut, v. Stuart (both 1 Apr. 31) ; J. G. 
Ferns to be ens., v. Campbell prom. (3 May). 

4Sth Foot (at Madras). G.W. White to be ens., v. 
Campbell, app. to 49th F. (12 Apr. 31) : Ens. J. S. 
Wood, from 40th F., tobeens., v. White app. to 
84th F. (3 May) ; Capt. W. J. Campbell, from h.p. 
82d F., to be capt, v. Agnew prom. (17 May). 

4dth Foot (in Bengal). Capt. G. Pasley, from 1st 
F., to be capt., v. Coote, whoexch. (14 Oct30)k 
Lleut. Wm. Pitman, from 39th F., to%e capt, v. 
Leith dec. (18 Apr. 31) ; Ens. J. b. I^siuiis to he 
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n«it, V. Fleming dec. (fia Sept. 3D): Ena. John 
Malcolm to belieat.» ▼. Mathew dec. <27 do.) ; Eat. 
Colin Campbell, firom 48th F., to beena., v. Den- 
nla (11 Apr. 31) : H. Rainey to be ena., v. Malcolm 
(12 do.) ; Lieut. T. S. Reignolds to be capt. by 
purch., V. Ball prom. ; Ena. A. Marshall to be 
lleut. by purch., v. Reignolds; and H. Routh to 
be ens. by purch., v. Marshall (all 28 Apr.) 

STith Fwt (at Madras). Ens. John llomcr to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Logan, prom. : Ens. T. A. He- 
riot to be lieut. by purch., v. Palmer prom. ; T. De 
HavlUand to be ens. by purch., v. Horner; and 
Geo. Greene to be ens. by purch., v. Heriot (all 5 
Apr. 31). 

57 th Foot (in N. S. Wales). MaJ. H. R. Hartley 
to be lieut. col. by purch., v. Shadforth who re- 
tires; Capt. P. Aubin to be major by purch., v 
Hartley ; Lieut. Thos. Shadforth to be capt. by 
purch., V. Aubin: and Ens. Wm. Tranter to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Shadforth (all 12 Apr. 31 ) ; Ens. 
F. J. T. Hutchinson, from 74th F., to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Putnam who retires (17 May) ; F. H. 
Worsley, firom R. Mil. Col., to be ens. by purch., 
V. Tranter prom. (3 May). 

Gist Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. 11. Vicars to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Hey land prom.; and C. F. Mayne to 
be ens. by purch., v. Vicars (both 12 Apr. 31). 

62d{FMOt (at Madras). Ens. 11. Cooiicr to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Baynes, who retires ; and H. 
Jackson to be ens. by purch., v. Cooper (both 5 
Apr. 31). 

72d Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Lieut. Col. T. 
F. Wade, fromh.p., to be lieut. col., v. Arbuthnot, 
app. to 90th F. (17 May). 

82d Foot (in Mauritius). Capt. E. G. Stokes, 
from h.p., to be capt., v. C. Mortimer, who exch. 
(12 Apr. 31). 

Ce,vton Regt. Lieut. John Hewitt, from h.p. of 
Dillon’s Regt., to be lieut., v. Keogh prom. (5 Apr. 
31); 2d-Lieut. S. N. Burriss to be Ist-lieut. by 
purch., V. Delaney prom.; and R. E. Wilmot 
Hortontobe2d-lleut. by purch., v. Burriss (both 
3 May). 

Utuiltached. — Brev. Maj. E. (?. Archer, from 43th 
F., to Ije major of infantry without purch. ; Lieut. 
John Palmer, from -Wth F., to capt. t>f inf. by 
purch. ; Lieut. Robert Logan, from 35th F., to be 
ditto by ditto (all 3 Apr. 31); Lieut. J. R. Hey- 
land, from Gist F., to be capt. of inf., by purch. 
(12 Apr.); Capt. W. H. Ball, ftom 4!Jth F., to lie 
major of ipf. by purch. i28 Apr.) ; Lieuts. John 
Wetheraliand J. G. Ogilvie, from l.'ith L.Dr., to 
be capts. of inf. by purch. ; Lieut. O. Delaney, 
from Ceylon regt., to be ditto by ditto (ail 3 
May) ; Brev. Mai. Jas. Agnew, from 4Hth F., to be 
major of inf. without purch. (I7 May). 

To lie Fixtra Aides-de-Camp to hin MajflMtt/, with 
rank of Odotiet in the Lieut, (kil. Arch. 

Campbell. 4Cth F.; Brev. Lieut. Col. T. Light- 
foot, h.p. 4Gth (both G May 31). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivah, 

AprtXVh H.C.S. Reliance, Timins, from China 
IM Dec. I off the Wight.— 28. Wl/iom JSrneef, 
Veening, ftom Batavia ; off the W ight.— 29. Hebe, 
Dougflas, from Mauritius 3()th Dec. ; at Graves- 
cntD— 20. Apollo, Steur, from Batavia ; off Dover 
(for Antwerp).— 29. Agnea, Mullens, from Singa- 
pore 20th OcU, and Cape 27th Jan.; off Ply- 
mouth.*-^ David Jjpon, Barry, from Batavia 
20th Dec,: off* Falmouth (for Antwerp): —39. 
Morodltk, Fullerton, from Singapore 17th Dec., 
and Cape 14th Fah ; at Gravesend.— jfas^ 1. Riw- 
btmrih qaetfr, Buttandiaw, from Bengal 4th Jan. ; 
at Lttdp Maenaghtm, Pope, from Ben- 

galOT Dec., MadiasM Jan,, and Cape24fh Feb. ; 
off vEitefrmouth.<*-l. Mary and Jane, Winter, 
from^lMiuilids 8th Jan., and Cape 6th Feb. off; 
Haatiiytwfr^argaref, Riddle, from Mauritius 


14th Jan., and Cape 13th Feb. ; off the Wight.— 
1. Egyptian, Sanderson, from . Mauritius 29th 
Dec., and Cape 25th Jan. ; off Falmouth.— 2. 
Orynthia, Rlxon, from Singapore 18th Dec. : at 
Gravesend. — 2. Anna Maria, Blakester, from 
Mauritius 2d Dec.; off Falmouth.— 2. Lotua, 
Wilson, from Bengal 9th Nov., and Cwe 25th 
Jan.; at Greenock.— 4. John Woodall, Thomi>- 
son, from Bengal IGth Dec. ; at Liverpool.— 4. 
Portland, Miller, from Bengal 15th Dec. ; at Deal 
—4. Alfred, Flint, from Madras 15th Jan. ; off 
Torbay.— 4. Sicilian, Langley, from Cm 25th 
Jan.; at Liverimol.— 41. John Biggar, McBeath, 
from Manilla ; at Gravesend.-^). Tyne, Browne, 
from Mauritius 18th Jan. ; at Deal.— 6. Ctorinda, 
Carew, from Cape 8th Jan. ; at Deal.— 5. ComtotUl, 
Bell, from Bengal 12th Jan. ; off Portsmouth.— 
3. Attaa, Hunt, from Mauritius 20th Jon., and 
Cape 16th Feb. ; off Portsmouth.-^. H.C.S. Bari 
of Bnlearraa, Broughton, from China 6th Jan. ; 
off Portland.— 3. H.C.S. Gm>rg« theFourth,Baxtoyi, 
from China 13th Jan. ; off Portland.— 5. Mulgrave, 
Turner, from Mauritius 11th Jan. ; off Falmouth. 
— fi. Manliua, Johnston, from Batavia 1st Dec., 
and Singapore 28th do. ; at Deal. — 7* Eii^inaUme, 
Aldham, from Bengal 18th Dec., and Madras 8th 
Jan.; at Gravesend. — 7^ French ships Nancy, 
Guezoiac, from Bengal 2l8t Jan. ; and La Gange, 
Gallais, from ditto 3Dth Jan. ; both at Bordeaux. 
—8. Malctdm, Eyles, from Bengal 12th Jan. ; at 
Gravesend.— 8. Lady Rafflea, Tucker, from Bom- 
bay 27th Dec., Goa 1st Jan., and Cape 2Gth Feb. ; 
at Gravesend.— 8. Recovery, Chapman, from Ben- 
gal 4th Jan.: off Portland.— 4). FUnn, Philipson, 
from Mauritius 25th Jan. ; at Plymouth.— A St. 
George, Wills, from Bengal 9th Jan. ; at Liver- 

S ool. — 8. NUhariale, Christian, from Singapore 
lith Oct.; off Margate. — 9. Nereua (American), 
from Batavia 3th F^. ; off the Wighh— 11. John 
Heyes, Worthington, from Bengal 2d Jan. ; at 
LivertHiol. — 12. AM Gotver, Williams, from Mau- 
ritius 27th Jan. ; off Penryn.- 14. Science, Saun- 
tiers, from Van Diemen's Land 24th Nov. and 
Rio de Janeiro ; at Scilly.— 18. H. C. S. Canning, 
Baylis, from China 11th Jan., and Cape 17th 
March ; off Plymouth.— 20. H. C. S. Sir David 
Ward, from China 10th Jan.; off Falmouth. 
—22. H.C.S. LordLowlher, Fowler, from China 
13th Jan. ; off Dartmouth.— 22. Courier, Palmer, 
from Cape 3d March ; at Deal.— 23. AmetiaWilaon, 
Allen, from Mauritius 20th Jan., and Cape 12th 
March ; off Hastings.— 2.3. Marquia of Huntly, 
Ascough, from New South Wales 24th Dec. ; off 
l*ortsmouth. — 2.3. French ship Irma, Luco, from 
Bengal 2Gth Jan.; at Havre (with, indigo).— 24, 
James, Hamilton, from Cape ; in the Channel.— 
2G. Castle Huntly, Drummond, from China 26th 
Dec.; off Penzance. 

Departures. 

April 26 . Jane, Balgrle, for Van Diemen’s Lari 
(with convicts) ; from Cove of Cork. — ^28. Courier, 
Todd, from Cape; for Liverpool.— 28 . Joanna, 
Miller, for Mauritius ; from Greenock. — 20 . Idt- 
nach, Driscoll, for Mauritius and Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth.— 29 . Ctnaar, Watt, for Bengal ; from 
Deal (7th May from Torbay).— Afajs^ 1. Gipaey, 
Highat, for Bombay ; from Liverpool. — 2. H.C.S. 
Scaleby Cmtle, Hillman, for Chvaa; from Deal 
(7th from Torbay). — 2. Lady Gordon, Bamer, for 
Cape, Batavia, Manilla, dec. ; from Liverpool.— 
4. H. C. S. Bombay, Kellaway, for China; from 
Deal.— 6. H. C. S. Lowther Castle, Harria, for 
China; from Deal.— 6. H.C.S. WinOkelasa, Burt, 
for China; from Deal (obliged to put into Cove of 
Cork on 11th, leaky ; and since surveyed, and 
found unfit to prosecute the vewage). — 7- St, Hs- 
lena, Tait, for Cime; from Deal.— 8. Madras, 
Beach, for Madras; from Deal. — 8. Majesties Law- 
son, for Bombay: (from Liverpool. — 8. Neptune, 
Whittleton, for Bombay; from Greenock.-^. 
H.C.S. Minerva, Probyn, for Madras and Bengal 
from Deal. — ^0. JoAn Craig, Lawson, for Mau- 
ritius; from Deal. — 11. Margaret, Taylor, for 
Cape; frgm Liverpool. — 11. Prinix Regent, Mal- 
lard, forN. S. Wales; from Deal.— 13. Edmond 
Caatle, Calms, for Batavia, Singapore, and Ma- 
nilla ; from Liverpool.— 14. Duke of JjOnedster, 
Hannay, for Bengal; from Liverpool.— 17. La- 
Bale Alliance, Arkcoll, for Madras and Boigal ; 
fromDeaL— 19. Frances Ann, Ramsay, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal; from Liverpool.— 20 . James 
Pattison, Grote, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Portsmouth.— 21. Brilliant, Hopton, for V. D. 
Land ; from' Deal.— 22. Anthony, Headley, for 
Cape and Mauritius ; from Deal,— 22, Eliza Jane, . 
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Findlay* for Cape} fmm Deal.~22. St!pplngs» 
Freeman* for Mauritius and Ceylon ; from Deal. 
—83. Rnpal George, Wilson, for Bombay ; from 
DeaL— Finsper* Brown, for Bombay; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Ln/fj/ Mncnaghten, from (Calcutta: Mrs. 
Minrhin ; Mrs. ('apt. Thompson; Miss Minrhin; 
James Minchin, Esq., barrister: R. II. Hu;;hes, 
Esq., B.(\S. ; two Masters Minchin; Master 
Welshman. — From Madras: Mrs. Roy; Mrs. 
Dowson ; Mrs. McNeill ; Mrs. Wilkinson ; Miss 
Jarrett; Miss Vauf^han ; two Misses Roy; two 
Misses Chase; two Misses McNeill; Hev. Dr. 
Roy, senior chaplain ; E. J. Gascoigne, Km. ; 
Capu Dowson, II.M. H!)th regt. ; Lieu** Horrailatle, 
4th Lt. Cav.; Lieut. Graham. II.M. lliUh regt. ; 
Mr. John Jarrett; Master Dowson; two Ma.stcrs 
McNeill: two Masters ('ipuiinerer ; Miister Wil- 
kinson. — <Dr. Urquhart, >1. M. 4dth regt. ; and 
Capt. H. Gregory, Madras Artillery, died at sea.) 

Per John Hayee, from (’alcutta (arrivctl at Li- 
verpool) : Mr. aud Mrs. Kemp, and servant: Mr. 
ana Mrs. Forbe, and the Misses Forbe, and ser- 
vant: Mr. V. B. Simpson ; Mr. John Rose; Mr. 
M. Wilson: Mr. T. McKillar. 

Per Stm George, from Calcutta (arrived at Li- 
verpool) : Mrs. Holmes and three children; Mrs. 
Garrett and three children ; Mrs. Taylor ; Mrs. 
McKinnon; Mrs. Howell: the Rev. Professor 
Holmes, Bishop’s C’ollege, (’alcutta; H. Howell, 
Esq., free merchant; Dr. Hall, (l.M. Jd Butfs ; 
Mrs. Kelly and a native woman, servants. 

Per Meredith, from Singapore ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter, and child. 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal (arrived 
April 27) : Mrs. Molony ; Mrs. Stock : Holt 
McKen/le, Esq., civil service ; Col. G. Fielding, 
Bengal Cavalry ; Capt. J. R. Stock ; ('apt. Arch- 
bold, Bengal (Jiavalry ; Fraser Smith, Esq., mer- 
ehant; Masters C. Molony, Nicholson, and two 
McKenaie ; four servants. 

Per JL C. 5. Relianee, from China : CoLHetzlcr* 
C.B., Bengal Artillery; Mr. and Mrs. Carnegy 
and child, from Penang ; Mrs. Powsey ; Mr. An- 
drews, from St. Helena. 

Per Roxburgh Otstle, from Bengal : Mr. and 
Mrs. Plgou aiid four children; Col. Delamain, 
C.B., Bengal Infantry ; Lieut.Col. Taylor, ditto ; 
Capt. Scott, Bengal Cavalry; Capt, Wheeler, 
ditto; Mrs. Wheeler and two children; Lieut. 
Hamilton; Lieut. Scott; Lieut. Watson, li.M. 
14th regt,; Ens. Wilder; Mrs. Drew (widow) and 
two children ; Master Ross ; Miss Plowdcn ; fifty 
invalids li.M. 14th regt. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Wil- 
liams; Mrs. Naylor; Col. Sir Edw. Miles, C.B., 
li.M. 89th regt. ; Mr. Dalzcll, Madras civil ser- 
vice; Col. Garrard, Madras Engineers; Major 
Scott, 29th Madras N.l. ; Major Richie, 40tli do. ; 
Capt. Watson, 4th do. ; Capt. Taylor, H.M.89tli 
regt.; Capt. Dowdall, ditto; Adj. Naylor, ditto; 
Dr. Stevenson* ditto; Lieut. Chaproinere, ditto ; 
Ens. Crif&Uu, ditto; Ens. Bayntum, ditto: Ens. 
Hay. ditto : Ens. Fleetwood, Madras N.l. ; Mr. 
Bnme; Miss C. Scott; Miss A. Williams ; three 
Misses Naylor; Misses Stevenson, Oliver, Carey, 
and Richards; two Masters Williams; Master 
Naylor; three servants: 112 non-commissioned 
ofOian and privates of H.M. R9th regt. ; 16 sol- 
diers* wives ; 18 children of ditto. 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal: Sir Fred. Hamil- 
ton, Bengal civil service; Lady Hamilton; Lady 
Ryan; Mr. R. Hamilton, Bengal civil service; 
Mr. J. G. Gordon ; Mrs. Gordon ; Mrs. Wlnllc; 
Lieut. Walker. H.M. Ifith Lancers ; Mrs. Walker ; 
Lieut. Blood, H.M. Kith Lancers ; Lieut. Provan, 
ditto; Dr. Agnew, Bengal N.L; Mrs, Amew ; 
Lieut. Fostcrhaln. 3d Bengal I,.C. ; Llnit. Carey, 

M N.L; Lieut. Guthrie, Bengal Lngmoers; 

imsden* cadet; Miss F. Walker: Masters 
Carnegy* two Gordon, two Wintle, and two 
Wo<^; Misses Agnew and Cargeny ; nine ser- 
vants. 

H. C- $• EaPl ofBalcarrae, from St. Helma : 
two soldiers; two women. 

Per H. C. S. George IVth, from St. Helena ; Mrs. 
Solomon ; Miss Bryan ; Matter Wm. Solomon ; 
several soldiers. 

Per Lady Rajftes, from Bombay : Mrs. De la 
Asiat. Jour. N. S. Vor,. 5. No. 18. 


Motte : Mrs. Pickering ; Mrs. Campbell ; Mrs. 
Payne; Mrs. Bulkeley; Mrs. Stevenson; Mrs. 
Wells; Mrs. Hughes; Miss Adams ; Gen. Sir 
Lionel Smith, K.C.B. ; Major Pickering ; Major 
Campbell ; Dr. Mi^ore; CTapt. Hughes ; Capt. 
Wells; Lieut. Bower; Lieut. Bevon ; Lieut. 
Jesse ; Masters Godfrey, two Pickering, two Ste- 
venson, and Johnson; Misses Dela liiotte, three 
Bulkeley, Pickering, Stevenson, and Johnson. 

Per Portland, from Bengal : Capt. L’Estrango 
(H.M. 14th regt.), and family: Capt. Iligginkot- 
hain : Kiis. Campbell ; two children. 

Per Klphinjitone, from Bengal and Moilras : Mrs. 
Dickson: Mrs. Robarts, wife of Mr. Robarts, 
civil service; Mrs. Col. Bolders; Mrs. Maj.Smlth; 
Mrs. C. E. Smith ; Mrs. Woodford ; Col. W. 
Dickson, (’.B.. Madras (Javalry ; Capt. Morrison, 
Madras Infantry; Lieut. Roberts; Lieut. Gordon ; 
Lieut. Edwards, li.M. 40th re/^t. ; Lieut. Down* 
Madras Cavalry ; Mr. Woodlord, assist.surg. ; 
Ens. Baylcy, H.M. 40th regt. ; ten children. 

Per Malcohn, from Bengal: Mrs. Woollen, wife 
of W. Woolltai, Esq., (’.S. ; Mrs. Holmes; Mrs, 
('hi Id; Capt. Thos. Frobisher, Nagpore Horse 
Artillery : Capt. .S. Enderby, li.M. Idin L.^ncers; 
Capt. Geo. Holmes, 7th B.N.I. ; Dr. F. K. Child* 
Bengal pstab. ; Lieut. E. C. Lynch, H.M. 14th 
Foot; Ens. J. It. Lloyd, ditto; J. Frobisher, 
Esq ; Jas. Hales, Esq. ; Mrs. I'ibbs; Masters En- 
derby, Child, two Strong, two Woollen, two 
Holmes, Tibbs, and three Straflord; Misses 
Woollen. Enderby, and Slratrorii ; five servants ; 
49'mcn H.M. 14th Foot ; four children. 

Per Seicnee, from V. ,D. l^and ; Dr. Grove ; 
Mrs. Showell; Mr. Nicholson and three children. 

Per H.C.S. Canning, from China: Jolm Reeves, 
Esq.; N. Dunn, Esq.; Capt. Poole; Master 
Davis. — From the Cai>e ; Mrs. Wynch and child ; 
Mrs. Cunningham and four children ; Miss Pattle 
and infant sister ; Mrs. Reitz and four children; 
Capt. John I.yons, U.N. ; Capt. Win. Cunning- 
ham ; Mr. Reitz ; Mr. Edson. 

Per IT. C. S. Sir David Scott, from China: John 
Mac Vicar, Esq. 

Per H. S. Lord Lowthor, from ('hina : Mr. 
W. Spooner, late Company’s butler at Canton.— 
From St. Helena: the Rev. Jas. Boys. 

Per Martiui/f Huntley, from N. S. Wales : Dr. 
Cook, R.N.; Dr, Carlisle, ditto; Dr. Martin, 
ditto ; Dr. Roberts, ditto. 

Per Mary and Jane, from Mauritius : Mr, Bos- 
quet. 

Per Hecomy, from Bengal : Mrs. Taylor; Mrs. 
Graham and live children. Col. Thoriifiill, Capt. 
McKenzie, Lieut. Maxwell, and Adj. Gmliain, 
all of H.M. 14th regt. ; Lieut. Foster, «th Ca- 
valry ; Lieut. limes. Artillery ; John Allan, Esq. 
Kepented. 

Per Protector, from Bengal: Col. 9|hpson; 
Mrs. Simpson ; Maj. Gen. MacCoomb ; Mrs. 
Campbell; Lieut. Wilson ; Major James; Lieut. 
Jenkms; Ens. Barry. 

Per J^dy Kennnway, from Bengal ; Mrs. McDo- 
nald ; Miss Alport; Miss Watt; Capt. Whitney; 
Lieut. Montgomery; Lieut. Eustace; Master 
Brae; sc venty-five soldiers; eight wuincii* four- 
teen children ; one invalid. 

Per Igidy Fever/tham, from Bombay : Maj.Gen. 
Fitzgerald ; M.'ijor Sykes, Majer Kelso ; Dr. Law- 
rcncc: Mrs. Fitzgerald ; Mrs. Splllcr ; Mrs. Orr 
and three children ; Mrs. Otty and child. 

Per Ltrd llungerford, from Bengal : Mrs. 
Grant; Mrs. Lockett and two children; Mrs. C.D. 
Russell and five children ; Mrs. Wm. Palmer and 
two children ; Mrs. Low Is and child ; Mrs. Dun- 
kin and child; Mr. H. Newnham, Bengal C.S. : 
Mr. Jos. Money, ditto ; Mr. R. Grant, and Capt. 
1.0W, from Madras ; Misses ('unningham, two 
Bushby, and two .Armstrong ; Masters MacGregor, 
Reid, and two Vibart ; Capt. Lc Strange in charge 
of invalids. (Mr. Lewis, Capt. Blair, and Capt. 
Burroughs, for the Cape.) 

Per Jamre Sibbald, from Bengal : Mn. Drum- 
mond, child, and servant ; CapL and Mrs. Aske, 
and child ; Capt. and Mrs. Peach ; Col. Walker, 
N.l. : Mrs. Dauell and two children ; Capt. and 
Mrs. MaeDougall and servant ; Col. Trwrott ; 
Lieut. Grant, In charge of invalids ; Lleet, Okl- 
field; Capt. Jackson ; Capt. Cole; Mast^ Ander- 
son ; Capt . Steward ; Mr. Tod, . Madras C. S. ; 
Dr. Hamilton, N.L 

(Q) 
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PASSKNGEKS TO INDIA. 

Vtfi’ JI.e.S. Sailefjjf CastU^ for China . Mr. Tl««. 
Pereira, returning to Macao s Mr. Win. Sperrie, 
reluming to Anjicr; thirteen Chinese seamen re- 
turning to Canton. 

pL*/* if. C. S. Minerva^ for Madras : Mrs. A. C. 
lludloston; Mrs. Eli/. Grant; Miss Isabella C’oii'- 
way; Miss M. Mackenzie ; Patrick Grant, Esi|., 
civil service ; W. Dowesdale, Esq., ditto ; Messrs. 
F. N. Maltby and Arthur Cole, writers ; Mr. 
Jas. Cooke, assist, surgeon. — For Bernal : ^ Mrs. 
Lowther: Mrs. Voiiiig; Mrs. Vcis; Miss S. M. 
Matthews; Miss L. (ioiililshury : Miss .1. M. 
Young; Miss A. M. Gwatkin (a child); Lieut. 
Col. J. V. Ilapor, Bengal Inf. ; Cap!. Christie, 
H.M. .Id niifls; (’apt. Wm. Iluckiey, .'»th L.(\; 
Messrs. C. Baikes, C. J. 11. Graham, IT. Ather- 
ton, E.Ii.t’. Monckton, II. Tucker, aiidM.P. 
Edgeworth, writers; Mr. C. Martyn ; Messrs. 
J. G. Vos, H. J. Brassey, and It. IMiillipsou, 
assist. surgeons ; Messrs, .i. Turner and J. Scott, 
free merchants ; seven servants. 

Ptir JamcH l^ttistm, for Madras and Bengal ; 
Mrs. H.arris; Mr, and Mrs. Kerr; Miss Harris; 
Miss McDonald; Miss Jackson; Mr. :uid Mrs. 
James; Capt. Gregory ; Mrs. French ; Mr. Dick; 
Mrs. ('oo))cr ; Mr. D’llavillard ; Mr. and Mrs. 
llcynolds; Capt. Talxir; l^lcut. W'alker; Mr. 
Morris; Mr. Roper; Mr. J. Smith; Mr. C. 
Smith; Dr. Madden. 


BIRTHS, MAUllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIllTHS. 

Am'il 20. At Early Rank Cottage, Perth, the lady 
of Colonel Farquhar, of a still-lKirn infnnf. 

24. At Putney-heath, the lady of (Japt. Basil 
Hail, R.N., of adaughter. 


MAUllIAGES. 

AprU.Sn. At Plymouth, the Rev. Artliur Invin 
Frith, son of the late Colonel A. Frith, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, t<i CJcorgina, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. (joo. Woiilfe, 
R.I^., C.B., of Hampton Place, Plymouth. 

At Kilmarnock, Lieut. David (’arstahs, of 
the Hon. K. 1. Company’s (ith regt, light infantry, 
to Janet, eUkst ilaughter of Wm. W’allace, Esip, 
of Hawket Park. 

3/tfi/IO. At Muirficki, iie.ir Inverness, Capt. J. 
W. Robcrdeaii, of the Bengal (.'avalry, to Eliza 
Raiicr, second daugliler of Arthur Cooper, F.sq., 
solicitor in Inveriies.s. 

— At St. J.imes’s t’hurch, Gerard Edward Van 
HeythgMfMi, Esq., of the 24th regt. Mon. E. I. 
Compaq’s service, to Zillah, eldest daughter of 
T. L. Holt, Esq., of Lewer Bedford lUace, Rus- 
sell Square. 

IB. At Great Wigston, Leicestershire, II. 
Baddcley, Esc;., (Captain in the Hon. E. I. t?oin- 
pany’s service, Maaras i«tablishinent, to Anne, 
youngest dauglitcT of the late John Clarke, Esq., 
of the former \ilacc. 

— At St. Mary's, Lamlieth, Mr. S. Peto, of the 
Verk Road, to Mary, eldest daughter of T. 1). 
Grisseil, Esq., of Montpellier, South Lamtietli. 

21. At Poole, Major E. M. AVoo<l, I4th regt. 
Bombay N I.. to Mary Ann, youngest daughter of 
John Durant, Esq., ot the former place. 

Lately* At St. Giles’s in the Fields, Chns. H. 
White, Esq.» of the 8th Bengal L.C., to (feorgiaiia 
Jubilee, fourth daughter of Sir Wm. C. Bagshawe, 
of the Oaks, in the county of Derby, and of the 
city of Bath. 

— At Cheltenham, Colonel T. Stewart, of the 
Madras army, to Mias Campbell, of Glendaruail, 
Argyleahire. 


Jon. 19. At sea, on board the ship iMdi/ Mac- 
naOiten, on the passage from India, Dr. Alex. 
W&£trr, of H.M. 4Gth regt., aged 28. 

10. At sea, on board the shin tjadp Mac- 
• e from India, (5apt. H. Gre- 


9& AI^ sea, on board the 


_ _ i the ship Nanejf, bound 

from Cal<nittato Bordeaux. James Carnegie, Esq., 


jun., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Bengal civil 

service. 

April 2. At Enfield, near London, John Abcr- 
iicthy, Eaq. F.R.S., the celebrated surgeon. 

(i. At Whitehall, near Glasgow, in consequence 
of the wounds which he receiveil at the battle of 
Argaiim, in the East-Indies, in James Donald, 
Es<j., formerly captain and paymaster of II. M. 
94tn regiment. 

22. At Wilmount Cottage, Wexford, Capt. 
Richard Ki-Ily, late of the .'>4th regiment. 

2.3. At Naples, after a short illness, Michael 
Keating, Esq., aged 7^> formerly collector of the 
revenues in India. 

24. At Apsicy-House, after a lingering illness, 
the Duchess of VVeliington. 

27. At ills house in ISouthampton-row, James 
Pattison, Esq., in thediUh year of his age, and 
late one Of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. 

2!i. Rear-Admiral George Sayer, C. B., in his 
S8tli year. 

3().*Briuailii:r-Gcn. Sir Samuel Bcnthani,K.S.G., 
in his 78tn year, late inspector of naval works, and 
civil areliiiect and engineer of the navy. 

Map 2. At Bath, ageddf), John Hall, Esq., of 
Grosvenor Place, late of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
East-Indies. 

— At B.-ith, ageil 77 * Mra. Coales, widow of 
Philip (;;oales, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

— Vice- Admiral Sir W'..Tohnst one IIoiH?, G.C.H. 

3. At 'riverton, in the (»th year of her .agO’, 
Applies, second daughter of the late David Malcolm, 
Esq., of Bombay. 

4. At her house in Harley Street, In her Gf8h 
year, the Viscountess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte, 
widow of the immortal Nelson. 

— In his A'kl year. Colonel James Nicol, of the 
East-] ndia Company’s service, many years adju- 
tant-general of the llengal army. 

8. At hia iioiise, in Dorset Square, George Pater- 
son, E.KK, late deputy accountant-general to the 
East-India (’ompany. 

— At his liouse. Regency Square, Brighton, 
Lieut. Col. AVin. S. Pryor, late or the Bengal na- 
tive infantry. 

— In his (Wlh year, Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, 
K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue, and M.P. for Rei- 
gate. His death was occasioned by the upsetting 
of a boat, in which the admiral, two captains of 
the iloyui Navy (Bradby and Young), and another 
person w'erc, in a sudden squall of wind near tire 
mouth of the Southampton water, when all i>c- 
rished. 

7. At Willing, in Kent, Lieut. Col. Bunco, 
formerly of H.M. 24th regt. of light dragoons. 

11. Richard Groom, Esq., of Great Surry Street, 
and of Biudng I.ane. 

21. At the East-India Company’s Military Se- 
minary at Addiscombe, in his 17th year, Gen tlcmaH 
Cadet William Paterson, eldest son of Capt. Wnu 
Paterson, B.N. Judge in Newfoundland. 

In the steam-packet, oif Swansea, 
when.ail on board perished, Maj. Gen. McLeod, 
C.B. 'I'his oiiicLT served at the Ca}>e of Good 
Hope in and was present in the three actions, 
and at many skirmishes ; he was also prcaciit at 
the capture of the Dutch squadron in Saldanha 
Bay. 

— At I.iverpool, Mr. George Orton, of Cal- 
cutta, ageil 14. 

— Drowned, near the Isthmus of Panama, 
Capt. H. Foster, of H. M. ship CAanflclece, who 
had been employetl for the last three years on a 
scientilic exp^ition to various parts of the globe. 


GOODS DECLAllKD for SALE at 
the KAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For SaJe 1 June — Prompt 2 September. 

Ten. — Bohea, 1,700,000 lb.; (kmgou, Campoi, 
Sourhong. and Pekoe, fi,200,iMji) lb. ; Twankay and 

Hyson .Skin, 1,130,0(M) lb. ; Hyson, 270,(M)0 lb 

Total, including Private-Trade, 8,.*)00,000 lb. 

For Sale7Jt*ne — Ptompt 9 September. 

Bengal and (’oust Piece Goods~ 
Carpets— Callico and Nankeen Wrappers 
Pri vate- Trade. — Nankeens — Sallampores —Ban - 
dannoes—Choppahs— Corahs— Piece Goods— Silk 
Piece Goods — Wrought Silks — Taffaties — Damans 
—Silk Corahs— B1^ Silk Handkerchiefs— S^wls 
—Cashmere Shawls— Crape Shawls— Crapes. 
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For Snle 17 Juntt — Prompt Iti September, 

Company a. — SiiRftr. 

For Sale 20 June— Prompt 14 October. 

Company*^. — Ben;;al Raw Silk. 

Prioate-Trad.;. — C’hinaaiul Raw Silk. 

For S ite 12 July — Prompt 7 Ortober. 

Cunipany'a and lAccnaed. — iiiuigo. 

The Court of Directors have given notice, that 
tmlcss certain ships' stores, sold at the East- India 
House the 1st April are cleared on or before 
Ih. 30th insta t, tliey will be destioycd, pursuant 
to the conditions of sale.— Information respecting 
the g«>CMls will be given by the Company's llaggage- 
Warehouse Keeper to tliL- parties inlertsitcd therein. 


CAHCiOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANV'S i'.inrs lately arrived, 
c: A ROOKS of the Reliance, fieorf'e the Fourth, 
Kitrl Ilttlcarraa, Cnnulni', Sir D-ivid Sndt, ann 
Ixnd Lowthcr, from Vhhm ; and the l^idy 
M*yavliten, Rorbnryh Castle, Cornwall, Port- 
land, Malcolm, and Recocern, from Uenffnl. 
Com;)r«//*A.--Tea— SngaT-lndigo--UclinpdSalt- 
petTe--Cotton — Coloured Cotton (.oods— Raw 
Silk— Silk Piece Oood.s. 

Pcii'titc-Trade and Teas— Nankeens 

- R;iw Silk-Wroo-bt Silks - Crapes - I'Mpor 
Hangings- lv(jry Ware — Hamlnro C anes— Black 
Canes— VV hangiiees — M ats— Floor Mats. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


[June, 


N.n. The htttr it l*.C» denote prime voxtt or mfimifneturerji' piires s A. centj on the same s 

Vi.ditimunt (per cent.J on the same. — Thehn^ar wnund is etpinl to H2lh. Ho:. 2drs.t and HHUfUzar 
wnnnd .1 njiio/ to lUl /uctory maunds. ihnnis sold hp Sn. Rupees B. mds. produce H to R per vent, more 
than when sold bp Ct.Rupees F. mds.— The Madras C'andy is erpral to ;>lH)lb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 7-i<>A lb. The l*ecul is equal to KKJj lb. The t'orge is 20 pieces. 


CAL C U TT A , DcTcmlK?r ‘ 23 , 18 :K). 


Hs.A Hs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 15 « (di, 20 « 

IJnttlcs UN) 9 0 — 11 0 

Coals H. md. 0 7 — 0 H 

Copper SIuTilliing, Hi 40 . .F.md. 38 8 — 3f) 0 

Thick shcH?ts ’.do. 38 8 — 

Old do. ;i7 0 — 37 8 

Holt do. 3!) 4 — .*«) 12 

.Slab do. — 

Nails, assure do. .Ki 0 — 37 

l»eni Slab (’t.Rs. do. 41 0 — 41 4 

Russia S.i.Rs. do. — 

(Copperas do. 2 0 — 3 8 

Cottons, rbinU • 1.1 — 4.1 A. 

— - Muslins, .nssort 10 D. — 30 IJ. 

— — Twist, Mule, 2o-ri<» .. .Mnr. 0 ii\ — 0 7i 

r>0-120 do. 0 8 — O 

Cutlery. 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


.do. 0 8 

— 0 

8i 

. . . . P. C. 

— .5 

A. 

. . . . P. C. 

— 10 

A. 

. . . . P. c. 

— 5 

D. 


— 35 

D. 


Iron, Swedish, sq. . .Sa. Rs. F. nid. 

flat do. 

' English, s<i do. 

' flat do. 

! Bolt do. 

I Sheet do. 

Nails cwr. 

Hoops F.nid. 

! Kentledge cwl. 

• Lead, Pig F.iml. 

' Sheet do. 

I M illinery 

;.Shot, patent bag 

iSpclter Ct.Ils. F. nut. 

j Stationery 

Steel, English Ct.Ks. F. ind. 

Swetnsh do. 

[Tin Plate.s Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 

roane 

Flannel 


RS.A. 
I) 4 
U 4 
2 12 
2 12 
2 12 

4 (i 
10 0 

5 0 
1 0 
5 12 
(i 0 

15 n. 
2 12 
.1 11 
P. C. 
8 8 
13 8 
1!) 0 
P. C. 
15 A. 
5 A. 


Rs. A. 
@88 
fi 8 

— 2 14 

— 2 14 

— 2 14 

— 13 0 

— I~4 

— 5 13 

— 20 1 >. 

— 3 0 

— 5 12 

— 5 n 

— » 0 

— 13 12 

— 20 0 

— 6 P. 
~ 20 A. 

— 10 A. 


MADRAS, December 1, 18.30. 


Rh. Us. 

Bottles loo Hi @ 18 llronHofips 

Copi>er, .Sheathing .... candy .325 — .351.) j Nalls 

Cakes do. 280 — 300 | Lead, Pig 

Old do. none Sheet 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 j Millinery 

Cottons, (^hinta P. C. Shot, patent 

—— Muslins and Ginghams P. ('. — 10 A. Spelter 

Longcloth 15 .A.— 25A. .Stotiunery 

Cutlery P.C. — loD. Steel. English 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A.*— 25 A. .Swedish 

Hardware lOD. — 15 D. Tin Plates 

Hosiery 10 A. — 15 A. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 45 j coarse 

English sq do. 24 — 28 . Flannel 

Flat and bolt. do. 24 — 2G ;! 


Rs. Rs. 

.candy 28 @ 30 

.do. 

.do. 30 — .35 

.do. .31 — ai 

Unsaleable. 

10 A.— 15 A. 

candy .‘M) .32 

P. C. — 5 D. 

candy 80 — 70 

.do. 140 — 150 

.box 23 — 26 

P. C. — 10 D. 

P.C. — 10 D. 

P. C. 


130MBAY. December 18, 18.30. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cvn. 15 @ 20 

Ilotlles, pint doz. ) 0 

C?oals ton 27 - 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-24 . . . .cwt. 70 ^ 0 

24-.32 do. 71 i — 0 

Thick sheets do. 72i *— 0 

— — Slab do. 8i) — 0 

— Nails do. .55 — 0 

Cottons, Chintz — >. 

tongcloths jj 5 

Other goods g 

Yarn, No. 40. lb H 

Cutlery D. — — 

Glass and Earthenware P. C!. — — 

Il.'irdwarc. D. — — 

Hosiery— i hose only 20 A. — — 




Rs. 


Rs. 

jlron, Swedish, bar..... 

.St. candy 

87 


0 

1 English, do 


3.3 


0 

Hoops 


7 

— 

0 

Nails 


15 


20 

1 Plates 


7» 


0 

! Rod for bolts .... 

.St. candy 

32 

— 

0 

1 do. fijr nails . . . . 


4.3 


0 

iLcad, Pig 


10* 

— 

0 

! Sheet 


01 


0 

iMillinery 


no demand 

' .Shot, patent 


12 

— 

13 

: S|M;lter 


0* 

— 

0 

; Stationery 


A. 

— 

0 

' Steel. Swedish 


181 

— 

0 

Tin Plates 


20 

— 

0 

Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine. 

20 0 
D. 
lOA. 


40 

0 

Flannel 


— 

0 


CANTON, January 3, 1831. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 41 @ 6 

I Loogcloths, 40 yds do. 5 — 

.— Muslins, 34 


Smalts pecul 


Drs. Drs. 


14 - 


_ 1 to 40 yds do. 

. Cambrics, 12 yds do. - « , 

— Bandannoes do. 2 — 24 , 

Yam pecul 30 — 60 ' 

Iron* Bar.... do. 2i — 0 

Rod dov 31—4 

Lead .do. 4| '— 6 


24 3 llWoollens, Broad clotli 

Camlets.. 


Tin. 


Long Ells Dutch 


.'.cwt. 

6 — 7 

..yd. 1.80 —1.70 

. .pire. 

20 — 21 

..do. 

30 — 32 

. .do. 

7 — 71 

.ptiCUl 

15 — 184 

..box 

11 — 12 
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Anoliors ])ccul 

Dottles loo 

(?oppcT Nails anil Shcathlnc peciil 

Cottons, Madapollainsi^.'iyu. by a2in. ncs. 

Imit. Irish 25. .*lri do. 

Longcloths 12 .... ;Wi do. 

38 to 40 . . 

— do. . .do. . . 

do. . .do. . . 


.'M-.'IG do. 
.38-40 do. 
44 do. 
50 do. 
R5 do. 

— ■ ()0 do. 

Prints, 7-8. aiugle ttUour/t ..... .do. 

0-8 do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 
Jaconet, 20 44 . . 4(i . . . .do. 


Drs. Dm. ' Drs. Drs. 

11 ^14 Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Kattick, dblG...coree 6 Cdf, B 

4 If do. do Piillicat di^ 3 — U 

40 — 42 Twist, l(i to HO pecul none 

24 — 34 Hardware, assort P.D. 

2, — 3 Iron, Swed sli pecul 54 — 6 

none . English do. 34 — 34 

« — 8 ' Nails do. 10 

7 -- 0 lajad. Pig do. .*>4 — 0 

7 — 0 .Sheet do. 0 — 7 

9 — 104 Shot, patent bag 3 — 34 

9 — 104 .Spelter .....pecul 5 — 54 

10 — 11 Steel. Swedish do. 11 — 12 

3 — 34 ■ English do. 

34 — 5 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. N.D. 

1^1 _ 2j Camblets do. 25 — .37 

2 — 7 Ladies’ cloth yd. I4 — 1| 


REMARK S. 


Oilrutta. Jnn. 0, 18.31. — Europe goods continue 
without improvement. Some descriptions of cot- 
ton piece-goods such .as Irook muslins, lappetts, 
and llcngal stripes', of which the stiX'ksarc decreas- 
ing, sell readily ; but we can ipinte no advarice in 

f irices. .Mxnit 250 bales of twist, Nos. 20 to 00, 
lave been disposed of during the week, at former 
rates. A .rale of .50 btilcs of woollens has been 
made at Rs. 1-4 per yard. There ha.s not been 
much activity in tne metal market thi- week ; the 
sales of copper arc alxiut 2,(N)0 maunds. We have 
heard of only one sale of English iron, 1,900 
maunds, flat, at Us. 2-13 per mauiul ; there is not 
KO much enquiry for .Sweedish this week. Lead 
continues very dull. Sales of block tin to the ex- 
tent of 1 ,200 maunds have bf«n made at, old Us. 
2 : 1-0 per maund, and new lls. 23. 

Madras, Dec. 1, 18.30.— There is very little doing 
in piece-goods at prese-n, and as almost every de- 
scription of Europe produce is in sccond-liands, our 
quotations are merely nominal. The stock of 
broad-cloth is heavy. 

Singapore, Dec, 11, 1830.— Extensive sales have 


been made of Europe piece-goods recently im- 
imrted, particularly in long cloths and cambrics, 
the former at Dols.'/ to 7.4 |»er piece at the usual 
credit, anil Dols. 5\ to 5{ cash ; and the latter at 
OUT prices. In consequence of the court being 
ofrain closed, the mercnacts arc thrown into great 
embarrassment, it being found utterly impossible 
to collect debts from the traders in thclMizar witli- 
out legal interference. 

Canton, Dec. 10, IttU).— The low prices to which 
long-cloths have been reduml, have almost de- 
stroyed the demand for cambrics. These manu- 
factures, as well as woollens, are in great abun 
dance here at present. 

Jan, 3, 1831.— In the manufacturing districts 
much dissension has arisen among the cotton spin- 
ners, in ronse(|ucnce of the extensive introduction 
of the cotton yarn from Europe, which, it is sup- 
posed, has greatly interfered with the labours of 
the lower classes. No depression, however, in the 
price of this article h.is lieen experienced, although 
It remains in common with most others at this 
moment, in little demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Ctdcnltay Jan, G, 1831. 

Government .Securities. 

Buy.l Us. As. Rs. As. fSell. 

Prem. 33 0 Remlttable 34 0 Prera. 

Prem. 1 4 Old Five per ct. Loan ■ • I 12 Prem. 

Prem. 1 12 Middle 5 per ct. Loan- • • • 2 4 Prem. 

Prem. 0 12 New ditto ditto 1 4 Prem. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 5,799 to 5,990. 

Bank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 9 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, fi months’ sight,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. lid.— to sell Is, 1 Id. to 2^. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Jan, 12, 1831. 


Goveniment Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 359 
Madras Hs. per XiS Sb, Us. 31 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, wi2.1964 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa, Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmlltablc Loan. 


At the Bate of Subscription, via, 350 
Madras Rs. per .335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz, 1064 Madras Rs. per 
lUOSa. Rs * 1 Dis. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
Itl25. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 4 Prem. 


Bombaj/, Pec, 25, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 84d. per R upec. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 107 Bom. Rs. per 
HH) .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at :10 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 140 Rom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— lo9 Bom. Ks. per KN) Sa. Ks. 
New 5 ])crcent. — 111 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 
Pres. 5 per cent. — 1064 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 


Singapore, Nov. 27, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On 1x>tidon, Private Bills, — none. 

Oil Bisigal, Government Bills, — none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


ICanloH, Jan, 3, 1831# 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 04d. to 4s. Id. per Sp. 
Dr. 

On Bengal, .30 days’, Sa. Rs. 904 por 100 Sp. Drs. 
on Bombay, ditto ditto. * 




EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1830-31, with their Managing Owners, Coinmaiiders, Ac. 




LONDON PIUCB CURRENT, May 27 , 1831 , 


KART-IKDIA AND CHINA PiiODUCR. 

_ . ft. £. tt, d. 

»Arilla cwt. 0 .5 (> @ 0 8 0 

Coirpc, Java 1 18 0 — 2 3 0 

• Cheribon 1 18 8 2 4 0 


Mothcr-o*- Pearl > * ' V 

Shells, China 4 10 0 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 6 0 


— — Sumatra and Ceylon ' • I 18 0 — 2% 0 | 

— Bourbon — 

Mocha 2 I.** 0 — 6 G 0 

Cotton, Surat --Ih 8 0 4\ — 0 0 5 '. 


Rice, Bengal White- - • cwt. 8 13 6 — 


— Madras 

0 

8 

4.1 


0 

8 

.11 

Bengal 

8 

0 

4.1 



8 

8 

5 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

0 

0 

7 

— 

0 

0 

91 

Aloes, Rpatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

.0 

10 

0 


16 

8 

0 

3 

.1 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Borax, Refined 

3 

U 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Camphire 

4 17. 

(i 


5 

8 

0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- ■ lb 

8 

4 

0 


0 

4 

3 

—— Ceylon 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

4 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

18 

0 

- — Lignea 

3 

2 

0 

— 

3 

16 

0 

Castor Oil Jh 

China Root cwt. 

8 

I 

0 

5 

4 

0 

— 

8 

1 

3 

Culiebs 

4 

0 

8 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Dragon’s Blood 

18 

0 

0 

— 

27 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 

2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Arabic 

I 

H 

0 

— 

3 

0 

8 


Patna 1 g ^ 

— 0 10 G 

Safflower 0 o 0 

0 18 0 

— Rcarl 0 12 8 

Saltpetre 1 UJ q 


Novi 0 13 G — 

Ditto White 0 13 9 — 

I China 0 13 G — 

Bengal and Privilege. . 0 16 6 — 

Organzine 0 IJ» 6 — 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 10 — 

Cloves 0 1 2 — 

Mace 0 4 3 — 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 

(linger cwt. 1 G 0 

Pei»i)er, Black lb 0 0 2J — 

White 0 8 4 — 

Sugar, Bengal evrt. 12 0 — 


• Siam and China • 

■ Mauritius • 

Manilla and Java. 


— Assafa'tida 8 15 0 — 3 0 8 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 9] — 

Benjamin, 2d Sort. .15 0 0 — .38 8 0 (^ingou 0 2 01 — 


Benjamin, 2d Sort. .15 0 0 — .38 8 0 

Animi 3 0 0 — 14 0 0 

— GamlM)gium G 8 0 — 23 8 8 

«— Myrrh 4 0 0 — I.*} 0 0 

Olibanum 8 18 0 — 3 10 0 

Kino 11 0 8 — 13 8 0 

Lac Lake lb 8 0 6 — 0 1 7 

Dye 0 3 8 — 8 3 3 

Shell cwt. 5 0 8 — 7 5 0 

Stick 1 10 0 — 4 0 0 

Musk, China oz. 2 3 0 — 2 7 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 0 0 

Oil, Ca.ssia oz. 0 U 4| — 8 0 5 

Cinnamon 0 13 0 — 0 14 0 

— Cocoa-nut 1 16 0 

Cloves Jb 0 8 6 — 0 0 9 

Mace <» 0 2 

— Nutmegs 0 I 0 — 0 1 7 

Opium none 

Rnubarb 0 1 G — 0 4 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna Ib 0 8 8 — 0 2 2 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 7 0 — 8 IG 8 

Bengal 0 10 0 — 8 16 8 

China 0 17 0 — 1 3 0 

Galls, ill Sorts 3 15 o — 3 18 8 

, Blue 4 0 8 — 4 2 8 

Hides, Buffalo lb 0 8 3 — 8 0 S 


38 8 0 Congou 8 2 OJ — 

14 0 0 Souchong 8 4 1 — 

23 0 0 Campol 0 2 I — 

15 8 (I Twankay 0 2 IJ — 

3 10 0 Pekoe 0 3 10 — 

13 8 0 Hyson Skin 8 2 U — 

017 Hyson .. 0 3 9J — 

8 3 3 Young Hyson 0 2 5 — 

7 5 0 Gunpowder 0 4 0 — 

4 0 0 Tin, Banca cwt. 3 5 0 

270 Tortoiseshell lb o 15 0 — 

1 0 0 Vermillion Ib 0 3 0 

0 0 5 Wax cwt. 4 0 0 — 

0 14 0 Wood, Sanders Red* .. -ton 14 0 0 — 

Kbony 4 0 0 — 

0 0 9 «ai>iin G 0 0 — 

0 "1 ^ AUSTRALASIAN IMlODUCe, 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 

0 4 0 Oil, Fish tun .38 0 8 — 

Whalefins ton 140 0 0 

0 2 2 Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

8 IG 8 Best lb 0 2 0 — 

II 16 8 Inferior... (112 — 

1 3 0 - ■■ V. D. Land, vis. 

3 18 8 Best 0 1 0 — 

4 2 8 Inferior 8 0 G — 


6 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 8 8 
11 0 0 


Ox and Cow 

Indigo. Blue and V iolet- • • 

Purple and Violet.... 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

— Violet andCopper . .. . 


8 8 .3', — 0 8 8 


SOUTH AFRICAN rUOUUCR. 

Aloes cwt. 13 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und....tb 18 8 — 

Gum Arabic ...cwt. 8 1.1 8 — 

Hides, Dry 0 0 41 — 


Consuming sorts • - 
Oude, ord. to mid. - ■ 

0 

3 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Oil, Palm 

Fish 

cwt. 

.38 

8 

0 


— 

- 

Madras, fine. 

0 

3 

9 

— 0 

4 

1 

Raisins 


40 

8 

0 

__ 




Do. mid. to good - - 

8 

2 

9 

— 0 

3 

6 

W.«»x 


.1 

5 

0 

— 5 

a 

0 

Do. low to ord 

0 

1 

11 

— 8 

2 

6 

Wine, Madeira 


9 

8 

0 

— 18 

8 

0 

Do. Kurpah 

8 

2 

.1 

— 0 

3 

3 

lied 

J4 

8 

0 

— 28 

8 

8 

Trash and bad dust 

0 

0 

5 

— 8 

1 

4 1 

Wootl, Teak 


7 

8 

0 

— 8 

8 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, May27, 18.‘31. 




Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 


£. 


£. 

£. 

ie. 

£. 


East- India 

(•Stock)..,. 

G5 

4 

p. cent. 

48;J,75() 

— 


March. Sept. 

London 

(Stock)... . 

G2 

3 

p. cent. 

2.38,800 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

St. Katherine's 

71 

3 

p. cent. 

1.. 352.752 

100 

— 

April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 


181 

4 

p. cent. 

SOO.tXk) 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 


!f7 

4 

p. cent. 

2(K),808 

— 


- 

West-lndla (Stock).... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

124 

8 

p. cent. 

1,380.000 

“ 


June. Dec. 

Austral ian ( Agricultural) 

1.31 dis. 


— " - 

10,000 

lOO 

22 

June. Dec. 

Carnatic Stosk. 1st Class I 

911 j 

4 

p. cent. 

— 

— 

! — 

Ditto. 2d Class 



3 

p.cent. 


— 

— 

June. Dec. 

Van Diemen's Land Company. 

5 dis. 1 


— 

10,000 

100 

1 

— * 


Wolfs, Brothers^ 83^ Change AUty. 




THE LONDON MARKETS, Muy 27. 


]24 


The Mies of sugar have been heavy, ex- 
cept the Mauritius, which have gone off rather 
freely, at the beginning of the month, but latterly 
with less spirit : the quantities have been larger 
The stock of Mauritius sugar Is .'13.002 bags, which 
is 72f384 less than last year. The reduction in 
Siam sugars of Is* per cwt. has been fully confirm- 
ed by public sales; the deiiression is chiefly in the 
low and mid* white, of which the great proportion 
of the supply at this market consists; good white 
Siam sells at 24s. a 253. fkl. ; low and miiUlling. 20a. 
a 23b. fld. ; brown and yellow, Ifls. a 19s. The East- 
Indla Company have declared a sale of sugars for 
the 17th prox. The quantity of Mauritius sold 
this week, previously to this day, was about 4,iKM) 
bags, at steady prices, 44s. a 40s. for the brown, up 
to 55s. for flne yellow and grey. This day’s sale 
j),927 bags Mauritius, nearly the whole sold at full 
prices, except the fine, for which there were few 
ofi'ets, except at a further reduction of Is. per cwt. 
Also 2,i(Ui bags East-India, chiefly Siam, which 
sold at the former reduction. 

— The marki^ is quite dull. 

Oiffee.-^The heavfiKss in the coff'ee market con- 
tinues, but there is no further alteration in prices. 


except in East-India, which has been taken in a 
public sale, and offered by private contract at a 
small reduction. This da\ at public sale 1,794 bags 
East-India, 293 bags Mocha, 232 bags Ceylon, 13 
casks 1119 bags British Plantation coffee ; Sumatra 
2Qa. a 31jf. ; Mocha mostly taken In at 63«. ; good 
ord. pale Batavia partly sold 3fi.« Gd. and .37«.: the 
ord. to good ord. Sumatra is ]«. a 2^., Batavia la. 
lower. The British Plantation at former prices. 

St/Ar.— There is no alteration ; the Lite briskness 
in silk appears to have subsided. 

Indigo . — There is no alteration in indigo; the 
market remains dull. The accounts from Bengal 
of the 24th of January state the price of iudigo 
had fallt n from 2(.>0 to 170. There is a large arrival 
in France, which will most likely have an unfa- 
vourable effect on the market. The first declara- 
tion of sale, above 2,0(N) chests, have been issued ; 
the quantity will be C,(MK) to 8,000 chests, according 
to the arrivals, Uc. There arc no purchasers of 
indigo, except at a small decline. 

Taa . — Boheas continue at Id. per lb. discount ; 
('ongous about the same rate ; tliere is but little 
doing in the market. The prompt is heavy to-day, 
but the market has not given way in consequence. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 April to 25 May 1831. 


Bank 'flPr.Ct. 
Stock. 1 lie<l. 

3 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

3i Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

.3} Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

N.34Pr.C. 

Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

.Slock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

197* 1 78i 

79* 

87| 

87* 

88} 

167, 16* 

206J 

IP 

5 

8p 

196* i77t78 

78}7H} 

86} 

86*86* 

87§ 88 

16# 16* 


1 dis 

5 

7P 

196j7 i77J77j 

78i78^ 

86} 

86}86f 

87* 87* 

IC} 16| 

— 

pur 

4 

8 

197* !77*77J 

78|78* 

86}^ 

86}86} 

87f 87§ 

16* 16# 

— " 

1 dis 

5 

8p 

- j 78* 

78i79j 


86}86| 

88* 88*16# 16*, 

1 


1 dis 

4 

8 

— 78|78i 

79* 

86§865i8G}86i 

87} 88J 

, - 


2d p 

5 

8p 

— 79^79* 

80ii80} 

88} 

88# 

89} 89}I16§ 16} 


— 

5 

9p 

198*9*79*791 

80}80| 

88} 

88}88j 

89* 89| Ifij 16# 

— 

1 2p 

8 

lOp 

2CO :79}79i 

sogsoj 

88} 

88} 

89} 89# 



2p 

7 lOp 

200 I79J79J 

80}802 

— 

881881 

8i)i 89# 16*5 16} 

207 

Id 2p 

5 

10 

200^ 80|81 

81 82} 

— 

88*80* 

89* 90*16* 16** 

— 

i P 

5 

9 

201 8l|82i 

82}83} 

90 91 

89*91* 

91# 92#17iJ174 

1 207 

1 P 

5 

8p 

199^0§' 81} 

82 82^ 

— 

89}90} 

90} 91} 16} 16^ 

1 

par 1 

5 

9p 

19<420 80|81| 

82 82| 

89} 

89189} 

90# 90} 16 i 16} 

— 

Ip 

8 

lOp 

199 1 81| 

82482^ 

8.9^ 

89}89} 

90* 91# 

16* 

— 

2P 

8 

Jlp 

199 8U81t 

824821 

— 

89}89# 

90} 91 


— 


7 

Up 

- :8l|82i 

82|83| 

— 

89190} 

91} 913 

16*3 17* 

— 

IP 

7 

lOp 

199200 8l|82j 

82|83| 

89}894 

89#90 

91# 91} 


i 2054 

IP 

8 

10 

198^9^^81^811 

82|82| 

89| 

89| 

9?* 

16} 164} - 

IP 

6 

9p 

199}', 81484 

82}82| 

89‘, 

89}89} 

91* 91| 

i6*i 

203 

IP 

7 

lOp 

198} 8l|81j 

82^82^ 


89} 90 

91# 91# 


203 


8 

lOp 

199} 81|8]| 

[82^83^ 

— 

89§89} 

91# 91# 16|* 17 


— 

8 

lOp 

1 


1 

— 





- 

— 

— 82g82j 

83i8fli|90*90i 

90}90} 

1 92# 

16|* 17*1 204 

2d p 

5 9 


Apr. 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Mavl 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

23 

24 
2 ^ 


Bouqhton and Grinsted^ Stock Broken^ 2 , CornhilL 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Janvary 10, 1831. 

Woodupnaram Bhooycah v. John Inglis 
Harvey.— •A demurrer to the bill of dis- 
covery filed in thjs case came on for argu- 
ment this day. Mr. Prinsep stated the 
nature of the bill, from which it appeared 
that the complainant was a landholder in 
the Mofussil, and that in the year 1828, 
Mr. Harvey, the acting collector of Mid- 
napore, made a demand upon the com- 
plainant for sixty-six thousand five hun- 
dred and odd rupees, being arrears of re- 
venue, with interest, due from his father, 
long since deceased, to Government, for 
certain lands taken by him on lease, in the 
name of the complainant, who denied all 
liability. The matter was referred to the 
Board of Revenue in Calcutta, and Mr. 
Harvey was by it directed to irujuirc into 
and report whether the complainant, at the 
date of the lease, w'as or was not an infant; 
but though the complainant oifered to 
prove that he was an infant, and his name 
used in benamee only, and that his father 
was the actual tenant, and had been re- 
leased, in 1800, from all liability upon 
the lease by the United Company, which 
facts were known to Harvey, or could be 
shown from ducunients in his hands, to 
w'liich the complainant had not access, ho 
(Harvey), witliout making inquiry or re- 
ceiving proof, reported to the Bogrd, in 
consequence of which an order was issued 
to levy payment on the lands of the com- 
plainant, and he was compelled to lodge 
the money in the hands of John Doyley, 
£sq., and under the regulation of the 
14th March 1794, to commence his suit 
in the Court of Dewany Adawlut in the 
zillali of Midnapore, which action for ex. 
tuition is still pending and is defended, but 
the complainant is unable by any process 
of chat court to obtain the personal answer, 
and disclosure on oath, of Harvey, of evi- 
dence necessary to his case, which is with- 
in the knowledge of the defendant, and 
which can only be shown from books, 
papers, and documents, in his possession, 
the inspection of which he refuses, and 
which would be sufficient to show that the 
complainant was in no way liable ; tliat at 
the time of taking the lease he was a 
minor; that he never had any interest in 
the lands, and that his father had been re- 
leased. He 4hen prayed discovery in aid 
of the action in the Zillah Court. 

To this bill the defendant demurred, on 
the ground that It appeared from the 
A8iat.Jour. N.S.Vol.5.No.19. 


complainant*s own showing, that the court 
could have no jurisdiction in the case, in- 
asmuch as the matters of which the disco- 
very was prayed were concerning the reve- 
nue, and acts done in the collection of it. 

After hearing the Advocate General, in 
support of the demurrer (who relied upon 
the Act 21 Geo. III. c. 70, which gave 
the court no jurisdiction in matters of re- 
venue), and Mr. Prinsep, in support of 
the bill, contending that it was an action 
for wrong and injury done under colour of 
revenue. 

Tlic Chirf Justice said there was no occa- 
sion for Mr. Advocate General to reply ; 
he considered the argument had not turn- 
ed upon the real point. The main ques- 
tion was, will a bill of discovery lie 
against a collector of rc4%nuc for evidence 
concerning acts done by him in the dis. 
charge of his duty in the cul lection of the 
revenue ? In England it was a general 
principle that revenue servants of the 
crown cannot be called upon to submit 
tiiemselves in the same way in which dis- 
putes arc settled between private Indivi- 
duals ; there must he a court to ascertain 
that they do their duty correctly, and that 
court was the Court of Exchequer ; and in 
England, his Lordship w'as inclined to 
think, that such a bill would not lie in 
Chancery. The 21 Geo. Ill, would, 
prima facie, exclude the bill of discovery; 
and if tiic present bill was allowed, his 
Lordship could conceive nothing likely to 
do more ini.schicf, and which would dis- 
tress Government more, than their officers 
being called upon, in every instance, when 
a dispute arose in the collection of the re- 
venue, to give a discovery of their acts and 
motives ; it w'ould make the collection im- 
possible; and if any case requircMl it, it 
would be the practice of England in simi- 
lar cases. The 21 Geo. III. was not 
enacted to prevent the supposed colli.sion 
only, but was founded on the principle, 
that the officers of all governments could 
not be called upon to account as other in- 
dividuals. In this case the complainant 
was not without his remedy; there was 
the Board of Revenue, the Sudder De- 
wany Adawlut, the Governor General in 
Council, and the King in Council. His 
Lordship thought it extraordinary that 
there was no means of compelling a disco- 
very in the Mofussil Court ; but the power 
of making regulations was vested in the 
Governor General, and ho was sure, if it 
was brought to the notice of Government, 
that means could be found for procuring 
it. • 

Tlie question, his Lordship ' said, was 
(R) 
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not whether the court would give discovery 
in aid of another court, but whether it 
would grant it in every case of an officer 
acting in the discharge of his duty, when 
a dispute might arise ds to tlic collection 
of revenue. He saw nothing in the Eng- 
lish practice to show that it would he 
allowed in Chancery ; he did not think in 
the present case it could he allowetl, con- 
sistent with the 21 Geo. III. ; and he con- 
sidered, that if acted upon generally, it 
would destroy the collection of the re- 
venue. 

Sir J, Franks agreed in opinion with 
the Chief Justice, and the demurrer was 
allowed with costs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVKUNOR GENERAL. 

Our Cawnporc correspndent has fur- 
nished us with a btllctin, froro the Gover- 
nor General’s camp, which, on the 29th 
ult., was at Jelalpore. 

It appears that some of the servants of 
the Governor General and principal func- 
tionaries were opposed to reform, being 
advocates of the good old system of nuz- 
zer-tnking. They had waited on the dif. 
ferent ciiieAains introduced to his Lord- 
ship at Banda, and levied sundry sums ns 
presents. Owing to disputes ns to the 
division of the spoils, the matter Iiad been 
detected, and was under investigation by 
a committee. It was expected that tlie 
delinquents would be dismissed. 

The absence of all parade and show 
manifested hy the Governor General (con- 
trasted as it is with the airs of some of the 
ufiicial Bahadoor Jaws) appears to attract 
the notice both of natives and Europeans. 
His Lordship is frequently seen w'alking 
in or near his camp quite unattended. We 
confess (at the hazard of w’ounding the 
sensitive pride of the dignities referred to) 
that we arc advocates for this new system, 
which, for want of a better name, we shall 
call Spartan. The tinsel and trappings of 
useless pageantry ill suit the majesty of the 
British power ; and often exert a baneful 
influence on the minds of the young and 
weak functionary. 

Arrangements fur the trial of a native 
chieftain of rank are mentioned. The 
raja of Ocherah, Bulbaddar Singh, is 
charged with having, through the agency 
of his brother’s servants, assassinated his 
brother Lall Jiigat Dhur; and committed 
various acts of barbarous atrocity and vio- 
lence in regard to the women and depen- 
dents of the deceased. The raja is under 
arf^ preparatory to his trial at Jelalpoor 
bya l^pcbwt, or committee of his peers 
select^ from tbe chieftains of the vicinity. 
Tills iftiarllnent of trial by jury is highly 
Inte ^ pbg, anduthe case excites a consi- 
d c ridj E 'iensation amongst the inhabitants 


of Bundelkhund and Saugor. .Beago/ 

JIurk.f Jan, 8. 

The Governor General entered the can- 
tonments at Cawnpore at 8 a.m. of the 6th 
inst., when a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired. At half-past three on the after- 
noon of that day, the whole of the corps 
in cantonments, with the horse artillery, 
were drawn up in. line for his liOrdship's 
inspection, and passed round in review 
order. On the 5th, it was notified in 
orders, that the Governor General would 
see gentlemen, and that Lady William 
Bcntinck w'ould receive ladies, from ten 
to one o’clock of the following day. Early 
on the 6th, further orders were issued, 
stating that at half-past ten of that morn- 
ing, General Sleigh w’ould introduce 
commanding officers to the Governor Ge- 
neral, at a levee, who were directed to 
present all their subordinate officers in due 
form ; in obedience to which instriiotions, 
all the officers at the station attended at the 
levee; after which many ladies and gentle- 
men paid their respects to Lady William 
Bcntinck. 

llie" 1 nil dragoons, of which the Right 
Hon. the Governor General is colonel, 
werfe to give a dinner to his Lordship on 
the evening of the 7th inst., to which all 
heads of corps and of departments were 
invited. It is understood that his Lord- 
ship's departure from Cawnpore was fixed 
for the morning of the 11th inst. — Ibid.y 
Jan, 15. 

The following ollicia] “ notification ” 
has liecn issued by his Lordship : — 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor 
General having, in the course of his pre- 
sent tour, seen reason to believe that great 
oppression is practised on tlic landed pro- 
prietors resident in the vicinity of the line 
of march of troops, as well as on other 
classes of the community, by the forcible 
requisition of supplies (which are, in many 
instances, unpaid for), and hy the im- 
pressment of hackeries, boats, and per- 
sonal service; and deeming it highly de- 
sirable that practices so objectionable, and 
affording to the subordinate native func- 
tionaries such obvious facilities for abuse 
and extortion, should be put a stop to, his 
Lordship has been pleased to direct the 
formation of a committee, consisting of 
the gentlemen named in the margin,* for 
the purpose of inquiring into the best mode 
of remedying the existing evils, and sug- 
gesting the introduction of such a system 
as may prevent the necessity of having re- 
course to compulsory labour, and may se. 

* W. H. Macnaghten, Esq., sm. to Gov. Gen. 

Lieut. Col. Morrison, C.B. 

Capt. R. Benson, mil. sec. 

Capt. yt. Garden, assfot. qi. mast. gen. 

Capt. O. Huiih, dep. assist, com. gen. 

Capt. Dcnby, 20th N.I., see. 



cure the spontaneous tender, for sale, of 
all the articles of consumption ordinarily 
required by bodies of troops or individuals 
when marching, and a fair compensation 
to the parties disposing of such articles. 
With the committee arc to be associated 
the several civil officers who may be in 
attendance on his Lordsliip's camp during 
his progress through t)|pir respective dis- 
tricts. 

” The committee have been instructed 
to communicate with the civil officers in 
charge of districts, and other heads of de- 
partments ; and all officers arc hereby re- 
quired to pay the readiest attention to any 
requisition which they may receive from 
the committee, for information or otlicr- 
wise. 

** His Lordship deeming it desirable 
that all possible information should be ob- 
tained in connection with the important 
objects above specified, would be happy to 
receive, through the committee, the senti- 
ments of any individual wlio may have 
suggestions to offer calcijlate<l to facilitate 
the introduction of an improved system ; 
and his Lordship is furtlier pleased to di- 
rect, that all communications on this sub- 
ject may be addressed to the secretary to 
the committee (Governor General's camp) 
for regulating the existing system of afford- 
ing supplies and means of carriage to 
troops and other persons while niarcliing 
through tlie country.” 

By order of the Right Honourable the 
Governor General. 

(Signed) W. II. Mackagiitcn, 
Sec. to Gov. Gen., Terr. Dcp. 

Slst Vcc, 1829. 

MR. HOLT MAC:KKN7.IE. * 

To Holt Mackenzie, Lsq., &c. &c. &c. 

We the undersigned, merchants of Cal- 
cutta and its vicinty, on the occasion of 
your approaching return to your native 
country, and consequent resignation of 
the office of secretary to the government 
in the territorial and financial dcpartinent, 
beg leave to convey to you our feelings 
of personal regret nt your departure, and 
the sense of high estimation with which we 
regard that part of your public career, of 
which your official connexion with the 
mercantile community has enabled us to 
form an accurate opinion. 

In the various measures, having direct 
or indirect relation to the commerce of 
Bengal, which have emanated from the 
department which you have so long adini- 
iiistered, we recognize the exertion of a 
liberal and enlightened mind, seizing with 
ready intuition what is most conducive to 
the public weal, and with happy adapta- 
tion identifying the best interests of your 
honourable employers with private pros- 
perity, and the extension of commerce 
and agricultural improvement. 
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In our personal communications with you 
on subjects connected with our pursuits, we 
gratefully acknowledge on your part a 
ready accessibility and patient attention, 
indicating at once the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman and the modesty and desire of in- 
formation, which arc always concomitants 
of real genius and great acquirements. 

With the sentiments which such recol- 
lections excite, wc cannot but regard your 
departure from this country as a loss to the 
mercantile interests of India, which your 
exertions in Knropc in their favour can 
only compensate. 

That they will not be wanting, wc con- 
fidently hope ; and while we offer our 
sincerest wishes for your welfare in your 
native country, wc beg you will accept 
this expression of oiir high sense of the 
mcTifs of yoiir public career, uhich has 
been illustrated not more by extraordinary 
talents than by indefatigable zeul.T— We 
have the honour to be. Sir, your most obe- 
dient servants, 

[Signed by forty -two persons.] 

Calcitlla, 2Wtl)cc. 18:JO. 

Diikcof lictlford^ 21lh Dec- 1830. 

Gentlemen; — I have tl>e honour to 
acknowledge your letter of the 24th inst., 
and I trust you have anticipated the as- 
surance that I have received it with no or- 
dinary feelings of pride and satisfaction. 
The gratification is not the less that I am 
compelled to recognize in your estimate of 
my services much of the influence of per- 
sonal good will. 1 may indeed claim the 
humble merit of having uniformly avow- 
ed and acted upon the principle that 
the interests of tlie government of India 
arc inseparable from those of the commu- 
nity ; but if, in cases of embarrassment, 1 
have at all succeeded in securing the just 
application of that principle, I must 
mainly ascribe the circumstance to the 
good fortune which has thrown me so 
much into a familiar communication with 
the merchants of this presidency. To that 
portion of my public life, which has been 
most closely connected with them, 1 look 
hack w'ith a peculiar pleasure, and should 
1, when at home, have any opportunity 
of being useful to this country, the promo- 
tion ot‘ its commercial interests cannot fail 
anxiously to engage my thoughts. It is 
my happiness to believe that the most im- 
portant of the measures, by which that 
object is best to be furthered, are likely to 
secure a general concurrence of opinion in 
Lnglaiid. I feel entirely persuaded that 
enlarged facilities will be given for the suc- 
.ccssful application of British skill and 
developing the naturally great resources of 
this country, and especially lliat the privi- 
lege of holding lands will be more freely 
granted to Britisb-born subjects.* I can- 
not doubt, that there will be effetted sueli 
a gradual amendment of the law and of 
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the courts that are to administer it, as by 
securing all classes in the enjoyment of 
their rights, with the least practicable ex- 
pense and delay, may ensure fur India oil 
the advantages that ought to flow from its 
connexion with England, and shall effec- 
tually obviate those evils of which the ap- 
prehension has so largely operated in keep- 
ing the tw'o countries in a position of un- 
natural separation. It seems to me equally 
certain, that all that is wanting to complete 
those arrangements, wdiich have already 
been adopted, in order to keep the 
commercial concerns of the Company 
thoroughly distinct from the affaira which 
they administer as the delegated rulers of 
this great empire, wdll be supplied. I arn 
scarcely less confident in the hope that, at 
an early period, all the productions of this 
country will be admitted to the market of 
England on terms of entire equality with 
similar articles produced in other posses- 
sions of the British C.^'own. And 1 trust, 
that the time is not distant when the go- 
vernment of India may be able to relieve 
the community from those taxes which 
operate most injuriously to prevent or re- 
strict commercial intercourse in the inte- 
rior of the country. I shall esteem my- 
self singularly fortunate if, by the fur- 
therance of these or other objects benefi- 
cial alike to England and to India, it shall 
be, in any degree, within my power to ful- 
fil the flattering expectations you have been 
pleased to express ; and though I dare not 
indulge the hopes you have, in so gratify- 
ing a manner suggested, I trust you will 
believe that, whatever may be my future 
lot, I shall still take a deep interest in every 
thing that can conduce to the welfare of 
India, and can never cease to feel a warm 
sense of gratitude for your kindness. — 1 
have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Holt Mackenzie. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 

On the SI St December, the tri-colour 
flag was hoisted at Chandernagore. The 
governor (M. Cordier) issued summonses 
to all the authorities to meet at tlie great 
chamber of the Tribunal de Premiere 
Instance, where all assembled : amongst 
tliem, M. Charles Le Iloy, procurcur du 
roy, with the national cockade, at the 
head of the civil functionaries, and Capt. 
Poirot de Martial, at the head of the se. 
poya, waited for M, Cordier, at the eii. 
entrance of the Salle de Deliberations. On 
the approach of M. Cordier, they all re- 
ceived him with acclamations of ** f^tfe le 
It<Ar " Vive la Charte ! " “ Vive la 
JAbetU i " and conducted him to his scat. 
Ktit tfie usual compliments were ex- 
cbaiig^y M. Le Roy called the attention 
gpntletnen present to what M. Cor- 
i^vdiegreflBer, had to deliver, and at tljc 


same time opened the seals of the papers 
sent from the supreme government of Pon. 
dicherry. M. Cornet read the papers ac- 
knowledging the new' regime. Immediate. 
]y after the reading M. Cordier descended 
from his seat, which was Ailed by M. Kiel, 
the comptroller and deputy governor, w’hen 
the governor took the oath of allegiance to 
Louis Philippe, Jj^ing of the French, and 
afterwards all the functionaries took the 
same oath. The tricolour flag having 
been brought witli great pomp from the 
place where it had been (many thought for 
ever) deposited, and being blessed by the 
cure, tlie functionaries proceeded in a body 
to the magazine, and hoisted it there with 
great rejoicings. There being no guns, 
three vollies of musketry were fired on the 
occasion. From the magazine they pro. 
ceeded to the government-house, where 
they partook with M. Cordier of a sump- 
tuous dinner, which was followed by^ ball 
and supper, at which many of the principal 
inhabitants were present. The govern- 
menuhousc and the magazine, as well as 
the hniiscK of many of the inhabitants, were 
illuminated. 

THE RirUMAN MKDAT.. 

We hear that the David Scott has brought 
out a portion of the medals which the Hon. 
the Court of Directors have caused to be 
struck for distribution to the native troops, 
w'hich served in Ava, Assam, and Arra- 
can, during the Burmese war. For the 
Bengiil presidency tlie number of gold 
medals amounts to about .'100, and of sil- 
ver ones to 13,000. — Cal, Gov. Gaz. 

RF.VENUE REGULATIONS. 

To the JCilitor o/* the Sumachar Durpun, 

The regulations now in force respecting 
the separation of estates, and the payment 
of the government revenue on land, occa- 
sions much distress to the zumeendars and 
other landholders, because those estates 
which w'erc formerly in the hands of one 
zumeendar are now in the possession of 
tw'o, four, or more individuals. Few of 
the old zumeendars are now alive; those 
who ore dead have leflt two or more heirs. 
Wherever the lieirs live in harmony no 
distress is felt; but such harmony is rarely 
to be found, for many of the most respect- 
able families arc torn with dissensions be- 
tween the brothers and relatives. The law 
which now prevails in the Moofussii res. 
pecting the payment of the revenue in 
undivided estates, and also respecting the 
entering of their names in the collector’s 
books by the heirs, I will shortly describe. 

Where an undivided estate is in the 
possession of three or four individuals, if 
one of them is unable to pay bis portion of 
the revenue at the appointed time, the pro- 
perty of the other shareholders is sold by 
advertisement. The distress to which this 
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ren^ulation gives birth 1 will shortly des- 
cribe for the information of all. Where 
an estate has two, three, or more proprie- 
tors, if one of them be indigent, or under 
age, or a female, and the other proprietors 
be wealthy, the weak proprietor is subject- 
ed, through the existing regulation, to 
distress of various kinds. It sometimes 
happens that the powerful proprietors, be- 
ing desirous of obtaining, through fraud, 
the shares of those who arc weak, conspire 
together, and by withholding from the 
collector at the appointed period their por- 
tion of the revenue, cause the whole estate 
to be sold, and lest they should become the 
objects of public censure, unite in secret 
with the collector’s officers, and purchase 
for themselves the whole estate in another 
name, thus plunging the weak proprietors 
into an ocean of difficulties. This has 
frequently happened in various places ; nor 
can the weak expect any relief from the 
current of future circumstances. If any 
one should say that, when an individual 
thus fraudulently deprives minors and fc- 
males of their paternal inheritance, they 
may appeal to the judge against the oppres- 
sor, who can inflict ample punishment on 
them, I reply, it requires no little labour 
to complain to the rulers against others, 
and to institute suits. Such a course in- 
volves much expense and exertion, which 
deter many from it; for the judge cannot 
sec every thing with his own eyes ; he de- 
cides causes upon the evidence of wit- 
nesses, and the petition of the complainant 
according to the regulations. And to get 
faithful evidence from witnesses without 
great expense is in these days exceedingly 
difficult, for miglit is right. 

More particularly, where the estate has 
many proprietors, and they reside at a 
great distance from the collector, if the 
weak among the proprietors, in endeavour, 
ing to secure their rights, occasion any ^ 
disturbance, it is a matter of regret. ISut 
whether they arc near, or at a distance, 
they will make some efforts for the preser- 
vation of their rights. Be that as it may, 
the present rule with regard to the separa- 
tion of estates, and the payment of the 
revenue individually, occasions much dis. 
tress. If any one should wish to obtain 
any proof of this, he can easily ascertain 
it by inquiring into the miserable condition 
of the family of Saburno Cliowdrce, ze- 
mindar of Boreesha. If Government 
would abolish that regulation, and esta- 
blish another in its stead, providing that 
the proprietors of undivided estates sliould 
be at liberty to pay their portion of reve- 
nue to the collector individually, and re- 
ceive from him a receipt for the same, 
verified by his own seal, and that the estate 
of the punctual payers of the revenue 
•should not be sold when one proprietor fails 
to make good his payment, it would be 
highly advantageous. 


liF-LATIOKS W'lTH AVA. 

We understand that the relations be- 
tween the British envoy at Ava and that 
government continue on the most amicable 
and useful footing, and that there are well- 
founded hopes, among other salutary im- 
provements, of getting the duties and 
chokey fees, w'hich are charged to traders 
and boats leaving Ava, regulated and 
fixed, so as to put some stop to the exac- 
tions of the Burmese subordinate officers, 
w’ho all live upon what they con extort 
from foreign merchants. 

It is said that a Burmese officer on the 
Arracaii frontier had been comn)itting 
exactions upon our traders, and interrupt- 
ing friendly and commercial intercourse 
between Arracan and the Burmese terri- 
tories, which having come to the ears of 
the envoy. Major Burney preferred charges 
against that individual at the Lhceot-tau, 
or council of state, and persuaded the 
ministers to depute a commissioner to the 
spot to investigate the matter. 

This salutary proceeding, we trust, will 
teach the distant Burmese officers that their 
conduct is liable to be noticed by superior 
authority ; and such wholesome publicity, 
we may expect, w'ill show them the neces- 
sity of at least using a little caution and 
moderation in their oppressions and exac- 
tions. 

Major Burney, we are very glad to 
learn, continues on the best possible terms 
with the ministers; their excellencies often 
dining with the envoy. The king gives 
him audience three or four times in the 
month. 

His majesty and all the court were 
piously and busily engaged, very lately, 
in superintending the sculpture of an im- 
mense block of marble, about twenty feet 
long by twelve or fourteen, into a Gau- 
(lama ; and the monarch, in the overflow- 
. iiigs of royal favour and grace, it seems, 
has conferred upon the envoy the lofty- 
soimding title of Ma/ia Zeya liaja Nau- 
ratha, w'hich being interpreted, means 

iny great, victorious, and noble son !** 
with a woon-douk’s shoulder-belt of nine 
gold chains, inferior, we presume, by only 
two degrees, to the more resplendent belt 
of eleven chains, which was pointed out 
to us as having been worn at the French 
fancy ball by one of their Burman excel- 
lencies who attended that festival. These 
honours are not only agreeable symptoms of 
continued amity, but we should suppose 
may be very useful in this infancy of con. 
ncxion between the two states, as giving 
the British representative more considera- 
tion among the people, and so facilitating 
his very laudable system of associating, as 
intimately as circumstances and manners 
admit, with the ministers and other great 
officers. It is matter of congi^tulation, 
in our opinion, that Goveriimept has dis- 
covered and availed itself of the singular 
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qualification which Major Burney appears 
to possess for the post which lie so ably 
fills. — Beng. Chron., Jan. 18 . 

8VMPT03IS OF A SCHISM AMO?<GST THE 
HINDUS. 

JDhurma In the Chundrika of 

the 9th Polls current, the editor, after 
having introduced some particulars relating 
to the Dluirma Subha, asserted that “ the 
members of that association proposed that 
Maha Iltajah Hurry nath Roy Bahadoorbe 
initiated as one of them.** It appears by 
this, that the object of the editor is to insi- 
nuate that Maha Rajah Hurry nath Roy 
Bahadoor, of Moorshedabad (who lately 
came to Calcutta to transact some particu. 
lar affairs), had expressed his wish to some 
of the members to become one of the fra- 
ternity. But we have, from good autlio. 
rity, iearnt, that Maha Rajah Htirrynaili 
Roy Bahadoor neither intimated his wish 
to any body, nor wishes to become a mem. 
ber of such a Dhurma Siibha; nor has he 
even dreamt of it. And if, in future, 
any such overtures be made to him, he will 
refuse all concern with the Dhurma Sub- 
ha, the particulars of which arc mentioned 
by the editor of the Chundrika. 

Maha Raja Hurry nath Roy Bahadoor 
is a most sensible, learned, and experienced 
man, and entertains a particular venera* 
tion for the doctrines inculcated by the 
Hindoo sacred books. It can, therefore, 
never be imposed upon the people, that 
Maha Rajah Hurry nath Roy Bahadoor 
had even had a wish to become incor- 
porated with a society, whose members, 
contrary to the precepts of those books, 
spare no exertion to re-establish the prac. 
tice of murdering poor Hindoo females by 
deluding them with the idea that such 
practice is a mark of devotion .i—/S'H7n6ad 
Cowmoodt/. 

OFFICES IN THE SUrREMC COURT. 

We have been informed that one of the 
most lucrative offices in the Supreme Court 
is speedily to become vacant, under, we 
believe, the following circumstances. One 
of the judges, on a late occasion, in taxing 
the bill of an officer, was particubirly 
struck with a very heavy item for nine 
hours* attendance in a certain cause, which 
was considered an extraordinary tharge, 
and it was concluded that there existed 
some mistake ; but not so, the time was 
said to have been devoted, the charge was 
considered a fair one. It w as then intpiired, 
if the mere statement could be verified by 
affidavit ; and it was replied, that it would 
not, but the honour of a gentleman would 
be pledged, if such were to be considered 
sufficient. This was not thought enough, 
and ihtii^ation was given, that the longer 
holffing^oi office might depend upon 
, moling required affidavit ; the answer 

“V.IPX. ■ ' ... .... 


w’as to tlie effect, that the office was per. 
fectly at the disposal of tiie court. 

Thus the matter stands at present, and 
if it leads to the consequences we antici- 
pate, wc shall not regret it in tlie least. 
To the learned gentleman himself it can 
be a matter of no moment, for talent and 
experience will no doubt ensure him an 
equivalent on his return to the bar. The 
public will be well content, for the evil 
brings a concomitant good ; we allude to 
the pledge given by the court on a recent 
occasion, when the office of sworn clerk 
became vacant, that as each incumbent 
w'ent out, the fees attached to the office 
should he examined with a view to reduc- 
tion ; thus the administration of public 
justice may be brought one step nearer tlie 
liiimble suitor of moderate means. 

We cannot let the present opportunity 
pass without reiterating what we have 
before declared, that the present system of 
paying the officers of court, not only 
materially retards, but is a grievous tax 
upon, justice. One grand jury very hap- 
pily designated it a bounty upon wrong,** 
and in their presentment suggested the 
propriety of paying them by salaries equal 
to the average profits of their offices. In 
the propriety of such a measure, we main- 
tain (notwithstanding all that was said at 
the titnc)tluit the cliief justice, if not posi- 
tively, at least by implication, agreed; 
the opportunity now offers for the adop- 
tion of it, in one instance at least, with- 
out disturldng the interests of the present 
holders, and the judges will, wc hope, 
look to it. — Bung. ChrojUt Jan. 13 . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SYHIAN CUUUCU. 

The last number of the Missionary Be~ 
gister contains some interesting extracts 
from the journal of the Rev. J. W. Doran, 
belonging to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, w!>o recently visited the Syrian 
churches in Travancore and Malabar, 
wiiich be represents as involved in great 
darkness and ignorance. An unffwourable 
trait in the Syrian cliaractcris an utter in- 
difference to the instruction of the rising 
generation. The Metrans and Catanars 
are very ill-informed, though they appear 
to evince little intolerance. Mr. Doran 
was allowed to preach in the churches, and 
be was attentively listened to by the peo- 
ple, ])articularly at Cranganore. The 
cliurcli here is one of the oldest in India, 
built of granite, and suppq^ed to have 
been erected upwards of 1,000 years ago. 

** In the whole range of my journey, 
north-east of Cottayam,'* observes Mr. 
Doran, ** 1 found but one place where any 
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tliitig in the shape of a school was kept up 
b^he Syrians tli^mselves. This is deeply 
lamentable, when we consider the wealth 
and security which they now enjoy. At 
almost all the places 1 visited, I conversed 
freely with the Catanars, in the presence 
of the people, upon this subject. In every 
instance, what I said was well received. 
I endeavoured to shew tliem that, us their 
persons and property were now secured to 
them by the presence and indirect infiuence 
of a great Christian power, it became them 
not to neglect the proper instruction of 
their youth, a duty so obviously insisted 
upon ill the Word of God.’* 

In the south-east, Wemanee, he found 
the church crowded in Kastir week with 
persons come to celebrate the crucifixion. 
Tw-o persons were reading aloud a trails, 
lotion of St. Matthew’s Gospel in Mala, 
yalim, made by a learned brahmin, some 
years since, a convert to Christianity ; but 
it was so mixed with Sanscrit terms, that 
but few of the hearers could understand it, 
though they listened with great n])parent 
nttention to the reader’s voice. Their de- 
votions consisted chiefly in kissing the 
ground and crossing the body. 

There appears a great want of hooks 
amongst the Syrians. Their IMSS. are di- 
minishing fast. ** Throiiglioiit die whole 
country,” observes Mr. Doran, ** books 
arc the great desideratum.” 

Mr. Doran confirms the fact, that many 
of the lower classes of tlie Hindoos make 
offerings to the Syrian church, under the 
impression that tliey iriny receive some 
good from the swafui of tlie Christians, 

At Hanncc, he says, “ I learned a thing, 
of which 1 had no idea before, viz.j that 
the iiiliabitants of this and three other 
parishes, considering themselves the true 
descendants of the seventy- one families 
which, in the fifth century, accompanied 
Thoma of Bagdad to this country, will 
not intermarry with the other Syrians. 
The only sensible evidence they can now 
shew for their boasted superiority is the 
degree of fairness their skin exliihiis above 
all others.” 

Poverty and the cholera morbus arc 
thinning the Syrian popiibitioii. 

The editor of the /icg/.v/cr observes ; 
•• The means employed by the missiona- 
ries of the Society to diffuse Scriptural 
light among the Syrian Christians have, 
however, through the blessing of God, 
been attended with important advantages, 
though much still remains to be accom- 
plished. The confidence of the Metraiis 
and clergy has been gained ; the Syrian 
youth intended for holy orders are prepared 
for their sacred function by the missionaries 
of the Society in the College of Coltayam ; 
the New Testament has been translated 
into Malayalim, and is now in a course of 
circulation among the people; the mis. 
aionaries are freely allowed to preach to 


the people in Malayalim, in the Syrian 
churches ; the Syrians are made acquaint- 
ed with the reformed liturgy of the church 
of England, in their own tongue ; schools 
are established in the Syrian parishes, 
under the direction of the missionaries, to 
the extent of their means ; and, from the 
mission press, tracts begin to be issued, 
calculated to impart sound religious in- 
struction and useful knowledge to the 
rising generation.” 

OESTRUCTIVR FIRK AT MOULMEllT. 

The brig t/ope arrived on the 20th, from 
Motilincin the 11th January. By this 
opportunity we learn that a most destruc. 
tivc fire occurred at Moulmcin on the 
morning of the 4tli instant. The market- 
place, and about 300 of the principal 
bouses outside of tbe bund, arc stated to 
bave been destroyed; several lives were 
lost, and many persons severely burnt. 
The fire spread so rapidly, that hardly any 
domestic animal escaped it. Several dead 
bodies were taken from the river, supposed 
to have been those of persons wiio left 
their canoes, most of wliicb were destroy- 
ed. The shipping sustained no injury, 
with the exception of the H. C. row boat, 
wdiicli was burnt down to tbe water’s edge 
and sunk, and a schooner, which took fire, 
but was saved by cutting away her sails. 
The loss of property is said to be immense. 
— Jifart. Gaz., Jcui. 22. 


iSomfias. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, January/ 19. 

Jid-opcnirifi ttf the Court . — Tlie re- open- 
ing of the court this day excited great in- 
lerest. The court was filled by Europeans, 
and natives of all classes. Sir John Aw- 
dry landed fiom the Sir Kdyvard Pallet on 
the 31st December, and w'as sworn into 
oflice, in the court house, by the protlio- 
notary, tbe same evening. 

The object in opening the court was 
to hold tbe sessions whicli bad been sus- 
pended by the death of tbe late chief jus- 
tice. The crowded state of tbe gaol was 
beginning to give rise to serious appre- 
hensions, as well on account of the secu- 
rity as the health of the prisoners. 

Upon tbe grand jury being sworn, Mr. 
Justice Awdrp addressed them to the fol- 
lowing clfect : 

V Gentlemen : Entering with unfeigned 
diffidence on the discharge of duties ren- 
dered so unexpectedly arduous by a recent 
and most melancholy event, and addressing 
you now that a more extensive mourning 
has been caused by another, whil^ I trust 
in the ready and. cordial assistaijipe of all 
those w'hom circumstances place in a situa- 
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lion td afford it to tnor I have tlie greatest 
satiafaction in feeling tliat the uiatitution 
of trial by jury is the specific remedy for 
one of the chief difficulties under which I 
labour. As a new coiner, I am unavoid. 
ably inexperienced in all the details of the 
manners of the very various population of 
this isiand, and yet on the understanding 
of those details it mainly depends both to 
appreciate the credit and to apprehtnid the 
bearing of testimony. Tlierefore, amongst 
other reasons, it is provided in England, 
that, whilst the determination of qiies- 
tions of law is appropriated to tiiose who 
ore oppointed as being competently learned 
ill the science of law, questions of fact 
are for the most part referred to persons 
resident and mixing in the ordinary busi. 
ness of life in the country where the mat- 
ters in dispute arose. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly satisfactory to me to have your 
assistance and that the petit jury in 
almost the earliest of my public functions. 
1 regret to find that the burthen of your 
important duties here is considerable, from 
the small number to share it ; but the re- 
sult is, that you will be from experience 
better able to discharge them without such 
observations as I might otherwise think 
myself hound t^^nakc to you : the bur- 
then will now recur earlier in consequence 
of his Majesty’s confirmation of some pro- 
posed rules for altering the times of hold- 
ing terms and sessions. By these, the first 
sessions in eadi year are to be hoi den on 
the 1 Sill of March, the second on the 5th 
of July, the third on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, the fourth on the 3d of December. 

* * The terms are of twenty days each, 
beginning with February lOtli, June 5th, 
August 25th, and November 3d. The 
alterations, I am told, were proposed by 
former judges, with a view to public con- 
venience, and I sincerely hope they may be 
found in practice to conduce to it. 

** Much of the criminal law has lately 
beon amended; not so much by altering 
ita provisions, as by consolidating them, 
and rendering more concise and uniform 
the language of the enactment. Witli the 
most important changes you arc probably 
already familiar, as the new law Ijas been 
in force for nearly two years, and the sta- 
tnte law, as to most offences against per- 
son or property, is now brouglit within so 
moderate a compass, and so nearly freed 
from technicality and from the confusion 
arising from verbosity, and from the dilfe- 
r^iit phraseology of difierent acts, that a 
reference to the Act 9tli Geo. 4th, chap. 
74 >; fui.tbe cases come before you, will pro- 
be of more use to you than preliinU 
noify observations from me : I shall, therc- 
furp,: .notice only a few of the cases which 
op brought before you, but shall be 
bi|^y,ajW youprdceed, to give you any in- 
for«iati«s may wish.** 

'riie kgfiied jud^ then proceeded to 


make eoma /observaCione on particular 
coses in the oalendar. 

The jury were discharged on the gllh, 
after six days* laborious investigation of 
the heaviest calendar known for years. 
They returned true bills against eighty- 
one individuals, amongst whom was John 
Croft Hawkins, for piracy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BISHOP. 

On the lull inst. the bishop of the dio- 
cese confirmed in St. Thomas's Church 
107 candidates; after which his lordship 
delivered to them an appropriate address 
upon the engagements into which they had 
then entered. 

On the 13th, his lordship held his pri- 
mary visitation for this archdeaconry, 
which was attended by such of the clergy 
as were within the distance of fifty miles. 
The morniiig service having been con- 
cluded, his lordship delivered his primary 
charge to thpe clergy. 

On the I4tli, his lordship left the presi- 
dency for Pnonah, where, on Sunday, the 
Ifilh, forty^four persons w'erc confirmed ; 
in the cv^ing, his lordship preached at 
Poonah Church. After having visited the 
different r^imcntal schools on Monday 
and Tucs£y, he returned, by way of 
Phoolsliair, to the presidency, where he' 
arrived on the morning of the 2Ut. 

On Sunday, the 23d, an able and im- 
pressive sermon was preached at Thomas’s 
Church by the Bishop, in hvlialf of the 
Educaticii Society, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. The 
collection amounted to Ils. 75H, 2, 72. 
His lordship presided at the annual gene- 
ral meeting of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Church Missionary Society, held on the 
25th, when a report of the proceedings of 
the Society was read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

On the evening of the 27tli January his 
lordship embarked on board the H. C. 
cruizer Coote, for Ceylon; and after hav- 
ing visited the stations on that island, it^s 
his lordship’s intention to touch at Madras 
on his way to Calcutta. ~ Bom, Cottr., 
Jan. 29. 

INVESTITURE OF THE MOURE OF SURAT 
WITH A KHXLAT. 

An interesting ceremony took place last 
Saturday at Mr. Romer’s liouse; the pre- 
senting the son of the old modee of Surat 
with a kliilai. 

Several of the most respectable Parsee 
gentlemen attended, who were much 
pleased with this mark of ilistinctioh being 
paid to the young representaieve of this old 
family. The Hon. the Governor (Mr. 
Romer) seized the opportunity to impress 
on those present the propriety and neces- 
sity of supporting the interests of the 
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yoiiug ^inan». as they tliose oC hisia- 
ther, and hoped that the date disputes on 
t|p||(Kubeesa question would never operate 
wuh.any to withhold from so ancient a 
family ttie lionour that was due to it, parti- 
cularly as the present member was young, 
and needed all the counsel of the older 
and more experienced native gentlemen. 
Tile young man, whose name is llustunyee 
Cursetjee Modee, has a pleasing appear- 
ance, and bears a high character. Tlie 
title modee, is Hindoo, and was acquired 
by this family, more than a century ago, 
from the English. The duties of the 
modee were always arduous. The arbi- 
trator among Parsees in all disputes, the 
peace-maker, and judge on all civil mat. 
ters that the law did nut recognize. His 
advice was given gratuitously ; the family 
at one time having been independent of 
the ]iatronage or favour of others, and 
considering itself the most noble of all 
tliose that left Persia for this country, 
springing from the royal stock. 

U'c were glad to hear that Framjee 
Cowasjee, Jenisetjee Jegebhoy, and Now-. 
rojee Jeinsetjeo, were present. To these 
gentlemen the native inhabitants of llom- 
iKiy owe much. The first in every attempt 
to spread useful knowledge throughout 
the territories of this presidency, to aid ail 
endeavours to promote practical good, and 
co-operate with their friends the British 
inhabitants of this island, to introduce the 
arts and improvements which liavc hitherto 
been foreign to an Indian clime, and to 
their names w'c may add that of Jugonatli 
Siiiikersctt, the ready promoter of every 
liberal scheme for the good of the datives. 
— .Bom* Cour., Jan* 29* 


MURDER OF MR, TAYLOR AND PARTY. 

We have been favoured with the follow, 
ing extracts from a letter dated Bagdad, 
the 14th October, which but too fully con. 
firm the accounts already published of the 
murder of Mr. Taylor and party : — 

4* In my . last 1 announced the departure 
of Mr. James Taylor, with packets from 
India, in company with Messrs. Elliott 
and Bowater, to survey the course of the 
Euphrates from Beer to Hillah, with a 
view to the establishment of steam naviga- 
tion. 

“ They, after mature consideration, took 
the route of Moosul and Mardin to Beer ; 
Mr.Taylor to advance thence toAleppo,and 
the other two gentlemen to drop down the 
Euphrates. The journey proved fortunate 
as far as Moosul, where they found 
Messrs. Cockhell, Hull, and Aspinall, 
who had preceded them by some days; 
and also a rapije, on his way to Constan- 
stinople, with a large amount of public 
.treasure. Attracted by the safety appa^ 
rcntly secured to this individual by a large 
of mounted guards, they left Moo- 
AmLjonr,'^, S. VoL.Ji No, 1 9. 


suJ in his tiw'n ; and vdthiii three morehek 
subsequent, in the mountain of fflejii*, 
yrere attacked by a body of YezddisV and 
inhabitants of the village of Tal Aptar, 
united. Their guards fled ; such of the 
caravan as could do so followed ; the rob- 
bers fell to plunder, during which' time 
tliey attacked a party consisting of Messrs. 
Bowater, Aspinall, and Taylor, who, in 
their defence, unfortunately killed two of 
the chiefs of the robbers, and being Anally 
overpowered, w'ere in reveiige cut to 
pieces by the brigands on the spot. 

** The despatche.s, w*ith the exception of 
IRie or two public letters, are entirely lost, 
together with the private property of thb 
travellers ; which has been fully ascertain- 
ed by the iMtivc agent, Agba Minas, who 
was Immediately despatched by the resi- 
dent, Major Taylor.** 

In a subsequent part of the -same letter 
it is stated, tliat Messrs. Hull, Cockhell, 
and Elliott escaped; the two first proceed- 
ed onwards, and Mr. Elliott had returned 
to Bagdad down the Tigris.— -77om. Gax,, 
Dec* 29. 

RI.SINO OF THK RIIEELS AND RAMOOSEES. 

I'here has been a of Bheels and 

llamoosces in the neighbourhood of Foo- 
nah, consequent on the escape from that 
city of the famous Ramoosee chief, 
Oomeah. The event, it is said, has created 
a little stir in the military circles, and is 
the cause of the sudden departure from 
the presidency of a wing of the 1 st grena- 
diers.— .i?077i. Cour., Jan. 8. 


Sbingapotf. 

The opening year has witnessed so 
many improvements in this settlement, 
made during the last one, that we cannot 
avoid taking some notice of them. The 
erection of substantial, uniform, and neat 
houses and shops which stand in place Of 
those fragile wooden tenements which, 
not a twelvemonth ago, stood in those 
streets which were destroyed by the fire in' 
February last, with the construction of the 
new godowns now in progress of building 
near the same quarter, may be reckoned as 
the greatest improvement ; and the forma- 
tion of new lines of streets, the cutting of 
new roads, and the erection of a new 
bridge at the upper end of Champong 
Glam, are also deserving of an honourable 
mention. 

It would be well if the ruling autborU 
ties exhibited, at the present period, such 
a laudable desire to benefit and improve 
the place as is exhibited by private indivi- 
duals. or as was exhibited by them during 
the early part of last year, when tbt new 
roads, streets, and bridge alldded tb. Were 
undertaken. It Is true that the lateie- 
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cutting off,w^iofi ^btjcejetituretn.with- 
out which it is difficult to effect all such 
improvements. Still we are of opinion, 
that, instead of opening roads which at 
thC' present, period are of little or no use, 
and endt in. jungle,, it would be much 
moio beiMsficial to the public were the old 
and more frequented roads to be repaired, 

. which, can readily be accomplished without 
mueh> expense. The shameful and dan- 
tgerous state of the Circular Road, one of 
the most puldic thoroughfares, demands 
immediate attention .; and the South 
Bridge Road might easily be raised a few 
.feet higher, especially near the bridge, to 
.prevent its being overflown, /hiee dee2U at 
high tides. A new infirmary^might also 
be commenced upon, from the surplus of 
the proceeds of the pork farm, which we 
have reason to believe averaged, since 
,April last^ Sp. Drs. 500 per month, leav- 
ing 300 and more dollars per month, as 
being suflicient to defray the expenses of 
.the present temporary infirmary. — 
XJbrontt Jan* 6, 


0ialeieca, 

THE ANGLq-CUINESE COLLEGE. 

We have heard with regret that the Bri- 
.tlsb authorities in the Straits, in carrying 
into effect a rigorous economy, have with- 
drawn from the Anglo- Chinese College an 
allowance of 100 dollars per month, which 
it had received from the Hon. Company’s 
government, with the sanction of the 
Court, for the space of two years.— -Ch/i- 
ion Meg,f Dec, 18. 

A report has reached us which reflects 
great credit on the liberality and discern- 
ment of the present chief of the British 
liactory. 

On learning the fact, mentioned in our 
■last, tlwt the Straits* Government had dis- 
continued its allowance to the Anglo-Chi- 
Base College, Mr. Marjoribanks, who was 
an early and munificent contributor to the 
institutiong immediately, it is said, con- 
.aalted with the select committee, and ob- 
tained their vote for a grant to the College, 
of .« similar sum of 100 dollars per month, 
.ooDimencmg from the Ist iiist., thus re- 
jlriaviog die drooping fortunes of this im. 
portant and interesting mtablisliroent. 
Such grant crninot be otherwise. than accep- 
table to the ^Court of Directors, whose 
priocely munificence has been already so 
.■igoally evinced in behalf of Chinese lite- 
: Jan, 3, 


Bgyueeg ffbe lata eWef of the 
publicly, pinbarked at, 

Macao, accompanied, lo the walgr’a^adge 
by tiearly all the foreign residents of avwiy 
nation:— , f- 

Order from the governor, throu|^ Itbe 
hoppq, to prevent Mr. Baynes leaving the 
country before the emperor’s will respect- 
ing him has been received: dated SOdi 
November ; received 11th December 1830. 

Chung, by imperial appointmimtt 
hoppo, &c., hereby issues an order to the 
hong merchants, How-qua and the otfiers, 
with the contents of which they are re. 
quired to make themselves fully acquaint* 
ed. 

** A communication has been received 
from tliQ governor, which, on opening, 
appeared as follow's : * Last year, the 
Bnglish nation’s foreign ships delaying to 
enter the |>ort, was a plan for obtaining 
alterations in tlie old regulations of com- 
merce. la the dunning petitions which 
were frequently presented, although the 
chief, PJowden’s, name was joined with 
the others, yet 1, the governor, having in- 
stituted a minute inquiry, have beard that 
the affair was caused by Baynes, Millett, 
and others^ irregularly putting forth their 
own decisions, and forming plans of por. 
verse craftiness, so that all the ships re- 
mained Icng anchored outside, much of 
the cargo became mouldy apd rotten, and 
the mercliants were all injured thereby. 

“ ‘ Thif year, Baynes improperly filled 
the office of chief, and further presumed 
to oppose the prohibitions of the celestial 
empire, by bringing w'omen and maid- 
servants to the provincial city, to dwell in 
the Company’s foreign factory. And when, 
at length, his reasoning failed, and his 
heart became alarmed, he ordered sailors 
from the various ships to bring up, under 
cover of night, five brass guns, muskets, 
and such like things, to the foreign fiic- 
tory, and arrange before the gate, as a de- 
fence and safeguard. Conduct auch as 
this is, indeed, the extreme of madness 
and rebellion. It would have been right 
to have immediately acted on prindples of 
exierminaHan i but, considering that this 
was the crime of Baynes alone, I could 
not bear to involve all the foreigners. 
Therefore T, the governor, stooped to the 
exercise of clemency and forgiveness, and 
not only did not inflict on him the severity 
of punishment, but also did not place an 
emlmrgo on the various ships, and stop the 
trade. I think that, among all the foreign 
merchants in the ships of the said nation, 
there is not one who does not fully Jenowt 
and has not fully heard of, this disporition 
of extreme compassion towards distant fie- 
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reigners. But Baynes w^ very audt- 
cious, and exhibited,, in every wav, Mi- 
tempt of tha laws ; Ms ovime wotda nolHbe 
expiated by death itself. 

< I, tbt governor, have alreedyi In 
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with the eommatidant, Feo- 
y ^9 And lioppo of CaOton, presented a 
mmorial to the emperor relative to this 
Ailiject. It is calciiiated, that during the 
first decade of the eleventh moon (15th to 
24th December), the imperial will may be 
received here. 

* I have now received a document 
fVom your honour the hoppo, stating that 
a permit to come to the provincial city, is 
requested by the Englishmen, Marjori- 
banks, Davis, and Robinson. 

* I suppose that they are other persons 
chosen as chief, second, and third, who 
have come to change the committee. The 
said Baynes having retired from the chief, 
ship, whether or not he should be sent 
back to his country, is a question should 
the imperial will be received hereafter, 
commanding to take Baynes and punish 
him^ it will then be proper to deliver him 
over for punishment. He must not slip 
away, clandestinely, in the anxious hope 
of escaping, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

** * Besides ordering the hong merchants, 
How.qua and the others, forthwith to go, 
in obedience hereto, and immediately en. 
join, perspicuously, these commands on 
the newly-arrived chief, that he may know 
and act accordingly ; also to bid him on 
the same day to write back clearly what 
cares have been Uikcn to have Baynes 
forthcoming. No excuse or delays can bo 
allowed : they will involve in heavy guilt. 
And also sending letters to the poo-cliing.. 
sze, and an.cha.sze, requiring them to 
unite, and speedily command the kwaiig. 
chow.foo to take under his direction the 
nan-hae>hecii, and, together with him, 
transfer these commands to the hong mer- 
chants, that they may, in obedience to 
them, enjoin it on the newly-arrived chief 
and his colleagues, that they clearly state 
hack where Baynes is confined, waiting till 
the business is settled. 1 likewise deem it 
right to communicate these things to you, 
tlwt, examining accordingly, you may 
oAise the orders to be put in practice.* 

** This coming to the office of me, the 
hoppo, &c. &c. 

(He here copies the last clause of tlie 
governors orders.) 

Tremble hereat. A special order. 

** Taou*kwang, 10th year, 10th moon, 
16th day.** 

The Canton Register, with reference to 
tbit order, observes : ** the language used 
ts^ of course, mere senseless vaunting, 
which the government would never dare 
to act on. Though affecting to ask wliere 
Mr. Baynes il confined, they are perfectly 
well aware that he is residing comfortably 
in his house at Macao, and may with equal 
safety reside at Canton whenever so in- 
cliiiMli Report says, the communication 


tras answered by the i^rissident and seli^t 
committee in the way it deserves.** 


T0C LATK HBOOCIATIOKS. 

The following is the secret report trans- 
mitted to the emperor by the four chief 
organs of the Canton government, relative 
to the late negociations : — 

Memorial from the tseang-keun, the go. 
vernor, the foo-yuen, and the hoppo^ rria- 
tive to foreign affiurs, written early in 
November 1830. 

** King, the tseang-keun (commandant) 
of Canton ; Le, the governor of CAnton 
and Keang-se provinces; Loo, the ibo- 
yuen of Canton, kneel and report to his 
majesty foraliis information. 

** On cxaniiiiatioii, it appears that all 
the foreigners of various nations who, 
crossing the sea, come to Canton to ex. 
change goods, reside, during tlie spring 
and summer of every year, at Macao; in 
the autumn and winter, the import and 
export goods being all at Canton, where 
the hong merchants exchange them ; they 
then remove and reside at Canton, in the 
foreign factories. Foreign women brought 
with them were formerly permitted only to 
reside on board the foreign ships. In the 
sixteenth year of Ki>:cn.liing (A.D. 1751), 
they were first permitted to reside at 
Macao ; but as yet no permission has been 
granted fur them to be brought to Canton. 
In the thirty. fourth year of Klien Lung 
(A.D. 1769), Fc shin, an Englishman, 
brought up a foreign woman to reside at 
Canton : the foreign woman was taken in 
custody back to Macao, and a strict prohi. 
bilory proclamation was issued. There 
arc still records hereof that can be exa- 
mined. After the tliirty.fourth year of 
Keen-lung tlicre have been reports of fo. 
reign woincn being clandestinely brought 
to Canton, or residing there for several 
days; but it lias been without any one 
being aware thereof, and they have after- 
w'ards been taken to Macao: when this has 
been the case there are no records to be 
examined. 

** It appears, on inquiry, that the 
spring of the present year, foreign women 
came to Canton, and resided here secretly ; 
but just when orders were bcsiiig issued to 
the hong merchants to drive them away, 
they returned to Macao. *llie English 
chief, Baynes, has now again brought a 
foreign woman to Canton to reside in the 
Company’s foreign factory. And, more- 
over, tlie said foreign merchants, coming 
on 'shore from their ships, have entered 
their factories sitting in sedan chairs. 
Your minister, Le, issued orders to the 
hong merchants immediately to drive out 
the foreign woman, and bid her return to 
Macao ; and not hereafter to peAnit fo- 
reign merchants, when entering clfeirt fac- 
tories, to get into sedan chairs or Ah in 
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^thottlder^carfe'iiiges.* It Is avithenticated 
tfaattbe teid chiaf, and otha^ immediate- 
ly thereon, came to the four offices of us» 
your ministers, and at each presented a 
petition, praying for foreign women to re- 
side in their factories, and for permission 
to be granted to use sedan chairs. The 
fangoage of the petitions was not clear and 
perspicuous, and the phraseology was far 
firom hunMe. We, your minister, have 
all, with strictness, rejected their peti- 
tions, and ordered them still to obey old 
regulation^ and not in the least oppose 
them. 

** The said chief, and others, having 
heard it falsely reported outside, that sol- 
diers were to be appointed to surround and 
expel the foreign merchant and foreign 
woman, became fearful and suspicious in 
their minds, and sent a general letter to all 
the ships anchored at Whampoa, ordering 
above 100 sailors, under cover of night, to 
take several guns, muskets, &c., conceal 
them in the hold of a small vessel, and 
clandestinely enter with them into the fo- 
reign factories in Canton provincial city. 
The military stations immediately got in- 
formation of it, and we, your ministers, 
instantly gave secret orders to the various 
officers of the military stations, on land 
and water, not ttl^make the least noise or 
motion, but to keep watch with increased 
vigilance, and ordered the Foo and Hecn 
magistrates, and the wei-yuen, all to ap« 
point trusty attendants in different places, 
.to examine carefully and suppress distur- 
bance, and not permit native traitorous 
Chinese to hook on to, instigkte, and be- 
fool foreignen, and create riot ; that there- 
by the merchants and populace might bo 
prevented from becoming alarmed or sus- 
picious. We, at the same time, ordered 
the hong merchants and linguists to dc- 
Aiand sternly of the said foreigners why 
they secretly brought guns, &c. to their 
factorim ; and what was their intentions? 
It is authenticated that they declared, that 
it was really because they had heard that 
soldiers should be immediately appointed 
to take the foreign men and foreign wo- 
man, and drive them both out ; that, in 
the fear and excited feelings of the mo- 
ment, they took the muskets and guns 
which they bad brought in their ships for 
the defence of their persons, and brought 
them up during the night; and that they 
really did not know that guns were things 
which Were not permitted to be brought 
up. On examination, we, your ministers, 
ilnd, that the said foreigners, in coining 
up to Canton and going down to Macao, 
have hitherto been permitted to carry two 
three muskets with them, to protect 
ifeeimelves an^st thieves ; this is really 
'obit prbbibrte^^^t as to the ^ns on 
l^ttl fhe stiii^lfor many years they have 
riot brought to the fac- 
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** We again commanded the tafd fb^ 
reigners speedily to take the guns imd 
muftkets, and immediately carry them back 
to the ships ; and to make the sailors retutti 
quickly to Whampoa. After the lapse of 
some days, the said foreigners took the 
muskets and carried them away; and the 
sailors scattered and returned; but the 
guns still remain planted within the gate 
offthe foreign factory. The hong mer- 
chants, also, were requested to solicit for 
them, that a short time might be granted 
before the foreign women were again Or- 
dered to return to Macao. We, your 
ministers, considering that the said f6~ 
reigner, Baynes, in the first place, secretly 
brought a foreign woman to reside in his 
factory ^ and, in the next place, clandes- 
tinely transported guns and weapons from 
the ships to guard against being surround- 
ed and expelled, both which are acts of 
presumption and of opposition to old regu- 
lations — mad, rebellious, and irregular acts 
—has now again ordered the foreign 
w'oman to be taken in custody back to 
Macao, and the guns that are still retained 
to be all carried back to the ships and kept 
there. If they really act in obedience to 
these orders, and do not oppose, we, your 
ministers, looking up, will take the ten- 
der intentions entertained by your sacred 
majesty, and dare still permit them to 
continue trading as usual ; but if they 
dare to dilay or oppose, wc will then, 
according lo your majesty’s edicts of last 
year, driva them out and expel them with 
severity, entirely stop their trade, and in- 
flict a heavy punishment on them; we de- 
cidedly will not presume to make the least 
accommodation with them, thereby leading 
to the increase of the unruly disposition of 
the obstinate foreigners. 

•‘We, your ministers, consider that, 
though this time the oflenccs of the fo- 
reigners in opposing prohibitions have not 
brought us to the necessity of employing 
soldiers, yet the said foreigners* original 
disposition has heretofore been unyielding 
and unfathomable. If it be necessary to 
keep them in awe by a military force, then 
it will be incumbent on your minister. 
King, to appoint officers and soldiers of 
the eight banners (that is, Tartars), both 
on land and water, and unite them with 
those officers and soldiers whom your 
minister, Le, will appoint, that they may 
conjointly manage the business.” 

The following is the reply of the empe- 
ror to the memorial of the tseang-keun 
governor, foo-yuen and hoppo, dated 8tii 
(received 28th) December 1880. 

“ On the 14th day of the 1 1th moon of 
the 10th year (December 28fh), an express 
was received from the military board, trans- 
mitting the following document from the 
great ministers who direct the movements 
of the army, to the tseang-keun of Can- 
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too, King ; the cabinet^ minister and go^ 
vemor of Canton and Kwang-se pro. 
Vinces, Le; and thefooyuenof Canton, 
Cboo, to be enjoined on the boppo of 
Canton, Chung: 

** * On the 84th day of the 10th moon of 
the 10th year of Taou-kwang (December 
6th, 1830) was received an imperial edict 
as follows: ** It is authenticated that 
King, and otliers, have reported, that oh 
examination they find that the English 
chief, Baynes, has brought a foreign wo- 
man up to the provincial city, to dwell in 
the Company's foreign factory. Also, that 
the said foreign merchants, coining on 
shore from their ships, have entered the 
factories sitting in sedan chairs. Likewise, 
tliat on account of false statements of sol- 
diers being appointed to surround and 
expel them, they became suspicious and 
fearful in their minds, and sent a general 
letter to all the foreign ships anchored at 
Whampoa, commanding above 100 sailors, 
under cover of night, to take several guns, 
muskets, &c., and so forth, secrete them 
Ui the hold of a vessel, and bring them by 
stealth to the foreign factory at the pror 
vincial city. That King and the others 
had secretly commanded the civil and niilir 
tary odicers to be careful, watch vigilant- 
ly, and suppress disturbance. That the 
said foreigners have taken away tlie mus- 
kets, and the sailors have separated and 
returned, but that guns are still kept with- 
in the gate of the foreign factory. Also 
that they had requested the hong merchants 
to solicit for them, that a short time may 
be extended to them before the foreign wo- 
man be again coinmanclcd to return to 
Macao ; and that it is now strictly ordered 
immediately to take the foreign woman 
in custody back to Macao, and that the 
guns be removed to the ships, and business 
carried on peaceably, &c. Hitherto the 
regulations have not permitted foreign 
women to come to the provincial city to 
dwell ; foreign merchants have not been 
allowed to enter the factories seated in 
sedan chairs ; and their bringing muskets 
and guns wdth them has only been to de- 
fend themselves on the seas against pirates; 
it cannot be allowed clandestinely to bring 
them into the city. 

« < Now the said foreigners have pre- 
sumed to oppose old regulations. King, 
and others, must issue strict orders for 
them to understand that they arc com- 
manded to obey and keep the old rules. 
Hereafter they must not in the least oppose 
or offend, thereby implicating themselves 
in the prohibitions. If. they still dare to 
continue delaying and resisting, a plan 
must immediately be formed for driving 
them out, add shewing towards them se- 
vere punishment and reprehension. 

** * Also not the least approximation (or 
accommodation) may bo shewn to tlieni ; 
it is, above all, necessary to deliberate and 


manage tranquilly, so as Uiat, whilst •cbe-^ 
risbing tenderness to outside foreigners, 
nothing of the dignity of the celestial em- 
pire may be lost. This will be good 
management. 

** * Make known this edict to Kiiig,Le, 
and Choo, that they may together enjoin 
it on Chung, for him to know, ilespect 
this.* 4 , 

Tn of^edience to the. imperial will, this 
document is sent forward.*’ 


DISTURBANCES IN THE NORTH. . 

The most important piece of news, du-. 
ring the last fortnight or three weeks, is 
the invasion of Chinese Tartary by the 
Mahominedan tribes inhahiting the region 
about 150 miles N. W. of the city of Cash- 
gar. In the Chinese maps and the reking 
Gazette they are called An-tsc-yen, and 
are near the spot occupied by the word 
Seyrain in D'Anville's general map of 
Cliinese "I'artary. ^ 

'J*he Gazette of October the 23d contains 
a paragraph saying, that on that very day 
a despatch had been received from Cha- 
lung-u, the resident at Cashgar, dated 
Sept. 2(>, having been twenty.seven days 
ill coining, in which it was stated, that 
the An-tse-yen Tartars made a sudden 
inroad on the frontier of Casligar. Up 
to the .31st of October, the Peking Ga~ 
zetles contain daily orders and. appoint- 
ments in reference to this invasion. Yang- 
yu-chuii, a name which appeared among 
the triumvirate, who acted against Chang- 
ki-hur, has been honoured with a .title, 
and peculiar seal, conferring very high 
power upon him, and stations him inside 
the N.W. pass through tlie great wall, 
with 2,000,CXX) taels at his disposal, to 
provide supplies, and the means of con- 
veyance for an army across the desert of 
Cobi. 

Chang-ling, the hero of Cashgar, who 
seized (or, as it is now said, betrayed) 
Chang-ki-hur, niid was made a duke and 
a member of the cabinet, is ordered off, 
post haste, to take the command among 
the Mabommedan cities in Little Bu- 
charia. 

Canton rumors make this invasion what 
they call a very large business ; but it is 
the usage here to make a large business of 
a very little otic. However, the official 
facte shew that the court of Peking does 
not" view the matter as a trifle. An order 
has come down to the governor of Canton, 
to desist from some public works in the 
neighbourhood, because of the military 
operations in Tartary. And it is whisper- 
ed that the four gentlemen, viz.t the Tip*- 
tar general. Governor Le, the^ 
governor, andthehoppo, who united in a 
memorial against the English, l|avp Re- 
ceived his majesty's commaneb iwt , tq. be 
over strict, but to deliberate and manage 
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wril ; which niCtns that they^ must try to 
keop matters going on in peace and quiet. 

Dec* 18 . 

Hie Peking (Satetie of November lOth 
contains the substance of a despatch from 
Yarkand, which sutes that the insurgents 
bad been repulsed in an attack upon the 
Mahomedan villages in that quarter. 

The Canton Jlegisiak. of January 3d, 
identifies the An>tse-ycn invaders with tlie 
tribes called Kalmucs, and extracts the 
following passage from a Chinese work : 

“ There is the settlement of the An-tse- 
yeit, Mahomedan tribe. The greatest 
khan, or emperor, was Gitina, a person 
of great celebrity. After his death, his 
younger brother, Naladita, established a 
supremacy over four cities. The greatest 
was HaoU'han, containing 30,000 fami> 
lies ; this is the nest and cave of the k'han : 
the next is Ma*la.ho-lang, containing 
20,000 families ; the third is Njti.man, 
with upwards of 10,000 families; the 
smallest city is called An-tse-yen, with 
about 1,000 families ; these four cities are 
oil of them the * Oiapatoo of the khan.* 
In the twenty third year of the Emperor 
Keen.lung, they attached themselves to 
China. They arc on the west of the I’oo- 
lootih (Booriats). They have walled and 
ditched towns, houses, villages, fields, 
and gardens; attend to ploughing and 
sowing the produce of the earth, grain, 
pulse, melons, and fruits — all in plenty ; 
but their peaches (or cherries) are called 
the ^ sole superb.’ They breed cows and 
horses, and perpetually hunt. The people 
do not plait their hair in tails. They inter- 
dict pork; tlieir garments have a collar 
and tight sleeves; their caps arc square, 
without wings. They are industrious ac. 
cumulating traders, daring sleet and snow', 
and braving dangers. When once they go 
fofrth, they never return unless tiiey can 
come home with gains acquired. Our 
people call them An-tsc-ycn Mahomedatis, 
but like att the other Muhoiuedans, when 
they go inta foreign states, they are called 
Caahgar Mahomedans.” 

• On the 27th of December despatches 
ware received by the Tartar coiriinandant 
and the governor of Canton from the court 
ofPeking. The purport has transpired at the 
public offices, and states that the invaders 
have made very considerable progress in 
taking towns and districts in the region of 
their operations. — Canton Reg,^ Jan. 3. 

Pekingt Nov. 28, 1830. — The latest in- 
^tigence from Cuhgar has greatly aiinoy- 
^ the'em^rbr. ^The general, Yung-gan, 
was order^ to collect from Hi and other 
’all the troops he could, and with 
ffiimi ;^r6ieaed to the position of the invad- 
ImUDy. Instead of doing this, the 
the enemy 

teila ib ipteKt fo^ it %as not in his 


poweir to m#et thfoi; but he wouldasko 
care of Akaa atid other towns till rein- 
forcements could arrive. On the saihn 
day that this statement came before the 
emperor, a letter arrived frcmi Peih-ebang, 
the president at Hoten, saying that the 
An-tse-yen invaders bad not reached that 
place. Tltere were only banditti, who bad 
risen to plunder, and he reqiiirecl hut 
2,000 troops to put them down. A few 
hours before the emperor had given orders 
to be sent to Chang' ling, to seize Yung- 
gaii instantly, and forward him to Peking, 
to answer for his inexplicable inactivity. 
But, on receiving Pcih>chang*s report, he 
directs that the pusillunimous, cowardly, 
worthless, Manchuw Tartar, Yung-gan, 
being undeserving of so much trouble, 
should be given under custody to Peih- 
chang to take care of him.— Cf/n/ou licg .9 
Jan. 1 7. 

THF. PKTITION TO PARLIAMENT. 

The CarUo 7 i Register of January 17 
contains a copy of the petition of the Bri- 
tish merchants in China to' Parliament, 
complaining of the grievances under which 
they labour, owing to the oppressive and 
corrupt rule of the Chinese government.” 
The petition, which is of very great length, 
details the burdens to which commerce is 
exposed, utisanctioncd by, and frequently 
in defiance uf, connuands from Peking, 
from the venal conduct of the local aiitho.. 
rities at Cautou, who, having purchased 
their appointments, study only the means 
of amassing w'caltli liy extortion and in. 
justice. Tlic petitioners express a firm be- 
lief that ** much may he obtained from the 
fears, hut tliat nothing will ever be con- 
ceded by the good-will, of the Chinese go- 
vernment.” They arc convinced that the 
refusal of our amliassadors to submit to 
humiliating requisitions produced a bene- 
ficial moral effect upon the Chinese ; but 
the result of both embassies shows, they 
say, how' little is to he gained liy diplo- 
macy. They argue, from example^, that 
a firm opposition to the arrogance and un- 
reasonable pretensions of the Chinese go- 
vernment has always been successful. They 
then advert to the indiscriniinating laws of 
China, as applied to foreigners, in respect 
to hon icide, which make no distinction 
between manslaughter and murder; and 
while they ** acknowledge it as ah unde- 
niable principle, that foreigners should 
yield obedience to the law's of the country 
in which they reside, they submit that this 
doctrine cannot'be maintained in favour of 
a governmenC which, like the Chinese, 
withholds from foreigners the protection of 
Its laws, and whose power is felt only in a 
system Of unceasing oppressibn, pursued 
on the avowed principle of considering 
every other people as placed many degrees 
below its own in the scale of humoii be- 
ings.” The petitioners then ad^t to 
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fiOtnei of ■ tlio oommercial disabUitiaa to 
wbicli they are subjected, in being exclud- 
ed from certain ports to whicb English 
were formerly admitted $ iq being 
confined to Canton^ the trade of which is 
in the liands of ten or twelve licensed 
tnerciiants ; in being prohibited from renU 
ing warehouses ; in being exposed to de. 
lay, bribes, and arbitrary duties, &c. They 
neat complain of the indignities heaped on 
foreigners, and of the contumelious edicts 
]}iacardcd on the walls, charging them 
with the most revolting crimes, in order to 
excite the lower orders to treat them with 
insolence. ** No privation or discomfort is 
too minute to escape notice, in the pursuit 
of this ever present purpose. Free air and 
exercise arc curtailed, by precluding access 
to the country, or beyond the confined 
streets in the immediate vicinity of their 
iiabitations. Even the sacred tics of do- 
mestic life are disregarded, in the separa. 
tion of liusband and wife, parent and 
child, rendered unavoida!>lc by a capricious 
jiroliibitiun against foreign ladies residing 
in Canton, for which there appears to be 
no known law, and no other authority than 
the plea of usage.** The petition states : 
** yoixr petitioners consider it a duty which 
they owe to (ruth and justice, to declare to 
your honourable house, that they attribute 
the evils which have been eiiuinerated to 
the nature and character of the Chinese 
governtneiit, and not to any want of pro- 
per spirit and firmness in the agents of the 
East- India Company, who have, on va- 
rious occasions, opposed effectual resistance 
to many of them, which could not have 
been attempted by individuals pursuing 
their separate interests, and unconnected 
by any bond of union. The servants of 
the Company liave insisted on being heard 
by the government, and have maintained 
the right of addressing it in the Chinese 
language, when that has been denied to 
other foreigners. Privileges have thus been 
repeatedly gained, and the most serious 
evils averted.’* The pelitii^ers “ are, 
however, of opinion that, to place the 
commercial interests of Great Britain on 
that fair and equitable footing to which 
they are entitled, a higher authority is re- 
quired, emanating directly from bis Ma. 
jesty, as a medium of communication with 
the Canton government, as well as with 
theimperial Court at Peking, which would 
remove the impression prevalent among 
tlie Chinese authorities, that foreigners in 
China have forfeited the protection of their 
own sovereigns, as is tlie case with natives 
of China who leave their country. Your 
petitioners would anticipate the most bene- 
ficial results from the permanent residence 
at Peking oGrit representative pf his Majes. 
ty,. instructed to act with becoming spirit 
in protecting tlie interests of his .country- 
men.** — “The successful termination of 
the Burmese war, and the approximation 


of Britisli dominion in India to Uie eon^ 
fines of Cliinaf are well known ; in this 
country, and a remonstrance from the Bri. 
tish Gqvernment would, your petiUoiters 
have reason to believe, be received with a 
deference and attention never yet accorded 
to any embassy, all of which have been 
conducted on the erroneous principle of 
attempting to nc^ciate for that which, if 
firmly demandedr could not have b^n 
withheld, while the ambassadors have been 
designated ‘tribute bearers,* and recog- 
nised in no other light than that of public 
ofiicers deputed by an i nferior prince to offer 
presents and acknowledge vassalage to the 
supreme sovereign of the earth.** The 
petition concludes : “ unless through the 
direct intervention of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, in communication with Uiecouit 
of Peking, your petitioners fear that no 
material extension of British commerce, or 
effectual amelioration of the humiliating 
condition of British subjects in China, can 
be expected. If unattainable by the course 
suggested, your petitioners indulge a hope 
that the Government of Great Britain, 
with the sanction of the Legislature, will 
adopt a resolution worthy of the nation, 
and, by the acquisition of an insular pos- 
session near the coast of China, place Bru 
tisli commerce, in this remote quarter of 
the globe, beyond the reach of future des^ 
potisni and oppression.** 

(Signed by forty.seven names of Britisli 
and Parsee merchants. ) 

“ Canton, 28th Dec. 1830. 

“ Charles Marjoribanks, Esq., President, 
and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen: We have the honour ta 
enclose the copy of a petition which we 
have felt ourselves called upon to address 
to the House of Commons, at the present 
juncture, praying for the adoption of some 
measures which may tend to ameliorate 
the lunniliatiiig condition of British sub- 
jects, in common with other fondgners, in 
China, a condition equally ii^rious to 
national character as adverse to the exten- 
sion of British commerce, for which this 
great empire presents so wide a field, if 
freed from the obstructions occasioned by 
the corrupt administration of the local au- 
thorities of Canton. 

" Trusting the subject will be deemed 
of sufficient importance to merit your co- 
operation in tlie attainment of the end in 
view, 

“Weare, &c.** 

“ To William Jardine, Esq., and the Bri. 
tish subjects resident in China whose 
names are subscribed to the petition tO 
the House of Commons. 

“ We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter accompanying a copy of the 
petition addressed by you to the of 

Commons, entreating. tlie interpqiUtion.Df 
tlie Legislature for redress of those giie- 
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vances and oppressions to which you are 
subjected by the Government of this 
country. 

“ The 'amelioration of the condition of 
British silbjects in^ China has ever been the 
earnest desire of the representatives of the 
Easuindia Company. It is too intimately 
connected with their own iinnicdiata res- 
pectability and interests to have been other- 
wise. It is a subject which can never be 
remote from our anxious consideration, and 
it is to us a source of agreeable reflection 
that such privileges and immunities as have 
been gained or presented are attributable, 
xmt so much to any merits or exertions of 
its servants, ns to the existence of a power, 
ful and influential body, ‘independently of 
its commercial transactions, known to 
possess the Government of one of the 
largest empires in Asia, and which, in the 
absence of any other than diplomatic inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain (and 
that interference has been tried and failed), 
has, we believe, aflbrded the only eflectual 
means of resisting the innovations and 
oppressions to which foreign commerce 
with China is unceasingly exposed. 

We have felt it our duty to forward to 
the Court of Directors a copy of your peti- 
tion to Parliament, accompanied with our 
opinion on tlic leading subjects to which it 
has reference. 

** We are, &c.** 
(Signed by the committee.) 

Canton f MJan. 1S31.” 

LIEUT. HOLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 

We have to notice the recent depar- 
ture of the adventurous Holman, for Van 
Diemen's Land and New South Wales, 
whence, we believe, lie contemplates 
mailing the circuit of the globe, visiting 
some of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
the west coa^i of America, and penetrating 
across that continent to the United States. 
— Cantm Beg., Jan. 17. 


^udtralania. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Supreme Court, Sej)t. 18. — An applica- 
tion was made for an attachment against 
the Rev. Ralph Mansfleld, editor, printer, 
and publisher of the Sydney Gazette, for 
an article published therein tending (as 
alleged) to prejudice a cause then pending, 
and to scandalize the court. The case 
alluded to raised again the question as to 
Uie Governor’s right to revoke, at plea- 
sure, the assignment of convict servants. 
Tbit right bad been negatived by an opi. 
ni& V bf tlie court, but upon re^rence to 
thAfl^ofiicwrs of England, they were of 
oplj|n/liat tlie right might be exercised 


by die Governor. In consequence of this 
opinion, a circular had been sent to the 
snagisthites- of the colony, directing them 
to act accordingly. It was for certain ob- 
servations of the editor thereupon that the 
rule was mbved for. 

Chief Justice said he saw nothing 
in the article referred to calculated to pro. 
ducc tJie effects apprehended, and tlierefore 
tlie court was bound to refuse the rule. 
With respect to the alleged tendency of 
the publication to bring the court into 
contempt, he did believe it to have 
been written with .the utmost care and 
caution, and with a direct intention to 
affront the court, without exposing the 
writer to penal consequences ; but lie still 
thought that tlie dignity of the court would 
be best maintained by treating the article 
and its author, whoever it may be, with 
perfect contempt. 

Murder if Capt. Logan. — Capt. Logan, 
of the 57th regt., commandant at the penal 
settlement of Morcton Bay, who had been 
employed in surveying the interior, left 
the settlement on the 18tli November, to 
complete the survey, and was barbarously 
murdered by the blacks, about seventy 
miles from the coast. Ills mangled re- 
mains were found in the woods, partly 
eaten by the native dogs. His head bad 
been beaten by waddies, and his side 
pierced with a spear. 


VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Tasmanian papers down to the 31st 
December communicate no satisfactory 
information respecting the proceedings 
against the aborigines. 

A public meeting of the colonists was 
called on the 22d, at Hobart Town, with 
the view of thanking the Lieut. Governor 
for his exertions, at which it was stated, 
that the expedition had not been attended 
with the sitcccss which had been fondly 
anticipated \ that a considerable sum of 
money had been expended, and that there 
could be no doubt that, after wliat had 
passed, the blacks would return to their 
attacks with additional vengeance, llie 
meeting pledged itself to support the Go-, 
vernor in the measures be might take to 
put down an evil, the magnitude of which 
was too great for individuals to grapple 
w'ith. 

SWAN RIVER. 

The establishments of Messrs. Feel an() 
Latour are broken up, the people spread- 
ing themselves along the opast, as they 
find the land suitable ; the settlers are 
generally dissatisfied. —TasmanioTi, Dec. 
24. 
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GOVEIINMENT GENEUAl. 
OllDEUS. 

RELIEF OF H.Al. TROOPS. 

Quarters, on the Ganges, off Be^ 
nnres, Dec, 30, 1830. — With the* sanction 
of Government, the rollowin«r changes in 
the quarters of his Majesty’s rcgiineiits 
will take place : 

H.M. 3(1 regi., or Buffs, will proceed 
by water to Fort William, mul II. M. ICth 
regt. will move to Cliinsurnh on the arrival 
of die Bulls at the presidency. 

If.M. 20'th regt. will be quartered at 
Meerut, and the 31st regt. will march to 
Kurnaul on the arrival of the 2Cth, or 
sooner, should the barracks at Kurnaul be 
ready to receive them. 

BUNnLECUND PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort Jan, 7, 1831. — 1. The 

Hon. the Vice IVesident in Council Is 
pleased to direct that theliiindlecund Pro- 
vincial Battalion be disbanded on tiie 1st 
March 1831, in coiiforniily with detailed 
i Instructions with which the o filter com. 
manding the corps will he furnished. 

Si. From the date specified, or as soon 
after as the accounts of the men can be ad- 
justed, the adjutant and Kuropean non- 
commissioned staff of the battalion will be 
at -the disposal of his Kxc. the Coniiiian- 
der-in-cliief ; the arms, accoutrements, 
ainmunition, and public stores, now in 
use with the corps, will be minutely sur- 
veyed and reported upon to the Alilitary 
Board, when the whole will be forwarded 
to the Cawnpore magazine, and the books 
and other public records deposited in the 
oflice of the brigade major at Keitab. 

MAJ. GEN. SIR JASPER NICOI.LS. 

Head^Quarlers, Cam}t, Tama&habad, 
Jan. 6, 1831. — Major Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, K.C.B., having obtained leave to 
return to England, the Commander-in. 
chief feels it to be bis duty to offer to liim, 
on his departure, the assurance of the high 
sense entertained of his long and distiii. 
guished services in India. 

His inquiries into every detail, however 
minute, connected with the wants, or con. 
ducivc to tlie welfare, of the soldier, and 
his unvarying and judicious attention to 
the conduct of all under liis coniinand, in 
whatever rack they stood, have been felt in 
the benefits and improvements arising from 
them ; while the zeal, tlie ability, and die 
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impartiality which he has displayed in the 
whole course of his command, has been 
as universally acknowledged, as liis gal. 
lantry, on many a well.known occasion, 
has been admired. 

The Cominandcr.in.chier can add no.: 
thing to these claims on the respect and 
esteem of all in public and in private life, 
confirmed as they have been by the honours 
conferred by his Sovereign, the soldier’s 
highest incentive and his best reward ; but 
it is gratifying to him to express the senti. 
ments of all who have had opportunities of 
appreciating the spirit in which the arduous 
and extensive duties of the Major Gene, 
ral’s command have been discharged, by 
conveying to him his own cordial good 
wishes, with the farewell of the army, so 
large a portion of which has been under 
bis immediate orders. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SURG. WII.LAN. 

Head- Quarters, Caitip, Secrole, Jan, 3, 
1831. — At a European General Court 
Martial, assembled at Dinaporc on the 4th 
Aug. 1830, of which Major J. Johnson, 
II. M. 13tblight infantry, is president, Mr. 
Assist. Surg. Joseph Willan, attached to 
the artillery, was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charges; — 

Charges. — 1st. Having, at Dinapore, on 
the 15th Sept. 18.30, behaved in a most 
brutal and cruel manner towards some 
members of his family, and subjected bitn. 
self to the forcible interference of persons 
collected by his outrageous conduct. 

^d. Sliameful intoxication, and conduct 
subjecting him to personal violcacei and 
correction. 

Such coufltict being scandalous and in- 
famous, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an ofllcer and a gentleman. 

Upon which charges the court came lo 
the following decision V 

Finding and <St'w/fcvtC6*.— Tlie court hav- 
ing duly considered the evidence adduced 
on the prosecution, together with what the 
])risoncr has urged in his defence, are of 
opinion, that he is guilty of the whole and 
every part of the charges preferred against 
him ; and do, therefore, sentence him, 
Mr. Assist. Surg. Joseph Willaii, attaclied 
to the artillery, to be discharged from the 
service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Dalhousie, Coin.-in-chief. 
Mr. Willan is to be struck off tlie 
strengtii of the army from the d^te on . 
which this order may be published at Di- 
(T) 
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napore, and be wHl proceed, without de- 
lay, to Fort William ; on bis arrival there^ 
the town major will be pleased to provide 
Mr. Willan with a passage to England. 


SNSIGM MEARES. 

Head- Quar/ers, Camp, Tatnadiahad, 
Jan, 6, 1831. — At a European General 
Court-Martial, assembled at Neemuch on 
the lull Oct. 1830, of which Major T. 
“Worsley, of the 45tli regt. N.I., is presi- 
dent^ Ensign W. F, Meares, of the 42d 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge:— 

C/iorgc.—- For scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instance: 

In having, at Neemuch, some time 
during the month of July 1830, circu- 
lated base and unfounded reports regard, 
ing the conduct of Lieut. Tritton, of the 
41 St regt., tending to the injury of the 
character of that officer. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

^ Finding.- -The court having duly con- 
sidered the evidence for tlic prosecution, 
togetlier with what has been brought for- 
ward on tlie defence, is of opinion, that 
die prisoner, Ens. Meares, of the 42d 
regt. N.I., is guilty of “ liaving circulated 
reports tending to tlie injury of Lieut. 
Tritton *8 character ;** hut tlie court dtjes 
not find the prisoner guilty ^ « scanda- 
lous and infamous behaviour, unbecom. 
ing an officer and a gentleman,'* of which 
he Is acquitted, as also of tlie words ** base 
and unfounded," but the court does here- 
by pronounce his conduct to be highly re- 
prebensihle. 

The court docs, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Eiis. W, P. Meares, 
of the 42d regt. N.T., to be suspended 
from rank and pay for the space of tliree 
calendar months. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Daluousir, Com. -in-chief. 

Keroarks by the ilight Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief : — 

The Commander-in-chief has disap- 
proved the sentence, as he deems the find- 
ing a virtual acquittal ; the court having 
declared that the conduct of Eus. Meares 
. . was not scandalous and infamous, and that 
, the reports were not base and unfounded. 

TheCommander-in-cliief conceives, that 
a more extended previous inquiry would 
Jiave prevented the erroneous complexion 
attached to the observations of Ens.Meari>s ; 
%and his Excellency trusts, that the naturj 
^ of this investigotion will be a warning of 
/ ^le iinpcbprtety and danger of uiung terms 

C iblie of the different constructions 
fiOiiiUarity. or insult. 

Meam U fo< be released from ar- 
4 to hia.diily. 


-Caieuita, IIvly, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

^ General Departmmi* 

*pee, SB. Mr. Geoige Blunt, aislstsnt undtf com- 
miBgioner of revenue and circuit* 10th or flarun 
division. 

, Mr. David Robertson, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit* Other Baiellv divi- 
sion. 

Jnn. 4, inni. Mr. H. Shakespear, judge of Sud- 
dcr Dewanee and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. W. H. Macnagliten, secretary to Govern- 
ment in judicial and revenue departments. 

Mr. J. Thomason, deputy secretary In Judicial 
and revenue departments. 

Mr. C. E. Trevelyan* deputy secretary in gene- 
ral department. 

Mr. T. II. ('olvin, assistant to secretary in judi- 
cial and revenue departments. 

Mr. G. M. natteii, assistant to secretary in poli- 
tical deimrtment. 

Mr. O. T. I.ushington. second assistant to resi- 
dent and chief commissioner at Delhi. 

Mr. B. Fitzgerald* assistant to resident and chief 
commissioner at Delhi. 

10. Mr. P. V. Lindsay* suiicrlzitendant of salt 
golahs at Sulkea. 

21. Mr. John Lawrence, assistant under chief 
commissioner and resident at Delhi. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 1 1. Mr. J. F. M. Reid, register of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. W. Dent, judge of Dewanny Adawlut in 
Jungle Mohauls. 

Mr. A. Grant, register at Sudder Station of 
Twcnty-foair Pergunnahs. 

Judicial and Hevenue Department. 

Ftdt, 1. Mr. It. U. Tulloh, comniisKioner of rev 
venue and circuit for third, or Fumickahad divi- 
sion. 

Mr. C. R. Tartwright, collector of land revenue 
and of customs and town duties at Benares. 

8. Mr. R. W. Maxwell, collector of land revenue 
andcustonis. and salt agent and supcrlntendant of 
salt chokies at Chittagong. 

Mr. J. Lewis, magistrate and collector of Raj- 
shahye. 

Mr. G. Lindsay, collector at Mynpooree. 

Mr. W. H. Benson, joint magistrate and sub- 
collector of Etawa. 

TerriterUU Department, 

JVoe.W, Mr. W. F ThompMU, assistant 

to collector of southern division of Bundelkund. 

Dec, 4. Mr. F. Cardew, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of revenue at Monrshedabad. 

28. Mr, T. ('. Iluliertson. coiuinissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit for 5th or Bareilly division. 

Jan. 7. 1831. Mr.F. Macnagliten, sub-accountant 
general and accountant to revenue and Judicial 
departments. 

Political Department. 

Feb, 4. Cant. T. Robinson* 64th N.I.* first as- 
sistant to resident at Indcxrr. 

Capt. P. Johnstone, 5th N.I., second assistant 
to ditto. 

Capt. F. U. Sandys, 36th N.I., assistant in Ni- 
maur. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


Fort-WUliamt Dec, 31, 1830. — • (Jonduqtor W. 
Clarke and Sub-Conductor W. Miller app. .toMug 
Selmndy corps^ with local rank of ena4^. ‘ 

The transfer of Assist. Surg. T. Oxley, ftom Pe- 
nang to Bengal estab. (recently ordec^, not to 
take place. ^ 


Jan. 7. J831.-38^/i N.L Capt. G. W. Moseley to 
be major, Lieut. Patrick Cnugie to be cmt. of a 
comp., and Ens. G. A. S. Fullerton tohieBeut.. 
from aist Dec. 1030* in sue. to F. RuttodgeA bansL 

to inv. estaliL ^ , 
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ad.Lle«tft Jamei Wbitem and H< Riffby» corns 
of engineers, to Iw attached to office of surveyor 
geneml of India, with eldeet of Aatuie employ- 
mall; In great trigcmoanetricid survey. 

Lieut. P. Grant, Aftth N.I., to have charge of 
invalids, dec. of Hon. Company's service, proceed- 
ing to Europe on private ship Jameg Sihhald, 

Lieut. Coi. G. P. Baker, 11th N.I., permitted to 
retire fhim service of Hon. Company on pension 
of his rank. 

SuTg. Alex. Ogilvy, IsUmember of Medical 
Board, pcraiittea to retire from service of Hon. 
Company, from 21st Jan., on pension prescribed 
by Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Mr. R. W. Clifford, a cavalry cadet, lately doing 
duty with 4th L.C., permitted to resign wrvicc of 
Hon. Company. 

nmd-Qunrtera, Dec. 23, IflSO.— Assist. Surg. A. 
Laing to do duty with artillery at Dutri Duni. 

Dec. 24.— Major W. Curphey, 2d bat. artillery, 
to Join hekd-Quarters of that bat. at Nusseerabad. 
—At conclusion of practice season, Major G. K. 
Gowan to pnu^eed to Neemuch, and assume com- 
mand of artillery at that station. 


Fort WUlianit Jan. 14. — Infantri/. Lieut. Col. 

F. V. Raper to be col., from 2d Jan. UUll, v. Sir 
<}. MartindoU, dec.— Major John Anderson to bo 
llcnt. col., from 2d Jan. 1831, v. F. V. Raprr, 
prom. 

71st iV.r. Capt. G. W. A. liloyd to lie major. 
Ideut. G. D. Rfiebuck to be capt. of a comp., and 
Kns. James Bell to be lieut., from 2d Jan. 1831, in 
sue. to J. Anderson prom.— fliupernum. Ens. G. W. 

G. Bristow brought on effective strength of regt. 
Rcgf. of Artillery. Stipernum. Ist-Lieut. T. K. 

Sage brought on effective strength of regt. from 
nth Jan. 1831, v. J. Edwards, dec. 

Surg. J. Clarke to be garrison surgeon of Chu- 
nar, v. Evans resigned. 

Lieut Cumberlege, 41st N.I., to have charge of 
invalids, &c. of Hon. Company’s service, proceeil- 
ing to England on private shi)i Kliza. 

C^adet M. A. Bigncll, att'iched to ()3d N.I., per- 
mitted, at hJs own request, to resign service of 
Hon. Company. 

Major Gen. J. W. Sleigh app. to general staff 
of army, from date of deimTture for England, of 
Major Gon. Sir J. Nicolls, as a tem|Kirary urninge- 
xnent 

Capt. T. M. Taylor, 8th L.C., to be assist, se- 
cretary to Government in military department, v. 
Major E. Lawrence, dec. 

47 th N. I. Suiiernum, Lieut. J. P. Walker 
brought on effective strengt h of regt., from 29th 
Dec. 1830, V. P. Dearc, dec. 


Head^Quartersi Dee.iH). — Lieut. A. Spottis- 
wcxxle, 37th N.I., to do duty with pioneers, v. 
Corvid. 

Brigadiers D. Xlmcncs and J. Daniell (colonels 
of H.M. 18th and 40th regts.), posted, former to 
station of Meerut, and latter to that of Cawnporc. 

Cadet W. A. Cooke to join and do duty with ]2lh 
N.I., on march of 68th regt. from Lucknow. 

JuN. 1, Iftll.— Assist. >Surg. F. Fleming to rejoin 
right wing of 28th N.I. at Jiianpore. 

Lieut. W. E. Hay, of Butop. to do duty 
with 43d N.I. 

Cadet H. Howarth to do duty with 43fl N.T. 

Jan. 4.— Lieut. J. Hay, 40tli, permitted to do 
duty with 28th N.L. at Allahabad, till lstOctl831. 

Capt. J. O. Clarkson, 42d. to do duty with 64th 
N.I., at Benares, until further orders. 

Jan. 5 . — Cadets directed to join Corps. T. G. St. 
George and IL P. Budd, 2dN.l., at Dinairare; G. 
Verner, 60th da, GoruckporG: W. M. iloberts, 
■^th da, Kumaul, at his own request ; J. D. Per- 
gusson, 2d d«^ Dinapore ; J. T. Harwood, 65th 
da, Benares. 

Bns. H. T.Tucker to act as adJ.toBth N.I. ; date 

of mddr 2jMii Pec. 

- Jan, 8.-*Lleut.W. A. Smith to act as affi. to 67th 
N.I., during absence of Lieut. A. T. Davies t date 
of order 20tti Dec. 


laeut. T. S. Fast to officiate as tnterp. loid qu, 
mast, to .'iOth N.L, durffig absence of Lieut* TaJ- 
bot; date of order 23d Dec. 

Jen. 7.— Coi. T. Wilson (new prom.) posted to 
2d N.I.— Lieut. Col. J. Duncan removed rtam 45th 
to69tli N.I. — Lieut. Col. T. Worslcy (new prom.) 
IKWtod to 4ath N.I. 

Assist. Surg. D. Murray, surgeon to C(im.-in- 
chief, to receive medical cliargc of 4:kl N.I. and 
triKip of Otii L.C., composing nis Excellency's es- 
cort. 


Port WiUlttWt Jan. 14. -*>Capt. W. Badenach, 
67th N.L, to Ih! senior assist, to local super In- 
tendaiit in province of Arracaii. 

Jan* 21.— Caiiet of Artillery E. R. E. Wilmot 
admitted on cHtnli* 

Mr. II. A. Bruce admittcil on cstab. ns an assist, 
surgeon. 

Anthony Dickson, Esq., 2d-menilier to be Ist- 
memlM>r of medical board, in sue. to Surg. Ogilvic 
retired. 

(Than. Robinson, Esq., 3d.membcr, to be 2d- 
memberof medical bo/ml, ditto. 

James McDowall, Esq., odiciating .'ld-mcmlier, 
to lie :id. and to nfllciatc as 2d-inemfiei‘, of inedirni 
board during Mr. Robinson’s alienee on medical 
certidcatew 

Superintending Surg. Cbns. Hunter tooUlciatc 
as .'Id -mem her of inediral bonnl. 

Surg. G. G. ('amplicll to be su)ierintcnding surg. 
on cstab., v. McDowell. 


, fan. 8.— Cadets If. B. Walker 
and L. T. Forrest to do duty, former with64tli, 
and latter with 66th N.I. 

Lieut. A. Cardew to act ns adj. and qu. mast., 
from :id. Jan., to artillery division assembled for 
practice at .Sultaiipore, Benares. 

Jan. 11. — Assist. Surg. G. Smith to take medical 
charge of a detacliinunt proceeding by vratcr to 
nenai-es. 

• Lieut. MW'J. B. Knyvett to act as adj. to 38lh 
N.L during al)scnce, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. 
Blencowe; date of order 30th Dec. 

Jan. 12.— Cadet J. D. Fergusson (at his own re- 
quest) to do duty with .^3d at Cawnpore, instead 
of with 2d N.L at Dinapore. 


Jleturned to dutif, from Europe.— Capt. J. T. 
Kennctiy, 11th N.I. — Capt. G. S. Blumlelli^ 51st 
N.L — Capt. H. Lawrence, 87th N.I. — Comet V- 
F. T. Turner, Ist L.C.— Capt. R. C. Johnston, 
50th N.L— Lieut. T. G. Dundas, 72d N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — ^Jan. 7* Capt. Beni. Ashe, fSd N.L, 
on private aflairs. — Capt. Win. .fames, 88th N.I., 
on ditto. — Lieut. C. J. Gldfleld, 4th N.L, on 
ditto. — Lieut. 1*. Grant, 6Jlth N.I., on ditto. — 14- 
Lieut. c:ol. F.. H. Simpson, 68tb N.I., on t^rivatu 
affairs. — Ist-Lieut. Randle Jackson, regt. of artil., 
on ditto.— Lieut. John (!uinlierh>ge, 41st N.L, on 
ditto.— Ist-Lient. D. Ewart, regt. of artil., for 
health.— Lieut* M. Wilson, ^th N.L, for health. 
Assist. Surg. E. H. Allinghain, for health.- Capt. 
Wm. Murray, 22d N.L, on private afthln.— Lieut. 
II. J. G. B. (5athcart, 6th N.I., tor health.— Lieut. 
John Finnjs, 61st N.L. for licalth.— (!apt. C. E. 
Davis, 68th N.L, on private ai&lrs — Capt. J. 1*. 
Macdougall, 21st N.L, on private affairs. —21. 
Capt. Edw. Morahead, 80th N.L, on uriv.'ite 
affairs.— Lieut. H.C. Talbot, (list N.L, for health. 
—Cadet C. F. Bruere, of inf., for heaUh.-- Ens. 
A. C. Dewnr, 16th N.I , for ht?alth.— 2.^. Surg. H. 
F. Hough, on private affairs. 

To Van Diemen^s Land — Jan. 14. Assist. Surg. 
Gavin Turnbull, attached to civil station of Hu- 
meerpore. for eighteen months, ftn* health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. Jim. 21. C^apt. II. 
Ifwyer, 42d N.I., for eighteen months, ^wheiiUh 
(also to visit N.S. Wales). — 25. Sura iL plckton* 
Ist-member of medical board, for health (even- 
tually to EVirope). 
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Renter, 

SHIPPING. * 

Arrlvala in the River, 
Jdn.lR^Resohitlon, GeaveH, from'Ouasco and 
Singapore. — 22. Charlee Cliapman, from 

Chill and Carnicobar. — 2.3. Stfni^mtCui'doxa« from 
China, Singapore, and l*cnang.— 1. Rrothers, 
Newby, from Liverpool.— (i. L*lhiion» Dcloaore- 
chaJs, from Bourbon. — 1.“^. Creofe, from Bordeaux. 
—17. Ferdinand, from Bordeaux. 

Dcpartureft from Calcntta, 

Jan, 1.3. AraJt, Drysdalr, for liondon. — 1.3. Wit~ 
Unm fVileon, Landale, for Musc.it. — Ifi. Omutanea, 
Delanny, for Bourlxm.— If). Tnrrmtl, Coloinby, 
for Marseilles ; and Ihminsthetu', for Bordeavtx. — 
Siu H. C. Ch. S. Susan, Hiiliday, for London; 
Il.C.Ch. S. .Tohnson, for ditto; Cortt- 

mattdel. Boys, for ditlo; and Inna, Luco, for 
Havre de Grace. — 27. II.C. Ch. S. Ladj/ Kast, 
Denny, for London; RtuMinf'ton, Noyes, for 
ditto; and Star, Grifling, for I*}iiladelphia (Ame< 
rica).— .30. II. (\ Ch. S. iic/zr// Z^err/zer, llcNiman, 
fur London; nnvrphatus, Toxcr, for MouJmeIn; 
hlorfolk, (h)ldic, for Padang; and Monmouth, 
'Whitney, for Boston (America).— K*Z>. fi. ZHuohia, 
Owen, for Tanidon. — 7* H. C. f’h. S. Maitland, 
Brown, for London. — ». Colinnhii, Kirkwood, for 
Liverpool; and llni/al SoMitt, Petrie, for Cape and 
London — i). Uombay Omtle, Scot I, for Bombay. 


••^Calcutta, [JulY, 

20. At DerKampore, the lady of D. Doherty, 
Esq., II.M. 49th regt., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Bramley, of a daughter. 

21. AtDilhee, the lady of Lieut. Cox, G2d N.f., 
of a son. 

22. At Barr.ackporc, the lady of Capt. F. Hodg- 
son, 35th N. 1., of a daughter. 

23. At C!oruckpore, the lady of R. M. Bird, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

24. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. W. Alston, 
Gilth regt., of a son. 

— At C.a]cutta, Mrs. John Cook, of Dumim- 
tollah Street, of a son. 

25. At Coinillah, the lady of G. P. Thompson, 
civil service, of a d.'iiighter. 

2ti, At Punieah, the lady of George Pratt, Esq., 
of a:son. 

2*). At Garden Reach, Lady Grey, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Richard Evans, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Sultanporc, Purneah, the lady of A. I. 
Forties, Ksn., of a son. 

.31). At Mirzaiiore. the lady of 11. T. Stewart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

>W). 2. At Chowringhce, the lady of the Rev. 
T. Proctor, M.A., of a daughter. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Sinclair, of a daughter, 

«i. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. 1>\ Buwlicar, of a daugh- 
ter. 


Freight to l,nndon (Fch. 12) — Deadweight, £3. 
ICis. per ton ; light goods £,R. to 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Nm, a. At Keerpoy, the lady of C. Manly, Esq., 
of a son. 

Dec, 9. At Chandernagore, the lady of Mr. Jo- 
seph Moutie. nttorncry ailaw, of a son and heir. 

1(1. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Debude, of en- 
gineers, of a son 

19. At NUsserabad, Mrs. Capt. N. Campbell, of 
a daughter. 

22. At Aurungabad, the lady of Lieut. W. D. 
Harlngton, .3(1 Ma(ir.*is L.C., ol a son. 

24. At Dacca, Mrs. M. A. Dacosta, of a daugh- 
ter. 

26. At Kyauk Phyoo, in Arracan, the lady of 
, Lieut. A. Bogle, assistant to the superintendent of 
Arracan, of a daughter. 

29. At Buxar, the lady of Capt. C. T. Thomas, 
15th N.I., of a son. 

— At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. James Sweten- 
hara, 10th N.I., of a son. 

31. At Nussccrabad, the ladv of Wm. Jackson, 
E8t|., surgeon, 8th cavalry, or a son. 

— At Arrah, Mrs. George Dixon, of a daughter. 

Jun,2, 1831. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Be- 
dell, Esq., of a daughter. 

5* Ac Calcutta, Mrs. H. J. F. Berkeley, of Ba- 
nllly, of a daughter. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of G. E. Hudson, Esq., 
attoraey at law, of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Ewan, Junior, of 
A ion and heir. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Strickland, of a daugh- 


11. At Calcutta, Mr8.W. Ryland, of a daughter. 

13. At Futtyghur, the lady of Lieut. Hughes, 
62d N.I., of a son. 

• — At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Scott Thomson, of a 


14. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. B. Braham, of 
a son. 

15. In Fort William, the lady of Mi^or W. Bat- 
tine, of artillery, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of H. T. Raikes.Esq.. 
C.S., of ason. 

16. At Calcutta, Mn. Lewis Barber,of a son and 
heir. 

17^ At Calcutta, Mn. W. T. Beehy, of a daugh- 

•-* VllMiom). , . J' B 

— At Meerut^^Mn. Comet Webster, H.M. I6th 

* ’ *)ter. 

lady of Capt. Ramsay, of a 

lady of E. Wilkinson, Esq., 



MARRIACKS. 

Dec, .31. At Dacca, Mr. R. Z. Shircore, of C.il- 
entta, to Nanny Jane, second daughter of Tho- 
rose Gregory. Esip, of that place. 

Jan. A, 11(31. At ('alcutta, Mr. II. P. Aubrey to 
Miss Charlotte Ravensrrnft Mitchell. 

— At Cfwnporc, Mr. John Walker to Miss 
Amelia Mills. 

7. At (^ilcutta, Mr. C. Clements to Elizabeth, 
youngest dwightcr of the late Cajit. N. Young, 
country servici*. 

10. At (Calcutta, M. M. Manuk, Esq., to Sarah, 
eighth daughter of the late Johannes Sarkies, Es*). 

12. At ^iyt^l»o()rie. Lieut. Edw. Sunderland, of 
the artillery, to Frances, third daughter of the late 
Samuel AuWfii, Esc;., of Dublin. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. David Clark to Miss Ma- 
tilda (’heese Sutherland. 

l."i. At (Calcutta, John H. D’Oyly, Esq,, of the 
civil service, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
lion, John Feiidall, Esq. 

17. At Calcutta, Edw. P. Smith, Esq., Bengal 
civil service, to Harriett, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Chester, Esq., of the same service. 

25. At (Calcutta, Mr. Paul VanGricken to Miss 
Sophia Catherine Rotirigues. 

28. At Calcutta, George Temple, Esq., to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest daughter of the late George 
Shillingford, Esq., of Poorneah. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Lidiard, indigo 
planter, to Miss Emily Hyland. 

Veh, 1. At(\Tlciitta, Mr. N. H. A. Campbell to 
Emma Ann, youngest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Williams, Esq. 

3. At Calcutta, Robert Brown, Esq., to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of J. Plusker, Esq., Chln- 
surah. 

— At Berhampore, Lieut. ScoM Rcignolds, of 
H.M. 49th regt., to Matilda, only daughter of 
Capt. Stein, of the same corps. 

4. At Calcutta, Francis La Yalette, Esq., drug- 

8 ist, to Miss Mary Engletlna, eldest daughter of 
Ir. Caitano D’Souza. 

5. At CalcutU, Falls Hartt, Esq., assist, surg. 
H.C. service, to Mrs. Elizabeth Wilkinson. 

10. At Calcutta, A. G. Roussac, Esq., merchant 
and agent, to Jessie, eldest daughter of E. Thom- 
son, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, H. J. Blunt, Esq., 48th regt. 
N.I., to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Major Edw. Brown. 


DEATHS. 


0(;r. 30. At Lucknow, Lieut. Dade, 5(Uh regt. 


N.I. 

Dec. 20. At Bareilly, Mary, wifi* of Mr. Chas. 
Sinclair, aged 22. 

28. AtSibpore, Mr. Mathews Coelho. 

Jan, 2, 1831. At Buxar, aged 76» Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Gabriel Martlndell, K.C.D., commanding the gar- 
rison at Buxar. 

0*. At Patna, Samuel Denton, Esq., senior, in 
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hh 85th year, being one of the oldest residents In 
India. 

6. At Bankeepoor, Sophia Bolt, wife of Mr. S. 
Holt, merchant of that station, aged 41. 

U. In Fcnt William, I^icut. Jolin Edwards, ad- 
jutant of the 1st bat. artillery. 

11. In Nimtollah Ghaut, Calcutta, Baboo Mud- 
den Dutt, lateofSimleah, aged 5il. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. II. M. Balthaser, aged 22. 

12. At (Calcutta, Mr. Richard Martin, assistant 
in the secret and political department, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, of cholera. Master William Ed- 
ward Lowe, aged 15. 

1.5. At Calciitta.JohnKimon Jebb, Esq., aged .*10. 

— At Harrackporc, Eliza, wife of Mr. Andrew 
Pinheiro, of that place, .aged 22. 

— At Calcapore, near Moorsticdabad, Mr. Laza- 
rus Gomes, aged If). 

20. At Allahabad, ('apt. .Tnhn James Hamilton, 
of the 2;)(l N.I., .and first assistant adjutant gene- 
ral of the army. 

— At Calciittn, Mr. Hugh Harvey, aged 20. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. John Martin, aged 2.‘i. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Harris, aged (W. 

2.5. At C-alcutta, Mr. Henry Ilrecii, aged 27. 

20. At (.alcutt'i, David Miller, Eso., merchant, 
ngetl 34. 

30. At Cawnporc, aged 40, Jane Harris, wife of 
Lieut. Col. P. 'r. Coiuyn, of the 24tli legt. N.L 

At (talcutta, Ariuild, second son of 
Lieut. H. Foster, adj. 3dregl. local horse, :tged 10 
years. 

0. At Cr-lcutta, Mr. John Perroux, register of 
the ollicG of the board of customs, salt and opium, 
.aged 40. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Edw. Hughes, of the {lo- 
llce oflice, aged 23. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HOTTING MONKV. 

Fort St, George, Oct. 29, IflOO. — The 
Rifrilt Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend the Regulation under 
which hutting money is allowed to native 
dressers and puckallies with native corps 
to the same description of persons attached 
to European corps. 


CAVAT.aY ESCOHT IJUTY AND SENTRIES. 

Jleml- Quarters, Choultrj/ Plain, Noo. 
IG, 1830. — The subjoined circular nieino- 
ratidum from the Horse Guards is publish- 
ed for general information and attention ; 

Morse Guards, 2Qth July 1829. 

The cavalry are in future, when on escort duty 
even when escorting his Majesty), to be in iiiarch- 
ng order, without snabracque or valise, and with 
covered chacocs, without feathers. 

The hussars when on escort, in summer, to wear 
the dolman instead of the pelisse, which is to be 
worn on winter duty only. 

All cavalry sentries to mount in future without 
carbines, and to salute with the sword in the man- 
ner prescribed for the sentries of the bousehokl 
brigade, viz. 

The Iloyal Family, Standards, and (’olours.— 
The sword to be brought to the “ recover,” and 
then extended, with the edge outward, to the 
right the full length of the arm, the hilt to be in 
line with the shoulder— In two motions. 

For Generals and Field Ofheers.-— The sword to 
be brought ta the recover," 'and then extended, 
with the edgeoutward, to the front, the full length 
of the arm, the hilt to he In line with the shoulder 
—In two motions. 

For all Officers under the Rank of Field Officer. 
—Swords to be simply carrieil *• at attention." 

By command of the Right lion. General Lord 
Hill, oommanding-in-chief. 

(Signeil) IL Taylor, AilJ. General. 


The Commandcr-iiuchief directs that 
the use of pistols hy sentries of horse ar- 
tillery and cavalry bo henceforth confined 
to situations where they may be considered 
necessary, and the frog he worn only when 
required with tlie pistol for duty or inspec. 
tion. 

The salute to be adopted and practised 
according to the above instructions. 


INFANTRY CLOAKS. 

ITcad-Quartvrs, Choultrt/ Plain, Dec, 
29, 1830. — The Commandcr.in-chief di- 
rects that cloaks be not in future carried by 
infantry for guard or orderly duty, unless 
when tliey may he considered necessary for 
the comfort of the men. In cold or wet 
seasons, or at other times when it may be 
deemed advisable tliat the men should he 
cloaked affer iiight-fidl, commanding offi- 
cers of slations will issue orders for their 
being carried, and will discontinue them 
again in orders when no lunger requisite. 


HORSE AND FOOT ARTILLERY. 

Fori St. George, Jan, 4, 1831.— In pur- 
suance of orders from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, the Right Hon. tlio Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that two 
troops of the* 2d brigade of horse artillery 
shall 1)0 reduced, and thnttlie native commisu 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and 
men sliall he returned as supernumeraries 
until vacancies occur for bringing them on 
tlie establishment of the remaining troopsw 

It is further directed that the Golun- 
daiize, or 4th battalion of artillery, shall 
l)e reduced to six companies of 1(X) rank 
and file each ; the excess numbers to he 
returned as supernumeraries as above di- 
rected in the case of the 2d brigade of 
liorsc* artillery. 

The estahlislinicnt of gun lascars for 
each battalion of European foot artillery 
to consist in future of two companies of the 
following strength, viz,, 2 subadars, 2 je- 
madars, 8 havildars, 1 20 gun lascari^ and 
4 blieasties. 

The establishment of gun lascars for the 
battalion of Goliitidauze to consist, in 
future, of two companies of the following 
strength: viz. 2 subadars, 2 jemadars, 12 
havildars, 120 gun lascars, and 4hlieasties. 

The company of gun lascars attached to 
the Artillery Depot of Instruction at the 
Mount to be abolished. 

The Governor in Council is also jileased 
to ciirect that four guns shall be left with 
each troop of horse artillery stationed at 
the head.quartcrs of ^e brigades for excr-> 
cise, and the rest of the guns,, with the 
harness, be duly placed in store. The- 
surplus horses to be transferrel to the 
commissariat, and the commissa^ general 
will report the state and condition of the 
vrltole to the Right Hon. the Governor in 
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Cotitfril preparirtbr^ to didr -oiiipropriatioii 
or ditfposai. 

The troops of horse artillery beyond the 
fVoiltief to retain six guns as their full es- 
tablishment of gtins. The two remaining 
guns, with the liarness, &c. to be duly 
placed in store. 

The European commissioned officers 
serving with the two troops of liorse nriil- 
lei^ re^cedf to do duty with the foot 
artillery. 

The above arrangements to have clTcct 
from the 1st of February next. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Head* Quarters j ChouUrj/ Thin^ Jan. H 
amt^^ 1831. — With the sanction of Go- 
vernmenty the following movement of 
troops will take place; and wfien the 
quarter-master general has made the ne- 
cessary arrangement*', he will forw'ard the 
march routes : 

5th llcgt. N.I., from Bellary to Pala- 
veram. 

33d Rcgt. N.I.» from Bangalore to 
Bellary, 

45th Rcgt. N.I., from Kolapoor to 
Palavcrain, 

29th Rcgt. N.I., from Palaveram to 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca. 

4(5tli Regt. NJ., from Palaveram to 
dittOj ditto. 

6tti Rcgt. N.I., from Quilon to Palam- 
cottah. 

20th Rcgt. N.I., from Quilon to Paul- 
ghautcherry. 

CONDUCT OP H.M. 89tH. RKGT. 

Fort St. George i Jan. 7, 1831 The 

officers and men of his Majesty’s 89th 
rcgt. lieing on the eve of embarkation for 
their native country, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council performs a pleasing 
part of his duty in bearing public testi- 
mony to the merits of that corps. 

During tlic last twenty-one years there 
bas been scarcely a service of importance 
performed by the army of tliis establish, 
ment in which II. M. 89th regiment has 
not borne a prominent and distinguished 
part. At the capture of the Isle of France, 
at the reduction of the Island of Java, in 
the Deccan, in the Southern Concan, and 
in Ava, their gallantry and steadiness 
were the admiration of their companions 
in arms, and obtained for them the thanks 
of the highest authorities ; and the Right 
Hon. the Governor will always have parti, 
cular gratification In reflecting that their 
conduct in garrison, which has ever been 
as ^einplary as in toe field, has been lat. 

. iln^ his own imtnediate oliservation. 

Tte^Wdiality with which the officers 
at all times acted with the 
trpops is deserving of bis 
ysnmsdt ackiioWlMgmehts ; and although 
he is preldttded from granting to H.M. 


89th regiment, on its quitting India, a 
donation of batta similar to toat wbiclibas 
been conferred on other regiments whose 
conduct lias not been More meritorious, he 
will not fail to bring to the notice of the 
Cotirt of Directors the high claims which 
the regiment has established to every mark 
of their favourable consideration. 

FIELD BATTA. 

Fort St. George^ Jan. 12, 1831. — Riv 
fcrriiig to the cases of officers and other 
individuals of the military departniont 
when ordered on duty to the Tenasserim 
provinces or Prince of Wales* Island, or 
when returning to those settlements after 
detachment therefrom to this coast on tcm. 
porary duty, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council deems it expedient to di- 
rect that their field batta (no other extra 
allowance being authorized for such pe- 
riods) shall nut, in any case, be payable 
for more than one month previous to em- 
barkation ; hut, subject to this limit, field 
hatta is niUhorizcd from the date, in the 
one case, of being ordered to be in ri*;idi. 
ness for foreign service; in the other, from 
the date of arrival on temporary duty from 
the castwanl ; payable, in both cases, on 
eniharkatioo ; but if the parties do not 
ultimately proceeit to their intended desti- 
nation, no extra batta to be drawn. 

BURMESE MEDALS. 

Fort St. George, Jan, 26’, 1831. — Tlic 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
much satisfaction in announcing that a 
portion of the honorary medals promised 
by tlio G.O. by Gov. of the 9tli of May 
1826*, to the native troops who served 
during the late hostilities in Arracaii and 
Ava, have been received from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, and that they have 
been transmitted to the adjutant general 
of the army for distribution to those so), 
diers who shared in the perils and priva- 
tion of that arduous war, and who so 
nobly maintained the high character for 
zeal and devotion to the service of tlie 
Hon. Company, which the native army of 
this presidency bad previously established. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 12. G. S. Greenvray, Esq., second Bssbtaiit 
to rnllccthr of ('hinglcput. 

Capt. D. Mon^omerie. superlntendant of 
roads of Madras, v. DalzleL 

2H. H. Lacem, Esq., principM collector and ma- 
gistrate of CuddaiNMU 

E. Eden, Esq., eolleetor and magistrate oTGaa- 
jam. 

Capt. J. J. Underwood, assessoriand dvil engi- 
neer for town assessment. 

Feb. 2. W. Hudleston, Esq.» register to Court of 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

D. White, Esq., asdstant to principal collector 
and magbtrateof Malabar. 

J. H. Cochrane, Esq., assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Tan jore^ 
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W. Bsowq, SiQp, Telogoo traoBlotor to Govon- 
menu 

11. H. V. Conolly^ Emi., CaoainiSQ tvamlator to 
GovcmiuetiU 

IR. Richard CllTC. Esq.« chief Becretary to Go* 
verament. 

Henry Chamier. Esq., secretary to Government 
jn revenue and judicial deiuurtments. 

Robert Clerk, Kaq.^ secretary to Government in 
military department. 

Robert Davidson, Esq.> second assistant to prin* 
cipal collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

Thomas A. Anstruthcr, Esq., seaind assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of southern divi* 
sion of Arcot. 

212. Robert H. Clive, Esq., collector of sea cus- 
toms at Mackas. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


Jan, 4. The Rev. F. J. Darrah, M.A., chaplain 
at Secunderabad. 

28. The Rev. F. J. Darrah, M. A., acting chap- 
lain to Black Town, hospital, and gaol. 

The Rev. W. J. Aislabie, B.A., acting chaplain 
at Secunderabad. 

Feb. 2. The Rev. Poyntz StewarU B.A., chaplain 
at Caiinanore. 

The Rev. Jpseph Wright, B.A., chaplain at 
Poonamallec. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Head-Quarters t Deo, SI, 1830.— The oificcts of 
the Invalid Kstabrishmeiit (see p. !Ml) arc posted to 
coriM as follows, from the Ist Jan. IttSi : 

Lieut. Cols. J. Ifazlcwood, 2d nat. vet. liat. ; 
C. MandevUle, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. ; J. 
TaynCon, 1st naU veU bat. : W. Hankins, 2d do. 
(to join head-quarters at Chingluput); l-L De 
Graves, 1st do. 

Majors J. C. Francke, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. 
(commissary of ordnance Trichinopoly) : T. Hicks, 
2d nat. vet. bat. (on leave of absence to (^udda- 
Inrc) ; A. Turner, 1st do. (do.) ; J. K. Clubley, 1st 
do. ; W. T. Brett, Carnatic Ehirop. veU bat. (to 
join hcad-qu. at Vizagapatam) ; J. A. A. Willows, 
do. (in Europe) ; G. Field. 2d nat. veU bat. (to 
join detachment at Guntoor) ; C. O. Fothergell, 
1st do. ; J. F. Palmer, 2d do. (to join detachment 
at Ongole) ; T. W. Wigan, Carnatic Europ. vet. 
bat. ; F. L. Burman, 1st naU vet. bat. 

Capts. J. Smith, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. (on 
leave to Tranquebar and sea cxMist) ; S. J.ynn, 
do. ; D. Allen, 2d naU vet* bat. ; J. W. Moncriefib, 
2d do. (to join at Chingleput) ; D. Walker, 1st 
<lo. ; B. Baker, 2d do. ; W. C> Hasker, Carnatic 
Europ. vet. bat. (in Europe) ; R. J. Marr, 1st nat. 
vet. biat. ; G, Gill, CTamatic Europ. vet. bat. (in 
Eqrope) ; S. Hughes, do. (in £uroi>e) ; G. Max- 
well, 1st naU vet. bat. (in Europe); T. C. S. 
Hyile, 2d do. (to join detachment at Nellore) ; J. 
Tucker, (Carnatic Euroi). vet. bat. ; F. W, Mor- 
gan, 1st nat. vet. bat. (lu Europe) : F. Fosberi^, 
1st do. (in Europe) ; E. Dickson, 1st do. ; H. T. 
Van Heythuysen, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. (in 
Europe) ; 'r. l^ocke, 2d nat. vet. bat. ; J. Macart- 
ney, C'iimatic Europ. vet. bat. ; A. A. Mussita, 2d 
nat. vet. baU.; J. Stuart, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. ; 
Jf Metcalfe, 1st nat. vet. iMt. j H. C. Lyneh, 2d 
do. (in Europe) : 11. J. L<xlington, 2d do. (in Eu- 
rope) : J. S. Tnipey, Carnatic Europ. bat. ; 
W. Johnstone, qo. (in Europe). 

Idciits. G D’Connel* C.'imatic Europ. vet. hat. 
(commissary of ordnance, Fi>rt St. George) ; A. 
King, 1st nat. vet. bat. (deputy com. of ordnance. 
Bangalore); T, Brunton, Carnatic Europ. vet. 
bat. ; W. T. Croft, do. (in Europe) ; T. C. Stin- 
ton, do.; H. 11. Gordon, 1st nat. vet. bat. (In 
Europe); J. .1. Jackman,. 2d do.; E. Gaitskell, 
2d do. ; W. Leggatt, 1st do. (adj.). 

Ens. W. Jones, Carnatic. Europ. vet. bat. (adj.). 

The odiccTs posted to the Carnatic European 
vet, bat. and Ist nat. veU bat. wUi join the head- 
quarters of tliose corps lespecUvely. The offleess 
xeiDoved to the 2d.xut* ve);. bat. y^lU join the sta- 
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Cbingleput. 


RemamUofUeut, Cols, John Collette, ftonafitb 
to 1st L,C , : H* Raynsford, from Ist to 4tlv dQwj 
P, Cameron, from 4th to 0th do. 

Jan, 5, 1831.— Lieut. W. Wyndham, 7th, L.C., 
to act as adj. to that corps, v. Thomas, relieved at 
his own retiuost. 

Assist. Surg. O. Palmer removed fitoin Madras 
Europ. regt., and appointed to do duty under me- 
dical officer in charge of Carnatic Europ* veU bat. 
at Vizagapatam. 

Lieut. Tayior to act as qu. mast, aiulinterp. to 
48th N.I., V. Watts resigned; date of order 16th 
Dec. 

Jan, 8. — Comet H. Gamier removed from doing 
duty with riding estabilshmcmt at Bangalore, and 
IMisted to 4th L.C?. 

('adet J. T. Walker app. to do duty with 9th 
N-I. 


Fort St, George, Jan, 4, 1031.— Surg. John Bur- 
ton permitted to resign Hon. Company's service' 
from 1st Jan. 18.31. 

Major' Richard Brunton, of H.M. 13thl>. Drags., 
to command Poonamallee during absence of MaJ. 
S. J. C.'otton. 

Jan. 7 — The services of Capt. Ricketts, 4Rth 
Mailras N.I., placed at dis))osal of this Govern- 
ment for regimental duly. 

('adet J. E. Arbuthnot, of uif., permitted to re- 
sign Hon. Company's service. 

Lieut. C. R. Idndsay, adjutant of body guard, to 
be honorary aide-de-camp to Right Hoo. the Go- 
vernor. 

12.— Surg. David Henderson permitted to 
retire from Hon. (!orapany*s service. } 

Cadet of Cavalry Ml S. Ottley admitted cn ce- 
tablishment. 

Cadets of Artillery R. Kinkcad, J. G. Beimaln, 
John Caulfield, Geo. Selby, and H. T. M. Beindr 
more, admitted on establishment. 

Cadet of Infantry P. G. Cazalet admittedron ea» 
tablishmcnt. 


Hea(i-f^4arterA, .Tan. 10. — Lieut. Vates to act as 
adj. to 4f>lh N.I., during absence of Lieut. Lewis 
on sick cert. ; tlate of order 13th Dec. 

Lieut. Arbuthnot to act as qu. mast, and interp. 
to .*kl L.('., during absence of Lieut. Lindsay ; 
date of order 27th Dec. 

Cadet Edw. Pereira removed from 49th to do 
duty with 43d N.I. 

Jan. 12 . — HemowUs of Lieut. Cols, H. Raynsford 
from 4th to 6th L.C. ; P. Cameron from 6th to 4th 
do. 


Cadet M. S. Ottley app. to do duty with riding 
school at Bangalore. 

('adet P. G. Cazalet app. to do duty with Ifith 
N.I. 


Jan. 13 — ^2d-Licut. J. K. B. Timins removed 
from 3d to 1st bot. artillery at Bellary. 

Assist. Surg. G. M. Scott removed ftom H.M. 
ftbth regt. to do duty with left wing of Madras 
Europ. regt. 

Jan. 14. — Assist. Surg. A. Allardlce ranoved 
from 2d bat. artillery, and posted to 1st baU pio- 
neers. 


Fort Sf. George, Jan, 14. — S'urg. L. G. Ford to 
lie superintending surgeon to Hyderabad subsi- 
diary force, from 1st Jan., v. Moore proceeded to 
Europe. 

3d L.C, Lieut. E. A. Langley to be qu. mast, and 
interp., v. Lindsay. 

Major Sim, acting chief engineer; to be a mem- 
ber of military board. 

ith N.I, Sen. Capt. John Dalziel to be major, 
and (?apt. R. N. Campbell to take rank ftom 6th 
Sept. 1829, v. Baker retired.— Sen. Lieut. H. R« 
Kirby to be capU, v« Walker dec.; |s^94th 
June 1U3U.— Supernum. Lieut. H. W.,-Woq4 ad- 
mitted on-ciftetive . strength of to tompiete 
Its (Stab. 
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The servicM of Mid. John Dalsid placed at dSa- 
poiial of com.-in-chirffar regimental duty. 

Assist. Surg. Raikie to be superintending mctUcal 
officer on NeflgheTTiesfrom 21st Fel). — As8lst.Surff. 
Chippendall to bo Ist-asslstnnt.— Assist. Surg. Me 
Dougall to be 2d-assistant. 

• Jan; 21.— Sen. Assist. Surg. G. A. Herklots to be 
Burg.i V. Burton ; date 2d Jan. 1831. 

Ens. Wm. Ritchie. 44Ui N.I., transferred m in- 
valid, establishment. 

Jan.'26. — Supemum. Ens. W. M. Wahab atl- 
mitted on eftbetiye strength of 4.1th N.I., to com- 
plete itsestab. 

Mr. W. C. Stirling, first meml)cr of medical 
board, permitted to retire from Hon. Company’s 
service (navlng completed a service of five years in 
medical boiurd). 

Jan. 2H.— Lieut. J. Alexander, Bth L.C.. to lie 
superintending officer of cadets at Fort St George. 
V. Dalelel prom. 

Mai. Arthur Stock. Ifjth N.I., permitted to 
place nis services at disposal of Supreme Govern- 
ment vrith a view to his employment in Persia. 


•Madras. UrIy, 

Sen. Aastst Surg. N. A. Wooda to be attig.» v. 
Hendersons date 13th Jan. 1031. 

Lieut T. J. M. Johnstone, gist N.I.. permitted 
to resign app. of adj. to that corps. 

Jlmd-Qwirtera. Jan. 31.— Assist Surg; J. Rich- 
mond posted to 44th N.I. 

Mr. John Smith (a pensioned Ueut.) permitted to 
reside and draw his stipend at Nellore. 

Feh. 5. — Cadet J. N. Warrington removed front 
27th to do duty with atith N.I. 

Fwt St. Gmrf,v, Feb. 4.~2d-Lieut H. Watts, of 
engineers, to act <is assistant to civil engineer in 
sou them division until further orders* 

Feb. 8 Assist. Surgs. Edw. Smith. G. M. Scott, 

and Wm. Miiidlemass, permitted to enter on gene- 
ral duties of army. 

Feb. 11.— Major Gen. Thomas Haw|^cr ailraitted 
on staff of this cstab. from loth Fob., and nomi- * 
iiated to command of Mysore division, v. Sir Theo- 
philus Pritzler. K.C.13.. relieved. 


Head-QuarteraatJan. 25. — Ens. Wra. Ritchie 
post^ to Carnatic Europ. Vet. But. 

Jan. 27 . — Removals of Lieut, Celt, F.W. Wilson, 
ft-om 36th to 2.’»th N.t. ; H. J. Bowler, from l.'ith 
to .•16th ilo. ; R. L. Evaiis, from aath to 15th do — 
F. W. Wilson to continue to do duty with 36th 
until further orders. 

Cadet W. Hake rcmo\'cd from 36th to do duty 
with IHh N.I. 


Jun, iPX-^Remnmls of Sarcreons. W. E. K. C!on- 
well, from 2.'ith to 51st N.I. ; T. Williams from 
61st to 25th do. 

Lieut. W. Gray, 21st N.L, to act as adj. to that 
cor])s.. V. Johnstone resigned. 

Remumta of Cadets doinff duty, J. N. Warring- 
ton. from 4wh to 27th N I. ; W. P. Liiscombe, 
from 46th to 42ddo.: H. F. Giistard, from 4(Jth to 
45th do. : Wm. Brown, from 46th to 16th do. 

Surg. John Irving removed to 5(ith N.L, v. 
Camp wll app. to horse artillery. 

tieputica Judfce Advocate General poftted and re~ 
pnated to districts and stations, (.'apt. Ihillock, to 
Nagpore subsidiary ( Kamptes!) j Capt. Wixulbum, 
to light fleld division or Hyderuiiad suiKsitliary 
(Jaulnah); Capt. Macarthur, to Hyderabad sul>- 
fildiary exclusive of light field division (iSceunde- 
rabad): Lieut. Sprye, to northern division (Masu- 
lipatam) ; Capt. Nepean. t<i Mysore division (Ran- 
galore); Lieut. Iloherts, to ceded districts (Rel- 


chinoTxily); Lieut. Welbank. to western division, 
including Travancore and i’auighautcherry (Cau- 
uanore). 


Removals of Assist, Surplus. C. ll. Aucliinleck. 
from 46t.h regt., and postetl to 2d bnt, artillery ; T. 
Ward from .'iSth to 46lh regt. ; E. Smith, from 
H.M.55th regt. to 2!>th N.I. 

Removals of Lieut. Cols. John Woulfe, from 6th 
to'Mth Nil.; Wm. Woodhouse, from 26th to3;id 
do. ; T. H. Smith, from 33d to 6th do. ; John (Jar- 
fhm, from.24th to 26lh do. 

Removals of Surycons. Jl. Gibbon, froraSilth to 
40th N.I. ; C. Currie, from 46th to 36th do. 


Rctnrtml to duty, from Eurojie. — Lieut. Ctil. 
John Briggs, 31st N.I. — Lieut. (Jol. T. H. Smith, 
48lh N.I. — Maj. J. Moncrielie, 26lh N.I. — Lieut 
A. E. O. Tumour, 21 st N.L— LieuL A. Brady, 
33il N.I. — Surg. T. Willianfs. 


FURLOUGHS. 

ToEwi ofie.— Jan.4. Maj. W. K. Ritchie, 40th 
N.I.— Capu H. T. Van Heythuysen, inv. cstab. — 
7. Lieut. Col. C. Bowen, JJth N.L— Capt. T. 
Thuillier, 17th N. I.— Assist. Surg. J. Wooilforde, 
for healtli. — 12. Assitt. Surg. J. Sandford, for 
health.— T.ieiit. (’ol. G. L. Wahab, 21st N.L, for 
health. — Cadet W. Fleetwood, to do duty with 2d 
N.L— 14. Capt. E. I.ake, engincc^rs, for health (to 
proceed ficwn Singapore.— Assist. Surg. G. Lock- 
hart, for health. — Cadet P. L. Pettigrew, of ca- 
valry, for health.— 26. Ms\j. J. K. Clubley, 1st 
N.V.B.— Surg. Geo. Mcikle, for health.— Ens. A. 
Wood, 2firh N.I., for one year.— Capt. W. Low, 
Bth N.L, for health (to proceed from Bengal). — 
26. Maj. J. Dalgainis, 19th N.I., on private 
affairs. — Lieut. CoJ. Milne, 29th N.I., for health. 
— Feb. 2. l.ieut. T. Wakeinan, 20th N.L. for 
hf>alth. — 8. (^1. J. D. Grecnhill, commanding 
light field div. of Hyderabad subsid. force (to em- 
bark from western coast) — Assist. Surg. J. Cas- 
wall, for health.— Assist. Surg. It. Wright.— II. 
Lieut. Col. W. WoiMlhuusc, 3.'i(l N.I., for health 
(to embark from western coast). 

ToMualmi/ne.^Jtin.y, Lieut. J. Valdwin, 2d 
bat. pioneers, for three months. 

To Madras (from Praang). — Jan. 12. Lieiit. 
Hicks, ,*i5th N.L. until Ist July 1831, for health. 

To Caleutta. — Jan. 14. Capt. F. Bond, command- 
ing detachm. ofartil. at I’cnang, for three months, 
on private affairs. 

To Bombay, Jan. 21. Lieut. P. (7hambera, 
Europ. Hegt., to 1.5th July HBl, on private affiilrs. 
—Feb. 6. Lieut. W. U. Miller, ofartJl., until 2Gth 
April 1831, on ditto. 

To Jan. 21. Capt,. It. Allan, 41st N.I., for 
twelve months, for health.— Feb. 2. Ens. W. (.'. 
Bell, 26th N.I., until 11th June 1631, for health. 
— 6. Col. H. F. .Smith, commanding Bangalore, 
until 1st Aug. 16.31, for healtli. 


Fort St, George, .Tan, 20. — Capt. A. Hops, of 
engineers, to be acting superintending engineer In 
southern division, and to have charge of public 
ImUdings on Neilghcrry Hills. 

Lieut. F. C. Cotton, of engineers, to be acting 
civil engineer in centre division. 

Lieut. Col. Cullen, suiierintendciit of gun-car- 
riage manufactory, to lie also principal commis- 
sary of ordnance on his present allowances. 

CapL Cortlands Taylor, of artillery, to be de- 
puty superintendent of gun-carriage manufactory. 

2.— Capt. R. G. Polwhele, of.artil., to be 
ll^LadJ; gen. of artillery, v. Taylor. 

■■ Lieut. Geo. ]..ogan to lie capt., v. 

'(-date 27th Jan. 1831 .—Supernum. Lieut. 
„ , Dally admitted on effective strength of 
; to complete its cstab. 


To Cape of Good Hops.— «Jan. 26. Lieut. R. C. 
Moore, artillery, until 31st Jan. 1832, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Jan, 30. Ormttrs, B.iker, from Calcutta.— 31. 
William Wilson, Landale, from Calcutta. — Feb, 8. 
H.M.S. Southampton, Fisher, ft-om Trincomallee. 
— 10. Neptune, Cumlicrlegc, from laindou and 
Cape. — 13. Margaret, Lomliert, from Bombay and 
Cochin.— 14. ILM.S. Success, Jez^olse, from a 
cruise.— 15. H.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, from a 
cruise; Hercules, Wilson, from China: and Star, 
(irilKng, from (Calcutta. — 16. l^rd Hungerford, 
Farquharson, from Calcutta.->1K. Setiobia, Owen, 
fromCalcutta ; and BoddingUtn, Noyes, from dJttOw 
— 13- Catherine, Fenn, frum London and Cape.— 
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20. Mary Ann, Hornblow. from London. — 21. 
Turn I^indrav, from London and Rio 

lie Janeiro; Rtunwjr, 'fowle, from Bnmlmy and 
C-eylon ; Sir Archibald Cttmjdteil, Robinson . from 
Dombay; and Vifenhirtit ('rawley, from J*nint do 
Gallc. — IJwiattM, Winder, from Mauritius. — 
24. Drongfin, Mackenzie, from Mauritius. 

Jiifpartnreti, 

Jnn<, Id. Edward and Eliza, Halse, for Malabar 
roust and Bombay. — 10. H.M. sloop Seftra, Prid- 
ham, onaciuixc. — Fftb.S, Wellinfstm, Evans, for 
Loudon. — David Clarke, Viles, for Singapore. — 
11. lim/fallie, TuiWfti, for (Calcutta. — 12. Orontvs, 
Baker, for ('ape and Loudon: and M.M.S. Sntah- 
nntjiton, Fisher, for 'rrinconiallee. — 111. Dtrd Unn- 
firrj'nrd, F’ariiuhiivson, for (.'ape and T,oiuion. — IP. 
(.'lu vmotidt'l. Boys, for London.— i’o. Star, (.iriiling, 
for' Boston (Anioric.i). — :?1. Il.M. shijis SarcruM, 
Jc'i'voise, a.m{ Crorndilf, Montague, on a crai:ie. — 
2-2. Cathniur, Fciiii, for ('alcutt.a; Huddiaf^hut, 
Noyes, for London ; and Il'iUinm l.undalc, 

*1 or Pcn.ang. — 2d. .'JenoUa, Owen, for London. 


UIUTIIS, IMAllllTAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


r.isiTifS. 


D*?c. 7- At Moulmayne, the lady of Lieut. 
Noit, l!)th N.I., of a son. 

Jan. i\ At Jaulnah, Mrs. .7. .tones, of n son. 

10. AtCnntoor, the lady of (.’apt. B. Baker, 2d 
N.V.B., of a son. 

i;i. At Vrjiery, the lady of Adj. R. B. Monscll, 
2d N.V.B., of a son. 

— At Fort St. George, Mrs. T. I)a.shwood, of a 
daughter. 

l.'i. At Madras, the huly of Capt. (’base, com- 
manding Ixaly gu.trd, of asm. 

111. At. Black Town, the lady of (.^apt. II. J. 
Vardon, of a daughter. 

22. AtQnilon, the lady of Claude (’urrlc, Esq., 
garrison surgeon of Trichinopoly, of a daughter. 

2(i. At Cann.more, the lady of Lieut. John Strul- 
dard, Il.M. .Mlh regt.. of .a son. 

211. In Fort St. (teorge, the huly of S. S. Trevor, 
Ksq., Madras artillety, of a daughter. 

— At Paiaverain, the lady ol Lieut, (.’odring- 
ton, 4(>th N.I., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieiit. J. B. Mus- 
grove, .■Will: N.I., of a daughter. 

:H. At Bangalore, the lady of (.’apt. (!ampbcll, 
of artillery, of a daughter. 

Feb. 5. At Black Town, Mrs. W', Axelby, of a 


(j. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Wright, of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of I.icut. (Jol. F. W. 
Wilson, 3fith regt., of a daughter. 

7. At Palamcottah, Mrs. John RcgeI,of a daugh- 
ter. 


— At Madras, Mrs. U. Saiitiiieer, of a daughter. 

II. At Ootaciumind, on the Neelgherry Hills, the 

lady of Lieut. Mindiiii, 47lhrfgt., of a son. 

11. At Masulipiit.ain, the huiy of Lieut. T. A. 
Duke, 1st bat. pioneers, of a daughter, slill-liorn. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capi. Purtoii, en- 
gineers, of a son. 

12. At Belgaum, the lady of Wm. M.tsoh, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

liJ. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the Lady of (’apt. 
Shaw, litth N.I., of adnughti-r. 

IIJ. At Miuiras, Mrs. E. Cullen, of a daughter. 


MAUIllACKS. 

Dec. 2«. At Madras, Assist. Surg. A. 11. Coweii, 
of ll.M.li2d regt., to Miss Sarah Egar. 

.7*01. 13. AtCannanore, Mr. A. II. Rodrigues to 
Cecilia Max iuiiana, yoimgest daughter of the late 
Mr. Leonard de Rozario, of Tellicherry. 

Iff. At M:ulras, the Rev. F. Spring, iliaplain, to 
Maria, widowof .1. Trail, Esq., late assistant sur- 
geon on this establishment. 

211. At Madras, Lieut. Ricliard Ilurlock, 2flth 
N.I., to Virginia < Jcnevii'va, fiaath diuigiiter of 
Cue l.^te Lif'iit. 'P, llery, of H.M.C.M.’s navy. 

FW*. 1». At Madras, Mr. T. Rodrigues, clerk in 
his Exc. the Coimnander-uvciuef's olhee, to Miss 
Josephine I.ovcry. 

— .^.t Voperv, ^Ir.C. Heron, to France '.yoiMigcst 
daughter of the late Mr. John Hariii:i*.,s, of 
quhar, Scotland. 

^siaf. fjanni., N.S. Voi. r>. No. I B, 


16. At St. Thomas’s Mount, CapL R. M. Hum- 
freys, 2d regt. N.I., to Mias M. M. Hawkes. 


DK.VTllS. 

Dec, 1.5. At Ucllary, J. H. Ryan, sub-conductor 
of ordnance. 

24. At Masulipatam, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, 
aged 60. 

Jan. R. At Jauinah, Sub-Conductor Charles Bu- 
chan, ordnance department. 

11. At Tricliinopoly, Mrs. Eleonara Trinder. in 
her 44th year. 

n. At C-annanore, the Rev. J. Dunsterville,M.A., 
nearly twenty years chaplain at this station. 

12. At Bangalore, (’. E. Tomlinson, qu. mast, 
serj. 44th N.I.. .iged 2H. 

](i. At Masuripataiii. Mr. J. W. Wymss, for- 
merly a dr:iflsM):tn iu the (piarter-master gcncrars 
and surveyor gi-nerars depiirtirUMits. 

2.5. At Sladra.s, Ann, wife of Mr. Geo. Vander- 
wart, in her27tli year. 

26. At Madras, Capt. Richard Allen, of the 41st 
regt. N.I. 

27. At Madura, Mr. Robert I.yon, aged .‘10. 

y\t Masulipatain, Wilnehnina (’aroline, 
wife of Mr. Samuel Jamieson, superin tendanc of 
the collector’s sea custom house (Apartment. 

12. At Madras, Edward, infant son of Henry 
Chamier, Esij. 

14. At B:mgalore, MLss 11. W. CotKnibuck. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

LIEUT. GKN. SIR T. S. BKCKWITII. 

Bomhatj Casllry Jan. 17, With 

sentiments of the deepest regret, the Go« 
veriirncnt announces the death, at half-past 
12 i*.M. on the 1.5th of this month, at tho 
Mahablcshwar Hills, of bis Exc. Lieut. 
Gen. the TIon. Sir Thomas Sidney Beck, 
with, K.C.B., Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of the presidency of Bombay. 

In consequence of this melancholy 
event, the flag at the Castle is to be hoisted 
lialf-stafThigh, and so continue till sunset, 
and minute guns, to the number of sixty, 
to be fired from Hornby’s Battery, on tlie 
flag being hoisted ; the same ceremony is 
to he observed by the Hon. Company's 
criiizers in the harbour, the minute guns 
being taken up on the termination of those 
from the garrison, and continued under 
such arrangements as the superinteiidisiit 
of the Indian navy may direct. 

The flag to he hoisted half-staflf high, 
and sixty minute guns to be fired at every 
station subordinate to this Government on 
the receipt of these orders. 

It is further directed that mourning be 
worn by the officers of his Majesty's ami 
the Hon. Company'ajt civil, military, and 
naval services at this presidency, for a pe- 
riod of three weeks from this dale, an 
example which the Government confidently 
expects will bo generally followed by all 
Ollier portions of tlie community. 

AtTIN'i; GOVERXOR. ^ 

llnmhasf Casllc, Jan. 17, lS31a — The 
ITou. the Governor in Council directs tliat. 

(U) 



1^0 HegUter^ 

the following proclaniation, issucii from 
Uie gen^rel department on this date, be 
published in General Orders: — 

^ Prochmfltion * — Whereas, by the deatli 
of his Esc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir T. S. 
Beckwith, K.C.B., .1atc governor of the 
presidency of Bombay, the charge of the 
office of governor of the preswicncy afore- 
said has devolved on John Itomer, Esq., 
conformably to the statutes of the 24th 
and S.Sd of our late most Gracious Sove- 
reign George the Third. 

It is, therefore, hereby proclaimed, 
that the Hon. John Komcr, Esq., has this 
day taken charge of the said ofl^'e of go- 
vernor of the presidency of Bombay and 
of its dependencies.** 

ACTING COMMANn?U-IN-riIlEF. 

Bombay C^tle^ Jan. 17, 18fU. — In 
consequence of the lamented doatli of his 
Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith, 
K.C.B., comraander-in-cliief of this pre- 
sidency, Major Gen. .lames Stephenson 
Barns, C.B., the senior ofliccr on the staff, 
is appointed commander of the forces. 

MOONSHRE ALLOWANCE. 

Bombay Cnslle, Jan. 27, The 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to explain tliat it was never intended 
that an officer who may become entitled 
to the reward of Rs. 800, on account of 
his acquirements in the Mahratta lan- 
guage, under the rules laid down in Ge- 
neral Orders dated the 23d of Dec. 1829, 
should also draw for the same language 
ikie Moonshce allowance granted by Gene- 
ral Orders of the 19th of April 1825. 

LOCK HOSPITAL AT BELOAUM. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 31, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has lieen 
pleased to sanction the establishment of a 
Lock Hospital at Bcigaum from the 1st of 
December last. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Gmeral Department. 

Jan. 21. Charles Norris, Esq., chief secretary to 
Government (having returnctl to vresidency) to re> 
sutne charge of secret, political, uinl military de- 
partment. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 2A. Mr. Alex. Uell to be judge and session 
judge of Conkun. 

Political Department. 

Feb. Mr. J. P. Willoughby to act as political 
agent in Kattywar. 

Territorial department. 

Fdjfc, H. Mr. W. Siinson, to be sub-collector in 
southern Marhatta country. 

Mr. J. W. Langford, to officiate, until further 
orders, as first assistant to principal collector of 
Ahmednugger, at Nassuck. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
> MENT. 

The ReV. A.'Caihpbell to be chaplain at 


—Bombay. 

MILITARY APPOINTMBMTS. 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Romto;/ Caette. Dee. 24, 'IfSD.-^lnJhntrjf. Sen. 
Lieut. Col. D. I'ampbcll to be col., v. Htnigh dec. ; 
and Sen-. Maj. J. StilTrofftobe lieut.cnl., v. Camp- 
bell prom. ; dates of rank Ifith Dec. lH3d. 

Kuropenn tiegt, (Ijeft Wing). Capt. J. Little to 
be major, and f.ieut. W. Burnett to lie nipt., in 
sue. to ShirrefT prom.; date l.'ith Dec. Bimi.— 
Supcniuni. Lieut. C. R. Hogg adinitted on efTec*- 
tivc strength, from same date, v. Burnett prorn. 

Dec. 27*— Assist. Adj. Gen. J. Keith to net as de- 
puty Adi. gen. of army on departure of Maj. S. 
Powell from presidency on sick certificate. 

Brigade Major (\ Il.igart to act aS assist, adj. gen. 
in ]*(K)na divisirin of army, ditto. 

Capt. J. M. Short. 21st N.I., to act as brigade 
major at Poona, ditto. 

Ens. T. M. Dickinson, 14th N.I., to be aidc-de-^ 
camp to C'omnmiider-in-chief. 

Dec. 2«.— Ens. C. Cunningham pcrmittcil, at his 
own rct|iu‘st. to resign service of lion. Company. 

Jan. 4, la'll. — The following temporary ar- 
rangements confirmed ; Mnj. J. Croxicr, 22d 
N.I., to assume coinnuind of troops at Ilur- 
solc on dcpaiture of Lieut, (’ol. K. Boome from 
station, on leave. — Capt. Massey, 7th N.I., to 
assume command at Baroda from date of depar- 
ture of Caid. F. M. Iredell from station to join 
troops at Keerpixir.— Lieut. T. L. Green, .'idth 
Madras N.L, to perform duties of interp. to ll.M. 
4i»th regt. during absence of Kns. J. M. Browne at 

I ircsidency. — Lient. 11. Hart to he acting adj. to 
eft wing of (ith N.L during period of its separa- 
tion from right wing. — Lieut. E. H. Hart to lx,* act- 
ing adj. to left wing of IPth N.L while detached 
from head -quarters. — Lieut. U. M. Hughes, fort 
adj., to have charge of military hazar department 
at Surat, fnan date of departure of head-quarters 
of northern division from station. — Assist. Surg. .1. 
Anderson, 22d N.L, to afford medical aid to staiF 
at liead-ciuarters of northern division of army at 
Ahmedahacl, from fJth Dec. 

Supernuin. Lieut. C. G. C. Munro, Kith N.I., 
admitted im cfTcctivc strength from 2hth Dec. lUiK), 
v. H. T. Hopkins dec. 

.Jen. H. — The following temporary appointments 
confirmetl : Brigade Maj. (L (,’rawley to act as de- 
puty a.ssist. adj. gen. in northern division of army 
during absence of Lieut. G. J. Mant, on sick cert. 
— Capt. (i. Macan, LOth N.I., to act as brigade 
major at Hursole. — Lieut. C. Birdwtxid, :kl N.L, 
to officiate as interp. to 2Gth regt. 

Cadet of Faigineers Jas. Bishop admitted on 
cstah., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Jan. 1».— .Supernum. Lieut. C. Rooke, 22d N.L, 
ailinitted on ellective strength of regt., from 21st 
Aug. 1112!), V. Phipiis, det:. 

Supernuin. Ens, A. W. Beavan, Europ. regt., 
admitted on effective strength from 2Kth Dec. 
11)30, V. Cuuningliam resigned. 

Jan. ]4."-('adetof Engiiif.'crs W. G. Hebbcrt ad- 
mitted on estah., anti prom, to Jd-lietii. 

Mr. H. C. Meath admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Lieuts. J. Holland, 21si, and C. S. Thomas, 22il 
N.L, permiLltd to exchange corps. 

S'lipernuin. 2d- Lieut, 'fhornas (laisford, regt. of 
artillery, adiniited on effective strength from 2:jd 
Oct. lH3d, V. Fembevtcm dec. 

Jan. 17 - — Pcmonal Stc^fT of Hon. the Acting Go~ 
veenur. Major Thomas Fowell to be private secre- 
tary ; C^t. J. A. W ilson to lx; military secretary ; 
Ensign T. M. Dickinson and Ensign Sidney Powell 
to be aides-de-camp. 

Fermmit Staff of Acting Commander-in^hief. 
Cant. W. Greenville, H.M. 00th Fixit, to lx* 
military secretary ; Lieut. A. Urquhart, 2d L.C'., 
to he interpreter and extra aide-de-camp. 

Col. H. .Sullivan, H.M. 0th Fixit, to command 
Poonah division of army, ns a temporary appoint- 
ment, in conse(|uence of nominatk^n of Maj. Gen. 
Barns to command of forces. 

Col. T. Wlllshire, H.M. 2d, or Queen's Royals, 
to command at Poona, until further orders. 

Col. W. Gilbert, 21at N.L, to command garri- 
son and fort of Bombay until further orders. 
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CoL F. H. Pierce, regti of artillery, to com- 
mand at Ahmednuggur, 

Lieut. Col. J. Klniieraley, 16th N.I., to com- 
manil at Malllgaum until further orders. 

Jan, 111. •«-Tlie following temporary appoint- 
ments confirmed : Lieut, w. Baker to be acting 
adj. to left wing of Ist or Gr. N.l. while detach^ 
from head-quarters. — Lieut. G. S. Brown to act as 
qu. master, and Lieut. I. Liddell, 23drcgt.i tf> 
act as interp. to 16th N.l. during the period of 
Lieut. B. Crisnln being in charge of Utter regi- 
ment. 

Lieut. Col. R. Robertson, 2d Gren. regt.. to as- 
sume command of troo})s and charge of presidency 
in his Highness the Rajah’s district, during absence 
to Bombay of Lieut. Col. A. Rubertsou; dated 
Mahableshwar Mills, 3d Jan. 

Jnu. 21. — Infantry. Col. D. Campbell having 
died on 7th July lH.*ft), his com. of colonel to be 
i'ancelled, and Lieut. Col. F. D. Uallantinc to be 
,rol., V. Hough dec. ; dated 15th Dec. lH3d. — Lieut. 
Col. J. Sliirrelf to take rank, v. Campliell dec. 0th 
July lH:id. — Sen. Major J. B. Dunsterville to be 
lieut. col., V. Ballaiitinc prom. 15th Dec. 10.')d. 

European Rtiyhnrnt (Lift Winy). Maj.J. Little 
and Capt. W. llnniett to take rank in sue. to Shir- 
relf prom. — Lieut. C. R. Hogg admitted on effec- 
tive strength of regt. from Uth July iO.‘M), v. Bur- 
nett prom. 

lAt or Gr. N.l. Capt. A. Morse to Iki major, and 
Lieut. T. Donnelly to be capt., in sue. to Diinster- 
villc prom. ; dated l.'ith Dec. — Supernum. 

Lieut. B. H. (Jrockett admitted on eflectivc 
strength of regt. from liith DtH’., v. Donnelly 
prom. 

Jnn. 22. — Assist. Surg. A. Gibson to act for 
Assist. Sijrg. llolMon as vaccinator in I'oncan, and 
Assist. .Sui’g. W. Afding to snitply Mr. (iilistJii’s 
place as acting vaccinator in N. W.D. of Guzerat, 
during absence of Dr. (Jrawford. 

Lieut. 'P. (L Parry placed on pension list in iliis 
country, and his name struck otr list of oilicersof 
army. 

lut L.C, Cornet C. J. Owen to be adj., v. Me 
Kenxie resigned ; date 1st .lun. Itilti. 

\t\th, N.L Lieut. B. Oispin to la; adj., v. IIoi)- 
kins doc. ; date ‘JPth Dec. IdlJii.— l.ieut. S. Lan- 
don to be qu. mast, and interp. in llindoostanee, v. 
Crispin ; date 1st Jan. lit.‘kl. 

./on. 2.5.— Capt. R. M. iJooke, IDlh N.L, to hav'e 
charge of invalids of H.C. service proceeding to 
England. 

Jan. 2(5. — Assist. Surg. J. Scott to act for Assist. 
.Surg. J. Don, as vaccinator in Deccan. 

Jan. .31. — Lieut. A. Unpiliart, 2d L.t:., to be 
military secretary to Hon. the Governor, in suc- 
cession to Capt. J. A. Wilson, of royal artillery, 
returned to England. 

].— Lieut. J. Holland, 22d N.L, confirmed 
ill situation of deputy assist, (ju. mast, gen., from 
4th Sept. 16.10. 

nth N.L Siipernuni. Lieut. W. Thatcher ad- 
mitted on effective streiiglh of regt., from 2iith 
Jan., V. G. T. Parry iiensioned ; Supernum. Ens. 
i'l. C. Burt ailinittcd ditto from 26th Dec. 16251, v. 

1 1 arris dec. 

F,‘rj. .3 Lieut. J. S. Grant, assist, to insnecting 

officer in Deccan, app. to erect some huiluings at 
.Sholapoor. 

Itcturnrd toihiti/tfrom Euiopr — Capt. S. Slight, 
engineers. — Lieut. S. Laiidon, Kith N.l. — Col. W. 
(jiilburt, 21st N.l — Col. F. H. Pierce, regt, of 

artil Capt. W. V. Hewitt, .5th N.L— Cadet A. 

Prcbcot, cavalry. — Capt. F. T. Farrett, 6th N.l, 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Dec. 27« Lieut. J. Liddell, 1st L.C., 
foi health. — Capt. U. Cooke, lOLh N.l.,ou private 
affairs. — 31. Lieut. J. Holmes, I2th N.L, for 
health. — Jan. .5. Maj. R. W. Flemming, 6th 
N.I., fur heaIth.t-13. Lieut, (kil. F. Roomc, 2Uth 
N.I., gn urgent private affairs. — 17. Lieut. G. J, 
Mant, 16th N.L, dep. assist, adj. gen. N. D. of 
army, tor health.— 22. Lieut. J. T. Forster, 1.5th 
N.L, for health.— 25. CapDT. Uillaniure, 1st or 
Gr. N.L, for health.^27. Lieut. W. Coghkui, of 
artil., for health. 


To Cape of Good Hbpe.— Jan. 25. Mid* R* Bamc- 
wall, 26th N.L, for health (eventuuly to Bu^ 
roiMs). 

To Saa.— Jan. 8. Ens. E. P. Lynch, 16th N.T., 
for six months, for health.— 26. Capt. W. H. W»> 
terfleld, Uth N.I., fora further extension of six 
months, for health. 

To Af^a.^Sen. 26. Lieut. G. Clarkson, 12th 
N.I., from 2d Feb. to 2d Aug. 16.31, on private 
affhlrs. 

QiticcNed.^1an. 4. .Surg. R. Eckford, Ist mem'* 
berof Medical Board, to Mauritius and eventually 
to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivale. 

D»e* 29. Triumpfi, Green, from China, 4tc.-r3(fe 
Hannah, llunnas, from ('alcutta.^ — .31. I^y Ram- 
eay, Douglas, from Liverpool ; Sir Edward J^aycit- 
Buurchicr, from London, Madeira, and Capet 
Jmn, Finlay, from Circenock ; and Minerva, 
Blake, from Singapore and Cochin. — Jan. 6, 1631. 
Huddvntjieht, MathcMVson, from Liver)M)ol. — 6. 
VptuH Cantin, Duggiii, from Lumlon; and H.C. 
schooner, Ruynt Tiyer, Hawes, “rom Maru1Ia.-~ 
6 . H.C. sloop of war (’oofe. Pepper, from Sevem- 
droog. — 15. Vnrt William, Naish, from China, 
Singapore, Arc. — 16. Colconda, Stewart, from ditto, 
ditto; and L'Erutmt, Dnfresne. from Penang, &c. 
— 22. Morniny Star, Adler, from London, Cape, 
.md (’oylon. — 25. Viryinia, llulhak, from Cal- 
cutta. — 27. Ntui'lun, liising, from Colombo and 
Cannanoro. — 26. lirunswick, Rosindalc, fnnn 
London and Point ile Gidle. — Fch. 12. Flyiny Fish, 
(iardner, from Rotterdam. 

Departures, 

Drr. 27. Tytdy Rnjfirs, Tucker, for Goa and 
London. — Jan. 4. iMdy Afftnro, Aiken, for Ma*. 
dras ; and Eleaaor, Ti'owlc, for Colombo and Ma- 
dras. — 5. Ahberton, Percival, for (Jeylon, Cape^ 
and London. — 1>. L« Nymphe, Barbot, for Bor- 
deaux ; Jjfi Maly, Uivier, for ditto; .ind SirAtidti'- 
iMtltl Campbell, RoberLson, for Colombo and Mi^ 
dras. — 10. Caroline, Fewson, for London. — 11. 
H.C. brig of war Royal Tiyer, Hawes, for Ban- 
cootc. — 1!». Vrlmep, I lackwtmd, for Calcutta. — 83. 
Ijtdy Fever sham, Ellerby, for London.— 2U. H.C. 
sloop of war Coote, Pepper, for Colombo. — 30; 
Sir Edward Payef, Bourchier, for iJape and LoKk 
don; and Dufresne, for Malabar coast 

;ind Bordeaux.— 5. Trium/ih, (ireen, for Lon- 
d<in. — 6. Huddersfield, Mathew'son, for Liverpool. 
—6. Jean, Finlay, for Greenock. — 14. Upton Cas- 
tle, Duggin, for Lomlon.— 16. Preeiosa, Moiling^ 
for Hamburgh. 


Freiyht to Inmdon (Jan. 26) £& per ton. 


lilRTILS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

Dec. 1.5. At Ahmedmiggcr, the lady of Assist. 
.Surg. W. n. Barrington, A.B., 1st bat. artillery^ 
of a daughter. 

26. At lliirsole, Guzerat, thelatly of.L P. Mal- 
cohusoii, Es(|., mcilical service, of a son. 

2!>. At Kirkee, near Poona, the lady of Capt. W’. 
Havelock, 4th L. Drags., of a son. 

31. At Poonah, tlie lady of Lieut. Col. Russell, 
horsf! brigade, of a daughter. 

Ja.n. 3, 1IL31. At S.'ittarah, the lady of Lieut. F. 
AVilliams, 2dC«r. N.I., of a son. 

4. AtCiirgaum, Charldtte, the wife of Robert 
White, of a son. 

.5. At Bhooj, in Cutch, the l.idy of Chas. Scott, 
Es<i., BoiulMiy medical csUblishment. of a son. 

6. At Bombay, the wife of Mr. R. Bennett, of 
the chief seiTetary’s office, of a daughter. 

11. At Colaba, Mrs. F. Hutchinson, of a daugh- 
ter. 

30. In the fort, Mrs. M. Nelson, of a sun. 

SrAIIHlAOES. • 

Dec. 27. At Bombay, Lieut. Henry Hobson, 2Qth 
N.L, to Isabella Anna Finch, third daughter of 
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the R^. DrV Motttan, of K)^s‘ Lailg1V« and chap- 
lain to the Duke<MrCainhridi^ 

Jon. S5 UQL At Domhiw, kdw. J. Stracy» 
Esq.', of theciviTservice* to Irabella Jane» daugh- 
ter of G. F. Hugliea» Faq„ magistrate of police. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. 22, At Surat* James Edvard Hallett* Esq.» 
of the H. C. civil service, second son of James 
Hallett, Esq,, of the same establishment, and late 
one or‘ the provincial judges of that presidency — 
Having highly distinguished himself at the (Com- 
pany's civil college at Haileybury, he reiiched 
xlombay in June Uist. After passing a very credit- 
able examination in the Oriental languages, ho was 
appointed to be assistant to the principal collector 
at Surat, in the province of Guzerat. No s<ioner, 
however, had this acenmplishett youtf^mimenced 
his career, than he was seized with an innammatory 
complaint, and died, in his nineteenth year. 

F 0 b,H, lAHl. At Boinliay, Eliza Frances, Wife of 
Crawfortl Mac Leod, Esq., late of the Accountant 
Oeneral's Office. 

Lately, At Colabah, Susannah I.eonora, widow 
of the late Llcu^ G. W. Thompson, of H.M. JOth 
Foot, ag^2p. 


SniTPIFG. 

Arrivals at Cdomlto, 

^ Jan, 6. Mornine Start Adler, from London.— 
F«6. 1. Bolton, Clarkson, from London. 


BiRTirs. 

Jan, 10. At Galle. the lady of Lieut. Deacon, 
stair oiUcer, of a son. 

^ 30. At the Wesleyan Mission House, Colombo, 
Mn. Allen, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

!• At Kandy, C. C. M'Intyre, Esri., licut. 
mh rqgt., to Eliza, daughter of James lladden, 
Esq., of Persley, Aberdeenshire. 


DEATHS. 

J»*f» 12, At Matura, Rartholomcws Adolphus 
Gysbertus, son of Mr. J. II. Kciicman, aged 2iK 
10. At Colombo, Mr. J. C. Vanden Driesen, 
D^h record keeper, aged 46. 

29. At Colombo* S. Beaufort* Esq,, aged 51. 


H^ingaiiorc. 


98!iaies. 

ACTS OF COUNCIL, 

His Exc. Licut. Gen. Ilalpli Darling, 
governor, &c. of this colony, with the ad- 
vice of the Legislative Council, has passed 
the following acts: — 

An Act for regulating the slaughtering 
of cattle, and for preventing the improper 
driving of the same through tl)e streets of 
Sydney; dated 15 tli March 1 S:»(). 

An Act for ])ro1unging, for n certain pe- 
riod, the term of all licenses for keeping 
public houses, which were granted in the 
year 1829 ; dated 15th March 1880. 

An Act for the general regulation of the 
customs of New SiL)iitli Wales and its de- 
pendencies ; dated 19th March 1830. 

An Act for the relief of debtors, and 
for an equal distribution of their estates 
and effects amongst creditors ; dated 2d 
April 1830. 

An Act to suppress robbery and bousc- 
breaking, and the harbouring of robbers 
and hme^ebreakers ; dated 21st April 1H30. 

An Act for abating the nuisance occa- 
sioned by the great number of dogs which 
are loose in the streets of tfie towns of 
Sydney, Parramatta, Liverpool, and Wind- 
sor, in the colony of New South Wales ; 
dated I'ltli April 1830. 

An .\ctfor confirming certain ratc.s and 
duties heretofore levied and collected in 
the colony, and for continuing the like 
rates and duties, until further provision 
shall be made ; dated 2 1st April 18.30. 

An Act to amend and consolidate the 
laws now' in force relative to the licensing 
and regulating of public houses; dated 
12th May 1830. 

An Act for the punishment and trans- 
))nrtntion of otfeiiders in ‘ Now South 
Wales; dated 12th May 18.30. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Af/y. 2:1, IJCiO.— C. D. Riddell, Esq., to be colo- 
nial treasurer* in room of the late Wm. Balcombe* 
Esq. 


BIRTH. 

Jaiu2, The lady of Capt. R. D. Odell* com 
manding the 25th regt. M.N.I., of a son. 


DEATH. 

_l>flc. 5. S. P. Singer, Esq.* late of Entally* ageil 
90* 


ilftalarcii. 

BIRTH. 

Dee, 8. Mrs. George Rappa* of a daughter. 


OFttna.' 

■■ ■ r 

. . « BZB,TH. 

Jan, 18, At Macao* the lady of Christopher Fca- 
vmi, Etfq.* of a daughter. 


BIUTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIUTIIS. 

Marc’/i 17, 1030. At Sydney, the lady of F. .Ste- 
phen, Esq., of a daughter. 

April 1. At Sydney, Mrs. John Ruckland (late of 
Calcutta), of a son. 

10. At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. Ralph 
Mansfield, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the Ia<ly of G. Bunn* Esq., of a 
son and hedr. 

16. At Sydney, the lady of C. Prout, Esq., 
under sherifT, of a son and heir. 

23. Mrs, W. Suitor, of Parramatta, of a son. 

May 2. Mrs. Tucker, jun., of Albion Farm, Pa- 
terson's Plains, of a son. 

11. At Melville, Hunter's River, the lady of G. 
Mitchell, Esq., of a daughter. 

7. At Sydney, Mrs. Geo. Brown, of a daughter. 

I). At Sydney, Mrs. Chas. McLachlan, of Hobart 
Town, or a daughter. 

June 4. At WiiidsoTs th» Imly of S. North, Esep, 
superintendent of police, of a daughter. 

— At PortStephens, the wife of Henry Danger, 
Esq., of a son. 
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5. At pldbttty* Mrs* Atkinson, of a daughter. 

11. At Mereworth, Mrs. John Atkinson, of a 
son. 

22. At Norfolk Islaml, the laily of Lieut. Col. 
Morissiet, commandant of that settlement, of u 
son and heir. 

— At Sydney, the Indy of James Lnidlcy, Ksq., 
deputy com. general, of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, the lady ot Lieut. Col. James 
Allen, H.M. .')7th regt., of a daughter. 

^ At Sydney, Mrs. Morris, of George 

Street, of a son. 

1. 'i. At Sydney, Mrs. I^arab, of George Street, 
of a son. 

;i0. At Lake Macijuaric, the Indy of the Hev. 
L. E. Threlkeld, of a daughter. 

31. At Sydney, the lady of Mr. \V. Macdonahl, 
of George Street, »)f a son. 

Aujf. 1. At Kliierslie, the lady of John Ilawdon, 
Esq., .r. P., of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Inglis, of George Street, of 
a daughter. 

;i. At Sydney, the lady »)f \V. H. (fOary, Esq., 
H.N., commander of the ship iiihnorn, <»f a son. 

10. At Clare Houses near Windsor, Mrs. Scar- 
veil, of a son. 

17. At Sydney, the lady of J. 13. Moiitefiorc, 
Em]., of a daughter. 

2. '» Mrs. .lohn Smith, Newcastle, of a son. 

Se/jf.4. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Dibbs, of 

a son. 

27» At .Sydney, the wife of Mr. Win. Tenian, 
offlcc-kecper at tlio commissariat, of twin sons. 

f)rf. 4. At Sydney, the lady of .lamc.s llaymond, 
Esq., postmaster for the territory, <if a soii. 

0. .At Sydney, the laily of F. Garling, Esip, of 
a daughter. 

10. At Parramatta, Mrs. AV. O. Davies, of a 
daughter. 

23. At Sydney, Mrs. Edw. Lee, of a daughter. 

Noe. 1. At Sydney, the lady of John Nicliolsoii, 

Esq., m.*Mtur*attenuarit of his Majesty’s dock yaril, 
of a son. 

4. .At her residence, .Surrey Hills, Mrs. Moore, 
of a son. 

20. At Oillingham, the wife of Mr. P. II. Uap- 
sey, of a daughter. 

2tJ. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Edw. Ilyers, of 
u son. 

Dec. 10. At her residence, .Surrey Hills, Mr.s. 
Jas. Aldcrson, of a daughter. 

13. At Glcnflcld, Mrs. Throsby, Jun., of a son. 


MAaillAfSKS. 

MarcJi 22, 1J130. At PortLand Head, Mr. AV'm. 
Maingy to Melon, daughter of tSie late Mr. G. 
McLeod, under sherifl' of the colony. 

April UK At Liverpool, John 'rvre. Esq., of the 
commissariat department, to .Sophia, eldest daugh- 
ter of D. C. (r. Allen, formerly in charge of the 
commissariat of this colony and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

12. At W^indsor, Mr. Chas. Thompson, jun., of 
Sydney, to Miss Morris, of (^lydesdale. 

JuneJ. At Castloreagh, J. II. Hett>ngton, Esq., 
of Sydney, to Ilebeccri, eldest daughter of Win. 
Lawson, Kscj., of Veter.m Hall. 

8. At Poriland Head, Mr. Abr. Jolmston, of 
Pitt Town, to Margaret, (iaughter of Mr. Ilrowii, 
of Pitt .Street, .Sydney. 

17. At Sydney, (;.' U. AVhite, Esq., .issistaiit 
surveyor, to Maria, youngest, daughter of James 
Mudie, Esq., of (Castle Forbes. 

Jr/Yf/12. At Sydney, Mr. .lolm Spark to Mrs. 
Symons, of the Gcnirge Imi, Castlercagh Street. 

17. At Sydney, f.eslie Dugiiid, Esq., to Anne, 
second daughter of the late (;apt. Scargill, 22d 
regt. 

— At Sydney, G. H. .Stuart, Esq., of Colins- 
brook estate, near liauncestnn. Van Diemen’s 
Land, to Eliitabeth, eklcst daughter of Frcil. Gar- 
ling, Esip, Sydney. 

30. At Sydney, J. 11. Kcnnaly, Es(i., D. A. C. 
General, to Miss .Sarah Isabella t-urlewis, of Char- 
lotte Place. 

31. At Sydney, James L. Macgillivray, Esq., to 
Jane, only daughter of Mr. llradley, oi Sy«lney. 

Atif^. 17- Af Cardoness, Paterson’s Hiver, Lieut. 
James Nunn, of the Hon. E. I. t'omp.'iny’s ser- 
vice, to Miss Adair. 

30. At .Sydney, Alfred Poller, Est|., second 
son of John Potter, F.sq., of tirei’ii Bank Hall, 
Lancashire, to Miss Fisher, niece to Dr. W'f'irdcll. 

Oct. US. At Sydney, W'm. J. Dumaresq., Esq., 


to Christiana Susan, second daughter wVlex. 
McLeay , Esq., colonial secretary. 

25. At .Sydney, Mr. John Hetiderson, 'second 
officer of the WiMllarkt to Eil/acbeth Hawkihs, of 
Kis.sing Point. 

Nnv. 18. At Castlercagh, Henry Bayly, Esq., of 
Bayly Park, to Hannah, second <iau/?liter of W. 
Law.soii, Esq., J. P., Veteran Hall, Prospect. 

Ihiv. 2. At Parramatta, J. AV. Martindale, Ksq., 
siirg. of H.M. 17th regt., to Miss Harriet Eliza 
Singer. 

14. At Liverpool, Lieut. R. .‘•'adlicr, R.N., to 
Anne, eldest ilaughtcr of the Rev. U. Cartwright. 


DEATHS. 

I'W>. 24, At Pori. .Stephen, Mr. Benjamin 

.‘^taccy, in the service of the An.^'dralian Agricultu- 
ral Company. 

M//r(/i:H. At .Sydney, Mrs. Ilaiikinsou. 

Apr// 3.* At .Svdnev, xMr. David Kelly, former- 
ly .ail extensive butcher in Pitt Street. 

!K At Sydney, Joseph Foreaiix, second son of 
AV. Hedferii, Esip, aged 7 ytar.s. 

v\L l.iverpcKjl, on h.^'r way to .Sydney, 
Mm. Ililty, wife of«tlie late Edward Riley, Esq., 

20. At Sydney, Air. Cliainberlain, chief officer 
of the Kiiinhrth, aged 23. 

20. At . Sydney, Mr. Nicholas Divine, aged 1()4. 
This individvial avrivetl in tJie colony with (Jover- 
nor Phillip, with the appointment of ]irincipal 
superintendent of convicts, which situiitioii he 
lilled for 2.’» years. 

.///;»? tl. At Sydney, Mr. Samuel Budge, a na- 
tive of Dundee, in Scotland, aged -iH. 

20. At Sydney, Mrs. Mo.ss. 

.htlpl. At Sydney, J. S. Harrison, Esq., mer- 
chant, agwl 28. 

3. At Sydney. Mrs. M. Jackson, lady of Major 
Jackson, aged 38. 

I. 1. At Sydney, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. AVm. 
Fielder. 

14. After a protracted illness, • Sarah, wife of 
AVm. Lawson, Ksq., <.f A'^etcran Hall. 

20. At .Sydney, Mr. Chas. Pickever, agctl .'Ki. 

25. Mr. .Samuel Otoo llassull, son of the late 
Rowland Hassall, Esq,, of Parramatta. 

Ai/p-. 1». At Sydney, Mr. Geo. Tate, victualler. 

II. At Sydney, Mr. Joseph Palmer, aged 27. 

18. At Parramatta, Mr.tiilbcrt Smith, late chief 

storekeeper of Port Maciiuarie. 

28. At Pitt Town, John, eldest son of Mr. John 
M‘ Donald, of that place. 

Srt.t. 17. At .Sytlney, Mr. John Smith, mill- 
wright, aged .17* 

Ort. 4. At Sydney, Lucy, wife of Tlios. Kent, 
Es(|. 

18. Murdered by the aborigines, at Moroton 
B.ay, Capt. Ltigan, of H.M. 57th regt., com- 
mandant of that .settlement. 

Nov. 24. .\t CLWlen Island, after a lingering ill- 
nc*ss of several months, his aboriginal M.ijcsty, 
King Bcx)ijgarie, supreme chief of the Sydney 
trilie. 

I.ufrri/. At New Zealand, on his way to Englantl, 
J. Evans, Esq., i>riticipal surgeon to H.M. .17111 
regt. 

— Mr. Clements, of Iliinler’s River. 

— .\t Lane Cove, in his 24th year, Ross D. It. 
Bailey, Esej., attached to the coimnissariat of the 
colony. 

— Mr. AVm. liansy. 


of 0ooti lUiopr. 

LAWS. 

The following Ordinance.s have l)ccii 
promulgated by the Governor and Coun- 
cil of thi.s colony : — 

Ordinance for erecting a toll on the 
new road over tl»e Hottentot’s Holland 
Mountain ; dated 21tli May IS.'IO. 

Ordinance for regulating as to the food, 
clothing, lodging, and hours labour 
for slaves in this colony ; dated Otb Aug. 
1S:H). 
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. Ordintnee tfbr fegulating- as to the bap- 
tism and interments of slaves, and de- 
elaiirt^ punishments in certain cases to be 
illegal; dated 9tli Aug. 1830. 

Ordinance for appointing a certain day 
of the week on which a market may be 
holdeii for the resort of slaves, and for tlic 
regulation of such market; for defining 
what shall be deemed works of necessity 
in which sieves may be employed on Sun- 
day; and for prescribing tlic modes of 
punishment, which, in the case of female 
slaves, arc to be substituted for the punish- 
ment of whipping, scourging, or beating ; 
dated 12th Aug. 1830. 

Ordinance for the better defining and 
fixing the duties and functions of the civil 
commissioners in this colony ; dated 13th 
Oct. 1830. 

Ordinance for altering and equalizing 
rates of the hearth or house-tax, and the 
public water tax, in Cape Town ; dated 
1.5th Nov. 1830. 

Ordinance for preventing the practice 
of riding or driving carelessly or furiously 
on the frequented parts of the public roads 
in this colony; dated 1.5th Nov. 18.30. 

Ordinance for explaining and declaring 
the law relative to licenses for the brewing 
of malt liquors; dated 20th Dec. 1830. 

Ordinance for the better regulation of 
the trade carried on beyond the land 
boundaries of this colony, between the in- 
habitants thereof and the Caifres and other 
nations residing in Africa ; dated 23d 
Dec. 1830. 

Ordinance for altering and amending 
the laws and regulations relating to medical 
practitioners and apothecaries in this co- 
lony ; dated 23d Dec. 1 830 

APPOINTMENTS. 

JulV If 1830.— The Rev. W. R. Thompson to be 
mhiiiter of church about to be established at Kat 
river. 

Serpf. 3.— The Rev. Chas. Wimberlcy to offleiate 
as chaplain at Simon’s Town, v. the Rev. G. 
Sturt, dec. 

Ort. 18. — Ralph Rogerson, Esq., to be a justice 
of peace for Cape Town and district thereof. 

Jan. 3, 18,31 — John Stcuart, Esq., re-appointed 
to act as, and be sheriff for this colony and depen- 
dencies, for one year. 

Jan. 11. — Hamilton Ross, Esq., to be Pnissian 
consul in this uilony, subject to approval of Prus- 
sian Government. 

MareJt 11. — The Rev. T. J. llerold, to be minis- 
ter of church at Stellenbosch, vacant by retire- 
inent<of Rev. M. Borcherds. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIHTUS. 

12, .1830. At Cape Town, the lady of Da- 
niel J. Cloete, Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At ditto, Mrs. Holl, of a daughter. 

23. At ^tto, the lady of J. M. Hnrak, Esq., of a 
son. 

^ Novm 1% At Graham’s Town, the lady of Lieut. 
'WiQjanis, royal engineers, of a da^htcr. 

'20. At Cape Town, the lady of Capt. Stcickcii- 
atKom, of a son and still-bom daughter. 


21. At ditto, the lady of John Garter, Esq., siir- 
geon, of a son. 

22. At ditto, the wife of Dr. Van Horstok, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Roodehek, the lady of James Banco, 
Esq., of a ton. 

Dw. 7, At Cape Town, the lady of Lieut. F. D. 
Fielding. !)8th regt.. of a son. 

12. At ditto, the lady of G. W. Prince, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

20. At Graham’s Town, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Wolfe, IMth regt., of a daughter. 

Jan. 14, 1831. At Swellendam, the wife of Mr. 
Joseph Barry, of a son. 

Feb. 1. At Cannon Terrace, Mrs. Harrison Wat- 
son, of a daughter. 

12. At Cape Town, Mrs. Edward Norton, of a 
sun. 

18. At tiitto, Mrs. G. F. Willmot, of a son. 

21. At Cape Castle, the lady of T. H. Doyle, 
Esq., paymaster 73th regt., of a son. 

March a. At Ciraharn’s Town, the lady of Major 
Vaughan, H.M. (Ntth regt.. of a son. 

iMtelf/. The laily of J. R. Innes, Esfp, M. A., of 
a son. 

— At Tulbagh, the lady of the Rev. Dr. Thom, 
of a son. 


MAKaiAGES. 

Ju/jv 1, la'lO. At Cape Town, E. L. Chiappinl, 
Esq., to Miss Anna Catharina M. Gie. 

16. At ditto, Lieut. J. H. Vanrenen, of the Ben- 
gal army, to Miss Y. J. Dencys, only daughter of 
A. Deneys, Esq., of Hoo(leblur>m. 

Atffc. -Ji. At ditto, Lieut. M. Wilson, acting adj. 
of II. M. .'VSth regt., to Miss Maria Lumley. 

Get. 7* At ditto, Mr. R. M. Satchwell, of the 
ordnanctMiepartincnt. to Miss E. M. Ulaukenberg. 

2th At StellenlK)sch, the Kcv. J. S. '8. Ballot, 
ministi'r of ( leotge, to Miss (.'. K. Kicherer, daugh- 
ter of the? late Rev. J. J. Kicherer. 

hi. At Cape Town, Horatio H. Noble, 
captain of the 4oth regt. Madras N.I., to 
Miss Henrietta M. Moulton. 

22. At ditto, Thomas Nightingale, Esq., se- 
cond stm of Sir Charles E. Nightingale, Bart., 
Kingsworth Hail, Cambridgeshire, to Hannah 
Elisabeth, (.‘Idc'st d.iugliter of the late John H, 
Parry, Escj., barrister. 

2.*l. At ditto, Samuel Smart, Esq., late king's 
advocate of the colony of Sierra Leone, to Mary 
Ann, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. Okes. 

27* At StellentK>srh, W. M. Mackay, Esq., civil 
conunissioner of the Cape district, to Marla Jorfna 
.lohannn, only daughter of DanielJ. Van Ryne- 
veld, Esip, civil commissioner of the district of 
Stellenboscli. 

30. At Cape Town, 1*. J. Roux, jun.. Esq., to 
Maria Magdalena, third daughter of H, Stadler, 
Esq. 

Jan. 3, 1831. At ditto, 'H. Hutchinson, Esq., 
captain of the Lfn-d William Dentinck, to Misa 
Mary Scarman. 

— At ditto. Mr. John Reid to Miss Ann Wat- 
son, of Rfichester, Staffordshire. 

15. At Port Elizabeth, (\ A. Wentworth, Esq., 
surgeon of the district of Uitenhage. to Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. C. Dalgaims, of Land 
Fountain. 

Eeh. 23. At Uitenhage, the Rev. George Morgan, 
of Somerset, to Miss Elizabeth Shond, flrom Aber- 
deen. 


DKATHS. 

May 13, 1830* At Cape Town, Richard Heurtley, 
Esq., M.D., aged 60. 

Juljf 7. At Port P:iizalieth, Algoa Bay, Mr. Alex. 
Sutherland, builder, aged5f>. 

Mr. William Stringer, of Cape Town, 

agerl Xi, 

13. At Cai>e Town, Mr. William Warburton, 
aged 43. 

14. At ditto, Amy, wife of Mr. S. Capon, of 
Market Square, in her 55th year. 

16. At Graham’s Town, Lieut. W. S. Sanders, 
formerly an officer in the navy, and subscriuently 
of the Royal African Corps. * 

18. At (;ape Town, Isatella Sarah, wife of Si- 
mon Fraser, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

— At Port Frances, Arabella Broome, wife of 
John C^entlivTC Chase, Es(|., aged .’12. 

25. At Sininu’s Town, the Rev. G. W. M. Sturt, 
A J}., late colonial chaplain of that place. 
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.S9pt.l5, At Capa Town* Mr. William FoK.wtf 
London* aged 16. ' 

per. 1. At ditto, Wm. Boyd Kerr* Esq.* aged 86. 

18. AtMariendal, near Stellenbosch, AlettaJa- 
CQba Do Wit, wife of the Rev. Mr. Meerut Bor- 
cheirds* minister at Stellenbosch, aged6H. 

— At Cape Town* Mr. Alex. West* chief officer 
of the brig Ann, aged 46. 

JVoe.2:i. At ditto* Maria Frcdrica* wife of John 
Carter* Esq.* aged 35. 

36. At ditto. Miss J. M. Truter* aged in. 

Dec. II. At ditto* Mr. Jan Jacob Meincrt, liorn 
in Mamburgh* ag^ .56. 

11. At ditto, Mr. Thos. fioldsworthy* muster of 
the brig HtmtUutum, ugt-d .'ii. 

1.3. At Stellenbosch* Charles Vaughan Cauldeld. 
only child of (;has. Robinson , Esq.* Medical 
Board of BengfUl, aged Ki months. 

14. At Cape Town, Mr. I). Irvin, h.p.* formerly 
purserof H.M.S. Hernn, iiged 40. 

16. At the Residency, Saldaiilia Day* Miss de 
Waal* aged 32. 

If), At Cape Town, Mr. S. Probart* aged .'tti. 
His child dicu the day preceding. 


28. At . ditto* Mrs. .Busanna Hendriea Truter* 
aged 57. 

81. Suddenly, Capt. T. E. Ward, formerly of 
the Hod. E. I. Company's ship FaMie, and late of 
the ship JSlizn. 

Jan. 11* 1831. At Cape Town, Charles Dawes* 
Esq.* of the Bengal civil service, aged 43. 

85. At ditto, 1 . G. Vander Byl, senior. Esq., 
aged 77. 

Feb, 4. At ditto* Mrs. C. Kincaid, aged ,3(K 

6. At ditto, Mr. Geo. llosking* ageil 8!l. 

7. At ditto* Mr. Jns. Congreve, aged 45. 

25. At ditto. Mr. R. S. C%, aged 2.5. 

March 1. At the Paarl* Mr. Gideon Joubert* 
sen.. agcdfMi. 

7- At CapeTown, In his 20th yeaT*Edward, son of 
Alex. Siiu-fair, lOsq., of Trinity Sejuare, f.ondon. 

14. At the liimse of Iiis iincic Sir John Wihle, in 
his 17 th year, IIerlx:rt Carrington Wilde, third son 
of E. A.Wildc,Esq.,of Cf)llcge-hiII,city of London. 

22. At Ca])e Town* Mr. Wm. Johnston* master 
of the bark Thorutt, aged .Tt). 

iMft'I.v- On the west coast of Africa, Capt. Geo. 
Smith.fomicrly commander of the schooner A'ucceifjr. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, June 22, 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of Kast-lndia Stock was this clay 
held at the Company's house, in Lcaden- 
hall Street. 

S UPER ANN UATIONS. 

The minutes of tlie last court having 
been gone through— 

The Chairman (Robt. Campbell, Esq.) 
informed the pro])rietors, that a list of the 
superannuations which had been granted 
since the last court was laid on the table. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The C%rt*r/wrtn.— “ I have now to state, 
that it is ap))ointed at this court to consi- 
der of a dividend on the cajiital stock of 
the Company, for the half-year coinmcri- 
cing on the .5th of January last and end- 
ing on tlie 5th of July next. Tlie court 
of directors liavc agreed to a resolution 
on the subject, whieh shall ntiw he read.” 

The clerk then read the following re- 
solution 

At a court of diroclors lu*ld on Tuesday the 
“ 2lstof Jimi> iail 

** Resolved unaniiiKms'ly, th.nt ir bcreccmr.nend- 

eil to the general court to be heJd to-morrow 
“ todeclareu dividend of per cent, on tliecapi- 
** tal stock of the Coinp-my, for the half-year 
•“ commencing on the 5th of January last and 
** ending on the 5th of July next." 

On the motion of the Chairman, se- 
conded by the Deputy Chairman (John 
Goldsborough Ravenshaw, Esq.) the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman , — “ It is ordained, by 
the by-law cap. .3, sec. 2. that, at the 
quarterly general court, held in the month 
of June, the by-laws shall be read. 

The by-laws were accordingly read 
short. 


COMMITTEE OF BY-T.AWS. 

Mr. Ttninintj , — “ 1 have the honour 
to present to tlie eonrt tlie report of the 
c'ominittce of by-laws. They have only 
found it necessary to offer a few remarks 
upon one ])()int.” 

The report w.as liandcd in, and read as 
follows 

By the rnnimittee ap]n)inted to inspect the East- 

India Company's By-Laws, the 2(>th May 1831. 

Yofir committex*. in the discharge of their duty* 
have callwl before them and examined the several 
officers of the home establi.shments whose situa- 
tions enaiile them to give evidence with resptxrt to 
the observance and execution of the by-laws t and 
tlicy now i)rocced to reixirt to the general court 
the result of their inquiries. 

In each of the l.tst three years your committee 
have iiad t)ccasion to notice a non-complhuice with 
the by-law, cap. 1. sec. 5, wliich ordains: — “ that 
thecourl of directors shall annually cuu.se a general 
statepCT computation of thcCoinpany’s uffiiirs to be 
drawn out to the .30! b April in each year, and laid 
before them for their observation ; and that the 
same shall also be l.'tid before the cpiarterly general 
court in the month of Docemlicr following at the 
lalest.” It i.s with much regret your committee 
have to report, tliat at the quarterly general 
ctiuri held in December 13.30, the court of direc- 
tf»rs were again uiiaiilo In l.ry the prescribixl ac- 
count iHjfore ilie ]>roprietors, the whole of the <lo- 
cinncnt.s necessary for its preparation not having 
tlien been received from India. Your committee 
have not failed to direct their serious attention to 
this omission, which they find is entirely attribut- 
able to the delay which has occurred in Bengal, in 
the transmission to this country of the books nn<l 
accounts relating to that presidency made up to 
the 3()th April 1829, a portion of wlitch do not 
appear to have been received at this house until 
the end of December last. The court of directors 
having, at the request of your committee, caused 
them to be furnished with copies of the dispatches 
which have been addres.se<l to the Bengal govern- 
ment upon the subject.and of the communicatiom 
^hlch liavc been received from that goiiemment 
in reply, your committee would not lie doing jus- 
tice to the court of directors or to. their own feel- 
ings* were they to omit the expression of their 
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entire approbation of the Inatnictions which the 
court liave issueii. In view to the eppeUitious 
preparation and completion of the Indian ac< 
counts. At the same time they must express their 
opinion, foimded upon the best information they 
have bera able to obtain, that the by-law, as it at 
present stands, affords sufficient time for the 
preparation of the account in (piestion. if proficr 
despatch be used in the transmission from India 
of the requisite materials; and that no satisfactory 
explanation has been given by the llengal govern- 
ment of the delays which have so repeatedly oc- 
curred at that presidency. It appears by a state- 
ment that has been laid lieforc your committee, 
that thcdixaiments from licngal, which in the last 
four years were not received initil the month €>f 
December, have in sovcrid former years, under 
tlie same system of acconnt, been rcceiveti in 
July or August, and, therefore, to use the words 
of the court, in their despatch t)f the l!*:h May 
IttW, it may be infeircd, “ that what has lieen 
nrconiplished in one or sexcral instances might 
have been accomplished :n all.” 

Your committee, whilst they attach much im- 
portance to a due observance (if the by-law re- 
ferred to, do not deem it necessary to submit any 
specific proposition on the j>resent occasion ; they 
rely upon the continued ende.ax’ours of the court 
to prevent a repetition of the delay which has led 
to the foregoing remarks, and xipon their declared 
determination to punish any individual in their 
service who may bo found guilty of similar neglect 
in future. 

With the exception bcfore-inentionctl, it appears 
that the by-laws have been duly obsorvctl and exe- 
cuted during the past year. 

Kast~ltkdia, House s May 1(1.11. 

Xlio Chairmulu — “ It is ordained, by 
sec. 1, cap. 3. of the by-laws, that at tlie 
quarterly f;eiierul court, held in the inontli 
of June, fifteen person.s shall he ap])oint- 
edto inspect the by-laws. 

The following nicrnhers of tlic com- 
mittee were then unanimously re-clectcd ; 

Richard Twining, Ksq. ; P. II tally. 
Esq. ; U. Williams, Esq. ; B. Barnard, 
Esq. ; Sir II. Struchey, Burt. ; J. Dar- 
by, Esq.; J. II. Tritton, Esq. ; J. Car- 
stairs, Esq.; Sir J. Shaw, Bart; W.Buniie, 
Esq. ; J. Hodgson, Esq. ; W. W^’ai'd, 
Esq. ; Sir John Ilea llcid, Bart. ; and 
A. llobarts, Esq. 

The Chairman. — “ I heg leave to pro- 
pose, ill the place of Mr. Grote, J. 
Woodhouscy Esq.’* 

Agreed to unanimously. 

XAST-IN1)IA COMPANy’.S CHAaTER. 

'The Chairman. — It is jiecc.‘?sary to 
state, that on the of April, the 
speaker of .the House of Commons, 
conimiiniCatcd to the court of directors 
a resolution, to which that Ilou.se had 
agreed, which shall now he read. 

I’he clerk read the resol utiun, us fol- 
lows : — 

. ** Unsolved, that notice be given that the sum 
of £i,207.m ins., and all arrearrt of anmiily 
payable in respect therqof, being the rcmaimlcr of 

csplltl stdek debt or sum due from the public 
tioM^lflJhtied Company of incrchaiiU of Kngluii'l. 
llflRilijt'' to East-Indies, will ‘be redeemed and 
pakTon the 22d day of Ai>ril, 1834, agreeably to 


the power of redemption contained in the act of 
the^ Geo. 1(1. cap. 

PENSIONS. 

General Thornton, — “ At Uic last ge- 
neral court, a motion was made and car- 
ried, that the Company’.s pension list 
should he printed. Not seeing the mover 
of that resolution in the court, I, as the 
seconder, wish to inquire when the pa- 
per in question will he printed?” 

The Chairman. — “ The documents are 
now in a state of forwardness, and the 
uccouiit will he sjicedily jiroduced.” 

THK ij;sTRi;ssi:i) luisii. 

Capt. Miurfivld — “ 1 slioiihl he glad 
to know' whether the court of ilirectors 
had siil»crihed to tlie fiinil for the relief 
of the di>*tivssi:d Irish?” 

The Cltairt/iiin answered that they had 
not. 

Capt. Ma.v field wished to see the name 
of the Comptmy recorded, as having 
granted assistance on this calamitous oc- 
c.ision. In a case of this nature, he 
thought the C^ompany onglit to eome for- 
ward \vith their mite. 'J'hey had, on 
many id her occasions, ‘.hcw’cd a praise- 
worthy desire ro ui<I in the promotion of 
jmhiic measures. He was inclined lo 
move*, that the court of directors he re- 
quested to issue such a sum of inoiu'y as^ 
they might tiiink proper towards the re- 
lief of the starving Irish. 

The Chairman. “ It is necessary 
that due notic;e of siieh a motion should 
he given. We are anxious to do that 
W’liieh is right, not only on this hut on all 
oeca.sions. It is a subject that has been 
under the eoiisiderution of the court of 
directors.” 

Capt. Maa'Jidd. — “ I only asked the 
question to satisfy myself on one point. 

I cun have no doubt on the subject of the 
humanity of the court of directors. 

EAST-INDIA DOCKS. 

Capt. Maxficld. — “ I understand, that 
we have entered into an extensive ciigage- 
inorit with the Eu.st-India Dock Coni- 
])aTiy, and I should he glad lo have tlie 
means of aseertaining wliethcr that en- 
gagement is likely to prove heneGcial. I 
heg leave to ask, whether a cogiiizauce of. 
that engagement conies witliin the pro- 
vince of the court of proprietors or is ex*, 
eluded from it, because 1 wish to ra-; 
ceive an answ'er to certain questions ?” 

The Cltalrman. — “ There is no reason 
to prevent the lion, proprietor from put- 
tingany question he pleases on thesu1^(;ct ; 
but time must he given to procure the iti- 
formution nec(*s.sary foraii.swcring them. ” 

V/A\it. Ma.i'Jidd. — ” Then 1 shall de- 
fer my c{Uestions. I merely *scek for iii- 
foiniation, and I am sure the engage- 
ment to w'hich f allude, liowevcr it may 
turn out, was meant for our henefit,” . 

The court then, on the questich, ad* 
Journed. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OP THE COMMOHS, OH THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY* 

{Cimtinued from p. 107.) 


March2% 1830. 

Mr. This* Thomdey, a merchant at 
Liverpool, examined. Witness has the 
authority of an American merchant of 
f^reat respectability, wlio bus lived at Can- 
ton for twenty-five years, to say that bills 
upon London may be nefrociated there 
with great facility, and to almost any ex- 
tent, at 5s. 6§d. the tale, payable at six 
months' sight ; witness understands that, 
at the Company’s course of cxcfiangc, 
the talc is estimated at Os. 8d. Com- 
paring the two exchanges, for the last ten 
yeftrs, the difference would be one-sixth. 
** You must deduct from the public ac- 
counts of the Company, to bring it to the 
current exchange, one-sixth of the pur- 
chases of tea: that deduction would be 
j63,0.39,3.')l.’* [witness here produced 
a statement, intended to show the loss to 
the country in the pnee of tea, arising out 
of the £asC-India Company’s monopoly; 
which he makes amount to j^I,727,034 
annually. It is unnecessary to insert this 
statement, because it is founded ufioti the 
supposition that the talc was in everyone 
of the ten years no higher than .'is. 6jd., 
which is notoriously not the fact.] 

Mr. Mohert Rickards examined. W^it- 
ness resided in India about twenty-three 
or twenty-four years, on the llombay 
civil establishment ; he returned in 1811, 
and has since been an India-agent in Lon- 
don.. He never was engaged in trade 
whilst in India, but had o])portuiiities of 
seeing a good deal of wdiat had passed in 
the trade between India and China, and 
has since had correspondence with a 
house in China (Thus. Dent and Co.), 
from which the house witness belongs to 
(Rickards, Mackinto.sh, and Co.) has re- 
ceived consignments. W^itness has always 
felt a great interest in respect to the finan- 
cial concerns of India, and when he was 
in Parliament, in 1812-13, he had an 
opportunity of analysing the Company's 
accounts laid before Parliament, from 
whence he first derived a knowledge of 
the state of their finances, including, their 
trade with India and Cliiiiiu He formed 
a decided opinion in 1813, that the re- 
ceived notion of the profits of the Com- 
pany’s India and China trade being their 
only means of paying their dividends and 
interest upoi^ their home bond-debt, was 
altogether erroneous ; that on a fair mer- 
cantile statement of their commercial 
operations, the profits, if any, would be 
found altogether insufficient to pay their 
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dividends in this country : and from the 
papers since printed and laid before the 
public, he is still further confirmed in that 
belief. Witness has compiled a statement 
from official documents (itc looks upon no 
other source of information to be worth a 
farthing) laid before Purliamcnt 14th May 
1824, 4th June 1829, and in February 
1830, for the year 1820-21, the latest for 
which all the cliargt's on the China trade 
are printed or published, showing the de- 
ficiency of means to pay the interest and 
dividends out of the profits of the China 
trade. [This statement is given in our 
present volume, p. 15, first part. The 
witness was afterwards examined in fur- 
ther explanation of the account.] Wit- 
ness is in the habit of receiving information 
as to the prices of tea at Canton from his 
correspondents and from |Srice-current8 
thence. He has prepared a statement to 
show what the same quantity of teas 
purclinsed in China at the Chinese prices 
would amount to, and the prices for 
which they can be imported into this 
country by an individual merchant, who 
would charge himself with all the ordi- 
nary charges upon sucli consignments, 
which is compared with the prices chaigcd 
on the Company’s teas for the same pe- 
riod. [The statement was given in. 
The elements of the statement are as fol- 
low: the (juantity of teas imported in 
1828-9 is taken at 30,269,418 Ihs. The 
Canton prices are assumed to be, bohea, 
14 tales the peeul ; Congo and campoi, 22 ; 
soucliong, 28 ; pekoe, 42 ; tw'ankay, 22 ; 
hyson -skin, 24; hyson, ^npowder, 
60. The price of the Spanish dollar is 
taken at 4s., making the tale 5s. 6i|d. 
The average cost price is thus lid. per 
lb.; total cost ,£1,386,951. The freight 
is assumed at £10 per ton on 30,000 
tons, £'.S0O,(X)0; insurance, 3 per cent., 
£41,608 ; commission, per cent., 
£’31',073; total £1,763,232, or Is. 2d. 
per lb* The price of 2s. 3d* 97 per lb. is 
then assumed as the average sale price 
of the Company's tea in 1828-9, which, 
on 30,269,508 lbs. sold in that year, 
is £3,527,659. The duty is added, 
£3,51 5,913, making together £7,04.3,572. 
Adding 4d. as profit to the Is. 2d., and 
the duty, the total value of the assumed 
statement is £4,455,073, which being 
subtracted from £7,043,572, the “ addi- 
tional amount paid by the countryi^or tea 
ill one year, in consequence of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly," is assuiucd to be 
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JS2tS8B,Wt And by another account, 
iw.] The witnees proceeded to 
etate jdiat lie had taken the Canton prices 
from the price-currents, and tlic avenge 
sale pricea of the Company's teas from 
the Parliamentary papers of February 
1830. The witness then gave in state- 
ments showing that, if tea in this country 
paid the kame scale of rated duties as in 
America, the amount of duty (which, 
according to the present mode of cliarging 
it ad vahrem^ would be reduced bj- ai re- 
duction of price) would be X' 1,532,93^^1; 
and showing tliat, assuming tlic importa- 
tion of tea to increase one-third, and u 
rated duty to be imposed less tliain two- 
thirds the present ad valorem duty, the 
amount would be iieairly equal to that of 
the duty at present collected .on tea. 
These calculations were founded upon 
the supposition that there w'ill be no iti- 
creiise of price in China. The Chinese 
have the means of prodiicin{^ much larger 
quantities of tea, if there was an effectual 
demand for it. If an increase in the de- 
mand to the amount of 10,0(M),(KK)lbs. 
W'cre progressive, it might be furnished 
without any material advance in price. 
The increase In quantity would chiefly be 
in bohea and coiigo. Supposing the con- 
sumption of tea did <not increase in this 
country, the same amount of revenue 
might he realized at present by making the 
rated duty equivalent to the ad valorem. 

Private merchants of this country are 
shut out of China altogether; the mer- 
chants of India are allowed to carry on a 
trade between India and China, but that 
ti'ade now, and the consequences of it, 
are most materially obstructed by its not 
being entirely thrown open. The removal 
of those obstructions would be attended 
with immense advantages to this country. 
The obstructions are interposed by the 
system itself — what is called the Chinese 
monopoly particularly, both in India and 
China. Witness has long been of opinion 
that the Company’s trade has been a 
source of great injury to India and Kiig- 
land, and has involved the Coin]>aiiy in 
their present difficulties. He considers 
It, from the official accounts, printed and 
published, to have been the sole cause of 
every fraction of their debt at liome and 
abroad. It must be very injurious to any 
4SOuntTy for the sovereign to be carrying 
on tn^e on his own account in his owm 
dominions. Such injury was experienced 
jta.a very considerable extent during the 
.whole of the time witness was in India, 
llie Company, from having no active 
cisculating capital, derive funds for the 
mfUliase of their teas in China from their 
. .Jpmn revenue, 'l^ey take (or used to 
itilllm) a large quantity of Cotton from the 
nidft of India, from the districts 
to themselves, where, as sove- 
j£bey consider ttemselves entitled 


to one-haif the gross produce of the soi) 
as a.lamUfax, w'hich, in tlie cotton dis- 
tricfs, being taken in kind, the cultivators 
were compelled to surrender the other 
half to the Company’s ogeiits at a ceftain 
price, which was fixed, noj: at the time, 
but after the cotton Nvas shipped to China, 
by a committee consisting of the judge 
and collector of tlie di.strict, and the com- 
mercial resident. The price was often 
below that which they could have 
from prii'site raerehunts. Besides, when- 
ever tlic Company go into the market to 
purchase any commodity in India, not 
tinder their immediate eontrol, it imme- 
diately raises the price of the article so 
materially as to render it difficult for mcr- 
chaius to make remittances without dead 
loss ; their legitimate commercial opera- 
tions, between India and England, are 
thus niiiterially obstructed. It wouhl be 
a vast ailvantage to the Indian merchants 
if they could be allowed to remit by w’ay 
of China ; hut there they are obstructed 
also. If the trade of Cliina were per- 
fectly five, the merchants of India would 
increase their consignments to China, and 
from the sale jiroecods might purchase the 
bills of British traders on England at a 
reasonable rate of exchange, and thereby 
make nMiiittances on iiivoiirable terms. 
At present the returns for their consign- 
ments to (’hina arc sent back to India, 
partly in bills granted by the supercargoes 
in China on the India governments at a 
low mte of exchange, and partly in bul- 
lion and goods. In 1826-9 the exchange 
from Canton on Calcutta was but StKI 
rupees for 100 Sp. drs., the par being 
207 rupees. At Bomliay, private mer- 
chants could only get bills at 212 rupees 
for 100 Sp. drs., instead of 220, the real 
par. Merelwnts were consequently under 
the necessity of carrying back, in small 
quantities, such goods as will sell in 
India; and^of late years, particularly as 
the Company’s treasury in Canton has 
been shut against bills on this country, of 
returning to India with large quantities of 
bullion. Instead, therefore, of the ordi- 
nary advantiigcs of legitimate traffic, the 
Indian merchants are deprived of those 
means of remittance to England through 
whieJi the national interests would l>e 
greatly pi*omoted. TTie dealing with the 
Chinese would he proportionally increased 
if the trade was tlirown open, because it 
would cncoiiruge greater exports from 
thLs country and from India to China, if 
the India merchants had the means of re- 
mittance to England. From sUdi a 
country ns China, with its varieties of 
soil and climate, and its industrious popu- 
lation, ulmo.st any amount might be pro- 
vided for the puipose of returns to this 
country, to India, and to other parts of 
tile world. The Chinese are a perfectly 
commercial people. Wherever they have 
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been established, they are found to be the 
principal traders » and the most industrious 
people. IVitness, therefore, takes them 
to be exceedingly anxious to extend tiieir 
commercial dealings, in spite of any re- 
strictive regulations of their government. 
[Witness read a letter from a merchant at 
Canton, giving an account of a visit to 
Amoy, and of the desire of the people 
tlicre to trade. ] , 

The witness believes that opening the 
trade with China to Englishmen generally 
would l)<^vc the effect of extending the 
commercial intercourse between this coun- 
try and the East most materially. He 
predicted, in 1813, that that would be 
the consequence of opening the trade to 
India, thougJi it was stated by the advo- 
cates of the country that it was impossible 
to increase the export trade to India. 
Though the increase exceeded even wit- 
ness's expectations, considering ail cir- 
cumstances, still, great as it is, he is 
perfectly convinced that, if the trade to 
China were also opened, there would be 
a far greater increase in the exports from 
tliis country. lie krniws tliut tlic Chi- 
nese government have imposed restrictive 
regulations upon the foreign trade of their 
own country; hut he knows, at the same 
time, that these regulations are com- 
pletely set at nought by the commercial 
spirit of the people. The CJiinese govern- 
inent prohibit entirely the exportJition of 
silver ; hut large quantities arc exported. 
A Canton price-current, 26th Fehrimry 
1828, states the export of bullion in the 
year 1828 to be as follow's : to Calcutta, 
2,244,320 dollars ; to Eoni buy, 3,423,659 
dollars ; total, 5,667,079 dollars. Tlie 
importation of dollars, in tlie season 
1828, are stated to amojint to about 
2,304,800. The circulation of Company's 
bills on the Supreme Goverument of 
Bengal would prolwbly not amount to 
1,700,000 dollars. 

Witness is not in the least afraid, if the 
trade were thrown open, tliere is danger 
of inten’uption to it. He is clearly of 
opinion that we have imans, and more 
powerful means, of controlling the trade 
-witli China, than the Chinese govern- 
luerit itself. It appears from a printed 
official statement, that of tlie 15,000,000 
of imports into Canton in one year, 

• 11,000,000 were of opium, which the 
■Chinese cannot do without. They re- 
quire also large supplies of dollars, which 
they could only procure from private 
traders. Tliey also require supplies of 
rice from Formosa. IVo, at leust, of the 
provinces on the eastern side of China, 
are deficient in that commodity ; and if 
supplies tvere stopped, it would go a 
great way to create disturbance in the 
country. Although witness has no idea 
tJiat the Chinese would have the least ob- 
jection to the opening of the trade, still, 


m 

if measures of coercion should ren- 
dered eventually necessary, two or three 
cniizers would effectually prevent the en- 
trance of those important supplies into 
China ; the consequence of which would 
be great distress to the Chinese them- 
selves, and in all probability, immediate 
concessions and advances for a Renewal of 
friendly intercourse. Moreover, if the 
trade w'ere stopped, they would have 
laigc supplies of tea on hand, and wit- 
ness would be glad to know to whom they 
would sell them. It is, therefore, to the 
full, as much their interest to sell as it is 
oiir's to buy. If these means fail, the 
Chinese merchants in the eastern islands 
would at any time contract with foreigners 
upon the spot to supply any quantity of 
tea, and of any quality. If, therefore, 
English ships were prohibited going to 
China, supplies of tea and other Chinese 
articles ini^t just as easily be got from 
Singapore, Java, and other ports in the 
Eastern Archipelago, as now from China. 
It is as much the interest of China to 
trade with us, as it is of England to 
trade with China, if not more. Witness 
alluded to the employment of cniizers as 
an extreme case, only to be resorted to' in 
the event of its being found indispensably 
necessary, or justified by some previous 
act of aggression on the part of the Chi- 
nese authorities. He docs not, however, 
anticipate the being obliged to gesort to 
any such measure of hostility. 

In the extended trade witness contem- 
phites. it would he no more necessary to 
export bullion to China for the purchase 
of ten, silks, &r., than it is now to ex- 
port bullion to India. The trade would 
soon fall into channels which would ren- 
der it easy for British merchants resorting 
tf> China to furnish themselves with 
funds, by giving bills to India merchants 
or tlicir representatives on the spot, to 
any extent, and upon reasonable terms. 
The advantage to the Indian merchants 
from making the trade to China perfectly 
free, and by thus promoting British ex- 
ports, appears to witness absolutely iii- 
caleulahie. 

Witness has been of opinion, since 
1812-13, that the Company’s trade is 
entirely supplied by their revenues, and 
that, so far from their commerce ever 
being of the slightest aid to the territorial 
concern, it is tlie territory that alone sup- 
ports and upholds their commerce. Tliey 
could not carry on trade without the sup- 
port of the revenue. Their investments, 
both from India and China, are invariably 
furnished by Indian revenues. ** Q, Is 
it your opinion, that the Government of 
India, under these circumstances, would 
be maintained better by the Company net 
iHMiig traders, either to India orgtO China, 
than as they now arc ? — .ri. > am quite 
- sure that it would. 1 have no doubt that 
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natiOfft of the p&ial accounts which have 
lieOU Jaid before ^luUaiheD^^ that tliere 
has been. i|: 8 tii 7 )lusj^Venue from the ter- 
ritories!! o^' India to. a very considerable 
amount for the last thirty-five or thirty- 

years at the least, which accounts I 
have had. ah opportunity of inspecting. 
That surplus revenue would have enabled 
the Company to carry on the political 
concern without any foreign aid whatever. 
1 consider, on the other hand, that the 
commerce of the Company is the sole 
cause of all their incumbrances and debts. 
I avail myself with pleasure of the oppor- 
tunity which the question uffonls me, of 
adding my unreserved belief, from a care- 
ful examination of the records of the 
Company, which have been printed and 
circulated in four large folio volumes, for 
the use, I believe, of their servants 
abroad— from the ability dispj^ed in those 
recoixls, and the anxious disposition uni- 
formly expressed to promote the welfare 
of their territorial possessions, that the 
East-India Company will bo foiiiul to be 
by. far the best orgsin or instrument that 
his Majesty’s Govcniment can employ 
for the future political udministnition of 
that country; and 1 do lament most sin- 
cerely tliut they should ever think it 
necessary to mix up a commcreial charac- 
ter with their political one, inasmuch us 
1, as conscientiously, believe their com- 
merce to be their bane."' 

The Company's purchases of goods in 
India has run up prices from fifteen to 
thirty per cent. When they first entered 
into the indigo trade, they employed an 
agent to make the purchases ; it was soon 
found out that a Company's agent was in 
the market, and the price of indigo got 
up, in eight or ten days, from 190 rupees 
a roaund to 250. In some instances, the 
sales of their large purchases may alfcet 
the markets here ; but the Company's 
sales in general of their goods have been 
very fairly made, and witness would not 
say it affects the markets here materially. 
The great cause of derangement is their 
purchases in India. The mode in which 
the Company's purchases in India are 
made, for the Canton market, upon a 
fair increantile statement of the concern, 
would affect the out-turn of the specula- 
tion. Witness has lcttci*s from gentle- 
men in Calcutta, stating that the price of 
cotton sold to the Company in Bengal, in 
1821, was about twenty-five rupees per 
matind, when it was procurable by pri- 
vate merchants at fifteen. Another year, 
the price to the Company was eighteen, 
when the current market price was four- 
teen. , 

Ibe of opening the trade to 

Chiii^^^j^me English generally, would be 
to gi^;^eiy great edvantege to British 
mfgcidmi^ver all other nations, arising 


out of the fkrilUipR iniitualV grimtied to . 
each other by the Indian and Uie Britisin 
traders. It would enable British nietw 
chants to supply all oar colonies. South 
America, and even Europe, with Chinese 
produce, ilffon better terms than any na^ 
tion that has been in the habit of trading 
to China. The Americans now parties^ 
pate very largely in the currying trade ; 
but witness has had conversations with 
Americans on this suhiect, and their ap- 
prehension is, that if the trade to China, 
were once thrown open to Britjsli mer- 
chants, the Americans would be entirely 
thrown out of the market. In conse- 
quence of the degree of freedom given to 
the trade with India since 1813, British 
merchants have completely excluded the 
Ameritrans from that country ; the same 
event would probably be produced by 
opening the trade to China. 

Mr. Henrif WiUiam Masterton, vice 
consul at Rotterdam, examined- Witness 
receives no remuneration for that ofilice. 
Eor the last fifteen years he has had the 
supcriiitendeiiee of an extensive commer- 
cial concern at Rotterdam, lie has, for 
the last ten or twelve years past, directed 
much of his attention to the tea trade. 
[The witness gave in a statement of the 
Ketherlands' tea-trade for the last twelve 
yeai-s, distinguishing the quantity import- 
ed by tlie Dutch and by the Americans. 
The average annual im]>ortation was 
about 4*1, 000 quarter-chests, or about 
2,700,00() lbs. ; three-fifths by the Ame- 
ricans, two-fifths by the Dutch. The 
average consumption is estimated at 
2,G(K),0(X) Ihs. The duty varies from -|d. 

( English) to 4 Jd- per lb. The account of 
price does not distinguish denominations.] 
The population of the Netherlands is 
2,(X)0.0(>0 ill Holland and 6,000,000 in 
Belgium. Tlie Belgians consume very 
little tea in comparison with the Dutch. 
A very small imrtion of tea is exported 
from Holland ; some of it (black) goes 
us far as I’oland; it is supposed to be 
smuggled into Russia; and some green 
tea up the Rhine to Germany. The 
Dutch consume more black than green 
tea; some provinces, Friesland for exam- 
ple, more green than black. Brabant 
takes chiefly green tea from Holland. 
The consumption of tea in Holland has 
been stationary since 1818. Witness can- 
not speak as to the quality of the tea con- 
sumed in Ilullund ; he produced a sample 
of a (.‘argo of tea, considered a good 
cargo, and a fair specimen of tea exported 
from China by foreigners, which was sold 
at Amsterdam, 17th March. He could 
not say whether it was inferior to the tea 
consumed in England. Witifess knows 
a case in point : a person in Holland re- 
quired some good souchong, about a year 
ago, of a particular quality, not at that 
time to be obtained in Holland ; he tent 
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B «iiii]iteHaf: whet he require to b mer« 
rhkutltf Eii^lBlld, who'said that a broker 
had ^fironouiuied it superior to any in the 
London market at that moment, and that 
it woidd he worth from 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
per lb. The )trocer*s shop price of that 
tea' in Rotterdam was 2s. 10^. per lb., 
duty off. 

There has been very little fluctuation 
in the prices of teas in Holland for ten 
years; 6cl. has been the lowest and lOd. 
the highest for the lowest quality of boheti, 
wholesale. price, duty paid. The lowest 
])rioe of hyson-skin has been Is. Hd., duty 
puidi the highest price 2s. Id. The retail 
prices^ as compared \\nth the wholesale 
prices, in Holland, show a very great dilfc- 
rencc in the low qualities, but in the higher 
qualities the retail prices differ but little 
from the wholesale. In the lower quali- 
ties the shujikeeper, whose profits are 
very great, fifty per cent., is obliged to 
allow this- to be apparent, because he can 
mix no tea of an inferior price therewith ; 
but in the higher, he sells it at nearly the^ 
wholesale prices, because he mixes infe- 
rior teas with those superior qualities, 
llohca tea at 8d. and lOd. wholesale, is 
about Is. 2^d. per lb. English retail. 

Tlie Dutch Trading Company was esta- 
blished, in 1824, for trade to all parts of 
the world, with a view to promote the 
trade of the country generally, and Ne- 
therlands* manufactures particularly. The 
capital originally amounted to 37,000,000 
guilders, or ^*3, 0(K), 000 sterling; it has 
been reduced to 27,(KK1,0()0 guilders. It 
has been reduce<l by losses considerably 
more than that, but they have reduced 
their nominal capital to that extent by 
buying up some of their bonds in the 
market. The trade in tea has been a 
favourite object, particularly with the king 
of the Netherlands. Since 1825, they 
have imported about 100,000 quarter- 
chests, and arc understood to have lost 
about ^*200,000 in the tea trade, or about 
twenty-five per cent, upon the capital 
employed in the China trade. In this 
year (18.*I0) they send no ships to China. 
It is reported by persons who state they 
have it from the directors, tliat the com- 
pany arc induced to lie by this year, to 
seu what is the result of tlie present in- 
quiry here ; that they have struggled to 
great disadvantage against the Americans, 
but if British merchants are enabled to 
enter it they will discontinue it, since the 
English, merely for the sake of obtaining 
remittances for their exports from India 
to China would undersell them, and Eng- 
lish manufacturers would undersell the 
Americans considerably. The Dutch and 
merdiants o^ other nations have latterly 
given up the hope of importing tens or 
colonial produce to any profit upon the 
cost prices, and are aware that tliey can 
merely import to advantage as remittances 


fore'i^orts. Iii Holland they haVe no- 
thing of any value to eicpbrt to Cbijrla, 
The Dutch Company have es^rted fioin 
Holland very little latterly to China, and 
hardly any Netherlands* manu^tures, to 
which they arc restricted. M. iSchimmel- 
pen nick, president of the Dutch Trading 
Company, in his discourse to the com- 
missioners in June 1828 says, ** although 
the result of the late speculations to 
Canton have produced less loss than the 
preceding, this trade has cost fresh sacri- 
fices of too serious a nature for the 
Company, in the end, to think itself au- 
thorized to incur.** If they were allowed 
to export British manufactures to China, 
there seems no doubt they they might 
carry on the China trade with a greater 
prospect of advantage, since the Ameri- 
cans carry on the trade, and it is under- 
stood in Holland, that the Americans are 
only enabled to bring tea to Holland at 
present prices, by the manufactures they 
import to China. It is also understood, 
that the English merchants have consi- 
derable advantsige, inasmuch as it is Eng- 
land which produces the 'article most in 
reqiiiKition in the China market, and 
from their exports of raw cotton and 
other goods from India. Witness’s opi- 
nion, and that of most people in Holland, 
is, that if the Dutch government were 
not excited by any particular jealousy of 
England, that is, allowed the English to 
remain upon the same footing as the Ame- 
ricans now are, both the Americans and 
the Dutch would cejise to supply tlol- 
laud, and which would be supplied by 
British merchants : he should supposo 
the chief supply of the continent of Eu- 
rope would go tlirough this country. 

The history of the tea-trade in Hol- 
land, since the expulsion of the French 
in 1814, is as follows. In 1815, a mono- 
poly was granted to a Dutch Company, 
“ to prevent,” as the preamble of the 
royal decree stated, “ the trade falling 
into the hands of foreigners.** In 1817 
that company was dissolved. In 1818 
the A mericniis took the lead in the trade- 
in 1822 an alteration in the duty ^vas 
made to favour importation by national 
vessels. In 1825 the Trading Company 
entered on it; and in 182G, Dutch im- 
portations again became considerable, but 
were still unprofitable, and were again 
abandoned by private Dutch merchants, 
but have been continued by the Coini>aiiy 
till now, when the Dutch altogether have 
abandoned it. 

.The last freights of the Dutch Com- 
pany amounted to about 5d. per lb. Eng- 
lish on tea, subject to the deduction of 
any outward freight they can make. Sup- 
posing the Dutch Company to cariy oh 
the trade, and not to have manufactures^ 
almost tlie wliole of the freight would 
fell upon the tea. In the case of a trade 
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earned .fMi by piivate ifidividfiaUrf t)ie 
maniiiiu^tiired and ex^tied artides must 
yield profits sufficiently large to pay the 
freight c]iaiige8» and the difference between 
the cost prieeaiid the aelling price of the 
article^ which appears to be the case with 
the American tr^e ; so that the tea im- 
ported, would be only a means of realizing 
the profit to be made upon exports. 

There is never more than a year's con- 
sumption' of tea in Holland. The Ame* 
ricans never hold stocks. Fresh tea is so 
much better tlmn tea which has been 
kept, that American cargoes from Ame- 
rica are not, on that account, of so cur- 
rent a sale as those direct from China. 

Witness has heard that black tea is 
grown in the Brazils equal in iiavour to 
any from China. He has had samples of 
tea from Moscow, but it appeared to be 
of a different growth and quality from the 
teas used in tii's part of the world, and 
not at all suited to the Dutch taste. The 
tea was very fine to look at. 

• When the trade was in the hands of 
private merchants, dollars were tlie chief 
means of impoitatioii for tea. The dol- 
hirs were procured, without difficulty, 
from England. 

Witness believes the American freight 
to be much lower than the Dutch. The 
Dutch employ generally ve.ssels of from 
400 to 500 tons ; larger vessels are not 
suited to their rivers. TJie crew of a 
400-ton Dutch ship would be twenty or 
ta^enty-two. The insurance is principally 
done here ; it is rather high, Dutch Indiu- 
men having had a bad character, the 
English underwriters having lost by them. 
•It has been A'O. 6s. They are not armed 
vessels. 

The principle upon which the Dutch 
Trading Company originally went was 
•that of possessing exclusive privileges. 
.The stock of the Company opened at 
100, was soon after at 105, has been 
•down to 79, and is now about 94^. The 
establishment of the Company is offensive 
to almost the whole of the people in Hoi' 
-land. They were led to suppose that 
their manufactures would fioiirish witli 
tbe support of that Company, but it does 
■ot appear that the Company have been 
able to force their manufactures into use 
•broad, and they have lost a very con- 
-aiderable sum, the amount of which re- 
< mains yet to be known. The dividend or 
interest does not afford any criterion of it : 

* that has always been tbe same, 4^ per 
cent*, and is guaranteed by the king. It 
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i$ .considi&red thal tbe: Cpospany have 
nearly ruined almost eve^ bmneh of 
trade they have meddled widi. It is the 
opifiion of the merchants of Holland 
generally, that tbe dissolution of tlie 
Company would be one of the greatest 
benefits they could receive. At the end 
of the term originally fixed for its existence 
(twenty-four or twenty-five years), it is 
feared that the losses will have absorbed 
the whole capital. The King is a large 
shareholder. The Company are merely 
on the footing of ordinary mei^hants; 
but they have hud great advantages given 
to them. There is no law or regulation 
in Holland to prevent private adventurers 
sending ships to China and receiving back 
returns. Such adventures having fre- 
quently taken place up to 1825. The 
general result of those private adventures 
was loss — it might be twenty-five per 
cent. Such trade has been certainly un- 
profitable. There is no regulation in 
Holland which would prevent the trade 
to China being carried on by private 
Dutch merchants in the same manner as 
it is now done by Americans, hy sending 
their ships to England, loading them with 
British manufactures, and carrying them 
on to China. It is a singular spectacle to 
see tlie Americans doing what the Dutch 
have the same means of doin^, if they 
had the same enterprize and ability for the 
trade. The interference of the King of 
the Netherlands as a private merchant is 
deprecated by the whole nation. The in- 
jury dune to the Dutch trade by the 
Trading Company has arisen from the 
government favouring them, and from 
their great command of capital, coming 
into the market with large quantities of 
goods, thereby deranging the market; 
the Company also trading at a loss. They 
sell their teas, as they do other goods, by 
auction, at fixed periods, in spring and 
autumn : generally, much does not re- 
main unsold ; the Company have a habit, 
however, of buying in. There is no 
fixed rate of advance at the auction. They 
sell in lots of twenty quarter-chests. The 
bidding is by tbe rise. They are not 
bound as to the prices the teas are to be 
put up. 

Witness never heard of the Dutch 
meeting with any difficulty of transacting 
business in the port of Canton. The 
Dutch Company have no consul or factory 
there. 

(To 6e continued*) 
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LAW. 

&ujvrcme Courts January 17 . — The Sank 
^J$aigal V. ihe, EaU-India Company, Our 
readers must be pretty familiar with the 
facts of this case.* 

.yiie Advocate General sliowed cause 
agapist a rule obtained by Mr. j^rinsep to 
set ^ide the non-suit, and to enter a ver- 
dict for tlie plaintiffs. The cause came oi\ 
for trfal in the month of February last hc- 
fox^ one of the learned judges, when a ver- 
dict was found fur the plain tifis, subject 
to any objections that might be raised on 
behalf of the Company, llie learned 
judge who tried the cause stated at the 
time that jt was immaterial which way the 
verdict w'as found, as the other party 
would have liberty to .move on all the 
points, and he refused to express any 
opinion on those points at that time. He 
(the Advocate General) did accordingly 
move, and it appeared that there had 
been a deficiency in the pleadings which 
was fatal to the case of his leiuned friends. 
l)[e, however, acted on that occasion, as 
he would always act when he was con. 
cerned for government ; he would not take 
advantage of any irregularity of that kind, 
but consented that the plaint should be 
aiiieiided in order to bring the question 
forward for a more complete investigation. 
1’be CHU.se came on again for trial in July 
hist, and then the result was that a non- 
suit was entered as against the plaintiffs, 
witli leave to them to move to have it set 
aside, of which leave they now availed 
themselves. 

The learned counsel here detailed the 
particulars of the case, as one of the 
judges (it being a full court) had not been 
present at the trial. 

This was an action brought against the 
Company as the government of a great 
country, and not in the capacity of a com- 
mercial, body. How was the debt contracted 
for which the paper in question was given ? 
This was not like a commercial bond 
given for. money borrowed for commer- 
cial speculations; it was on a government 
loan, which had been borrowed for the 
purpose of carrying on national wars, and 
a debt so contracted was to be paid out of 
government funds. He submitted that 
under these circumstances no action would 
lie. He was far from saying, that if the 
plaintiffs had any claim injustice or right, 
there was n<t mode in which that justice 
might be obtained and that right satisfied. 
Oil tlie contrary, he knew there were such 

* See last voA. p. 177* 


modes, but he was eonfident. this ti«s'> imt 
a question for a court of muaieipal law. 

The Chief Justice wished to know, wbe^ 
the Advocate General meant to contend 
that an action could not be brought even 
if the note were a good one. He wished 
clearly to understand whether the Advo. 
cate General, as the officer of government, 
meant to contend that this was not a ques. 
tion of municipal law. If that proposi. 
tion were correct, it would preclude the 
court from entertaining an action on a 
good note. 

The Advocate General would rather that 
the court should learn his opinion from 
the tenor of his argument, for when the 
opinion of the government on a ques. 
tioii of law was spoken of, it of course 
meant the opinion of the person who ad. 
dressed the court on its behalf. For his 
own part, he could not draw any great 
distinction between government paper here 
and Exchequer hills at home. According 
to his ideas of English law, he could not 
form the notion of an action being brought 
against persons exercising sovereignty, 
whether that sovereignty were inherent or 
delegate. If it was to be considered that 
the ('ompany wore acting as sovereigns, 
he submitted that no action could be main, 
iained against them in that capacity. Ho 
trusted lie should not be misunderstood or 
be supposed to deny th.it actions would He 
against them for all they might do in their 
mercantile character. He confessed that 
it ap[Yeared to him that the Company were 
not strictly sovereigns here, but that ratlior, 
they, with otlier ministers of the Crown, 
exerciseil the delegated sovereignty of the 
King of England, and he contended that 
ill that point of view the action would not 
lie. It seemed to him to make no diffe- 
rence whether the sovereignty was vested 
in them, or whether they only exercised it 
as the delegates of the King of England, 
because he contended that in ^ther case 
they were equally secure from actions at 
common law. Would any man tell him 
that the commerce of the Company had 
derived any 1>eneflt from this paper ? Was 
it not known historically that the money 
was borrowed for the purpose of carrying 
on a war extending the territories of the 
crown? Could any man consider it to 
be liken bill of etchange given for tlie 
purposes of commerce ? To say tliat the 
Company were to be liable to an action 
for a public debt contracted for the pur- 
poses of the crown and the extension of 
the Uritish empire, did confound and 
confuse all distinction between coroorate 
bodies and governments. Thci^^f the 
Company were not liable as exercising the 
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delegated sovereignty of the KingofEng- 
laiid» neillier be oontendcd bad tliey ren- 
dered themselves liable by any thing they 
had done. ^Thit money eras not lent to 
them at dl as a trading ebmt>any, but on 
the faith of an act of parliament, and 
they were to account r^ularly to parlia- 
ment for it. 

His next argument was founded on the 
acta of parliament, which required that all 
orders of the Governor General in council 
should be signed by the Chief Secretary 
to Government, or by the Secretary of 
the department in which the proceeding 
takes place. These notes were signed by 
Mr. Mackenzie in his capacity of secretary 
in the territorial department. It had been 
contended that the subsequent recogni- 
tion was equivalent to tlie making of this 
paper. He need do no more than state 
the proposition in order to show its fal- 
lacy. How could it be contended that 
the recognition of Mr. Ozborough, a sub. 
ordinate uncovenanted officer, was equiva. 
lent Co the written authority of Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, one of the Secretaries to Go. 
vemment ? On what principle was it 
that on a bill of exchange the recognition 
of an acceptance had been held to give 
validity to the instrument? Why, be- 
cause the recognition had been held to be 
a new acceptance, and therefore, in order 
to give validity to these notes, the person 
making the recognition must have been 
possessed of powers equal to those which 
the act of parliament required for making 
the note. He would say that a rccogni- 
lion by Mr. Holt Mackenzie or the Ac- 
countant General would not have been 
sufficient under the act, and a fortiori, 
a recognition by Mr. Oxborough could 
amount to nothing. 

The main points he urged were, first, no 
action in this court would lie against the 
United Company in their character of sove- 
ieigpi8,ordelcgates exercisingthe sovereign- 
ty of the crown, for government affairs ; 
secondly, even if such an action would lie, 
yet in this case tlie debt for which these 
notes were given had been provided for 
and appropriated under an act of parlia- 
oicnt ; and lastly, the way to give vali- 
ffity to one of tJicse government papers 
hao been most distinctly pointed out by 
an act of parliament, and the recognition 
of tbe notes by this uncovenanted ser- 
vant could not possibly bind the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Didkens, for the Bank, said, he had 
all along apprehended that this case turned 
substantially upon one point only, viz, 
whether Oxborough, the uncovenanted as- 
liflant, bad or had not sufficient authority 
to recognize these notes as genuine, and to 
certify that fact. If he bad such authority, 
te trai to have tbe admission that 
principle of public faith and 
j^valil^oiir (loid he would add on 


every principle of public policy), the go. 
verament would lie bound to pay. ^ 
thought that Oxborough had that autlio. 
rity, and it would be bis business to 
endeavour to make that out to the satis, 
faction of the court. 

Before proceeding to that part of the 
argument, he would however diortly no- 
tice three points that liud been taken on 
the other side. The first was, that no ac. 
tion could be maintained in this court 
against the United Company even on a 
good promissory note payable out of the 
territorial funds. Now this court pos- 
sessed the same power and jurisdiction as 
the Court of King's Bench at home, ex- 
cept in regard to those matters which 
were s})ecialty mentioned in the statutes. 
Had he not heard what had fallen from 
the Advocate General, lie should have 
said that no man could have been 
found bold enough to deny that an action 
could be maintained in the King's Bench 
against the Company on a bill of exchange, 
supposing it to have been drawn on the 
territorial revenue, and that it would be 
useless in such a case to say that it was an 
act pf government. It was ratlier curious, 
that at this stage of the cause they should 
still be on the preliminary point of juris- 
diction. He would, however, examine 
the maAter w'ith reference to the S3d Geo. 
III., which statute first mentioned the 
debt which then amounted to seven crores 
of ru|>ees. It was directed by that sta- 
tute that the debt should be reduced to 
two millions, by annual payments of half 
a million, which were to be made hy 
bills of exchange to be accepted hy the 
Secretary to the East' India Company. 
Supposing those bills had been sent home 
and the Company had refused to pay them, 
did auy man in his senses think that the 
Court of King's Bench would have had 
no jurisdiction to enforce the payment? It 
had been made an article of impeachment 
against Lord Somers, that he* had said 
there were wrongs for which tliere were no 
remedies, and were they now very coolly 
to be told that the Company might con- 
tract obligations to the amount of mil- 
lions, and yet that there was to be no 
remedy against them, except it were hy 
some proceeding analogous to a petition 
of right — in fact, that there was no remedy 
against them by the law of the land ? 

The next proposition was, that the 
revenue was so specifically appropriated 
by Act of Parliament, that though tho 
Company could pay a good note, yet they 
bad not the power to pay a bad one. He 
apprehended there was no authority for 
that, and if there were any thing in the 
argument, it must have this effect, that 
you could bring no action on such a note, 
without averring in your plaint that there 
were funds out of which it could be 
paid, and then you must proceed in 
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Company for anacflpunt 
tiwir meniko* Ho did not mean to 
be nnilturstood as contending Uiatilivrc was 
aucb an appropriation, for be contended the 
contrary. The funds were vested in Go. 
verninent.for the military defence uf the 
country, for the civil charges, for payment 
of tlie interest and certain other pur- 
poses, and then for the payment of the 
principal of the debt. Where then was 
tlie specific appropriation ? If this were a 
debt fairly iiicurreil, or in other words, if 
the government could be liable here as a 
private firm would be liable, there was no 
ap|>ropriatioii that wiuild prevent their 
flaying a debt fairly incurred. One of 
tiieir Lordships had seemed to dwell upon 
the term registered <lebt,’* and to think 
tliat there was such an appropriation that 
the Company could only pay one note uf 
each kind that was registered. He could 
find no such expression in the O'otii sec- 
tion of the act ; and if he turned to a suh- 
sc<]uent section he found it amounted to 
Uiis, tliat after the fiaynient uf certain 
charges, the Inditm revenue and cointner. 
cial profits were made liable to the pay. 
inent of the Indian debt, winch included 
every kiiul of debt, registered and unre- 
gistered, floating and funded. The Coin- 
fiany had therefore the same means of 
paying as if there had been no distinction 
between the accounts, and it was a matter 
of notoriety that between coinmcrce and 
.territory a balance never had been struck. 
In fact, it would he iinpos‘>ihle for any 
accountant to attempt to strike such a ba- 
lance; and even if it were practicable, it 
might fairly he suppose<l thiit there was no 
greet desire it should be dune. 

Hie Uiird proposition of the Advocate 
General was, in substance, that at all 
events no one hut the chief secretary could 
certify the genuineness of these notes, be- 
cause no one hut the chief secretary could 
sign notes of this description. In the first 
place he denied the proposition ; he de- 
nied that the two sections of the sta- 
tutes tliat had been quoted were any au- 
thority fof' it. The acts related only to 
the general political proceedings of the 
Governor General in Council, and it could 
not be contended that they were meant to 
apply to the drawing of a promissory note. 
I'he Chief Justice hqd intimated that that 
would only be advancing a single step, for 
SUpllosing any one else could sign the 
iiote.9, still the authority must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the secretary. Kven if 
it were so that would not make the 
smallest dltfercncc in this case, because 
Gxhorougli had given evidence of the 
usage and course of action having becni 
puraevered ifi with the knowledge of Go* 
vwnment# It was not for the plaintiff's tq 
allow •tliat this usage was consistent with 
t|io. acty .neitlicr was it for the court to 
presume against it, but it was for the de- 
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^<ndanls» if they chose to pal themselvea 
-into such a predicament, to conae^onrard 
and sliow tliat. they had lieeh actings 51e^ 
gaily and in defiance of tlie act.. Alhthai 
the court could do would lie to presume 
that there was a proper written order 
among the records of the council. Uc 
contended, how'ever, that no such authority 
was necessary. He would now consider 
the question as to the agency of Mr. Ox- 
borough, and this might lie regarded in 
two points of view- — first, how his acts 
would ailect a private firm or corporation 
or individual ; and secondly, liow they 
would affect the government. The first 
point with respect to the agency, would be 
to enquire wliat it was that (ixlxirougb 
did. It appeared that he had been in 
tlie habit of permitting his time to be 
taken up in the examination of these pa- 
pers, and aliout tlie year 18ii7 Mr. Wood 
w rote a letter to the government, stating 
that he thought it reasonable that Ox- 
horough should have a remuneration fior 
his trouble, and proposed that he should 
be allow'ed to exact a fee. In conse^ 
quence of this he was authorised to charge 
a fee of one rupee. In 1 8 9 forgeries be^ 
came very eonimon, and the number of 
papers brought to Oxborough greatly in- 
creased. The Hank of Jiengal, instead 
of paying one rupee each time, made a 
cuimnutation with him, and gave blm^ n 
salary of one hundred rupees a month, tlie 
bank being a chartered corporation in 
which govern inent were share- holders, 
and tw’o of their principal officers were 
directors at the time. It was also shewn 
that the bank refused to take any papev 
without the certificate of its genuineness^ 
and Oxliorough had distinctly sworn that 
he did examine the signatures and intend- 
ed to certify their geimiiieiicss. All this 
was dune for a long course of time in the 
government ollice in which he was the 
liead assistant, with the full knowledge of 
the officers of government, and that he did 
thi.s was a matter of public notoriety. Now 
W'hat would he the consequence of similar 
actions i n the case of a ])rivate firm or cor- 
poration ? The aiitliorixation to accept 
might he in parole, or there might be a 
course of action whicii proved the autho- 
rity. Tlie Bank of England was autho- 
rised to establish branch banks in the 
country, and they sent down some of their 
casliiors to conduct them. Suppose 
these branch banks had authority to draw 
bills of exchange, and some cashier of 
the bank had acceptcil one of them wliicii 
turned out to he a forgery, he would say, 
tliat in order to hind the bank in such a? 
case, it would only be necessary to prove / 
that the person at his desk in tliot 
place and professed to have sucti an aiM . 
thority. If this would be so in tbo fihseof^ 
a private firm, bow was itVHri^*iil. ibo> 
present instance ? One of their Ixrdsliips 

(Y) 
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had dwelt oii> .the; jmiaeoao- aiifcbief that 
might ensue from holding tlie goveriimciit 
to be. liable in euob a case; but it was 
quite cl€ar«. that if the mischief did not fall 
upon government, it must fall upon indi- 
viduals* He did not think that there was 
any thing here to permit their Lordships, 
sitting as a court of justice, to enter into 
considerations of convenience, but he 
knew that a government must be bound 
by the acts of its agents. 'J'he govern- 
ment would be responsible for the acts of 
its agents. They might have taken secu- 
rity from their uncovenanted assistant, and 
if they did not do so that was their own 
affair. The Advocate General had said, 
tliat it was not to be supposed the go- 
vernment would take this risk upon itself 
for nothing. Was it nothing to govern- 
ment that the credit of its paper should 
be kept up? That was the point to be 
gaiimd. As to the fitness and good faith 
of the agent, there was no doubt what- 
ever ; and though government might have 
omitted to take security, yet the plaintiffs 
wave not to be prejudiced on that account. 
The < question really was, whether the 
United Company were to be treated as any 
any other company would be. He con- 
tended tliat they must he so treated, and 
no answer to this had been attempted, ex- 
cept by the three propositions to which he 
had already adverted. He put it to their 
XfOrdships, whether those propositions 
were a sufficient answer ; if they were, 
then the whole case was disposed of ; but 
he contended that they were not. 

The Chi^ Justice said, that as this was a 
case of great importance, the court would 
^ke time to consider it. 

Jan. 24. This morning the judges de- 
livered their opinions seriatim^ and at great 
length, on the motion in this case, llie 
Chi^ Justice and Mr. Justice Franks do- 
cided that the nonsuit shall stand. Mr. 
Justice Rvan^ on the contrary, was of 
opinion that the nonsuit ought to, be set 
aside and a verdict entered for the plain- 
tiffs. 

. We shall abridge the judgment of the 
ccmrti. and publish it next month. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIRS or RAJFUTANA. 

An intelUgcnt writer in the Iwlin Ga~ 
xettCf with reference to some remarks in 
that paper on the affairs of llajputana, ob- 
serves That Jypfir is in !is wretched 
and deplorable a condition as tumult, re- 
hellion, robbery, and murder combined, 
can render a country, 1 am fully prepared 
to adroit, as also the fact, that the autho- 
rity of the native government has been 
opeu^ braved and defied. Is there any 
thittg ^markable in this state of affairs ? 

tlie reverse. It would indeed Ins a 
Mlject for wonder and admiration if mat- 


tors wore a different aspect. But tliat the 
history of JypAr os well as tliat of all the 
petty states of Rajputana, has been one of 
anarchy, turbulence, and rebellion, fur 
many centuries, may be seen by any one 
who %vill take the trouble to peruse the 
elaborate work of Lt. Colonel Tod, enti- 
tled * Annals of Rajasthan,** nor have the 
interests of these states been much benefit- 
ed by their connection with the British 
Government. For the last twelvjB years, 
Jypfir, Mar war, and Kotah Boondi, have 
each at different times, and in a greater or 
less degree, been the scenes of oppression 
and misgovernment on the one hand, and 
discontent, suffering, and consequent re- 
bellion on the other ; and yet to aid tho 
cause of tlie tyrant, to legalize his oppres- 
sion, and to forge still stronger and more 
enduring chains fora suffering people, you 
would call for the vigorous employment 
of the British troops ! Depend upon it, 
the better and more luimano policy is to 
leave the native princes to tlieir own re- 
sources, for they very soon discover that 
what cannot be effected by force and op- 
pression may be carried into execution by 
kindness and conciliation. Tliis is not a 
political theory, it has been practically 
proved in the case of Marwnr. Maun 
Sinh, the rajah of that country, was en- 
gaged in constant disputes with his tha- 
koors and subjects, in fact, demanding 
larger contributions than they were able 
or willing to pay. Whenever he attempt- 
ed to enforce his demoiids by the display 
of military power, the thakoors, noble 
and high-spirited rajputs, arming their 
adherents, shut themselves up in their 
feudal strongholds and defied the oppres- 
sor. In these emergencies, finding him- 
self too weak to reduce his refractory no- 
bility, he applied for the assistance of the 
paramount government of India ; but it, 
much to its credit, Invariably refused any 
aid whatever excepting its advice, which 
was to rule and govern his subjects with 
more lenity and justice. He did so, and 
what have been the consequences ? Rebel- 
lion in Marwar is at present unknown, 
and jMaiin Sinh lives witli bis thakoors 
and subjects in the bonds of amity and 
peace. You see lierc the beauty and love- 
liness of non-intcrfierence— -it has meta- 
morphosed the tyrant Maun Sinh into 
Maun Sinh the benevolent father of his 
p(>oplc; and why? exactly because it was 
more conducive to his own advantage, 
particularly to the interests of his royal 
treasury, to assume the latter, instead of 
* I am astonished that none of your Calcutta 
editors have ever condescended to bestow the 
slightest notice on this Important and meritorious 
work— a work displaying considerable talent and 
the most laborious resear^. One so splendidly got 
w and embellished, I have rarely seen in India. 
To go through it I confess requires much pati- 
ence and attention, but the perusal will give you a 
better insight into the history, customs, and 
present state of Rjdputaxia than five hundred letters 
of mine wou Id afliord.** 
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persevering in futile attempts to retain the 
ferroer hateful and unpopular character. 
To be sure, few princes possess the good 
sense and openness to conviction of Maun 
8iiih, few also are gifted will) such excel* 
lent friends and advisers, and it is to the 
absence of these qualities and blessings 
that I attiibute the present deplorable 
proceedings at Jypdr. There, however, 
the supreme power is vested in a woman, 
a woman too of indifferetit reputation, who 
is supposed to have palmed her own ille- 
gitimate offspring on the high- born nobles 
and people of the state, as the heir to the 
hitherto unstained and unpolluted musnud 
of the great and cnlightencfl Jyc Sinh. I 
do not mean to say this is positively the 
case, but 1 believe it to be the opinion of 
the majority of the population, and it will 
in a great measure account for the dis- 
content now unhappily prevailing in that 
country. Whether the young raja’s title 
to tlic throne be good or bad, is now a 
matter of little importance, as he lias been 
formally recognised as sovereign by the 
British Government, who, 1 imagine, will 
not suffer his being ousted quamdiu se bene 
gesserit," 

ENVOY FROM AVA. 

Advices have been received from Ava, 
which are stated to be of a satisfactory na- 
ture. His Burmese Majesty has conferred 
oil Major Burney a title of rank, and the 
more substantial advantage, it is expected, 
will be conceded, of having the duties and 
fees levied on traders and boats leaving 
Ava fixed and regulated. WJien we hear 
of the amicable footing on which things 
stand at Ava, we are naturally led to en- 
quire whether a corresponding feeling ex- 
ists in Calcutta towards the Burmese au- 
tliorities. If our iiifornisition is correct, 
which wc have reason to believe it is, the 
Burmese envoy, after having been up- 
wards of six weeks in Calcutta, has not 
yet been honoured with an audience. We 
would infer from this, either that the Ben. 
gal Government is convinced of the hol- 
lowness and insincerity of the professions 
of the Burmese court, or that they given 
rather inadequate rt'turu for the liberal 
treatment wbicti llie British envoy has re- 
ceived. Would Major Burney have lieen 
satisfied, if he had been six weeks in Ava 
before he was admitted into the presence, 
besides having reason to believe tliat the 
slight was studied and inteiuitmal?— 7/idia 
Gas. Jan. 18. 

COMPLAINTS AGAINST A BUITISII FUNCTION- 
ARY IN ARUACAN. 

We leariLon good authority, that several 
natives of Arracan have recently arrived in 
Calcutta, ostensibly on purposes of busi- 
ness, but in reality to prefer complaints 
against a British functionary now in au- 


thority in that province. Having, it is 
alleged, experienced some difficulty in an 
attempt to leave Arracan on a former occa- 
sion with the avowed purpose of complain- 
ing, they have been induced to cover their 
real design under the above-mentioned 
pretence. The complaints of the natives 
have, we believe, not yet reached govern- 
ment; and it would l>e unjust to the ac- 
cused party to enter here into details, or 
to say any thing tending to leave on the 
minds of our readers the impression that 
he is charged with very heinous offences 
affecting either life or limb. Some of the 
acts that have been mentioned to us, al- 
though grossly arbitrary and highly irri- 
tating, arc yet such as we suspect most na- 
tives of Bengal would submit to without 
at least any public complaint or remon- 
strance. The Arracaiiese, it would ap- 
pear, are made of sterner stuff, and re- 
quire kindlier handling than they liave yet 
received, if all the statements that have 
reached us arc correct ; and we may hope 
that tlie attention of government will be 
strongly attracted to these frontier de. 
jicndencies of the British Indian Empire^ 
with a view to place them under the ope- 
ration of a mild system of taxation and go- 
veriunent.— /6/d. Jan. 24, 

THE FA^CY BAIL. 

After all that has been written and 
said upon the subject, it appears that 
each subscriber to the late fancy ball lias 
been only called upon to pay sixty-six 
rupees as the amount of his subscription. 
This charge is certainly moderate enough, 
when every thing is taken into considera- 
tion. All parties appear to have been 
much pleased with the entertainm&nt; the 
ladies w'ho had an opportunity of display- 
ing their charms to the greatest advantage, 
the gentlemen who were blest with tlic 
sight of the said charms, and the stewards, 
whom wc beg to congratulate on the cz- 
cellencc of their morning appetites, and 
the admirable state of their digestive 
organs. If eating five breakfasts, all for 
the love of liberty, at the public expense, 
be not a proof of indefatigable zeal in the 
sacred cause, we know not what can be so 
considered. — Ibid, Jan, 17. 

MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

Wc have the pleasure of informing our 
readers that a gentleman, who has had 
considerable practical experience in the 
agriculture of India, has recently returned 
to Bengal from England, with the purpose 
of establishing a sugar concern on an ex- 
tensive scale. We are informed that his 
views for the present extend merely to 
irnproveincnts in the manufacture, by 
combining the English refining process 
with that ill use in our Wcst-Indiaflslands. 
As he has acquired this * knowledge in 
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England, and is no stranger to tliis coun. 
trji has a plentiful command of capital, 
and moreover, has been able to collect the 
proper machinery under his own immediate 
superintendance, we do not doubt that the 
adventure will now be brought to a fair 
test, and we look with confidonce to a 
favourable result. It is also proposed to 
afford a supply of loaf sugar, and it is 
expected this will be done at a rate so con- 
siderably l)olowtlic price of sugar candy, 
as may tend greatly to supersede the use 
of that article. — Ibid. Jan. 1 8. 

commanufr-in'Ciukf. 

Extract of a letter dated Comniandcr-in. 
chiers Camp, Jan. 28.-—“ Tlie Com- 
inander«iii>cliief will roach Cawnporc to- 
morrow, thc24t]i instant. We shall halt 
there two days, and then proceetl, idu 
Futtighur, Meerut, Delhi and Kuriiatil, 
to Simla. Tlie '18d regiment N. I., under 
the command of Lieut. Colonel G.TIiiiiter, 
C. B., is to accompany his Excellency to 
the foot of the hills, after wliich it w'ill he 
cantoned for the hot winds and rains at 
Kurnaiil, until the middle of Novemiter, 
when this regiment will again form the 
Commnndcr-in -chief's escort on his 
liOrdship's tour of inspection through the 
western provinces. Tiiis arrangement has 
been hailed with greaf satisfaction by all 
concerned. T am liap])y to say that his 
Excellency's health appears to he com. 
pletely re-established."— Jo// w 7iV/. 


iSotniiatf. 

LAW. 

Supreme Cimri, F^. 10. — 2V#c A7/?g v. 
Hawkins.— Piracy. Supreme (\)urt 
was crowded to excess, in coiisi-quence of 
the prevailing understanding that the trial 
of Captain Hawkins, of thell.C. ship Clive, 
was ti» come on in the course <»f the day. 

Upon his name being called, the accus- 
ed voluntarily appe.arcd at tlie bar, ns he 
had hitherto placed himself out of the 
jurisdiction of the court, for the purpose 
of avoiding the lengthened imprisonment 
which must have Ijeen the consequence of 
his previous surrender. The indictment 
cho^ii out of the twelve, which had lieeii 
fbund against him by the grand jury, and 
tlj^bn which he was arraigned, charged 
liini with having conveyed certain natives 
of Africa, on the high seas, as slaves, 
against the form of the statute, The 

indictment was of immense lengtli. 

The prisoner pleaded " Not Guilty;" 
bui pieyipusly to the impanneiment of the 
jury, .^c qounsel fof the defence objected 
tab&;6'jmd!ctinent, oii the ground that it 
crime to have been committed 
peaye of our Lord the King, 
it appeared, iqion the face of it, that 


the act complained of took place during 
the life of his late Majesty. The Judge, 
having called upon the Advocate General 
to answer the objection, the learned 
gentleman, after some discussion, ad. 
mitted tlmt it was a fatal one; and as it 
appeared that all the other bills were sub* 
ject to the same defect, it was impossible to 
proceed further until new indictiTioiiiK 
could he preferred. 

The ])risoner in conseqiienco was ad- 
mitted to iind hail for his appearance at 
the next sessions, and was iinmediately 
afterwards released. 


The (^anlon Jiegister of February 2 
states, that a good deal of mystery prevails 
in tlie government ofHccs about news from 
the seat of war, the dispatches being kept 
secret ; whence it is inferred that they are 
of an nnfavoiirahle tendency. 

The commercial season ended at Canton 
with sundry pacific demonstrations on the 
part of the local authorities, who, it is 
said, have lately manifested a spirit of 
concession almost unprecedented, in their 
intercourse with the British representa. 
lives. 

Owing to the Select committee taking 
up the refusal of the claims on Chunqua's 
hong, on behalf of the British creditors, a 
consideruhle dividend is about to he de- 
clared and will he followed by an arrange- 
ment for an early and dinal liquidation of 
the del Its. 

licccnt lUlicls. — Foreign iMdies.^^l^ro- 
claiuation from the Governor Le, against 
foreign ladies going to Canton, pasted 
about the streets at Macao : dated 8tli De- 
cember, 1880 ; — 

Le, cabinet minister, member of the 
military hoard, Governor of Canton and 
Kwang-se, Sec, Sec , hereby issues his com- 
mands clearly on a certain subject : 

“ I t appears that when^lhc foreigners of 
various nations come to Canton to trade, 
the foreign women, whom they bring witli 
them, are allowed only to he taken to 
Macao, and lodgeil there, before the mer- 
chant ships have entered the port; and 
tliere they must wait till the foreign ships 
leave the port, when they may again be 
taken to their original ships, and carried 
back to tlicir country ; it is altogether dis. 
allowed that any presume to bring them 
to the provincial city. The prohibitions of 
the Celestial Empire are delivered do .', n 
perspicuously, how can it he sufiered that 
they be opposed and violated ! 

“ But this year the foreigner Baynes 
and others have re^ieatedly opposed the 
prohibitions and brought foreign women 
from Macao, to the provincial city in boats. 
The soldiers and police runners impeded 
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theniy but they, 'with nudacious daring and 
fireaumptuous barbarism (or savagoncss) 
obstinately resisted. ’'Fliis is indeed the 
extreme of contempt and trifling (with the 
laws). I, the Governor, have* already 
strictly commanded the local officers and 
the Tlong merchants to take all the foreign 
women and drive them back to IVIacao. 

“ Besides writing oflicially to the 'fung- 
che of Macao, and the various naval offi- 
cers, requiring them all to exert themselves 
strenuously in examining strictly, and, if 
the foreign boats again bring up foreign 
women, immediately to stop, seize, and 
conduct them back to Macao ; and if they 
witli presumptuous barbarism (or savage- 
ness) oppose, instantly to open their guns 
and fire (literally n rumbling or thunder- 
ing attack) on them. I, fiirthennore, 
unite the above circumstances, and issue 
this proclamation for the purpose of de- 
livering niy commands clearly, and lierehy 
order the foreigners of various nations to 
know fully that, hereafter, every foreign 
merchant ship coming to Canton, must 
take the foreign women (therein), and leave 
them at Macao, then may it be allowed to 
advance to Whampoa and trade. 

** If any again dare obstinately to oppose 
the prohibitions, by presuming to bring 
foreign women up to the provincial city, 1, 
the Governor, have coiniiianded the civil 
and military ofliccrs along the coast to exa- 
mine strictly, prohibit and stop them, and 
if they dare to persist in opposing, imme- 
diately to open their guns and fire on 
them : also to examine what nation's mer- 
chant ship, or foreign merchant, has 
lirought up a foreign woman, that I may 
immediately close the lintches of that fo. 
reign mercliant ship, drive it back to its 
country, and never again allow it to come 
and trade, thereby to chastise their burbo' 
rinn obstinacy. Decidedly, not the least 
clemency shall be shown, — each ought 
tremblingly to obey,— do not leave it to 
future repentance. A special proclama- 
tion.” 

“ Taou-kwang^ lOtli year, lOtli moon, 
24th day. (l>ecember 8tli, 18:{0. )** 

Order from Governor Le, communicated 
by the Kwang-chow-foo to tlic hong mer- 
cliants, dated January I2tli, 18.S1. 

Hoo, the Kwaiig-chow-fix), to the 
senior hong merchants for their full infor- 
mation : a document has been received 
from the treasurer, who received it from 
the Governor, who says : 

** * The imperial commands have been 
I'espcctfully received, saying : 

“ ‘ Former regulations have disallowed 
foreign women residing at Canton; fo- 
reign mercbtflits arc not allowed to enter 
their factories sitting in sedan chairs ; and 
their bringing muskets and cannon is only 
to defend themselves against pirates at sea ; 
they must not, on any account, transport 


tlicm to Canton. These foreigners having 
presumed to oppose old regulations, you 
must issue strict, severe, and explicit 
orders for them to obey, and keep the old 
regulations. Hereafter, there must not be 
the least opposition or disobedience to pro- 
hibltions. If still they dare to procrasti- 
nate and resist, let them immediately 1 h) 
expelled by force, and a manifestation of 
chastisement exliibited. — Respect this.* 

** * Having respectfully transcribed this, 
it is lierehy sent to the treasurer, to pass it 
to the Kwaiig-chow-foo, who must trans. 
mit it fur iinjilicit obedience, examine into 
all, and act accordingly.* ’* 

I, the Kwang-chow-foo, having re- 
ceived the above, have written to the 
Nan-liae-lieen, eoinmanding him to obey 
it ; besides which, 1 hereby issue an order 
to the senior merchants, that they may 
forthwith reverently obey, and order with 
strictness, severity, and perspicuity, the 
said Chief and others, one and all of 
them, to obey and keep the old regulations : 
they must not in the least oppose or vio- 
late the jirohihitory orders of government. 
The two ladies now in Canton of whose 
return to Macao there is as yet no authentic 
report, must be urged and commanded to 
be removed to Macao this very day, and a 
report of the same iiresented to govern- 
ment. If they still dare to procrastinate 
and resist, assuredly his Majesty's com- 
mands will he implicitly obeyed, and a 
rigorous infliction of expulsion and chas- 
tisement I>e manifested. The said Hong 
merchants also will greatly oflend, and 
find it inexpedient. Tremble at this— at- 
tenil heedfiilly to this — these are the com- 
mands.” 

" Taoii-kwang, 10th year, 11th moon, 
29lh day. (January 12th, 18fll.) 

Disrating ^ Hong Merchants . — From 
lloppo CMiung, ordering foreigners not to 
deal with the two last made Hong mer- 
chant. Ching-qiia or MowsIjAng and Tu- 
kune; dated .laniiury 15, 1830; — 

‘‘Cluing, com inissioiier of customs at 
Canton, Ac. Ac., hereby issues an order to 
the senior iiierchants, with which they arc 
required to make themselves fully ac- 
quainted. 

** It is authenticated that a Wei-yuen of 
the great custom-house has presented the 
following statement to me : — 

“ ‘ A dnemnent has been respectfully 
received from your Kxccllcncy, which be- 
ing opened, is as follows; — 

“ ‘It appears that a Hong merchant 
bears the responsibility of having to be- 
come security for foreign vessels, and of 
having to arrange with regard to tlic du- 
ties. It is therefore necessary tliat he be 
of a wealthy and substantial family, to bo 
aide to avoid hindrances and irop^inents 
in business. ^ ^ 

“ < Now, on examination, it is found, 
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tli«t Takune Hong in nccused in peti> 
Uon from a foreigner of having deceitfully 
taken away three gold . watches, and of 
having concealed himself and not shown 
bis face since. As this Hong, afu^r being 
established and commenced, immediately 
acts in this weak, failing, and irregular 
manner, how is it to be hoped that if, here- 
after, it should have any duties or other 
public moneys to pay, it will be able to 
pay them with ease and freedom ? I, the 
Hoppo, find on examination, - Mowshang 
Hong also is possessed of very small ca- 
pital, so that it is unable to progress in 
business. 

“ * Uniting these things, I forthwith 
order that examination be made into the 
above circumstances. When this order 
reaches the Wei-yuen let him obey accord- 
ingly, and immediately examine clearly 
and truly, if the said two Hong merchants 
have really, without capital, rashly ob. 
truded themselves to hll their present situ- 
ations. Immediately return a clear state- 
ment to afford evidence for me to write to 
the Governor on the subject, that he may 
note down explicitly the said two Hong 
merchants as having failed, thereby to pre- 
vent hindrances and delays.* 

This order having been received (by 
me, the Wei.yuen), as well as another re- 
quiring haste in the performance of the 
above, 1 returned, at the time, a statement 
of the causes of the two Hongs, Takune 
and Mowsliang’s, weakness and inability, 
as is on record. Afterwards I received 
from your Excellency the following re. 
ply:— 

* It appears, on examination, that the 
Nan-hae-hei^n has requested orders from 
me, with respect to Tam-ho-an fun, tlie 
merchant of Takune Hong, who owes 
money to a foreigner for gold watches. I, 
tiie Hoppo, have replied commanding 
himself to seize and examine the said mer- 
chant, as is on record — whether or not 
Law-une (King-lung?) has yet gone to 
the Nan>hae-hegn to fix a time for paying 
the money, must be enquired of at the 
He6n*s office. 

** * As to Mowshang, who is in debt 
ibr the measurement charges of the ship 
commanded by Yates, to the amount of 
more than 2,500 taels, I, the Hoppo, have 
also replied, commanding that he give a 
voluntary bond, stating that when a time 
appointed shall arrive, if the money be not 
]>aid, be is willing to be delivered over to 
the Nan-bae-he^n for prosecution. This 
is. on record. 

" ‘ Let the Wei yuen take this and 
transmit it to the said itierchants, that they 
may obey accordingly, and also change 
tba imhd that will do. The original 
containing their own deposi- 
ttOQa^ here wi ih. ’ ^ ^ ^ 

it appears on examination, that 
)ram-]’P«iin-/un,, the uicrchunt of 


Takune Hong, has not yet been security 
for a ship, nor taken any portion of goods 
from, nor entered into any commercial 
transactions with the foreigners; yet, if 
he should hereafter assume the iiianagc- 
ment for a foreign ship, it is to be feared 
that he cannot be forward in paying the 
duties on any of the cargo. It will then 
be necessary to wait for your Excellency 
to examine, and arrange matters : uniting 
tliese circumstances, I report back for tho- 
rough invcbtigation. 

" Tliis statement of the Wei-yuen com- 
ing before me, the Hoppo, and l>eing au- 
thenticaU'd, 1 have examined and find that 
the money which Tam-lio-an-fun, the 
merchant of Takune Hong, owes to tlie 
foreigner for gold watches is only 900 dol- 
lars and odd, and yet he is unable to pay 
it immediately. If he should trade tlieii 
w'itli foreign merchants, and become seen- 
rity for a foreign vessel, how can it he 
hoped tliat he will be able to arrange freely 
and easily with regard to tlie duties 1 
Now, JNIowshaiig, who is in debt on ac- 
count of nieasureinent charges, 1 have al- 
ready ordered the Nan-hae-heen to prose- 
cute. A# to Takune, Ids conduct is still 
worse, and indeed extremely disgraceful, 
as Is authenticated by the above statement. 

** Uniting these circumstances, I issue 
this order ; — when it reaches the said mer- 
chants, let them obey accordingly, and 
immediately enjoin it on the foreigners of 
every nation. 

They are not allowed to trade any 
more with the two Hongs, Mowshang and 
Takune, lust it should cause hindrance 
and delay. 

** When Mowshang has accomplished 
his bond for the payment of duties, I will 
immediately take the circumstances of 
tliese two Ilongs having shown themselves, 
on trial, inadequate to manage, and com- 
municate them clearly to the Governor, 
tliat lie may note down their names expli- 
citly, as being at an end. 

“ Oppose not! A special order.** 

Taou-Kwang, 10th year, 12tlimoon, 
3d day. (January 16th, 1831.)** 


Cape of <!lVootr l^ope. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants 
was held in the exchange on the iStli 
October, for the purpose of petitioning tlie 
House of Lords respecting the trade of 
tJic colony as connected with the renewal 
of the East- India Company’s charter; Mr. 
Muntingh in the chair. 

Mr. Pillans complained bitterly of the 
manner in which the evils of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly pressed upon thecolony. 
In proof of the immense benefits likely 
to result from opening the China trade, 
lie submitted a statement, whereby he 
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professed to fihew* timt the Company 
gained nn annual profit of ^9,498, and 
that private traders could supply the Cape 
with tens, of better quality than the Com- 
pony’s, at half the price the Company ex- 
acted. 

Mr. De Wet adverted to the other ad- 
vantages likely to result to the colony 
from a free tnide with China, particularly 
in the exchange of seal skins, which were 
always in great request in China. He had 
been informed that two American vessels, 
recently employed in sealing, on the coasts 
of the colony, took skins to the vjilue of 
£'4,000, which were exported to China, 
nie colonists might pay for all the tea 
they wanted in seal skins. 

After several other persons had spoken 
to the same efiect, 

Mr. Collison said he differed now, as ho 
had done last year, from the sentiments of 
the meeting relative to the 0 ]ioning of the 
trade to China. The annual amount of 
the Company’s tea stiles in this colony 
did not exceed £10,(X)0 to 12,()(K), ami 
it was stnuige indeed if tlie tax complained 
of so loudly as resulting from the tea mo- 
nopoly exceeded or equalled the total 
amount of all the tea sold. He must con- 
fess he expected to have heard a great 
deal more m elucidation of the great ad- 
vantages that appeared to bo expected 
from tbc opening of the trade. He tliought 
it but fair to say sometliing in favour of 
the Company as well as against it : from 
the Comjiany we received, at least, good 
teas, whilst we could purchase none but 
trash from the private trade. ( A general cry 
of no ! no ! no ! was heard from all quar- 
ters.) There wjis a great inferiority also 
in the quality of manufactured piece-goods 
from England, as compared with those 
from the Company; as an instance of 
which he would mention nankeens and silk 
liandkerchiefs. 

Mr. Fillans said, private traders sold 
nankeens at least 25 or 30 per cent, 
cheaper than the Company, and if it were 
true that the Company came to us for 
some of our wines, it was for their own 
advantage, and not to benefit the colony. 
If we could obtain our teas at low prices, 
we should soon perceive an improvement 
in the industry and morality of our popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Collison having, in the course of 
his aildress, produced a sample of very in- 
ferior tea, which he had just seen for sale 
at one of the auctions, was asked by Mr. 
De Wet wlietlier the sample was not 
Company’s ten, to which the former re- 
plied that it was some of the trash that 
had been smuggled from St. Helena into 
the colony. 

Mr. Buckton said the tea with which 
the Company supply this colony, was no 
other than trash. With regard to smug- 
gling tea from St. Helena, supposing it to 


be smuggled, still he contended it is tlicf 
identical trash which the Company itself 
liad previously imjiorted into that island. 

The following resolutions were then 
voted : 

1. That the price which the inhabitants 
of this colony are compelled to pay for 
tea in consequence of the monopoly en- 
joyed by the East-Iridia Company, is 
double the price at which this important 
article might he supplied by private mer- 
chants, if a direct trade to China were 
permitted : tlie diflereiice of price being a 
tax annually extorted from the inhabitants 
of this colony of upwards of £8,000. 

2. That although, from the nature of 
the climate and the habits of the people, 
the article of tea has become almost a ne- 
cessary of life to the inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; yet its consumption 
is greatly limited by the higli price at 
which it is maintained, by reason of the 
exclusive supply being in the hands of the 
East- India Company, to the manifest in- 
jury of tlie colonial revenue, and the dimi- 
nution of the comforts of the people ; and 
that although the pojiiilution of the colony 
has of late years ra])idly increased, the 
consumption of tea, according to the latest 
returns, is less by nearly 47,009 Ihs. than 
it was in 1810. 

S. That although the Hon. East-India 
Company enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
supplying this colony with tea direct from 
China, yet they only permit two of their 
ships to touch here with the annual sup- 
plies thereof; and prohibiting all their 
other vessels, under a heavy penalty, from 
calling at any ports of the colony, thereby 
depriving the inhabitants of the colony 
from the benefits which they would obtain 
by the resort of shipping were the trade 
open. 

4. That from the geographical situation 
of the colony, the supply of vessels with 
stores and refreshments is a national 
source of advantage to its inhabitants ; and 
that the Increase of shipping touching at 
the ports of this colony since the partial 
opening of the trade to India in 1815, is 
a decisive proof that similar advant^e 
would result by the removal of all restric- 
tion on mercantile enterprise in the trade 
with China. 

5. That were the trade to the eastward 
of tlie Cape of Good Hope fairly open to 
the skill and enterprise of private mer- 
chants, the Cape of Good Hope would 
probably become an entrepht for the pro- 
ductions of the east, from which the 
markets of South America, and other 
parts of the world, might be supplied; 
and as Cape produce, together with arti- 
cles of British manufacture, would be 
taken in exchange of eastern commqmties, 
this traffic might shortly become a spuree 
of incalculable advantage to tbc coloiiy^ in 
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general, and to its mercantile interest in 
particular. 

6. That the draft of a petition now read 
be approved ; and that the committee of 
the exchange be requested to prepare it 
for signature, in the commercial room, 
and afterwards to forward it to the Cape 
Trade Society in London, for presentation 
to the Ilouse of Lords. * 

South African Colkgc - — The annual 
report of tlio Council of Directors of this 
college states, that the college was so- 
lemnly opened on the 1st of October, in 
the Dutch reformed church, on which oc- 
casion a collection was made, for the pui- 
pose of increasing the library of the stu- 
dents. That a part of this sum has 
already been laid out for the purpose, and 
the books placed in the library of the col- 
lege ; and that the remainder will be em- 
ployed whenever any advantageous pur- 
chases can be made. 

The council further report that lectures 
and instruction were given to a number of 
115 students; and tliat, in compliance 
with the resnlutiuns of sliareholders in 
their last general meeting, they have made 
nrrangenieitts so that the pupils of the 
college may receive their catechetical in- 
structions w'itlioiit any interruption to their 
classes. The council has also ordered 


^JtILY, 

that the Bible be one of the fixed text- 
books in the several classes, and that it 
shall eontinue to be read with due decorum 
and attention at stated times. 7 he coun- 
cil has also informed the professors 
through the Senate, tliat it is expected 
from them that they will, as has been lii- 
therto done, open and close the classes 
with prayer and thanksgiving. 

The progress made during the last col- 
lege year by the pupils having already 
been made })ublie in tlie programme of 
lust public examination, the council do 
not repeat it. 

The council has further to re|)ort, 
that, a considerable want having been 
telt during last year’s course of iiistnic- 
tion of the necessary elementary school 
books, the Senate will, with the con- 
currence of the different professors, avail 
thcmselv^es of an early op))ortiiiiity of 
fixing what text-books will for the future 
be permanently used in the college, in 
order that the council may have an op- 
portunity to provide ulw'uys in sufficient 
time for the necessary supply. 

The ooiineil further report, that they 
have ewy reason to expect, from the 
high degi‘i‘c of po))ularity of the institu- 
tion, that it will continue to increase and 
extend itself to the general satisfaction of 
the ])ubtic. 


Postscript to Askstie IntcJUgence, 


Ilo0t0n‘ti)t to ^0t«ittc JIntrUigcitrr. 


Accounts from the Earl of Clare, llie 
new Governor of Boinl)ay, stale, tliat he 
had been detained at Jiddali, on the WesU 
ern Coast of Arabia, waiting for a supply 
of fuel for the Hugh Lindsay steamer up- 
wards of seven weeks! Ills l^ordship 
expected to leave Jiddali for Bombay on 
the 23d of February. 

The last advices from the Governor 
General were from Cawnpore, dated l()th 
January. The King of Oude had visited 
liiif Lordship at that station. The Gover- 
nor General was then about to enter 
Lucknow. 


One of the Calcutta papers contains an 
account of an attack upon five or six Eng- 
lish gentlemen, by the natives of u village 
near llhansbarrlali. So intent were the 
as.sai1ants upon their destruction, it would 
appear, that the party had some difficulty 
in escaping. ^me of the . misereauta 
were afterwards taken, and on 'the 22d 
.January they were brought before tlie 
zillah magistrate. Sixteen of Uiem were 
convicted. They offered no other de- 
fence (if such it may be termed) than that 
of mistaking the gentlemen for dacoits in 
the assumed garb or disguise of Euro- 
peans ! 
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.IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords, June 27. 

Cholera Morbus . — The Earl of Or ford 
stated, that it was his intention to move 
that tlierc should be laid before the House 
the opinion of the medical board with re- 
spect to the nature of the disease which was 
now ravagin;; the north of Europe, and 
also their views of the most effectual reme- 
dy for that disorder. He had seen pub- 
lished the names of a number of medical 
men, who were np])oiiited commissioners 
for the purpose of inquiring into the origin 
of the distemper, and also for devising the 
best means of preventing its introduction 
into this country. Now, he believed, that 
nmongst the whole list, there was not the 
name of any one individual to whom the 
nature of the distemper w'as personally and 
practically known. He did not mean to 
say that the gentlemen who were appoint- 
ed to this situation w'crc not eminently skil- 
ful practitioners of the healing art; hut he 
thought that when tliis evil approached 
near to our shores, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that persons intimately acquainted 
with the nature of the disease, and who 
were best informed us to the means of 
checking and removing it, ought to be em- 
ployed. Many such persons might be se- 
lected, and by adding tliem to the comniis- 
sion, much good might be effected. 

The Marquis f Lansdowrve had no objec- 
tion whatever to produce a variety of do- 
cuments on the subject to which the noble 
earl had adverted. , At the earliest oppor- 
tunity,' several papers connected with that 
subject would be laid before the House. 
Every information which Government had 
received, or were likely to receive, would 
be submitted to their lordships. Govern- 
ment felt it to lie most desirable that the 
Board of Health should have an opportu- 
nity of communicating with those who had 
bebn conversant with the disease, and the 
suggestions of such individuals were ma- 
turely considered. Gentlemen had also 
been sent out to Riga, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise nature of the ma- 
lady, and the best mode of treating it ; 
from whose exertions he augured the most 
beneBcial results. One of these gentlemen. 
Dr. Russell (as was understood), had hod, 
he believed, more experience with refe- 
rence to this disease than almost any other 
person in this country. From him he ex- 
pected information at a very early period ; 
and that information, he doubted not, would 
tend greatly to allay the alarm which ex- 
isted in. the public mind at present. The 
inquiry of the commissioners would, he 
was convinced, be prosecuted with the ut- 
most diligence and assiduity. His lord* 
Asiat.Jour. N S. Vol.5. No. 1 9. 


ship concluded by moving, ** That there 
be laid before this House copies of, or ex- 
tracts from, all despatches received- by His 
Majesty’s Government, relating to the dis- 
order at present existing in the nortlicrn 
parts of Europe.’* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM NAVIGATIOK. 

Liverpool Uiulerivriiers* Committee JRoomf 
noth Mill/ 1«31. 

At a meeting of the merchants of Li- 
verpool interested. in the trade with India, 
lield this day in the underwriters* com- 
niitlcc room ; J. T. Alston, Est]., in the 
chair. 

Resolved,-— 1st. Ibat it is of the most 
essential importance to British commerce 
and the increasing trade witli India, that 
every facility should be afforded to the 
conversance of letters, newspapers, par- 
cels, and passengers, to and from .the 
East- Indies. 

2d. That it appears to this meeting that 
this object will be best promoted by tlic 
encouragement of steam navigation, and 
that a memorial shall be transmitted to the 
l.<ords of the Treasury, requesting their 
immediate attention to this important sub- 
ject, by praying them to bring in a bill to 
repeal so much of the Act 59 Geo. HI. 
chap. 3, which prevents any higher post- 
age being charged than twopence on each 
letter to and from the East-Indies, and to 
authorize an increased rate on all letters 
conveyed by steam navigation to and from 
that country. 

Sd. That it be particularly recom- 
mended to the East- India Association 
here to transmit a similar memorial, and 
to pursue such measures as may appear to 
them most effectual for accomplishing ibis 
desirable object. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures, held June Ist* 1831 ; 
George Wm. Wo^, Esq., president, in 
the chair: 

Mr. Waghorn, of the East- India Com- 
pany’s pilot service, on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, attended the Board, at his own 
request, to enter into explanations regard- 
ing the endeavours he is making to esta- 
blish a quick steam navigation to India. 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That a memorial be sent to the Trea- 
sury, praying for the adoption of such 
measures as will remove the exis||dig im- 
pediments to the estabiishhient of steam 
navigation for the transmission of letters 
between this country and India. 

(Z) 
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'I'hat iIm tliamks of tlik Board be given 
to Mr. Weghorafpr his. exertions in tbU 
business, and for the information which 
lie has this a.y communicated to the 
Board* 

THC 14EW rAHLtAMllKT. 

The following East- India Directors 
have been returned to serve in the new 
Parliament : 

John Loch, Esq., for town anrt port of Ilythe. 

William Astell, Esq., borough of Bridgewater. 

George ^mith. Esq.,, borough of Midhurst. 

John Forbes, Esq., borons of Malmesbury. 

Josias Du Pre Alexander. Esq., borough of Old 
Serum. 

Ilobert Cutlar Fcrgussoii, Esq., stewartry of 
Kircudbright. 


company’s standing counsei- 
On the 22d June a Court of Directors 
was-lield at the East-India House, when 
Mr, Sergeant SpaiiKic was appointed the 
Company’s Standing Counsel, in the room 
of William George Adam, Esq., wlio has 
re^igiu^. 


THE king’s levees. 

The following had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty : 

if ay 25. 

Capt. T. Stockwell, Madras army. 

JUflH 8 . 

Dr. IVhitelaw Ainslle, M.D. 

Mr. John Poyndcr, to present his two addresses, 
delivered at the East-lndia House, on the subject 
of Suttees and the Pilgrim Tax. 

MaJ. Gen. L’ Estrange, on his promotion and rc> 
■turn to the Mauritius. 

Uev. ProfesKir Lee, on his appointment to the 
Regius Professorship of Hebrew at Cambridge, and 
as Domestic c:haplain to the Earl of Munstdb- 

Lieut. Col. Garrard, Madras engineers (late chief 
at Fort St. George), on his return from 

MaJ. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith. 

Mr. F. Cottrell, bth Madras light cavalry. 

June 16. 

Ueut. Oen. Sir T. M. Brisbiine, on appointment 
to the Grand Cross of the Guciphic Gnlcr. 

Lieut. Col. Wethcrall.on his return from India. 

Major H. H. Farquharson, ditto. 

Colonel Hull, 1st grenadier regt. Bombay N.l. 

June 22, 

Mr. W. H. C. Plowdcn, late president of the 
Select Committee in China. 

. Mr. Russell Ellice. 

If r. George Farren, to present his vrwk on the 
moitalltles among the British soldiery. 

Capt. Lynch, on his return from India. 

Celoiie] af'Creagh, on his return flrom service bi 
India. 

Lieut. Col. KMwood, on his return from India. 

Ens. C. D. Bailey, ditto. 

Ma). Gen. Sir Theophllus Prltsler, ditto. 

fAMORAMA pF BOMBAY, 

A View of Bombay, taken from the Ma- 
xige^ Hill, by Mr. Burford, was opened 
during the past month at the Panorama, 
iSquore. The position is ez- 
trmeie: well chosen, the view embracing a 
island, the liar- 
bgur^ W leliAicle of Elephanta and Sal- 
xetle, land, &c. ' The village of 

Mazagbng, the Black Town, the fort, the 


esplanade, with the singular and diveni. 

scenery of the island, the costume of 
Its various inhabitants, &c., arc exhibited 
with great accuracy, and compose a pic- 
ture worthy of Mr. Burford 's felicitous 
pencil. 

lodge’s rOliTAAITS. 

Tlic exhibition of Dodge’s portraits of 
the most illustrious personages of Great- 
Britain, from the galleries of the king, the 
nobility, und public collections, which aVe 
fac similes of the originuKs, is Well worthy 
the inspection of the admirers of the arts. 
Engravings from these pictures are made 
for Messrs. Harding and Lejiard’s splendid 
work. 

JUNIOR UNITE U SERVICE CLUB. 

Six ofiicers of the East- India Company’s 
service have been black-lialled at tlie Ju- 
nior United Service Club. The regular 
army appears to view them only in the light 
of militia or yeomanry officers. — limidon 
Paper. 

We can scarcely credit thostatement, ‘so 
far as regards the principle of exclusion. 

COMMISSIONERS OF EASTEBN COlONlAZ. 

INOUXRY. 

Colonel Colebrookc and J. H. Cameron, 
Esq., his Majesty’s commissioners of in- 
quiry, and .Tohn Gregory, Esq., secretary 
to the cominiHsion, landed at Brighton on 
tlie 16'th .Fane from Ceylon. This com- 
mission w'as sent out in the year 182M, 
under an address from tlic house of com- 
mons, for the purpose of inquiring iiito 
the state of the three colonics — the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, and Ceylon. — 
lArtidon Vainer. 

STANDARDS TAKEN AT BMURTFORK. 

Viscount Combermere bad an audience 
of the king on the 26th May, anil pre- 
sented two standards taken at the capture 
of Bhurtpore. 

THE CAIX'UTTA CAMELUFARD. 

On the 12th June was sold at the marl, 
tile skeleton and akin of the eamekMrd 
which recently died on the fMssege from 
Calcutta to this country. The sale look 
placa by order of tbe under-writers, the 
aiiiihal having been Insured fo# if 2,000. 
It was bought by Mr. Cross of the mena- 
gerie for if SO. 

NEW GOVERNOR OF CXTLON. 

The Ceylon merebants me d (liubnc 
breakfast on the 2d June in wnpiir of ^be 
appointment of lllr. V^ilmot lo 

the government of that cploiiy* Vls^unt 
Goderich, tbe secretary of sUte Tdr *Uie 
colonies,, and a large party of the Aoblilty 
and gentry, were present. The ehtertftlii- 
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fifient was given in a vessel near tbe West- 
lujcUfi Pp^rks^ . 

. James' » Palace^ June 22,— Tlie King 
was this day plcaiiecl to confer the lionoiir 
. tif Icniglitliood ii|Ton the Right Hon. Robert 
Wilinot Horton, governor and cotiiman- 
der>in.cliict' of the island of Ceylon.<— 
CaseltCm 

comtaky's chaplain. 
l>e Rev. G. Ward, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and rector of Hope 
Uaggot, Salop, has been appointed chap- 
laiii to the Kast* India Company on Uic 
. Rengal cstabUshment. 

BATTA QUESTION. 

Wc understand from gentlemen recently 
returned from India, that the reply to the 
ineinorials of the Bengal oHicers, on the 
liatta question, has excited a very indig- 
uant feeling among them, and that a great 
niajority of them have resolved to apjieal, 
by petition to the king and the two houses 
of parliament, against the decision of the 
Court of Directors.-- Times. 

THE FANTECHNirON. 

This is an immense establishment, pro- 
bably unparelleled In tlie world. 1 1 consists 
of two buildings, the north and the south, 
erected for the exhibition and sale of pro^ 
|)ert} , including arts, nianufuctures, ^c.c^c. 
It is situated at the west end of the metro, 
polls near Hyde Park Corner, and is sur- 
rounded by Wilton Place, Wilton Crescent, 
Belgruve &|uare, Eaton Square, Cadogaii 
Place and Lowndes Sejuare, from each of 
which it has an approach. The ground on 
which Uic nortli building is erected, is in 
length 500 feet long, with an average 
width of 60 feet, and a frontage of <)3 feel. 
It has four floors, supported by cast iron 
pillars and the external brick walls; between 
the iron pi liars of one floor, and those above 
or below, is a peculiarly formed cast iron 
box for receiving and connecting tbe gir- 
ders. Thus a complete iron support is 
produced from the ground to the roof. Tbe 
whole of the ceilings are lathed witli iron 
nail rods, and covered with a coin})OHition 
wUcb will resist the strongest (ire, and will 
crack or fall down if water be ilirow'ii 
against it while hot. The hoarded floors 
ore oovared. with iron plate laid upon })h- 
tent fell* to preserve the underside of the 
iron from rust, and to deaden tlie sound. 
All the staircases, and the inclined planes 
from the entrance to the ground and first 
floors, are of stone ; thus the whole of this 
most extensive building is fire-proof, not a 
bR of wood-work being exposed, which in 
ikm event of an accidental fire could not in 
the least degree endanger the building. 
All Uie chimney flues arc lined with cast 
iron ; specimens of which are exhibited 
agniiist the wall of tlic first urcu ; thcLC 


sliew that flues may be carried by them in 
any direction ; nearly 500 tons of iron have 
already been used in this building. 

. The south building has two flronts, the 
elevation in Motcomb Street is about 117 
feet long, and that in Halkin Street West 
about 112 feet in length. The basement 
is cellaring for the warehousing of wines 
in any quantities. The ground floor is di- 
vided by two galleries (the eastern and the 
western), foniiing fiassages from Halkin 
Street West, to Motcomb Street, leading 
directly to the entrances to the great north 
building ; on each side of these galleries 
arc shops similar to those in arcades. A 
corridor in the middle of tlie building con- 
nects the two galleries ; above the shops 
are two other floors for bazaars, each of 
w'iiich consists of one room of lofty di- 
mensions, in four divisions, viz, the south, 
the east, the middle and the west, tliethrie 
last are to be connected by bridgeways 
crossing the north ends of the galleriis 
immediately within the large windows. 

Having examined the north huilcliiig, 
Uie only part of this vast place yet complete, 
we can only express our astonisliineiit at 
its magnitude and the perfection of its ar. 
rangetnents, and we think that it oflers 
many accommodations to persons arriving 
from India without an iiniiicdiate place of 
residence, whose baggage, furniture, and 
pro}ierty of any description, may be de- 
posited there with security. 

A single individual, wc understand, 
Mr. Setli Sinilb, is the projector and pro- 
prietor of this great establishment. 

rUOMOTIONS AND CHANGES 

IN Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

\ 

(SEIIVINO IN THE EAST.; 

4/A Lt. lyrngK. (at Mombay). Lieut. E. Gil»M»n 
to l>e capt. by piirch., v, Spix)iicr, who retires (‘J4 
May 31); Cornet 11. II. Illakclo bclieiit.by purcb.. 
V. (jiibtioii prom.; and J. Vemon to be comet by 
pnrcli., V. Pearson, who retires (lx>th 21 June). 

2d Fttot (at lluinbay). Lieut. G. I). J. llaitt to Ik; 
enpt. l)y piirch., v. Graham prom.; Ens. T. Grii- 
vatt to lx;lieut. hypuTch.,v.URitt ; and M. R. H.C. 
Klwes to be ens. 6y purch., v. Gravatt (all 7 June 
»J). 

;«)//! FiMtt (ill N. S. Wales). A, (?. Morris to be 
cns. by purch., v. Stewart app. to (list F. (24 May 
.31). 

4<i/A Fvt4 (at IlonilMiy). Ens. T. N. Powell to 
lie lieut. by purch., y. Low who retires ; and J. F. 
Elton to be ens. by purch., v. Powell (both 31 
May 31). 

4MA Fofjt (at Madras). Capt. T. Thompson to 
bcinaior by purch., v. Nairn, who retires; Lieut, 
Jas. Taylor to be capt. by purch., v. Thompson ; 
Ens. Vv. T. nrcmiicr. to be lieut. by purai.. v. 
Taylor ; and Francis Lucas to be ens. by purch., v. 
Ureinner (all;:] June.'ll). 

43/A Foot (at Madras). Capt. Jas. Ifnlxirtsoii. 
from h.p., to becEpt., v. Campbell who retires 
(24 May .31). 

49en Foot (in Bengal). Maj. H. Croasdailc, from 
h.p. unattached, to be major, v. Oimmid app. to 
3hth F. (7 Junc.31). 

65/A Foot (at Madras). Ens. G. A. Robertson to 
be lieut., v. Trydell dec. ; and H. liayly. to be 
ens., V. Robertson (both 31 May 31). 

57/A Font (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. ), W. Done- 
lan to be capt., v. lafgundet^ (2!) Oct. 3U)-; Ens. 
T. Aubiii to bo Ueut., v. Doiielun (2!) tlo.) ; 11. M . 
buiyth tube ens., v. Aubln (7 June 31). 
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setth Foot (in Ceylon). 2d-Lieut R. E. Wilmot 
Hcfftdn. from Ciwlon Ilegt., to be euk, v. Mac-, 
kenzie ap|k to 68to F. (7iune ^1). 

72il Foot' (et Cajw of Good Hop«)« Capt John 
Watts, ftom h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. D. 
MacLenn, who each., rec. dif. <14 June 31) : Lieut. 
W. U. Robinson to be crat. by puich., v. Watts 
who retires ; Ens. C. W. M. Payne to be lieut. by 
nurch., V. Robinson ; and Alfred Harris to be ens. 
by purch., v. Payne (all 21 June). 

ysth Foot (at Cape of Gtxxl Hope). Ens. J. H. 
ArmstronK to be lieut. by purcti., v. Freebairn 
who retires ; and C. Stretton to be ens. by purch., 
V. Armstrong (both 31 May 31) : John Rainer to be 
ens. by purch., v. Coulson app. to 1st or Gr. Foot 
Gui (14' June) ; C. H. Kennedy to be ens. by purch., 
V. Strettcm, whose app. has not taken place (21 
June);, 

Cejfion Rifie Regt, R. Newnham to be 2d-lieut. 
by purch., v. Horton app. toSitth F. (14Junc:il). 

Rrevef.— Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Dames,G.C.B., 
to have rank of general, In East-Indies only (7 
June 31). 

(/nattoe/fA/.— Capt. G. Graham, from 2d F., to 
liemaj.of Inf. by purch. (7 Junc.'fl).— llrev. Maj. 
11. Smith, from. Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be major 
(21 June .31). 

The 89th Rcgt. of Foot has returned from India. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 95^ Leda* Robb, from Cape of Good 
Hope, 7 th March: off Dover. — 2d. Abei Tasman, 
Raas. from Batavia; oiT Falmouth .->-27. Wet- 
Hngton, Evans, from Madras 2d Feb. ; at Fal- 
mouth.-^B. Royal George, Embleton, from Mau- 
riUua 9th Feb., and Cape 4th March ; off Ply- 
inouth.->28. Ijody Kennnwtig, Moncrietr, from 

Bengal 7th Jan. ; off Plymouth 28. Wave, Lister, 

from Van Diemen’s Land 3d Jan. ; oil* Pemsance — 
2(1. H.C.S. Astell, I.iawrcncc, from China .‘MHh 
Dee.: offPensance. — 28. Caroline, Fewson, from 
Bombay 10th Jan.; off Penzance.— 21). A^uila, 
Taylor, from Cape of Good Hope 14th March; oil* 
Scilly.— 30. Frotector, Waugh, rmm Bengal 2.5th 
Jan. t off Portland.-^!. Helena Christena, Mar- 
tens, Dorn Batavia 10th Feb.; off Plymouth 

June 1. Beatrice, Smith, from Mauritius ; at 
Liverpool.—^ l7/p»«e«. Bully, from MaurPius; 
off Penzance. — 3. Falcon, Cobb, ftom Mauritius 
2d March ; off Penzance.— 3. Arethusa, Skerr (late 
Johnson), flrom Singapore 12th Jan. ; off Pen- 
zance.— 5. Spartan, Lumsden, from Manilla: mt 
Liveipool.— ^ Thames, Warming, from Umigai 

I. 3th Dec., and Cane 4th March : at Gravesend. — 

(>. MatHta, Coinin, from Mauritius 2nt.h Feb. : 
at Gravaend.— S. Mermaid, Henniker, from Mau- 
rititu Ist Feb. (with the scDn'y on board) ; at 
Deal.— d. Rostyn Castle, Fergu^, from Mau- 
ritius 23d Feb.; off Dover 0. City of EdinlMrgh, 

Clendon, from New Zealand 0th Dec. : at Deal.— 
7. Londen, Huntley, from Bengal ; at Liverpool. 
—7* Glenalvon, Rickaby, from Mauritius ; off 
Falmouth. — *J. Patience, Matthews, from Cape of 
Good Hope; at Gravesend. — 8. Mai-garctha, 
Bourchard, from Sourabaya 31st Jan. ; at Cowes*. 
—8. »imn, Halliday, from Bengal goth Jan., .md 
Cape 29th March ; off Falmouth.— D. Janvn Sib- 
haldf Cole, from Beiwal 24th Jan., and Masulipa- 
tairt, 1st Feb. ; at Deal — 9. Sir Edward Paget, 
BouTChier, from Bombay SJWh Jan., and cfape 
28th Marcel et Deal.-9. Liuly Feversham, Eller- 
by, 24th Jan.. AUpeo 7th Feb., and 

Cape 1^ Mmh ; at Deal.— 9. Marquis of Hast- 
ings. Short, ftom Bengal 25th Jan. ; at Deal 

II. WiuMngton, Salisbury, from China 2«th 
Feb., off Portsmouth (for Hamburgh). — ll. 
eiosa, MolUns, from Bombay 10th Feb., and 
Ca|)e 10th April ; at Portsmouth (for Hamburgh). 
—11. JVramtfs, Higgle, from Singapore f2th 
.fan. ; atDcal.— 12; Sesosiris, Yates, from Singapore 
loth .Ian. : at DeaL— 12. Horatio, Sparks, from 
Mauritius; at Gravesend — 12. Fattoden, Mould, 
from Maoritius; off Margate.— 12. GreeniK-k, 
Hunter# from Batavia and Cape: .at Cowes.— 
13. M^tS. Marais Camden, Larkiifs, from 

'‘ Feb. j at Gravesend.— 13. Huddersfield, 
" frtm Bombay 0th Feb.; at Liver- 
Ffhdlay, horn Bombay 8th Feb., 
Aptil; at Cravcscml.- 10. Tri- 
j,.firofkvBonibay 5th Feb., and Cape, 
r^:off . Marifi^tc.— 10; Britannia, Ferris, 



from Mauritiut 4tb March l ■ off -llastiiigs,r>^16.. . 
Abberton, PercWal, from Bombay 6tb Jw., Cey« 
Ion 4th Febi, and Cm 7tb April : off BrMhtoA.— . 
19. Jupiter, Weldy, from Mauritius 25th Jan., and 
Barbodoesi at (^vesend.— 21. Oa/cwlta, Bomen, 
from Bengal 30th jan. ; at Cowes.— 23. Coroman- 
del, Boyes, from Bengal 1st Feb., and Madras 19th 
ditto: at Deal.— 23. SenoMa, Owen, from Bengal 
0th Feb., Madras 2Gth ditto, and Cape Itith 
April : off Hastings.— 23. Henry Porcher, Red- 
man, from Bengal. 3d Feb.; off Portsmouth.— 
24. Royal Saxim, Petrie, from Bengal 10th Feh. 
and (.'ape IHth April ; off Dover.— 24. Stakesby, 
Johnson, from neng.iVlst Feb.; at Deal.— 20. Sir 
Joseph Ranks, Fraser, from Ceylon Gth Jan., Mau- 
ritius 2d Feb., and (’ape 9th April ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

May 2.3. Relhavnn, Campliell, for Bengal ; 
from Greenock.— 24. V'esrter, Brown, for Bomliay: 
from Deal. — 27.Seppings, Freeman, for Mauritius 
and Ceylon: from Portsmouth.— 27. H. C. Ch..S.‘ 
HtKtghle.!/, Reeves, for N. .S. Wales (with convicts) 
and China ; from Deal. — 30. Udellium, ^Vardlc, 
for (‘.ape ; from Deal. — .31. Minerva, Metcalfe, 
for Bombay; from Livcr^iool. — Jfo/e I. Albion, 
McLc(xl, for Madeira and Bengal; from LivcnuMil. 
—1. Dorothy, G.aniock, forBf»mb.ay; from f.ivcr- 
— 1. Stirling Castle, Fraser, for N. S. Waltw; 
from Greenock. — 2. William GlenAndertsm, .Smith, 
for V.D. Land (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth, 
—4. H. C. Ch. S. Coldstream, Hall, for China, 
Halifax, and Quebec ; from Dml.— 4. H. ('. (’h. S.. 
Mangles, Carr, for China, Halifax, ami Quebec; 
from Deal.— J. r»rd William Bentinrk, Hntdiin- 
son, for Madtasand Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 
5. Lotus, Susimerson, fur V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales; from Deal.— 0. ll.C.S. Thonuts Grenville, 
Shea, for Bengal ; from Deal (22d Plymouth).—®; 
Cordelia, H em'or, for Bengal ; from J.iverpool. — 
J:t. John Woedhall, Thompson, for V.D. Land; 
from Liverpool.— 13. Olive Rraneh, Anderson, for 
Cape of Good Hope ; from Deal. — 13. Mirrley, 
Douglas, for Ceylon and Madras ; from Deal.— 13. 
H.C.C'h.S. Duke of Ructiletisch, Henning, for Ma- 
<ira8 and Bengal ; from 13. Mary, .lameson, 

forV. D. Lawd (with convicts); from Deal.— 15. 
Oilentta, W'sitsoii, for Bengal, from Liveroool.— 
19. H.C.Ch.S. Ijnrkins, Camjpbell, for V.D. Land 
(with convicts) and China ; from Deal.— 20. Lady 
Flora, Ford, for Madras ; from Portsmouth.— 20. 
Lord Amherst, 11 irks, for Bombay; from Ports- 
mouth.— 20. LisUm Paeket, Wilson, for Cape ; 
from Liver|>onl. — 21. Welwm-, Paul, for Mauri- 
tius; from Deal.— 22. Stduna, Robinson, for 
China; from Liverpool. — 2.3. Istdy M‘Naghteni 
Faith, for Ma«lras; from Deal.— 24. Cnperntrus, 
May, for Madras and Bengal; from Deal.— 25. 
Andromache, Laws, for Bengal : from Portsmouth. 
— 2.>. KernueU, Fawckner, for Cape; from Deal.— - 
28. Sttphia, Thornhill, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Deal. 

passKKosn.s from ini>xa. 

P^r Caroline, from Bombay : T. C. Fraser, Esq. 9 
W. Drton, Esq.: R. Jeffery, Esq. ; Mr. John Caw. 

Pit Wellington, from Madras : Mrs. CoL We-, 
thcrall; Mrs. Woodcock; Mrs. Campbell; MrS. 
Henry; Lieut. (Jol. Wetherall, H.M. 1st Royals; 
C. M. VVnotlcock, Esq.; A. D. (Jaxfmbell, Esti. ; 
Lieut. Col. Henry; Geoi. Mcikle, Esq.; Major 
Macduugall, H.M. 48th regt.; Major James; 
Capt. Cuote, H.M. 1st Royal regt. ; Capt. Thuil- 
Icr; Capt. (Joningham; Lieut. Mackenzie, Ist 
Royal regt. ; Lieut. Hill, ditto ; Lieut. Mavne, 
ditto; A. Wood, Esq. ; John Bilderbeck, Esq^t 
Misses Bell, Cadell, Drury, 2 Tomkins, and 2 Wal- 
ker; Masters Wright, Bird, Allen, 2 Woodcock, 
and Bushby; 37 of the band of H.M. 1st Royal regt. 

l*cr H. C. S. Castle Huntlef/, from (7hina : Jas. 
Brooke, Esq. ; Lieut. B. Azhley, Madras artillery. 

Per Roslyn Outle, from M.auritius : Capt. E« 11. 
Cliffc, country service; Capt. Powell, Bengal 
army; Mrs. Powell; Lieut. Stevenson, Bengal 
army. 

Per James Sibbald, from Bengal t Mrs. Asho and 
chilli; Mm. Dnmi monel and ^ild; Mrs. Peach;. 
Mrs. Dalzell and five children ; Mrs. hfac Dougatl ; 
Col. John Tniscott, 15th Bengal N.l. ; Limit. Cid. 
F. Walker, Bengal N.L: J, C. Tod* Esq.*- 
Madras civil service; Capt. B. Ashe, (i2a r^t. ; 
Capt, Peach, H.M. service ; Capt. Mac Dougall, 
21st liengitl N.l. ; Lieut. P. Grant, 57th regt., in 
charge of invalUlK; I.ieut. Jas. Oldfield, 4th Ilcn- 
gitlN.I.; Wm. Hamilton, Esq., aiedlcal dOpart-' 
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inenti Master T. Anderson ; two fetn^sertrnnts ; 
<jU invidldB H.C. service; Swomen and children. 

Per PrvtBetw, fromBeml: Mrs. CoL SlmnKm 
and three children ; Mrs. CoL McCoomhe andf five 
children; Mrs. Colin Campbell and three chll- 
itren’t Colonel Simpson; Major James; Lieut. 
Wilson; Lieut. Jenkins; Ens. Barry; 20 children; 
also a detachment of H.M. 14th regt. 

Per Sir Kdwurd Paffet, from Bombay : Lady 
Ilcckwlth; Lady Prltzler; Lady Dewar; Mrs. 
Ofjllvic; Mrs. Roome; Mrs. Ward; Mrs. Lukin ; 
Mrs. Muller ; Sir Theophllus Prltzler, K.C.B. ; 
Colonel Ogilvie; Colonel Roome; Mi^of Barn- 
well ; Capt. Wilson, mil. sec. to the late Sir T. S. 
Beckwith; Capt. Meldrun, Queen’s Royals; Capt. 
Muller, Royals; Mr. Hodson, civil service; Lieut, 
lieahen, Indian navy ; 0 servants ; 04 invalids ; 1 
womans 2 children* 

Per Lady Feoerahnm, from Bombay : Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald; Mrs. Spiller; Mrs. Cox; Mrs. Ottey; 
Mrs. Maxon ; Mi^. Gen. Fitzgerald ; Major Sykes ; 
Major Kelso; Capt. Spiller; Capt. Maxon; Dr. 
Wilson ; Dr. Blest and Mrs. Blest ; Dr. Lawrence ; 
T. F. Ranken, Esq. 

Per H.C.S. \farqueM Camdent from China, &c. : 
(\ M. Ilaumhaux, Esq., Dutch civil service, from 
Batavia; Mr. R. W. Hawkes, late midshipman of 
the General Kyd, from St. Helena ; 4 discharged 
soldiers. 

Per Preeiosat from Bombay ; €3r. Palmer. 

Per City of Kditdiurgh, from New Zealand ; Mr. 
James King.— From Rio: Mr. Alex. Lachlan, 
R.N., surgeon. 

Per Siunn, from Bengal: Mrs. Turner; Mrs. 
Matthews: Major Turner, H.M. 14th regt. ; Ur. 
MacAndrews, ditto; Lieut. Watson, ditto ; Lieut. 
Thorp, ditto: Miss E. Rodgers; Miss S. Anslie; 
Master Turner; 1 female servant ; 93 men H.M. 
14th regt.; 4 soldiers' wives; 9 children. — (Colin 
l.imlsay. Esq., Bengal civil service, and CapU 
Blair, II.M. T^A Foot, were landed at the Cape. — 
Mrs. Lindsay died at sea.) 

Per Jean, from Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don ; Mr. Hawker. 

Per Abiterton, from Bombay: Mrs. Deck and 
four children ; Mrs. Sparrow and one child ; Lieut. 
Holmes, 12th Bombay N.T. ; Lieut. Liddle, 1st 
l,.C.; Lieut. McHallle, 2l8t N.I.; Lieut. Mac 
Leod, H.M. 7ttth regt. — From Ceylon : Col. Cole- 
bnrnke and 1. II. Cameron, EIsq., H.M. commis- 
sioners; John Gregory, Ksq., secretary to lire 
commission ; Mrs. Colebrooke ; Mrs. Truman and 
two children; Mrs. Wynn and three chiidren ; Col. 
Truman, 17th Madnis N.I. ; Mr. Jas. Smyth, 
merchant ; Capt. Anderson, Ceylon Rifles ; Lieut. 
Kiugsby, ditto.— From Caiinaiiorc : Mrs. Cuth- 
Ixvt; Ur. Steward, assist, surg. H.M. service; 7 
servants: 5 invalids. — From the Cape: Mr. Cary. 

Per Triumph, from Bombay and Cape : .Sir Ri- 
chard Ottley, chief justice of Ceylon; Mrs. Mor- 
gan; Mrs. llawkins; Miss Morgan: Major Doug- 
las, R.A. : Wm. Harrison, Esq. ; Rolwrt Thomp- 
son, Esq. ; Lieut. Col. Kirkwood, H. M. 4()th 
Ftx>t: M^or Arden, Bombay N.I.; Capt. Richard- 
son, H;M. 4()th regt.; Ens. Keane, (litto; Capt. 
Beavan, H.M. .’>4th regt. ; Mr. Sheflield, civil ser- 
vice do men, fl women, and 13 children, all of 
H.M. 40th regt. — [Mrs. Keith, Lieut. Col. Ed- 
wards, and one servant, were left at the Caiie. — 
Maj. Hawkins died at sea.) 

Per OiTontandel, from Bengal: Mrs. Maj. Law- 
rence, 2 Missus Lawrence, and Master Lawrence; 
Mrs. Longueville Clarke, and 2 Masters Clarke; 
Mrs. C'apt. Williamson, ;; Misses Williamson, and 
Master Williamson ; Mrs. Capt. Fleming, Miss 
Fleming, and 2 Masters Fleming; Alex. Ogilvie, 
Esq., senior member of the medical boiard ; 
Capt. Williamson, Bengal Infantry; Capt. Wil- 
kins, ditto; Cape- Murray, ditto: Lieut. Cath- 
rart, ditto; Ens. Dewar, ditto; J. Alllngham, 
Esq., assist, surg. ; Masters Duflln, Euston, and 
:i I.uinsdain; (1 servants; 1 child. — From Madras: 
Mrs. MacLeanand2 Misses MacLean ; Lieut. Col. 
Buwon. Madras infantry; Lieut. Hitchens; Mr. 
Maule, assist, surgeon.— (Mr. Lockhart died at 
sea.) 

Per JSenobia, from Bengal and Madras : Mrs. Col. 
Harris and two children ; Mrs. Vansaumernu and 
one child; MA. Wahab; Hon. James T^lor; 
Capt. Pearce and Dr. Casliu, both of H.M. 89 Regt.; 
Li^ts. Pigott, Coke, and Campliell, all of II. M. 
45t1i Regt. ; Lieut. May, H. M. 41st Regt. ; Lieut. 
MacLcan and Cornet Pettigrew, Madras establish- 
ment. 

Per Royal Sftron, from Bengal: Mrs. Money; 
Mrs. HUI ; Mrs. JJbtis ; Mrs. Dcarc; Mrs. Pittur ; 


Mrs. Brown; Mr. James Money; Mr. HUlt Mr. 
Pittar; Mr.Tcmibi; Mr. J.S. HUlt Cant. Davis; 
MIm Deare; Miss Davis; Miss Bami^; Maatos 
Wood,' Deare, and PttUr.-^From the Cape i Mrs. 
Major Hawkins ; * Master Doran ; ten servants.— 
(F. Nepean, Esq., Capt. Hutchinson, and Capt. 
Dwyer were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Henry Porcher, from Bengal : Capt. Gore, 
commanding detachment; Lleuts. Otter and J. 
FInnis; Ensigns Proud and Hamilton; seventy- 
eight troops. 

Expected. 

Per Colombia, from Bengal (for Liverpool). Mis. 
Crawford; Major and Mrs. Broadbent; Miss Gra- 
ham ; Lieut, (fol. Dunn, fi3d N. 1. ; Dr. Dickson, 
l^rcsldcnt Medical BoaM; Capt. O'Nlel, H. M. 
44th Re^. : Capt. M'Manners, H. M. 16th Regt. t 
P. Collie, E^q.; J. R. Marshman, Esq.; Mr. Wil- 
liams ; Master Marshman ; Lieut. Danid, H. M. 
49th Regt. 

Per Maitland, from Bengal : Mrs. Bums ; Mrs. 
I^ckinglon ; Miss A. B. Burns ; Capt. J. G. Burns, 
2d Regt. N. I. ; Capt. E. Morshead, 65th N; 1. ; 
Lieut. J. Frederick, 67th N. 1 ; Lieut. H. C. Tal- 
bot, 61st N. I. ; Mr. Lockington ; eight children. 

Per Lttrd Hnnyerford, from Bengal : Mrs.Grant ; 
Mrs. Lockett and two children; Mrs. Dunkinond 
child; Mrs. W. Palmer and two children; Mrs. 
Chas. Russell and five children: Mrs. LoivIb and 
child; D. Hill, Esq., M. C. S.; Henry Newnham 
and John Lowis, E.s(|., B. C. S. ; Capt. L’Estrange, 
H. M. 31st, in charge of Invalids; Capt. Low; 
liicut. Burrough ; Btizett Colvin, Esq. ; two Misses 
Uushby; two Misses Armstrong; Miss Cunniug- 
ham ; Masters Maegregor and Reid ; two Masters 
Vil)art ; twenty-nine invalids ; three women and 
seven children. 

Per Orontes, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Ashton attd two children; Mrs. Stevens; Mrs. 
Rickards; Miss HaU; Colonel and Mrs. Wahab, 
ami three children; Lieut. Col. Milne; Master 
Macaulay ; Capt. Ebbart, 11. M. 45th Regt. ( Capt. 
IMggott, H. 2Gth Rert. ; Capt. Calder, H. M. 
26th Regt.; Lieut. Whistler, Artillery; Lieut. 
Moore, Artillery; Lieut. White, and I.ieut. Camp- 
bell, H. M. HUth Regt. : Lieut. Bedford, H. M. 
Royal Regt. ; J. Chambers, Esq. ; Mr. Lawrie ; 
thirty-one men, five womm, and eight children, of 
II. M. 89th Regt.— (To land at me Cape : Mrs. 
.Sparks; M;\)or Cotton, H.M. 41st Regt.; Capt. 
Bird ; I Jeut. Whistler, 6th Cavalry.) 

Per Jjody Enat, from Bengal : Gen. Sir Jamer 
Nicholls; Lady Nicholto and Miss Nkdiolls; Mrs. 
Saunders, lady of G. Saunders, Esq., Civil Service; 
LieuL-CoI. and Mrs. Biggs, H. C. Artillery ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Owen, Civil Service; Mrs. Cullen t Miss 
Mdcmorine ; Capt. Johnson, H. M. 14th Regt. ; 
Capt. Rouband, H. C. Navy; the Rev. Mr. Crau- 
fonl ; Ens. Spe^, 11. M. 14th Regt. ; Master and 
Miss Ricketts; Master and Miss Biggs; two Mlssee 
and Master Owen ; Master and Miss Ranald ; Miss 
Brottrldgc and Master De Courcy. 

Per Heptane, from Madras : Mrs. Col. Prasnn $ - 
Col. MacLeod ; Dr. and Mrs. Stirling ; Capt. Mur- 
ray ; twelve officers and troops of H. M.69th Regt. 


PASSENGKRS TO IFDIA. 

Per H. C. S. Thomae Grenville, for Bengal : Mrs. 
Donnithome, proreeiling to her husband; Mft. 
Col. Swinhoe; Mrs. A. C. Floyer; Mrs. J. C. C. 
.Sutherland; Mrs. Lieut. Jamieson; Misses P. 
Doimithorne, M. Donnithome, E. Donnithome, 
Turner, Morris, Graham, Stockwell, Skinner, Ha- 
milton, Philips, and Thompson, all returning; A. 
C. Flayer, Esq., Civil .Service; S. M. Dciuldcrson, 
ditto ; LiGUt.-Co1. Swinhoe, returning, in charge 
of tvoo)>s ; Capt. E. Garstiu, ditto, ditto ; A. Col- 
vin, Ksq., returning ; Lieut. J. W. A. Jamieson, 
returning to his diity ; Mr. A. Saunders, cadet ; 
Mr. D. Macdonald, free mariner ; Mr. John Han- 
nah, to reside ; six servants ; two lascars. 

Per U. C. Ch, S. Duke of Buadeugh, for Madras 
and Bengal : J. C. MottLh, Esq., and lady ; Master 
Morris; two Misses Moore; Capt. Geo. Sandys 
and lady ; Miss Short ; Rev. Geo. Ward and Mrs, 
Ward; Rev. John Hands and lady: three Miasca 
Hands; Miss Sherriden; two Masters Hands: 
Mrs. Austin: Rev. W. S. Maclcay and Mrs. 
Mackay : Rev. W. Byers; Dr. James RobCTtspn;^ 
Mr. U. Poole; Mr. Quin; Mr. Alex. Rems five’ 
servants. • • 

rvr Stbling Caetle, for N. S. Woles (from Green- 
ock): Rev. J. D. Lang, minister of the Scots 
Churcli in .Sydney; two Presbyterian nilnbtera 



onlainpd tonmrsUittciit in the colony; three Pro- 
fophnintended for anew college to be erected at 
Sydney i am About forty reipectable mechanics 
wiA tnelr families* condstlng of Jobiers* inaeonst 
aM otlmredui^ for the bundli& of the college. 

^ 0 r ^enNAeXr, tot Madras aiut 

Bengal : the Hon. Frederic John Shore. Civil Ser- 
vice. and lady | Capt. Howard, Bengal army, and 
lady; Mrs. Vnulkner ; Miss Hawtray; Capl. Olo- 
ver, Madras army: Capt. Wallis, ditto; Capu 
Phll^, Bengal army : Mr. Innes t Mr. Grant ; 
Mr. West; three servants. 

Psrltfdy VU»ra, for Mad/asand Bmgals Mrs. 
CUurlUont Mrs. Curtis; Mrs. Hamilton; Mrs. 
Mott and two children; Mrs. Henderson; Mrs. 
Manley; Mrs. Betts and two daughters; Mrs. 
Ooodall I 6 . M. Ogilvy. Esq.. Civil .«%rvice; J. C. 
Scott, Esq., ditto: Capt. Fraser, Bengal C-avalry ; 
Lieut, MUncr, ditto: Capt. Mott. H. M. S.; Lieut. 
M*L^, Madras Infantry : Lieut. Curtis, Bengal 
do. ; Lieut. Watson, do. do.; Dr. Hamilton; Ur. 
Thomson } SurgeiNiB Henderson, Manly, and Drc- 
ver I Coriict Wlimer, 16th Lancers : Rns. Sewell ; 
Ens.IUdney ; Chas. Gosdall, Esq. ; H. Alson, Esq. ; 
Mrs. Wallace ; Rev. Messrs. Muller and Kruckcr- 
r ; Mr. and Mrs. Davis ; four male and six fc- 


Home Intelligence, ^ IJclt, 

14l Af ^iiiiUsh AmbasaaMoFs, at Parisl <!«pt. 
Archibald Oouglaa, of the Madras army, to Emma 
Moneyfi cldldirmaiglfter of the late Hon. M. T. 
Hairria« oT^ Ma^ dvll service. 

Id. At TWiilty Church, Mary-le-boner Chas. 
BoileAu ElUott, Esq., of the Bengal civil services 


and of Queen's Colme, Cambridge, to Emily Ger- 
trude, daiiehter of the late John Dougaii, Esq., 
one of his Majesty's special coniniissioners in Jho 


West-Indies. 

20. At Lymington, Lieut. Col. Hughes, of the 
Bombiw army, to Elisa Luther, youngest daughter 
of J. Taylor. Esq., M.D., late physician to hi» 


present Majesty. 

LriCe///. At Bath. Capt. Kills, 

Dragotnis. elilest son of the late (!ok)iiel 
25th L. Drags., to Kliaa Georgiana, eltlest daugh- 
ter of Col. J. L. Uicliardsoti, of the Uoigal ser- 
vice. 


bery 

male 


Per Vitionft for Bombay : Sir Herbert Compton 
and famiW; Midor and Mrs. WtKxl; two Misses 
Wood: Mr. and Mrs. Edmonds; Mr. and Mrs. 
'i'ownsend t two Misses Bolton ; Dr. and Mrs. Fox ; 
Capt. B. Kay; Mrs. Pennefather and sister; Mrs. 
and Missea Keaye; Mr. and Mrs. Kitcrie; Mr. 
Elwii; Mr. Helton: Mr. Weymas; Mr. cVIlrien. 

PerMmiey, for Ceylon and Madras: Sir 11. Wil- 
mot Horton, new Gttvemor of C ’ey Ion ; Lmly Hor- 
ton I Mr. and Mrs. Suffnell ; Mrs. Walker and two 
daughters; Cmt. and Mrs. Knott: Dr. and Mrs. 
GibMNi; Mr.f{}rbe 8 : Mr. Wood. 

Jbr Jndtomaette, for Baigal : M isses Harrington, 
Sethwidc, Swinton, two M*Duhas, and Smith; 
Mia. Harvey: Miss Cox; Mr. and Mrs. Kills; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence; two Mr. Wright; Mr. 
ItofaliiBon; Mr. Lyall; Mr. Ford; Miss White; 
Blir. Cox. 

HrRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIUTUa* 

Mae SM. The wife of Cant, t Thomas Blair, of the 
Hon. E*I. Company’s serviccy of a daughter. 

31. At Edinlmrgh, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Bowes, 4th regU Madras arfny. of a daughter. 

June 2. The lady of C>pt. U. U. Newall, East- 
India service, of a sou. 

4. In Mamret Street, Cavendish Stiuarc, the 
lady of the Rev. Dr. Roy, senior chaplain Madras 
presidency, of a son. 

At ifamperdown, Ross-shirc, the lady of A. 
Duncan, Esq., Bombay medical establishment, of 
aaon. 

B. At his house, .in Uryaiutone S({uarc, Uic wife 
of Joseph Hume, Fsti., M.l*.. of a sim. 

15. At Montroae, the lady of D. B. Wardlaw, 
Eaq., Bengal medical establishment , of a son. 

ift. At IJttle Maplested, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Burkitt, A.M., chaplain on the Bengal 
ostidilisbment, of ason. < 

MAKKIAOKS. 

JlnnelL, AX St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
C»»t. D. Doir, 37th regt. Madras N.I.. to^za- 
youngest daughter of the late Wro. 

2 , Xt St George's, Bloomsbury, Mr. John Wat- 
son, of the non. E. I. Coimmy’s service, to Elea- 
nor, aecood daughter of 'Dios. Squires, Esq., of 
Henrietta Street. lAindon. 

8 . At Cheltenham, f.’apt. M. Carmichael Smyth, 
of the Madraa light cavdry, to Marianne Hem'', 
daughter of the late Alderman Hutton, 

ft' At Giays, In the county of Essex, Thos. John 
Dy»» SetlM the Hon. 1. Company's service, 
tSb Aim, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
IngkiiU, Eiq., of Moeford Lodge, in the above 

At Bdltibn»h, Lieut. Thos. Hutton, of the 
— , to Mary Dundas, eldest daughter of 
,, advfl — 


of the 4th 



^ Kenneth M'Queen, Esq., sur- 

cstabUsbineiit,. to Mar; 
^the late Hugh BiOmtfather, 


Ffih, 1!). At sea, on board theSi/sen, on the pas- 
sage to the Cape, Mrs.l.imt 8 ay, wife of Colin Lind- 
say, Es(i., of the Bengal civil service. 

April 14. At sea, on Ijoanl the Vprnmus, on thrr 
passage home, Cajit. Jas. W. Guy, of the liMliuii 
Navy. 

Hi. At sea, on Ixinrci the James SihhaM, on the 
passage home, C.a|>t. Handle Jackson, Bengal ar- 
tillery, formerly aide-de camp to the Marquis of 
Hastings, and late commandant of artillery at 
Ilingolee, in the service of his Highness the Nixain. 

25. At sea, on the passage from Singaiiore, Capt . 
Johnston, of the ship Arethustt, 

Map 21. At Liverpool, on his arrival from In- 
dia, Dr. Will. Thomson, anativcof Abenieen, and 
of 11 . M. 13th light dragoons. 

25. At Reading, Bemshirc, Anne, widow of the 
deceased John Morison, Ksci., lute assistant sur- 
geon EasuJndin C'ompatiy’s sc'rvire. 

2il. Ill Albemarle .*9trcet, the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam, H^^of Northesk, Q.C.B., A(lmir.al of the 
Red, RjSr-AdmIrnI of England, Ac. This vene- 
rable Bn(illiHUtigui.dHd iiobiemnn was the last sur- 
viving adwiinll who, witli Lonis Nelson and (’ol- 
llngwontl, commanded in the cver-nicmorable vic- 
tory of 'mhflgar. 

31. At Rothsay, Lieut. Francis Hunter, g3d 
ri^t. Bengal N.L, sou of the Rev. Dr. Jas. Huntor, 
of .St. Anmew's. la 

June 4. In AlfreiVPlace, Capt. Isaac (]roldsalve 
n!di.*irdsnn, late of the Hon. (Vnnpnny's Indian 
Navy, agerl 71, leaving a widow wid six daughtes. 

6. In Wei beck Street, Uolart Fullerton, Es<|., 
late govenioT of Prince of Wales’s Island, Singa- 
)N)rc, and Malacc-i. 

— At sea, on Ixiard the Ctnrnmumlel, on the pas- 
sage from Mailras, Mr.Lixkhart, assistant surgeoti. 

7 . At (Tamlx^rwell, Mr. G . Juliiistoii, laic of the 
India Board. 

— The infant son of Capt. D. R. Newall, Easi- 
India service. 

!>. At his residence, Black wall, Roliert Frost, 
Esq., of the Kast-lndia Coni|)aiiy's home establJsh- 
incTit, aged 42. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. Gibb, minister of 
.St. Andrew’s Church, and professor of Oriental 
languages, university of Glasgow. 

— At his house in' Berkeley .Scpiare, in hi^ 71nt 
year, Mr Jolin Edward Hariiigtoii, Hart. 

Id. Charlotte .Iniietta, wife of Capt. 1). R. Ne- 
wall, East-lndia service. 

— At KltH'/f'wo, near PuUusk, Field Marshall 
Count Diebitrh .Sabaikmiski, coinmaiuler-ln-chief 
of the Russian army. 

11. At Clifton, I.ieut. Col. Hemiessy, late of fhe 
Hon. K. 1. Couipany’s service, ageil (O). 

Iti. At Woodend, Hampshire, Admiral Sir John 
Knight, K.C.B., agedlM. 

1». At Yoke’s CViurt, Kent, George, Viscount 
Toriington, Vke-Adiniral of the White, in liis 
64th year. 

lit. Sir Murray Maxwell, II. N. He liatl been re- 
cently appointed to the government of New Bruns- 
wick. 

21. At Chelteiiliain, John Win. Paxton, Esq., 
of the lion. E. 1. Company’s civil service on the 
Bengal establishment^ aged 31. » 

Lately. At Lima, James Goldie, Esq., merchant, 
formerly of Calcutta. 

— Capt. Woodfall, sent out by the African So- 
ciety to penetrate into theintcrior of Africa by way 
of Abyssiiilii. Heonly reochad Kourdefan, where 
he fell sick and perished. 

— At sea, on board the TrfmujJi, on the pas- 
sage from Bombay, Major Hawkins. 



1831.1 PRICES OP JpUROPEAN GOODS IN TftE EAST. l/U 

N.B. Th0 letter* P.dt denott priiiw eott, or manH/tteturere* prices j A» advance fper eeritJ sn the same; 
D. discount ^per vent*) on tlte same^-^-^The ha^r ntaund is equal to H2!b, 2 oz. 2drs., and Wd bdtar 
maundsequtil to 110 factory maunds* Goods sold by Stuliupees B. mds* fsroduce btoftper cent* more 
than when sold by Ct.Rupees F, mtis*~~*Tho Madras (Jandy is equal to MXIflIi. TPto Surat Candy Is equal 
to 746i T/i 0 Pecul is equal to i33i The Corgo is 20 jHeees. 


CALCUTTA, Dccumber 18^ 


11S.A. Its. A.' Rf.A. Rf.A. 

Anchors Sa.n6. cwt. 15 0 2U 0 | Iron* Swedish, iq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 6 4 @ (t » 

Dottles lOU 9 0 —11 o; flat do. 6 4 — 0 fl 

equals D. md. 0 7 *- U U i' Knglkh, sq. ..do. 2 12 — 2 14 

Copper Sheathing* 1 0-40 ..K.md. 3li 0—39 0 { flat do. 2 12 — 2 14 

— do. ' Dolt do. 9 12 — 2 14 

Thick sheets do. .10 fl — ; Sheet do. 4 fi — 

OUl do. 37 0 — 37 « 1 Nalls cwt. 10 0 — 13 0 

Bolt do. 39 4 ~ .19 12 ' Hoops F.md. 3 0 — — 

Slab do. — I Kentledge cwt. 10 — 14 

— Nails* assort. do. .Ki u — :t7 !:I.«ad, Pig F.md. 5 12 — 3 13 

Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 41 0—41 4." Sheet do. 6 0 — 

Russia Sa.Hs. do. — jiMillincry 15 D. — 20 P. 

C'opperas do. 2 0 — 30 Shot* |}atent bag 2 12 — 3 0 

Cottons* chintz 15 A, —45 A.'iSpcltcr Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 11 — 5 12 

Muslins* assort. 10 D. — .10 1). j.Statioiiery P. C. — 5 D 

— Twist* Mule* 20-50 ... .Mor. 0 (»1 — 0 7? iSteel* F.nglish CCRs. F. md. 8 ft — 9 0 

— — 00-120 do. 0 (i — « oi ! .Swetfish do. 13 8 — 13 12 

Cutlery P. C. — 5 A. iTln Plates 8a.Rs. box 19 0 — 20 0 

iilassand Earthenware P. (.’. — 10 A. Wradlcns, Broad cloth* flne P. C. — 5 II. 

Hardware P. (?. — 5 I>. coarse - 15 A. —20 A. 

Hosiery 30 D. — 35 1>. | Flaiirel 5 A. — 10 A. 


hi A D 11 A S, December 1 , 1 8.S0. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 10 18 ; Iron Hoops 

('opper* .Sheathing candy 325 — a.'iO Nails 

(.’akes do. 280 .j— 300 . Lead* Pig 

OUl do. none ! Sheet 

Nails, assort dcN 210 — 220 , Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz / P. C. ^shot* patent 

— Muslins and Ginghams P.C. — 10 A. Spelter 

— Longcloth 15 A. — 25 A. Stationery 

•<7uttery P.C. — IQI). Steel* English 

Glass and Earthenware .... 20 A*— 25 A. Swetiish 

Hardware loD. — 15 D. Tin Plates 

lloslei^. 10 A.— 15 A. Woollens* Broadcloth* fine 

Iron* Swedish* sq candy 42 — 45 — coarse 

English sq do. 24 — 2^) i — Flannel 

— Flat and TOlt. .do. 24 — 20 !• 


Rs. ^ Rs. 

.candy 20 @ 30 

•Wlo. .10 ^ .15 

..do. 31 — 3S^ 

Unsateablet 


lOA. 

' 

15 A. 

-candy :k> 


32 

P.C. 


. 5D. 

.candy 60 


70 

..do. 140 


150 

...box 23 


25 

P.C. 

.... 

JOD. 

P.C. 

— 

10 D. 


P.C. 


BOMBAY, January lif), 1831. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 15 ^ 18 

Dottles* pint doz. } — 0 

Coals ton 27 — 

Copper* Sheathing* 18-24 . . . .cwt. (i9 — 

24-32 do. 70 — 

Thick sheets do. 71 — 

— Slab do. 87 — 0 

Nails do. 50-0 

Cottons* Chintz Jg 


• Lungcloths. . 
> Muulns .... 




— Other goods S 

Yarn, No. 4a ft li 

Cutlery. ■.*..... .. m.. ........ .. P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — — 

Hardware.. D. — — 

Hosiery— i hose only 20 A. — — 


Ijlrun* .Swedish, bar. .... .St. candy 57 ^ U 

i;—— English* do.. ..do. 34 — O 

(; Hoops cwt. 7—0 

l! Nails do. 15 ►•■SO 

!’ Plates do. 8} — 0 

I ; Rod Tor bolts St. candy 33—0 

tlo. for nails do. 40—0 

j Lead, Pig. cwt. 10| — 0 

Sheet. do. 04 — 0 

IMillinery no demand 

.Shot* patent cwt. 11 — 14 

.Spelter ..do. 9—0 

^Stationery ..... ....m...... ..... A. 0 

jSteel; Swedish tub 17 b 

;Tin Plates box 19—0 

JWoollens* Brood cloth* fine. no demand 

coone ditto 

Flannel R. 0 


CANTON, February 2, 1831. 


Bandannoea ........ 


. . .piece 

44 @ 

6 

. . . .do. 

5 — 

34 

. . . .do. 

24 — 

3 

....do. 

14 — 

2 

. . . .do. 

2 — 

24 

...pecul 30 — 

60 

do. 

2] — 

0 

. . . .do. 

31 — 

4 

. . . .do. 

4jt — 

5 


Camlets pee. 20—21 

Do. Dutch do. 30 — 32 

' Long Ella Dutch do. 7 — 71 

Tin pecul J5 — IO 4 

Tin Plates •^••..boi^ si — 12 


180 


PHccijof European Goods in piast, ^ 
SINGAPORE, Jftnunry o; 18SI. 




Dra. Dia. 

Anchors Iiccul 11 14 

Rottles mo 4 — — 

<!opiH;r Nails and Sheathing pccul 40 — 42 , 

t:ottoris,Madapollatns,25y(nby .I2in. pcs. SJ — nj 

linit. Irisn 25 3i> do. 2? -- .*) ; 

Longcloths 12 .... 3d do. none j 

ZZ ;i«to4o.... 34.;i6do. r. — 7 1 

— do...do. .... 3i»-4«do. 7 — 

; do...do. .... 44 do. 7 — 9! 

50 do. 9 — 105 

do. 9 — ■ 101 

■ ■ 60 do. 10 — 11 

Prints, 7-3* colours do. .1 — 34 

9-8 do. .1i — .'it 

— r Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. ij — 2 j 
Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 2 — 7 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. fmit. Battlck, dblc.. .corge 0 @ H 

do. do Pullicat do. 3 0 

Twist, 10 to 80 pccul.^) —8.5 

Hardware, assort overstot^k. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 54 — (i 

— — English do. 25 — — 

' Nails do. JO — — 

il^ead. Pig do. .5i — U 

I— Sheet ....................... .do. 54 ~~ G 

Jshot, patent ;.. .....Irag 3' ^ 31 

■Spelter pccul 5' — ' 53 

;!.Steel, Swedish do. 11—12 

I English do. — 

Woollom, I.ongRlls pcs. N.D. 

CaiTiblets • . IKt — 33 

I I.atlies* doth yd. l,i — IS 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, Jan. 20, 1831.— Our market since our 
last has been very quiet, the holid.*iys having for the 
last two days completely suspended all mercantile 
operations. European goods continue in a de- 
pressed state; scarcely any sales arc reportcnl in 
cotton piccc-gooils; and the sales In twist have 
been trying, and at former rates. Deer is held at 
our quotations, hut no transactions taking pl.*ice in 
it. Bottles in fair request at the insertetl curren- 
cy. Prices of most descriptions of British cupper 
have suiTcred a small decline ; the sales amount to 
about 2,300 maunds. Nothing has been done in 
iron. The only business done in lead, is a trifling 
sale of pig, at R8.5-12 per maund. Spelter remains 
dull. Block tin is nominally lower. 

Maiiras, Dec. 1, 1830.— There is very little doing 
in piece-goods at pre^t, and as almost every de- 
Kcriptioii of Europe produce is in second-hands, our 


quotations arc merely nominal. The stock of 
broad cloth is heavy. 

Domltay, Jan. 29, 18.31. — During the last week 
considerable sales of piece-goods Imve liccn eflbet- 
etl, principally consisting of long-cloths, grey and 
blcachetl madapollams, chintz, spotteil jnnidanics, 
and lenos, at prices varying according to quality. 
Wool lens are in no demand. 

Sinfirnpore, Jan. G, 1831. — A heavy stock of Iron 
in the market, and prices giving way. Paints 
iinsale.’ibloat 29 i>er cent, under prime cost. Earth- 
en, glass, ; and hardware, the mairket overstnek- 
cti. Wlii and spirits, ditto. Piece-gooda and 
woollens iii partial demand.. Cotton twist in de- 
mand. Spcltelr, 1M> demand. 

Canton, Jan. 17. 1831.— The large importation 
of plece-gnods chet'k an impn>vement iu price. 
Metals and all European products continue low. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Feb. 10, 18.31. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

I*rem. 31 0 Remittable 32 O Prem. 

Prem. i 0 01d.Fivopcict.Loan. . l 8 Prem. 

lh%m. 1. 0 Middle .5 per ct. Loan- ... 1 14 Prem. 

l*Tem. Par New ditto ditto u 8 Prem. 

'Bank Shares— Prem. 5,3(K) to 6,8(M). 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills IJ. 0 per cent. 

Dittoongovernmentandsalary bills 4 (i do. 
Interest on loans on dciiusit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 8 months* sight, — to buy Is. KkL to 
Is. lid. — to sell Is. lid. to 2s. per 8a. Rupee. 


; Madras, Feb. 1831. 
- Govenunent Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Suliscription, viz. S.'M) 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us. 31 Prein. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selllhg Pub- 
lic Securities, Madras Hs. per 

lOOSa. Rs. 29 Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremlttable Lfian. 

At the Rate of . Subscription, vt;:. 350 
Bladraa Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At thejUte prevailing among Merchants 
' llOTliInlMMmgandsellinffPub- 

Madras Rs.p ^ ^ 


Bengal New Five per rent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lOG^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 3 Prem. 


Bamhaij, Feb. 12, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at G months’ sight. Is. 63d. to Is. 91d 
per Rupee. . . 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, . 106 Bom. Rs. per 
RKl Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. r 
Remittable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.^ < 
Old 5 per cent— 107 Bom. Rs. per KNi Sa^ Rs* 
New 5 per cent— 1 10 BomyRs. per 100 .Sa.R8. 
Pres. 5. per cent — 1083 Bom.lls. per loo Sa. Rs. 


Singapore, Nov. 27, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Govermnent Bills, — none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, —none. 


Osnfort j * />/>. 2, 1831. - 
Exchanges, dec. 

On f.ondon, 6 mo. sight, 4s. per Sp. Dr. 

(3n Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 2lt4 per KX) Sp* Dl^. 
On Bombay, ditto ditto.* 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAFE of GOOD HOPE. 


1831.] ' Horn* Intelligence, l8l 

GOODS DECLAllED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For 1 Jutff-— Prompt 30 September. 

Gmtpanp *». — Bombay and Bengal Cotton — Padiing Cotton. 

Pr<tMi< 0 -Trad 0 .— Cotton. 

For Sale 12 Juty^Prompt ^ October. 

Company** and Licensed.— Indigo. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Caetle Huntley, dsteU, and Marquis Camden, from China; the Lady Kennascay 
Protector, Susan, and Marquis of Hastinp's, from liengal; and the fVelHngton, from Madras. 
Compands.— Tea — Bengal Raw Silk — Silk Piece Goods— Coloured Cottons — Madras Piece Goodia— 
Imligo— Sugar;. 

n'i»»te.rr<His.-.Teas— Wrought Silks— Silk Piece Goods— Tortoiseshell— Mother-o’-Pearl Shdlfr- 
t:hlna Root — Canes — Black Bamboos — Floor Mats— Grass Mats— Block Tin. 
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KAST-IKUIA AND CHINA FRODUCB. 

£. «. 4 - 
CWt. 0 A G 
1 lA 0 
1 17 0 
1 7 0 


Baftia....... 

Cofte* Java • 

— ^ Cheribon 

* Sumatra and Ceylon 

- Bourbon 

— ^ Mocha 

Cotfbn, Surat • • 

K Madras 


2 15 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


,,BourL 

Drun A for Dyeing. 

AueSf Epatlca ••••••CWt. 9 10 0 — 

Anniseeds^ Star 

Borax, Refined 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphiib 

Caraamoms, Malabar, lb 

— Gwlon- ••••• 

Cassia Buds cwt. 


3 0 

3 0 

4 17 
0 4 
0 1 
3 12 
3 0 


0 0 — 


• Llgnca 

Castor Oil lb U 

China Root cwt. 1 

Cubebs 4 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. 

Arabic 

— Assafoetida 

Benjamin, 2d Sort. 

— Animl 

— Oambogium 

— — Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk. China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, (’assia oz. 

— — ■ Cinnamon 

- Cocoa-nut 

——Cloves ••• lb 

— Mace 

*- — Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rnultorb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 

— Bengal 

•— i— China* 

Galls, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Bufffilo lb 

— Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* • • • 

— Purple and Violet.... 

— ^ Mid. to goofl Violet • • 

— Violet axmCopper .... 

— Copper 

Consuming sorts — 

— Oude, Old. tomid.' •• • 

Madias, fine.......... 0 3 9 

— ^ Nkid. to good • . • . 0 8 9 

— ^ l>o, low to otd 0 1 11 

— U Sok Kurpah ; . . . . . o 9 5 

Tnuh and bad dust • 0 0 5 


2 
1 G 
0 15 
15 0 

3 0 
6 0 

4 0 
0 18 

11 0 
U 0 

0 3 
4 5 

1 10 

1 12 _ 
0 15 (I 
0 0 6 

0 13 0 

1 11 0 
0 0 a 
0 0 2 
0 10 

none 

0 1 a 

3 •*) 0 
0 0 7 
0 15 0 
0 10 0 
0 IG 0 
3 15 O 
3 15 
0 0 
0 0 
0 7 
0 G 
0 4 
0 4 
0 4 
0 3 



£ 

a. 

d. 

(d>, 

0 

7 

G 


2 

I 

0 


9 

4 

0 

— 

1 18 

0 

__ 

0 

G 

'o 


0 

0 

5\ 

— 

0 

0 

54 


0 

0 

44 

— 

0 

0 

94 

— 

16 

0 

0 

- 

5 

-• 


0 

4 

3 

.1. 

0 

1 

4 


3 10 

0 


3 

7 

0 

— 

0 

1 

3 

— 

4 5 0 


3 

10 0 

— 

3 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

— 

23 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 


3 15 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— 

0 

1 

7 


7 

0 0 

_ 

4 

0 

0 

— i 

1 

16 

0 

■ — 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 14 G 

— 

1 

12 

0 


0 

0 

9 

..i.. 

0 

0 

2\ 

— 

0 

1 

T 

— 

0 

4 0 

— 

0 

2 2 


0 16 

0 

— 

0 17 

0 


1 

1 

0 


4 

0 

(» 

— 

4 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

5 

1 _ 

0 

0 

8 


0 

7 

2 


0 

G 

9 


0 

5 

9 


0 

5 

G 


0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 


0 

T" 

1 

— 

0 

3 

G 


0 

2 

6 


0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 


piece — : — 

0 6 a ^ 0 10 0 

cwt. 0 13 G ^ 0 15 O 
0 — 130 
0 — 0 11 6 
0 — 


Nankeens • 

Rattans 

Rice, Ben^ White* 

PatnA 1 2 

Java 0 10 

SafHower • 5 0 


0 10 0 — 


e 10 o 
10 0 


0 12 0 — 1 15 0 
0 — 200 


0 — 
0 — 

f- 
0 — 
0 — 


9 0 
1 11 
5 0 
3 4 
0 0 
0 3| 
0 8 

5 O 

6 0 


bago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 1 18 

SUk, Bengal Skein Bk 

— Novi — — jfi 

Ditto White 3 

eijina « 

Bengal and Privilege. . — ^ 

— Organzlne 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 10 — 

Cloves 0 0 8 — 

Mace 0 4 0 — 

Nutmegs 0 3 

Ginger cwt. 1 6 

Pepper, Black ft 0 0 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal ••cwt. 1 1 

Slam and China 0 16 

Mauritius — 

— Manilla and Java 

Tea, Buhea ft 

C'ongou 

Souchong 

Campoi 

— Twankay 

Pcxoe*.'.. 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

— Young Hyson 

GuniH>wder 

Tin, Barca cwt. _ ^ ^ 

Tortoiseshell ft 0 15 0 — 2 16 0 

Vermilion ...ft 0 3 0 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 

Wood, Sanders Red* • • .ton 14 0 0 

Ebony 4 0 0 

— Sapan G 0 0 


0 15 0 — 1 

0 18 — 0 

0 2 04 — 0 

none 

0 2 OJ — 0 

2 U — 0 


3 11 
2 4 


— 0 
— 0 


0 3 9 — 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 11 
3 3 0 


— 0 .8 O i 

— 0 4 10 

— 3 3 10 


— GOO 

— 15 O 0 

— 5 10 0 

— 11 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN FRODUCk. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish. tun 30 0 0 — 32 0 0 

Whalefins ton 120 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best...... .ft 0 2 0 — 0 6 0 

Inferior... 0 1 8 — 0 J 0 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best. 0 1 0 — 0 1 0| 

Inferior 0 0 G — 0 0 9 

SOUTH AFRICAN FRODUCIC. 

cwt. 13 0 

0 — 


Aloes......# . . _ 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb* 2 0 0 — 7 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 44 — 0 

Salted 0 0 44 — 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 30 0 0 

Fish tun 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 <K — 

Wax 5 0 (L — 5 

Wine, Madeira pipe 9 0 0 — 18 

Red : 14 0 0 — 20 

Wood, Teak. load 7 0 0 — 8 


I) 0 

0 o 
0 7 
0 5 


5 0 
0 0 
0 0 
*4) 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, Junes?, 1831 . 


DOCKS. 

Price. 

Divldends.| Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£, 

£, j 

£. 



!?S?k’,*"* 

82 

4 p. cent.) 483,750 



March. Sept. 

82 

3 p. cent.. 238,000 


_ ’ 

June. Dec. 

St^ Katherine’H 

71 

3 p.cent. 1,352.752 

100 


April. Oct. 

DBto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

101 

4) p. cent. 500,000 

— 


5 April. 5 Oct. 

97 

125 

1 

4 p. cent. 200.000 

j H p.vent. 1,380.000 



West-India * (Stock). .. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. \ 

— 


June. Dec. 

Australian.. (Agricultural i 

Climatic Siock, 'ist Class 

131 dis. 

’ 10,000 

i 4 p. cent. — 

loo 

22 

June. Dec. 

pUto, 2d Class 

Van Dtomdn's Land Company. 

MM j 

1 3 p.oenU — — 



June. Dec. 

Adis. 

' 1 10.000 

100 

11 

— L- e, 




Wolfe, Rrotbers, 
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rM.*-Tlw quartvillf tniitfo cdmmMMi on jpMi 
1st June. The following Is the result t Bohee* 
1 , 700,000 Ihi.* oflbted at Is. in 16,737 chests, 
sold from Is. 8d. to Is. Od., incftu^g TOO chests at 
Is. Iii4v ^ Ik Ciongott, Campol, Moe, 

and ftmdMMig t 6,800,000 As., in «2,546 chests, of 
whkh, a&M tdWsts were offisred at Is. Od.. and 
soldihan 8i. Old. «o Ss. lSd.i and .34,941 chesu at 
2s. Id^ef whkh ahont 6,600 chests were refused, 
the lemafaider sailing firam 9s. lid. to 9s. 74d., hip 
chiding 1,900 chests at 9i. 10|d. to 3s. 9d.— Twan- 
kai^ Hyson Skin: 1.130,000 Ita., in 14,371 
che^s, olAMd at 9|. IdL, sold ttom 9k lid. to 
9s. ihdi^l^ 400 diests from 2s. Qd. to 3 b. Id., 

exciting 6oo chests refhsed.— Hyson, Gunpow- 
der, ^dee.: 970,000 lbs., in 7,687 chests and boxes, 
Os. and Ss. 4d., sold from 3s. 4d. to 5s.~ 
TaMr Sjno/iOOlbs. The total quantity often 
rcftiaedwas 841,000 lbs. 

Bemarkss— The quantity of tea offered at the 
Ju|i8ii|lwwian.iaore eatenslee than we remember 
fo^.|i^]F ynns, owing to a large proportion being 
protjKt^ atC^rices beyond its preset value. The 
quantity sta^ above has been refused ; excepting 
whkh have declined l|d. to 2d. per lb., 
thtle ntm been no material fait in the prices of 
Coihptay*s teas. Those hnported as Private 
TIMiiibi by the Company’s offloeia, have expe- 
rhwced a aeeere de pre ss io n, severd thousand 
chestahavfng besn refussd at fn Hid. of the same 
dapeciptkm.aa sold from 3s.giL to 3i. dd. per lb. 
In^dbole&ymr. 

g^m^uneUBl- Mowwxn fr Ca 

No. 11, Leadenhall Street. 


^lh.p«>The JkfeMiidUl Oompsfry's sale of silks, 
which finished on the 93d June, went off at very, 
reduced prices. Out of 9,800 bales of Coinpany’a 
Bengals, 800 bales were whcrily refusedi re* 
mainder, as well as prlfilwtindd Bengals, Btere 
sold upon an average of 10 per eoit. lower thnn 
last sale. In China aUks, of which 1,364 bales 
were deda^, the fall in prices amounted from 
19i to 16 per cent. At this dacitae Mib ttni# were 
free buyers, but a good- daal .was boughl' tn. 
Since the Company's sale, Bow-pil^ Tayswupis 
have been in demand. The stocks of silks . in t|W 
Company's warehouses are at present large. 

The following are a fnr of the aveingee c^ 
tained at the sale just . concluded : Bandmh'* 8T0> . 
raged. 12s. 9d. per lb. ; Comeroolly, ISs. 6dl to 
15s. lOd. ; Coaslmbaiar, 148. 3d. to 14s. lid. ; 06^ 
natea, 15 b. 6d. to 16 b. Id. $ Jungypore, 18s. 7d> 8o 
16 b. Id.; Xlalda, iak6d.; Radni^ores, 121.' lid. 
to 138. 4d. I Santipore, 13 b. 9d. t Surdaha, 15S.8d. | 
Tatlee, Ids. lOd.; and Taytaams, 12B»8d. per lb. 

8uffar.-^The sugar mkrket is fa a depftMed 
states Tlw supply is abundknt. Mauritius augaia 
have undmgoue a decllnew 

Cridb 0 .-^The market for this article is less stag* 
nant than others. Modia Coflbe is, however, 
lower. 

J»Mftgo.M.No alteration worth noting. 

CbMon.M*The market languid. 

Saltpetm is In better demand and higher. 



BoVQHTOSf and Gbinstsd^ Stock Brokers^ 2^ Cortihill, 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

SuFABMc Court, January 24. 

The Bank Bengal, v. the United 
Company , — The judges gave their opinions 
seriatim. 

The Chief Justice said, that the case 
was one of vast importance and great 
nicety, and which required much atten- 
tion ; but after the fullest consideration it 
was in his power to give it, he was unable 
to vary the result to which he came on a 
former argument. On one point, how- 
ever, the degree of doubt was more than 
he before expressed, and on several otliers 
he had found reasons to vary the grounds 
of his judgment. From the first he had 
said that, on good notes, the (.'ompany 
were liable to be sued, but he had felt 
some doubts, which he still retained, and 
he was bound, in justice to the Advocate 
General, to say, that they had increased. 
However, his determination would even 
now be, that upon good notes the defendants 
would be liable. On the other hand, he 
considered that, though what Oxhorough 
did was with the knowledge of Govern- 
ment, and though he had declared that the 
notes were good, still it wa.s not such a 
recognition as, under the circumstances, 
could bind the Company. The case came 
on first for trial on the 9th of February 
1830, before Mr. Justice Ryan, when a 
verdict was entered for the plaintiifs, with 
liberty to the defendants to move for a 
nonsuit ; upon that liberty the defendants 
moved, and the verdict was set aside ; and 
after the plaint had been amended, a fresh 
trial took place on the 22d July following, 
the plaintiff declaring upon these papers, 
as endorsees of three notes made by the 
Governor General in Council, as agents of 
the United Company, for interest due, and 
wliich was admitted to have been demand- 
ed and refused. [The learned judge here 
read the terms of the notes.] Some of 
these instruments were signed by the terri- 
torial secretary, others by the acting secre- 
tary in the department ; but it was in evi- 
dence that all instruments, in such form 
and io such terms, were instruments form, 
ing part of the territorial registered debt ; 
that .Oxborough was employed to examine 
the registry with the notes and put his ini. 
tials to tliem as certifying their genuine, 
ness, and return them as good, and was 
authorized to receive for so doing a fee of 
one rupee each; at least such was the un- 
ckrstanding and intention, and such exa- 
mination was known and authorized. On 
hia cross-examination, Oxborough stated 
j1iiat,Jour> N. S. VoL. 5. No. 20. 


that he had since discovered the papers to 
be forgeries, and further evidence of tlie 
forgery was given. Upon this case, hia 
lordship said, Sir Edward liyan thought 
the plaintiffs entitled to recover, because 
the defendants were bound by the recogni- 
tion of Oxborough ; but it seemed to him, 
that though such recognition might have 
been made, and though the mistake of 
Oxborough might have bound a private 
individual, it could not make the Com- 
pany liable. These notes were made by 
the Governor General in Council; and 
that was the only body that could draw 
such notes, nor could the Governor Gene- 
ral himself alone make them chargeable 
upon the territorial revenue. Now the 
Governor General in Council was not an 
individual, but a body, peculiarly consti- 
tuted, and for political purposes, and no 
person could be delegated to bind the Go- 
vernor General in Council ^ no such power 
could he given to authenticate notes as 
would make a forged instrument genuine, 
or that which would only appear to l>e an 
act, really an act, of theirs. There was 
no difference between one act of Govern- 
ment and another ; and particular statutes 
required that all acts of Government 
should be done in a particular way, and 
signed by the chief or other secretary ; so 
that the recognition being an act to be 
done by the Governor General in Council, 
they could not empower any p^reon to 
make that by acknowledgment an act 
which really was not so. If such an au- 
thority could be delegated, end its incon- 
veniences must be obvious at first sight, it 
must be done in the same manner as any 
other act, and signed by the chief secre- 
tary; and if such power could he dele- 
gated, it must he construed literally. His 
lordship was now speaking only of the im- 
pression w'hich induced him to give the 
nonsuit at the second trial, when it appear- 
ed to him that no such delegation was 
made ; at all events, none by order of the 
Governor General in Council, and signed 
by the secretary, although it was clearly in 
proof that Government were aware of the 
acts done hy Oxborough. There were other 
difficulties which presented themselves 
as to the appropriation of the revenue; 
and judgment of nonsuit was given, with 
liberty to move to have it set aside and a 
verdict entered. A rule nisi was accord- 
ingly obtained ; the case came on for argu- 
ment on the 17th January 1831, and the 
first point to be now determined was, sup- 
posing the instruments good and recover, 
able, whether they were promissory notes 
under the 3d and 4tli of Anqe, and^whetber 
an action could be maintained upon them - 
(«B) 
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in inch. TMs wot a point ver^r littlOy if 
atait, picflM by lira counsel for tha de- 
fendants. 

The ;kfdtMN»ie GsneraluAd he mention, 
ed iton the first day of the argument, and 
had not abandoned ft. 

the remarked that the 

doubt seemed tobe created by the terms in 
Which the payment of the principal was 
mentioned) ** three months after notice 
ginm in the GovemmetU Cfoaefir;** this 
contingency being one which might never 
happen, and the question was, were they 
promissory notes within the plain rule laid 
down by Mr. Justice Bayley ? It had 
been said that there was a decision on this 
point by Sir E. West at Bombay, but of 
that case his lordship was unable to get any 
accurate information; but he thought, 
upon the cases of ** Andrews v. Franklin,** 
and ^' Edwards v. Underwood,** cited in 
Bayley on Bills, page 20, that they could 
be sued on as promissory notes, and he 
should now hold, if called upon to deter- 
mine, that there was sufiScient certainty as 
to payment of principal to make them 
promissory notes ; at any rate, that the in- 
lerest was payable at certain times and at 
all events, and that both principal and in- 
terest, when due, could be recovered by 
Sttitig in the name of the first payee. It 
bad been said that a difficulty presented 
itself, in the present case, as the defendants 
Were' a corporation, and it had been raised 
as a question of doubt, by Mr. Tindal, 
whetb^ « corporation could be sued on a 
note or bill, except in Equity ; but that 
point bad been decided against the pre- 
idnf defendants, in the case of Murray 

the East- India Company.** 

third point to be decided was, whe- 
lijier an action could lie in this court against 
* AO'IIlilted Company upon genuine instru. 
ments given as security for a loan and 
dOii^gealble upon the territorial revenue? 
rfinm Advocate General, as counsel for the 
defendants^ had contended that it could 
net-; and had taken two grounds, though 
awsurtdly one only could be supported : 
first, that they could not be sued, as they 
had something of a sovereign character ; 

. IMR that prerogative was (the Chief Ifius. 
dee - said) confined to the sovereign of 
Ihq^laud, who was the sovereign of this 
eenimyv and it was a confusion of terms 
tet call the United Company the sovereigns ; 
tbay 'bad many powers of sovereign autho- 
wnfrutted to them, but even though 
tHa/ bad more than any government under 
' Iha tWtlWn, still in none of them, even in 
Wecfinilgdefbtisive war, had they sovereign 
fOWaritf tbamselvea, but were under the 
aaaaMl of the Ring and Farllainent; they 
diey might stop a war, but 
dNMT^IWii warn subject to the approval of 
a|snc is Ibe sovereign of the 
bU mimsters, and, he should 
' '^TMs aonfusion seemed 


to arise firom a supposition that the sove- 
reign powers given to the United Company 
were those of absolute sovereignty.and then 
it was concluded that they were exempted 
In the same way as the King and Parlia. 
ment. But the reason the King could not 
be sued was, because he was himself the 
fountain of justice; all writs and pro. 
cesses were in his name ; and this was the 
reason that neither the King or Parliament 
were liable to any process, though there 
might be proceedings by way of petition 
in the exchequer: in any other view it 
would be directing the powers of the law 
against the law itself. But the United 
Company stood in no sucli character, and 
there was nothing to prevent them from 
being sued in any court of municipal law, 
even in matters of government, if the in- 
tention to make themselves liable appear- 
ed ; for they only stood in the same situa- 
tion as others to whom the government of 
colonies had been delegated, and they, in 
matters of contract, though made even in 
the discharge of their delegated powers, 
could be sued, if it appeared to be the in- 
tention of the Legislature to make them 
liable. His lordship would not cite cases 
for the opinions he had advanced; they 
were fiaunded on a general view of the 
law and of the statutes upon which the 
Company were formed ; but if any were 
wanting, he would refer to the well-known 
case of ** The Nabob of Arcott v. East- 
India Company,** in I. Vescy, decided by 
Lord Thurlow, in which the whole politi- 
cal rights of the East-Tndia Company were 
brought before Parliament. 

The next point was, whether on these 
securities given for the registered territo- 
rial debt, contracted by the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council on behalf of' Govern, 
ment, an action could be brought in a 
court of municipal law ? Of the general 
rule, ns laid down in the Banker's case 
(State '^IVials, vol. xiv.), there could be 
little doubt, that no action would lie in 
England for a matter of public revenue, 
and that relief could only be had by peti- 
tion ill the Exchequer. But in this case, 
the difficulty was to apply that rule, And 
his lordship felt that difficulty to be greater 
than he at first supposed. There were 
more recent cases which supported the 
principle that there could be no relief or no 
action supported in respect of the revenue 
of a country in a court of municipal law ; 
but they went fbrther, and held that, for 
what an officer did on behalf of Govern, 
ment he was not liable : tbe case of Mar- 
beath V. Haldimand,** 1 T. Rep. went to 
support that. Haldimand,who was govertior 
of Canada, was sued on his acceptance of 
bills of exchange, and the defence was, 
that he did not by so doing intend to make 
himself liable. The question then was, 
should he be bound by his own agrCenieht? 
and the court was fully satisfied that ^he 
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bad acted only as an a^nt, and that , to 
the government the platntifi* could alone 
look. Upon the argument of that case it 
was urged» that if the amount could not be 
recovered from Governor Haldimand, there 
>vas no relief, for a petition of right would 
not lie, and there was no other remedy ; 
aqd the ground of decision was, that to 
support a petition of right it was necessary 
to ^ow that there were funds unappro- 
priated out of which the demand could be 
paid; and this, the Chief Justice said, 
was material in the present case. Funds 
could not there be shown, for the revenue 
was in the hands of I’urliamenl, and was 
only given by it from year to year. This 
Uord Mansfield admitted ; but lie still held 
tliat he could not make, on that account, 
an innocent person liable. That case 
seemed to settle the question, tliat for what 
was contracted by an agent for Govern- 
ment, for the purposes of Government, 
who had no intention of binding himself, 
he was not to be considered liable ; and 
that principle was recognised in the case of 
“ Unwin v. Wolseley,** reported in the 
same vol., where the defendant had enter, 
cd into a bond under seal, but exjiressed 
it to be for the use of Government, and he 
was held not to be liable; and it had been 
further decided, that an officer in com. 
mand of troops, though lie had received 
the money for the purpose, could not be 
made answerable. There could be no 
principle more fully recognized than this. 
But the want of intention might be sup- 
plied by Acts of Parliament, and one in. 
stance was the case already cited, of 
** Murray v. The East- India Company,'* 
where bills of Exchange bad been drawn 
by a governor in India, upon the Com- 
pany, which were, primd facie, such as 
they would not be liable upon ; but they 
were declared to be liable, as the bills 
were drawn under the clauses of particular 
acts, which directed that they should be 
paid out of the commercial assets of the 
Company, and a verdict was given against 
them accordingly. 

Then applying the principle of ** Mac- 
beath v. Haldimand,*' and ** Murray v. 
tlie East- India Company,” to Uie present 
case, the Company could only be liable as 
principals; an action in this court could 
only lie against them as a commercial 
body, and not unless liable out of tlieir 
commercial assets ; for otherwise how was 
execution to go against them ? The court 
was bound to lode to further proceedings, 
and how could an execution issue against 
them, unless their property was liable and 
they bound to pay out of that property ? 
if they were not, the court had no right 
to give judgment. In England, the pub- 
lic revenue was not liable to any process, 
and in this country the court was more 
particularly precluded from interfering 
wkb itf by 'J1 Geo. III. c. 70, than any 


fnumeipal court in Bnglatid. If 
tlon were Co issue, the alieriff could not 
take the debto due to the revenue in tho 
hands of any treasurer or collector; ^ere 
was nothing it could go against, or .whieh 
could be taken in satisfaction, but thi^ 
ships or other commercial assets and debta 
not of revenue ; but before.tbe court could 
give its judgment, or let. the executioD go 
at all, it would first see whether the Co^ 
pany were liable to pay out of -that which 
alone could be taken in satisfaction ; other, 
wise it would be issuing its process against 
that which whs not liable Co it. . 

The court must next endeavour to see 
whetlier the Company intended to make 
themselves liable on these promissory 
notes ; and the first point the judges, and 
all persons, were bound to take notice of- 
was, that the Company were agents or de- 
legated sovereigns of the country, and 
that the Governor General in Council vMis 
another agent subordinate to them, for the 
same purposes ; secondly, for on- the face 
of them they purport Co be so, that such 
notes were m^e by Uic Governor General 
in Council ; which was sufficient to show 
tliat they were made for the purposes of 
Government; for by the S3 Geo. III. all 
the powers of Government were vested in 
the Governor General in Council, • Fun> 
thcr, it was in evidence in the case^ ^ IWnn 
the testimony of Mr. Mackenzie, that the 
Governor General in Council did nob 
make such notes in the ordinary commer- 
cial transactions of the Company, and chat 
all, in the form of those in question, weiw 
securities for the registered territorial debt, 
and tliat such debt was contracted for the 
purposes of Government, and was of a 
public and political nature, and aiuei be 
taken as such under the Acts of . Parlia- 
ment. These facts being established^ 
statutes or in evidence, his lordship did*not 
see how he could exempt the present ease 
from the principles he had laid down as 
governing the other cases; what wai the 
distinction between it and ** Mocbeadi v. 
Haldimand?” There it was a debt con- 
tracted for the government of Canada; so 
it was in the present case. Both were con- 
trsftors for the purpose of Gov ern nm ut, 
both were agents ; so if the cases stood on 
the same footing, the consequenecd most 
be the same, and no writ of execution 
could go against cither^ But he did not 
mean to say that the present case rested 
there ; be thought it did not, and he would 
state bis reasons. There was no doubt ibat 
agents would become liable, either by 
Acts of Parliament or the intention of the 
parties, if it appeared they meant tomoko 
themselves liable ; the case of ** MofMy 
V. the East-lndia Company ** showed thii| 
though that case was not strictly opplieii* 
ble. There was no Act of l^yiamertt 
which said that promissoiQf notes weiw id 
be given for tlie psytneiib of iHb Imifcit 
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upon tfao torrHoria} debt in India« nor 
wfaat tvere to be tlie poiticular.inatrumenti, 
or by whom it was to be paid ; and it did 
appear that the Government were not to 
be liable, but it would seem simply to 
have been intended that it was to be charge- 
able upon the territorial revenue. There 
being nothing, therefore, in the statutes 
to sho^ that the Company were to be 
bound by promissory notes or to pay out of 
their private or commercial profits, the 
whole then rested on the intention. This 
narrowed the ground, and on that he 
would state, that it was tlie inclination of 
his opinion that they were liable. At first 
sight it would appear extraordinary that 
the Company should wish to be made lia. 
bJe, but the improl)ability might become 
less, or be in a great measure overcome, 
or entirely done away with, by the force 
of circumstances. The Chief Justice here 
cited the 53d Geo. III. c. 1.^5, sec. 68, 
dwelling particularly upon the exceptions, 
and said, that if he read it aright, he was 
wrong in what he had before supposed, 
tiiat a petition to the Board of Commis. 
sioners would procure relief, for an ex- 
press exception was made in the case of 
loans and securities issued l)y Govern- 
ment ; and the parties w*ouid be placed in 
the situation contemplated by Lord Mans- 
field ; their only remedy would be Parlia- 
ment, and then, when this court had to 
weigh probabilities, it would appear rather 
that the Company might wish to bind 
themselves, seeing that the parties had no 
other relief than Parliament. In the case 
of ** Davies v. the Bank of England,’* 
which was an action on the case, where 
the plaintiff sought to recover for an act 
of misfeasance in refusing to pay divi- 
dends upon stock (which had been wrong- 
fully paid to another), for which duty they 
were paid by Government, the decision 
was reversed in error in the Court of 
King’s Bench for want of a technical al- 
legation. The Chief Justice did not wish 
to consider it as decided, but it was not 
determined, that if it had been so alleged, 
the action could not be maintained ; but if 
it could, it would establish this, that where 
a public officer had a duty to perform for 
which he was paid, an action on the case 
might be sustained against him for misfea- 
aanoe^ and it therefore became a question 
wbetlitf an action on the case would not 
lie in the pment case for misfeasance, in 
refusing to pay the interest due upon the 
territoruti debt, and whether it would not 
be the pound of a suit against the East- 
lQdia< Company. Both stood upon the 
same grounds; both were great public 
corporations intrusted with the payment of 
ihe public debt, and for a reasonable re- 
mitfiention either by rights or salary. In 
tbo jlib of the Company, they had the 
wM^Kritorial revenue vested in them 
yMnr» vbicb was no small re. 


muneratioD.* If that case were a good 
one, for his lordship begged to be under* 
stood to speak with that reservation, the 
Company would be liable in the same 
manner; but the present was an action of 
a different sort, and he cited tbot merely 
for the purpose of showing, that if the 
Company knew that they would be proba- 
bly liable in an action on the case for a 
good note, it was not improbable that they 
might wish to make themselves liable to 
an action upon the contract, from a know- 
ledge of such their liability. Then look- 
ing at the notes, which were promissory 
notes, and seeing the distinction which 
exists in form and in terms between them 
and exchequer bills in England, where 
the drawers were not liable, there was this 
great difference ; the one was expressed 
to be a promissory note, the other not, the 
one held out an express promise to pay, 
and there was no such thing in the other; 
in these respects, therefore, the form was 
greatly diflerent, and if the Company 
chose to adopt a form by which, from cir- 
cumstances, it would appear they were 
liable, a form expressing a promise to pay, 
although for a matter of territorial reve- 
nue, tiiey were bound by that which they 
held out to the world ; for these reasons, 
his lordship, if called upon to decide, 
would say, that the Company were liable, 
and that an action would lie against them 
upon their promissory notes. But it would 
be remembered, that it was upon Uie 
ground of their intention to make them- 
selves liable ; for he knew of no other 
ground which would justify his so hold- 
ing, or on which a court of law would 
have a right to entertain the action. 

I1ien, looking at the notes which were 
forgeries, his lordship would ask, was 
there a sufficient recognition to bind the 
Company to pay? If the court was to 
consider that the mistake of a clerk could 
bind them in this case, it would iu all 
other acts ; and he here wished to say, that 
whether or not the evidence of forgery 
had been admitted, mattered little. Was 
the mistaken recognition of Mr. Oxbo- 
rough sufficient ? On the evidence at the 
trial it was satisfactorily proved, that for a 
long time Ox borough had been employed 
in examining notes and comparing them 
with the register for the purpose of ascer* 
taining their genuineness, and of plocuig 
his initials upon them to mark Uieir vals. 
dity ; that he had received directions from . 
the Accountant General, which he con* 
ceived to be sufficient authority for that 
purpose ; and that after he had been so em* 
ployed for a long time, finding his time 
was greatly occupied, and that it would be ^ 
but reasonable for the public to pay a 
small remunerating fee, the Accountant 
General wrote to Government, and re^ 
ceived tiie following reply from Mr. Mac^ 
kcpcie, secretary to thq territorial, depart* 
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( Hit lordihip here read the reply.) 
li wee in evidence that this reply was hung 
up in the office, and that Oxborough 
charged a fee of one rupee for the exami. 
nation of each paper; that subsequently 
rumours of forgeries made some persons 
refuse these papers unless examined and 
certified by him, and amongst tliem tlieBank 
of Bengal, which, for this purpose, com- 
pounded with him for 100 rupees monthly, 
and that for some time he did receive this 
sum. It was impossible, therefore, for the 
court not to conclude, where both Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Mackenzie were directors 
of the bank, and both had filled the office 
of president of the directors, that Oxbo- 
rough, for what he had done, had tho 
authority of the secretary, and did it with 
the knowledge of Government. The only 
express authority of Government must be 
taken from the letter of Mr. Mackenzie, 
or from the fact that what Oxborough did 
was known to Government ; that was his 
opinion on the former trial, and what was 
to result from it, or what consequences 
should follow, was the point reserved for 
the present argument. Then w^ould such 
a recognition on such authority have bound 
a private individual? lie thought it 
would ; and if the Governor General in 
Council could be considered as a private 
mercantile firm, he should, on the autho- 
rity of ** Leach v. Buchanan,’* say, that 
they would be liable. If a paper was 
shown to a person, and he acknowledged 
it to be signed by him, and on that it 
went forth to the world and was nego- 
ciated, he was bound ; if that case was law, 
as it would seem to be, upon that decision 
the person acknowledging was precluded 
from showing it to be a forgery, and not 
only by that but by several consonant with 
it. But he would go further and say, that 
if a person authorized a servant or agent 
to acknowledge his bills or notes, he would 
be hound by that acknowledgment ; nay, 
he could go further still, and say, that if, 
in any ordinary 'mercantile firm, a clerk 
was Md out as a person authorized to 
acknowledge, by usage or long course of 
proceeding, that firm would be bound, and 
it was not necessary to show the express 
authority. But did diose principles apply 
to the case before the court, or even in the 
case of A private firm similarly situated ? 
There it was not the recognition of tho 
party himself, or by an agent ; the Gover- 
nor General in Council did not bind them- 
selves, for they were only the intermediate 
pavUes — the first agent, and stood in the 
light of agents by procuration, which 
materially altered the case. But to apply 
this to the case of a private mercantile 
firm : it wa» the Governor General in 
Council who made the promissory notes by 
procuration ; and then the question would 
arisen whether an agent so authorized by 
procuiation could constitute another agent. 


to acknowledge notes, and so bind, not 
himself, but his principal. There was na 
authority to support that, but the contrary $ 
there was no ground upon which it could 
rest, while the case of ** Attwood Mun* 
nings,*' 7 Barn, and Cres., was directly op- 
posed to it : delegatus non potest ddegare* 
Then, if that case was to be applied to the 
one before the court, the Governor General 
in Council did not stand in tlie light of 
principals, but of agents, for a special pur- 
pose ; and it was laid down, that a special 
agent could only bind his principal in so far 
as he acted within the scope of his authority. 
But l)eyond this, all persons were bound 
to take notice, that the Governor General 
in Council act only as agents, and though 
agents, lawfully authorized, but for parti- 
cular purposes. Then, putting the case 
of a private mercantile firm, it was his 
lordship’s deliberate opinion, that such a 
recognition, being the recognition of an. 
agent for an agent, would not be binding. 
It was most necessary to look to the na- 
ture of the office of the Governor General 
in Council, and see whether it, from the 
nature of its office, had authority to dele- 
gate such a power as would by recognition 
bind the Company. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council was a body peculiarly consti- 
tuted, by statutes, and for particular pur« 
poses, and his lordship knew of no other 
body which had power to bind the territo- 
rial revenue ; and where it acts or does 
any tliitig which is to be an act of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, it must do it 
in the manner specified by Acts of Parlia- 
nicnt. His lordship here referred to 
33 Geo. 111. c. 52, and said, that no act 
of Government could be done in any other 
way than was there specified. Promissory 
notes drawn upon the revenue must be 
made in the manner laid down in tbatstu-;. r 
tute, and nothing but an order of Govern- . 
nient would be sufficient to draw tbenr^; ' 
and that an order signed by the chief se-. 
cretary, or the secretary of the department 
and further, he considered that no order 
of Government could be received in evi*^ 
denceif not so signed. He did not wislx 
to limit the powers of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, nor to throw any diffi-* 
culties in the way of the acts of Govern... 
ment, but be held it to be a matter of 
great importance, where such high and 
important powers were given, to consider 
that their acts could only be made in the 
manner prescribed by statute. The con- 
sequences might be tremendous, if a Go- 
vernment uncovenanted servant could be 
empowered to acknowledge forged paper 
to-day which would be valueless to-mor^. 
row. The question then was, where for a 
good note there was required tlie signature . 
of the chief secretary, or ffie secretary of 
the department, to make it valid, did it 
not requrc as much autborj^y to qfAke; a 
bad one genuine? by a mistake to. bind . 
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Mie government «of a gmt territory, end 
moke them liable,- by reeogaition, to pay 
a note not their own ; free not this as great 
as the power to make a good one? If one 
duty could be delegated, so could another, 
and for this reason be considered that no- 
thing done, or purporting to be done, 
could be t^en as an act of Government, 
uoleaa signed by Uie chief secretary, or 
done In the prescribed way. Jt was clear 
diat - Ozborougb had not power to make a 
good note, yet it was contended that he 
could acknowledge notes to any amount, 
and by a blunder make bad ones genuine. 
£ven supposing it could be conceived that 
the Governor General in Council intended 
to appoint Oiborough for such a purpose, 
and that they had power to appoint him, at 
all events it should be stated in the usual 
way ; it should be signified by the signa- 
ture of the chief or other secretary to an 
order passed and drawn up in the pre- 
scribed manner But even taking the let. 
ter of Mr« Mackenzie as an act of Govern- 
ment, still there would be great difficulty 
in extending the meaning of that letter 
beyond the precise purport of the terms. 
But this did not weigh much with him, 
for he was satisfied on the other points of 
the case ; first, with reference to a private 
mercantile firm, and as between principal 
and agent, that the person who had power 
to draw notes could not appoint an agent 
to bind bis principal, and no acknowledg- 
ment of such an agent would be sufficient 
JEar that purpose ; in the second place he 
held, that the Governor General in Coun- 
cil had no power, under the statutes, to 
use the name of the Governor General in 
Council, unless in the way by those sta- 
tutes prescribed, nor, except by an act of 
Council, to authorize any person to do an 
act which should be done by themselves. 

His lordship then gave it as his judg- 
ment, that the rule should be disallowed, 
and the nonsuit stand. The case, he ad- 
mitted, was one of great hardship, but he 
did not think the Company were liable 
out of their commercial profits, and the 
CQUit could not let an execution go against 
the revenue ; so if the money was to be 
paid, it must be out of the public money 
OD petition to Parliament as in tlie case of 
the Madras registrar. When that Bill was 
brought into Parliament great resistance 
was made by the Company, they consider, 
ing that it was to be paid out of their pro- 
fits ; but such was never the intention cf 
the gentleman who brought in that Bill ; 
it was passed, and the sum was now to be 
paid out of the territorial revenue ; and it 
s?as stated in that Bill, that without such 
aa Act it could not be paid out of that 
fund*: 

Ju 9 Hc 0 Franks was of the same 
Chief Justice, namely, that 
not entitled to recover, 
stand. 


learned judges on this important case. He 
thought, at the trial, that there should have 
been a verdict for the plaintifiTs, and now, 
after having given the best attention in bis 
power to all the arguments that had been 
urged, he still remained of the same opi- 
nion. His opinion on the. subject was as 
firm as it possibly could be when be con- 
sidered that bis two learned brothers bad 
differed from him. He tliougbt . the non- 
suit ought to bo set aside, and a verdict 
entered for the plaintiffs. 

This was an action brought by the Bank 
of Bengal against the United Company to 
recover the interest due. on three promis- 
sory notes made by tlie defendants. The 
declaration alleged that the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council made these promissory 
notes as the law fully autliorised agent of the 
defendants, that the defendants received 
the sums stated in the notes as a loan from 
the persons named therein, to whom, or to 
whose order, they promised to repay the 
same, with interest, after the expiration 
of three inontlis* notice of payment, to be 
given by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. The interest of the principal sum, 
the declaration alleged, the defendants pro- 
mised to pay at the rate of five per cent., 
by quarterly payments at fixed periods. 
The piaintifts had proved all tbeir allega- 
tions in tlie usual way, except the hand- 
writing of those who were authorised by 
the defendants to sign notes of this des- 
cription on their liehalf. In order to dis- 
pense with this otherwise necessary proof, 
the plaintiffs had given in evidence the fol- 
lowing facts. They had shown, by a wit- 
ness of the name of Oxborough, that the 
Company's paper for tlie loan of 1825 and 
1826, of whidi the notes in question pur- 
ported to be a part, was chiefly concocted 
and prepared in the Treasury and in tbe 
office of the witness^ who was an uncove- 
naiited assistant. T^e blanks in tbe print- 
ed form were there filled up, and the paper 
was registered there ; it was signed by cer- 
tain covenanted servants in the Treasury, 
and was then sent from the office of Mr. 
Oxborough to tbe secretary in tbe territo- 
rial department, for Che purpose of obtain- 
ing bis signature. After tbe secretary had 
signed tlie paper, it was again returned to 
tbe ofifice of Mr. Oxborough, and issued 
by him to the parties to whom it was made 
payable. It appeared tn evidence Chat 
Mr. Oxborough (os indeed was obvious 
enough from Uie nature of his duties es 
they had been described) was conaidevud 
by all persons connected with Governmeot 
as the party best qualified to speak, to 4m 
genuineness of Company’s •paper* jjte 
considered it also to have been established 
in evidence that Mr. Oxborough . hafi4he 
authority of Govemmeoi .to examine poMm 
of this description when bcought to Ite 
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Ibr Ihe purpose, ta^compare them with the 
inti^ister kept ifi his office, to inform the 
Holders whether they were genuine or not, 
and to receive for so doing a fee of one 
rupee. It was proved that he occasionally 
examined two or three hundred promis- 
sory notes in the course of a month, and 
tbait he was sometimes applied to for this 
purpose by some of the public officers of 
Government. Mr.Oxborough in lieu of the 
ibe of one rupee for each note received a 
monthly salary from the Bank of Bengal 
of 100 rupees, and it appeared that at the 
time this agreement was made, the ac- 
countant general was thO president of the 
Bank. The United Company were share- 
holders in the Bank, and the Governor 
General and members of Council for the 
time being were members of that corporate 
body. It was shown that, from Septem. 
ber 1828 to October 1829, owing to 
doubts that had arisen as to the genuine- 
ness of Company’s paper, the Bank of 
Bengal refused to advance any money on 
deposists of the paper, unless it had been 
examined by Mr. Oxborough and certified 
by him to be genuine. The mode in which 
Mr. Oxborough certified the genuineness 
of -the notes, was by putting his initials to 
the* corner of the note. The notes on 
which the plaintiffs sought to recover had 
all of tliem been certified as genuine by 
Mr/ Oxbdrough, and two of them bad 
b^n twice certified to be so. On this evi- 
dence the plaintiffs contended that the de- 
fendants had admitted the genuineness of 
tlie signature to the nutes, and that the 
whole of their case wos therefore made 
out. The defendants had proved that the 
notes were not genuine, and that the sig- 
natures were forged. 

He thought it might be convenient, 
with reference to the arguments that had 
been urged by the counsel on eacli side, to 
consider, in tlie first place, what would 
have been the law if this had been an ac- 
tion by one private person or mercan- 
tile firm against another, and the admis- 
sions and eburse of dealing between the 
parties had been' similar to the present. 

would then proce^ to consider, se- 
condly, whether the ciiaractcr of these par- 
ties, ' the plaintiffs being the Bank of Ben- 
gal, a corporate body, and the defendants 
being the United Company, also a corpo- 
ration, made the law applicable to private 
pemons or a mercantile firm inapplicable to 
Ib^. On the first point, be would say, 
that if a party, before be bad advanced 
money ^ a promissory note, applied to 
the 'maker, or io a party whom the maker 
had aothorixed to exanfitie and certify the 
genuineness of promissory notes issued by 
hlin, to know whether the note was ge- 
nuinef and if he was informed that it was 
gei^dfle^ ,be was satistled, both on autho- 
rtty and principle, that in an action against 
tfae^ tUakCv by the party who advaiic^ his 


money on the faith of this repieMiitation, 
it was not necessary to prove the deffin* 
dant*8 bandwriting to the note. He was 
satisfied that such an admission dispensed 
with the necessity of the proof, and that 
the defendant would be precluded from 
showing the handwriting to be a forgery. 
It was a general rule, that money paid 
under a mistake of facts might be recover- 
ed back in a case where both parties were 
equally innocent and had equal knowledge 
and equal means of knowledge. The 
case of ** Price and Neale ** was an autho- 
rity in support of that principle; (The 
learned judge referred also to ** Smith and 
Mercer,” 6 Taunt.; ** Jones and Ryde,** 
“ Bruce and Bruce;” Wilkinson and 
Johnston,” 3 Barnw. andCressw. ; Cocks 
and Masterman,” 9 Id, He thought it 
was clearly established upon all these cases, 
that if an individual had paid the notes in 
question under the circumstances, he could 
not have recovered back the amount he 
had so paid in an action for money had and 
received, because the parties had not the 
same means of knowledge. 

Then there was the case of '' Barber and 
Gingell,” 3 Espinasse, which was a de- 
cision by Lord Kenyon, where it was held 
that evidence of the forgery might be re- 
ceived because the party had not looked at 
the note, but it was also held that be bad 
made himself liable by his course of deal- 
ing, and that case was recognized in 

Jon es and Ryde.’ * That was the first case 
acknowledging the principle which was 
afterwards more fully laid down in Leach 
and Buchanan,” where it was distinctly 
held that, though the signature might not 
be the defendant’s handwriting, still the 
plaintill' would be entitled to recover, be- 
cause he bad sent the instrument to the 
defendant and inquired if it was his hand- 
writing, and was answered that it was; 
after the defendant had so accredited the 
bill, it was held that he must be consider- 
ed liable. He thought those cases entirely 
made out, that if tins had been a transac- 
tion between two mercantile firms, there 
could be- no doubt that the plaintiffs might 
recover. “ Skying and Greenwood,” 4 
Barnw. and Cressw., was also an autho- 
rity to the same effect. That was all that he 
thought it necessary to state upon the first 
point, and lie thought it was established, 
both on authority and principle, that if this 
had been an action between two private 
individuals, the plaintiffs must have re- 
covovered. 

The second question was, whether the 
peculiar character of the defendants ren- 
dered the law applicable to private parties 
inapplicable to tiiem : he was of opinion 
tliat it did not. The first ground taken by 
the Advocate Glencral was, that even if 
this had been a good note, the action|jCGuld 
not have been maintained eigainsbm de- 
fendants as exercising tlio powers of go^ 
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v^rnmcnl of a great HPoimtry. The other 
ju JgeB seemed to thiitk that such an action 
mfglit be sustilinedv and if that were so, 
then, in his mind, the whole question was 
conced^. He thought if an action could 
be maintained on a good note. It was Im- 
possible in this court, and under the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, to look at 
the notes in question in any other shape 
than as good notes. He thoUfeht the Ad- 
vocate General was very acute in framing 
his objection, for he was satisfied the whole 
question turned upon that point. It could 
not be taken into consideration that these 
were forgeries, because it was established 
by the cases that evidence of actual for- 
gery was no answer to an admission of the 
handwriting. There was the decided case 
of “ Macnaughten v. The United Com- 
pany,” in 1824, where it had been held 
that an action could be maintained. 

The second objection was, that these 
notes were a charge on the territorial re- 
venue, that the whole of that revenue was 
appropriated under Acts of Parliament, 
and that although an action might lie fora 
genuine note to the payment of the interest 
on iVbich funds were specifically appro- 
priated,' yet no action would lie on a 
ibrged note, to tlie payment of which no 
funds were appropriated, although the 
Compahyi by their agents, might have ad- 
piitted ' such note to be genuine. He 
did think that Mr. Dickens' objection to 
that proposition was unanswerable. By 
'the 53d Geo. III. sec. 55, the funds were 
fobe applied, first, in the military defence 
of the country, and, secondly, in pay- 
ment of the interest accruing on the debts 
owing. Now he thought this was a debt 
owing, and if he were bound to point out 
the funds from which this judgment was 
to be satisfied, he would lay liis finger 
Upon that section, and say this was l^debt 
owing. But the instrument on which the 

S arties declared said nothing ai)out its 
cing a territorial debt. It professed to 
be a promissory note made by the authority 
of the Governor General in Council, 
^signed by tlie secretary to Government, 
and given to tlie party who had advanced 
the money. There was no statement out 
of what fund it was to be paid ; but tlien 
they were told they were bound to look to 
tbe Acts of Parliament, and if be looked 
therey he found the fund out of which the 
debt might be paid. He thought “ Mur- 
ray and the £ast-India Company " was a 
direct authority. The bills in that case 
were drawn by the Governor in Council at 
Madras, and accepted by tbe secretary to 
the India House. The question turned 
upon a power of attorney; it appeared 
that the £ast-India Company had paid tbe 
whole amount to a person who ,was not 
entlttaj^ io receive the money, and it was 
helfl^ nottrithstanding they had ac- 
tually j^id the notes, and notwithstanding 


tbe appropriation, they #er^ toond to jtey 
them over again. Then came the dAsc of 

Davis and the Bank of England,” and 
there also the question of appropriation 
arose, for in fact it was the case with most 
chartered bodies that their fltnds were ap- 
propriated. That was an action brought 
by the real owner of stock, which had been 
transferred under a forged power of at- 
torney that bad been received by the Bank 
as genuine, and it was held that the Bank 
was liable as not having used due precau- 
tion. 'fliat was certainly overthrown in 
the King's Bench, on an error in the 
pleadings ; but he could not agree with the 
Chief Justice, that the Court of King's 
Bench had thrown any doubt on the deri- 
sion of the court below as to the main 
point. They said that they could only de- 
cide on the facts stated on the record, and 
they held that the counts could not be 
su]>ported for want of a certain allegation, 
without saying what their decision would 
have been if such an allegation had been 
made. After that decision, the Court of 
Common Pleas reverted to the subject in 
the case of “ Ilutne and Bolland,” when 
Chief Justice Best stated that there was ho 
disposition in tlie minds of any of the 
judges to recede from the opinions th^ 
had given in Davis and the Bank of Eng- 
land.*' Tbe principles, therefore, laid 
down in that case must be considered to 
be autliotity as far as the deliberate opihioh 
of the Court of Cohiihon Pleas could 
make them so. It was there admitted that 
the Government would not Issue funds to 
pay the stock twice over, but still it was 
held that tbe Bank was bound to make 
the amount good, as they had not exercised 
due discretion. 

The other objection urged by the Advo- 
catc General was, that the Governor Gene- 
ral could not delegate an authority to au> 
thenticate these notes, and, in short, that 
Oxborough could not authenticate them. 
On that point, also, he was quite satisfied 
that the Government had the power so to 
authorize Oxborough, and that the United 
Company would be bound by that autho- 
rization. The authority in this case had 
been made out partly by Oxboroiigh's own 
evidence, and partly by the written evi- 
dence. Oxborough stated that, previous 
to his having received any written authou 
rity, it vvas his usage to examine notes of 
this description, that he made an applica- 
tion for some remuneration for so doing, 
and that the accountant general wrote to 
Government on the subject. The letter 
was addressed to Mr. Holt Mackenzie and 
signed by the accountant general. Then 
there was the answer to the application of 
Mr. Wood, which was tbe exf^ress autho- 
rity of the Governor General in Council 
formally given. It was signed by Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, and was dated ** Cpun* 
cil Chamber.” 
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Juitice obsenrcd^tbat the docu. 
menl he hod seen had only the initials of 
Mr* Mackenzie attached to it, and was not 
dated ** Council Chamber.’* 

Mr. Dickens .said tliat there ought to be 
no inisunderstanding on the subject. It 
was tlie Advocate General’s evidence, and 
they had admitted a copy instead of tlie ori- 
ginal document, which contained other 
matters besides the paragraph in question. 
The initials were attached to it to verify its 
being correct. 

Mr. Jiistice Rj/an said that the copy 
which was hung up in the office was proved 
to have the signature of Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, and that was the one to which the 
public must look. Then he said that here 
was the formal authority of the Governor 
General in Council to this agent, and his 
saying that the notes were genuine would 
bo the same thing as the maker of the 
notes saying so himself. That was the 
way in which he viewed the matter. If the 
GovemorGeneral inCuuncil had the autho- 
rity to authenticate the. note, he must have 
agents to act for him in all ways, and the 
authentication by the agent would he an 
authenticiition by the maker himself. It 
had been said diat this was a note made by 
procuration and recognized by the agent 
of an agent : he denied that proposition. 
He said that the Governor General in 
Council did act here as the United Com- 
pany, and tills was not to be considered as 
a recognition by an agent of an agent, but 
as the act of the United Company them- 
selves. 

Under these circumstances, he thought, 
if this had been a case between private in- 
dividuals or between two mercantile firms, 
upon all the cases that had been decided, 
upon all authority, upon all the principles 
of law, the plaintiffs must have recovered. 
Then as to the other point, after having 
paid all possible attention to the objections 
that had been urged by the counsel for the 
defendants, and giving the greatest weight 
to the authority of his two learned bro- 
thers, he still remained firm in his opinion 
that there was nothing in the situation of 
the defendants to take them out of the 
common rule of law. He therefore thought 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to recover 
a verdict, and that the nonsuit ought to be 
set aside. 

There were two points that he had not 
taken into his consideration, as he under- 
stood them to have been waived. Oiie point 
was, whether these instruments were, in 
point of form, promissory notes, and upon 
that question be did not feel any great 
difficulty. The other point was as to cor- 

S rations, being partners, suing inter se, 
e understood this point to have been 
distinctly WSaived, and, therefore, would 
not express any opinion on the subject, 
tbbqg^ considerable doubt might exist in 
bift mind. 

Mat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 5. No. 20. 


February 7. 

Marlin v. Pahner and otkers.'-^ Tho 
Chief Justice this day delivered the judg- ^ 
ment of the court at very great length 
(occupying upwards of four hours) in the 
consolidated causes relating to the will of 
the late General Martin. 

After stating very fully the history of 
the causes, from their commencement 
down to the present time, he observed, 
that no question had been raised as to the 
jurisdiction of the court to entertain an ex 
officio information filed by the Advocate 
General for the purpose of establishing 
charitable institutions. It appeared to him, 
that if such a point had been raised, there 
would have been questions of great im- 
portance connected with it, and all be 
would say was, that he was rather inclined 
to think the court had such jurisdiction. 
He did not wish to be considered, how- 
ever, as determining the point one way or 
other ; but at all events, the decrees of 
1816 and 1822 remain^ unimpeached, 
and were a foundation for all that the 
court meant to pronounce at present. 

Another question was, whether, sup- 
posing tlie court to have the jurisdiction, 
tlie Advocate General w’as a person enti- 
tled to file informations in the same man- 
ner as the Attorney General in England. 
He would not express any decided opi- 
nion upon that, but he considered the pre- 
vious proceedings in the cause sufficient 
ground for him to go upon. 

The next point was, that the executors 
were no longer before the court, having 
been discharged by the decree of 18g2. 
That circumstance would, probably, at 
home, prevent any thing being done till 
steps were taken to bring the parties aasan 
before the court, but be was not inclined 
to consider the rule as being so strict in 
this jgpuntry. He was bound, however, 
to say, that the decree of 1822 would not 
prevent any party from again bringing the 
executors before the court, if they thought 
it worth while to do so. 

He thought the circumstances were 
sufficient to induce him to hold not only 
that the testator w'as an alien, but also thatc- 
he was an alien friend ; and it must be de- 
clared in the decree, that the will was exe- 
cuted in the presence of three credible 
witnesses, in such a way as to jiass real 
estate in England if it bad been executed 
there, and he had been a British subject, 
but that during bis life, and at the time of 
his death, he was an alien friend, profess- 
ing the Christian religion, and had no re- 
lations except of the half-blood, and had 
no heir-at-law according to the law of 
England. 

The next thing to be considered was, 
what was the legal domicile of General 
Martin at the time of bis death, or, in 
otlier words, according to the law if what 
country it was, that the validity dtad efiket 
(2 C) 
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of bis will an(l;Ui« disiribution of bis 
assets were to be regulated. He was satis- 
fied, both upon authority and principle, 
that the court ought to declare that the 
testator had acquired an English domicile, 
and had nerer aajiiired any other ; and 
that all questions respecting his will and 
property must be determined according to 
tlie law of England. 

' He was of opinion that they had the 
next of kin as fully before the court as, 
under the circumstances, it was reasonable 
to expect; and having said that the ab- 
sence of the executors would not stop the 
decree they were about to make, he did 
not think there was any additional difh- 
cuity on account of the next of kin. There 
must, however, be an account as to the 
sums that came into the possession of 
J^uis Martin. 

^ The testator being an alien, it must l>c 
declared that the real property in Calcutta, 
with the rents and proHts:, belonged to the 
crown, with the exception of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of a house at Chaund- 
paul Ghaut, which had been found to he 
personal property. 

He then came to a matter on which the 
court felt very serious difliciilty, %'iz, what 
decree they were to make with respect to 
die lands in the Mufussil or at Chandcnia- 
gorc, which in 1800 W'asa part of the Mo- 
fussil, inasmuch as we were at w'ar wdth 
France, and the settlement had been taken 
possession of by the British. Under all 
the circumstances, he felt himself com- 
pelled to declare, that the property the tes- 
Ulpi'^had in the Mofussil did pass under his 
will, though he acknowdedged he came to 
this decision on grounds that w'ere any 
thing but clear or distinct. 

It was then necessary to inquire how the 
pn^erty w'as disposed of under the will. 
.There was only one question of co^pU'uc- 
tion that he was called on to decide, and 
iio really could not understand the ditH- 
.ciilties that appeared to have arisen on the 
subject. It seemed to be the plain and 
obvious intention of the testator, that, if, 
after satisfying the provisions of the will, 

sum of more than ten lacs should re- 
main as a surplus, then the ten lacs should 
nbc divided between the charities, and tlic 
jremaituler was to accumulate till a larger 
sum tbi\n ten lacks again existed, when a 
similar division was to take place, and so 
.it was to continue for the perpetual increase 
\of the charities. 

The next question was perhaps the roost 
difficult of all. It must be determined, in 
the ifirst place, what were the bequests for 
diarilable purposes in the kingdom of 
Oude; secondly, whether those bequests 
could be carried into effect by tlie court ; 
.and thirdly, if they could not be carried 
into ..eiffict by the court alone, .whether 
tlie^.ifrM any mode by which Uiey could 
bi Upon the last point 


a reference liad been made to the Govern, 
ment to know if it would give its protec. 
tion to these bequests, and he understood 
from the Advocate General that tiierc 
would be no objection on the part of Go- 
•vernment to do so. Upon the whole, be 
was prepared to declare, that the sums of 
100,000 rupees, and a sum sufficient to 
produce 4,000 rupees annually, and a sum 
sufficient to produce 11,460 rupees an- 
nually, were sums bequeathed by the testa- 
tor for general charitable purposes in the 
kingdom of Oude, and that the dividends 
should be paid to the Government, or 
some person appointed by them, to be 
applied in the kingdom of Oude to pur- 
poses as near as possible to those pointed 
out in the will. 

A question then arose as to those chari- 
ties in Eucknow, whether the court was 
bound to give the accumulations of inte- 
rest. Upon that point he felt a difficulty, 
and he sliould wish to reserve the question 
as to the interest. At present the minute 
must he, that the sum given for the college 
must be paid with the accumulations of in- 
terest; but he should reserve to himself the 
liberty of altering that minute if he thought 
proper. It would, however, be preposte- 
rous to give the accumulations of interest 
on the sum bequeathed to keep up the es- 
tablishments at Lucknow. 

lie thought also that it must be referred 
to the Master to take a more particular 
account of tlie legacies thatjiavc lapsed, or 
have been satisfied, or were void. 

The only rernuining point for coiisidera- 
tion Y>^aB, what was to be done with that 
large fund w'hich was to be continually in- 
creasing to the amount of ten lacs, when 
it W'as to be divided, and a small residue 
left to l>egin accumulating again till it ar- 
rived at the same point. It was directed 
to be divided between the charities at Cal- 
cutta, Ijyons, and Lucknow, but with li- 
berty to the executors to found other chari- 
ties if they thought lit. The only serious 
question would he, wheUier the court had 
not discretionary power as to the charities 
to which they would apply those funds, 
and the main difficulty was whether tliey 
would apply them to Lucknow. He did 
consider that a discretion was left, first, to 
the executors, and now to the court, to 
say whether it was proper they should be so 
applied ; and, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, he should say, that the 
sum of ten lacs, whether now existing, or 
whether the accumulation was to be waited 
for, was to be divided between the chari- 
ties at Calcutta and Lyons. 

These were all matters of. which a mi- 
nute only could be given at present, and 
they must be accurately reviewed before 
they were put into the form^of a decree. 
The case was full of difficulty, and almost 
unparalleled in the strange circumstances 
it presented, and the field of difficulties 
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arising from diom. The court had been 
anxious to decide all it possibly could de- 
cide at present, but it had been its earnest 
desire not to do any thing that could irre- 
mediably prejudice any person. The greater 
part of the funds would still remain in the 
hands of the court, and if they had erro- 
neously decided any thing, tiiere would lie 
enough remaining to enable tliem to rectify 
die mistake. 

February 8. 

Moisesy* The court gavejudg* 

ment in this case, which was an action 
brought by the second officer of the ship 
Jloyal Saxon against the commander of that 
vessel, for assault and false imprisonment 
during the passage from England to Ben- 
gal, the defendant having confined him to 
the forecastle, and compelled him to mess 
with the common seamen. To this charge 
the defendant pleaded the general issue, 
and three several pleas in justification. 
Tliese pleas set forth that, at the time of 
the alleged trespass, assault, and impri- 
Sfinment, the plaintiff' was incompetent 
and unfit, from want of skill and judg- 
ment, and carelessness and insufficiency, 
to perform his duty as second officer; and 
that the defendant, for the safety and pre- 
servation of the ship, was compelled to re- 
move him from the situation of second 
officer, and to forbid his taking on himself 
the duties thereof, or being in command 
of a watch ; but to enable the plaintiff to 
become acquainted with his duties as se- 
cond officer, the defendant offered to allow 
him to act as third officer, in order to re- 
sume his duties as second, when qualified, 
but that the plaintiff refused to accept of 
this offer ; and consequently, because the 
plaintiff would do no work, except the se- 
cond officer’s, for which he was unfit, and 
further behaved himself in an improper 
and unbecoming manner in ' tlic cabin 
which had been ailow'ed him, the defendant 
turned him out of this caliin, and sent 
him forward, as is usual w'hen an officer is 
found incapable of doing the duty w'hicli 
he has undertaken, and refuses to take 
upon himself any other duty. The de- 
fendant denied that he had imprisoned the 
plaintiff farther than forbidding him from 
using such parts of the ship as were 
devoted to the use of the cabin passengers 
and ship’s superior officers. On these 
pleas issue was joined. 

The defendant called no witnesses, but 
rested his case on the facts elicited in the 
examination and cross-examination of those 
of the defendant. 

The court were of opinion, that restrict, 
ing the plaintiff to a particular part of the 
ship was, under the circumstances, a suffi- 
cient impri^nment to call upon tlie de. 
fendant to account for his conduct, and 
then they were clearly of opinion, that the 
pleas of justification which had been put 
ill were not borne out in evidence ; tliey 


therefore found for the plaintiff 500 rupees 
damages, with costs. 

February W, 

Nilcomole Paulchoudry v. J5. Matyori- 
banksy Esq . — This was an action to recover 
the penalty of a bond for 15,000 rupees 
given by defendant to plaintiff for money 
lent. It was proved in evidence that Mr. 
Maijoribanks received the money, and 
signed the document in question ; the 
usual printed bond was produced in court. 
The defence set up was, that it w'as not a 
regularly executed bond, and that the ac- 
tion could not lie in its present shape. 

The Chief Justice thought otherwise; 
his Lordsliip said every body know that 
papers of this kind were filled up, and 
the seat affixed, before they wore sent from 
an attorney’s office, and he had no reason 
to suppose that this practice was de- 
viated from in the present instance, as 
there was, in fact, a seal affixetl to the do- 
cument, the genuineness of Mr. Marjori- 
l>anks* signature was not questioned, he 
signed it with the seal staring^im in the 
face, his fingers must have come in contact 
with it ; “ in fact,” said his Lordship, “ I 
consider the present a scaled instrument to 
all iiitents and purposes.” 

Judgment for the amount of the penalty. 

The following rule and order, signed 
by the three judges, was published on the 
7th February ; 

Mr. Richard Vaughan is appointed tax- 
ing officer of tlie Supreme Court, and of 
the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors; and all bills of costs and fees 
wh.itsoevcr, including those of the Master 
ill the Supreme Court, and of the Exa- 
miner in the Court for the Relief of In- 
solvent Debtors, and those of .all the other 
officers in l>oth courts, and of tlie attor- 
nies^nd proctors, shall henceforth be taxed 
by the said taxing officer, at the same time, 
and subject to the same rules, as they have 
heretofore been Uxed by any other person 
to whom that duty has been assigned ; and 
the taxing officer shall not, whilst he holds 
that appointment, conduct and undertake 
any business whatsoever, as an attorney,* 
proctor, or advocate, nor hold any other 
appointment entitling him to the receipt of 
any fee, except such as shall be allowed to 
him as such taxing officer as aforesaid; 
and the said officer, by and with the con- 
currence of the Honourable the Vice Pre- 
sident in Council, is hereby authorized, 
for the present, and until fUrther order, to 
demand and take such fees only as the 
Master in the Supreme Court and the Exa. 
miner in the Court for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors heretofore have lawfully 
taken for taxing costs according to the es- 
tablished rules of the courts. The name 
of Mr. Vaughan is retained in the roll of 
attomies, with liberty for Jiim tc^ fesuriie 
his practice as an attorney in case of his 
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vriiiiquiriiing at any time his appointment 
of Caning officer. 

Robert O'Dowda, Esq-t appointed 
■worn' clerk, and the following alterations 
are made in the fees of that office : 

1st. The fee for filing rules, orders, or 
notices, is reduced from two rupees to one. 

2d. The fee for each certificate of any 
single matter is reduced from two rupees 
to one. 

3d. The fee of ten rupees allowed by 
the additional table of fees in June 1829, 
for certificates of more than five matters, is 
to be charged only when certificate of the 
whole slate of the cause is asked for and 
required. 

4th. ITlfi fee of three rupees for exa- 
mining copies of bills, answers, interro- 
gatorics, depositions, exhibits, or other 
proceedings, with the record, in order for 
evidence, is abolished. 

John Franks, Esq., is appointed the 
clerk of the papers, depositions, and read- 
ing clerk ; and the fee for drawing and 
entering rtfles, for filing and docketing 
special pleadings, for importance or oyer, 
or for setting down a cause for trial or ar- 
gument,isr^uced from three rupees to two. 

Mathew Ryan, Esq. is appointed sealer, 
and the following alterations are made in 
the fees of the office : 

1st. The fee for affixing the seal to every 
mandamus, certiorari, writ of error, pro- 
cedendo, or injunction, is reduced from 
two rupees to one. 

2d. The fee for affixing the seal to every 
license to marry without publication of 
banns, and to the original citation in every 
matrimonial cause, is reduced from two 
rupees to one. 

3d. The fee for affixing the seal to pro* 
eeedings to be sent beyond the limits of 
the presidency of Fort William, is reduced 
flnom sixteen rupees to ten. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Bird, Mr. 
John Linskill is appointed clerk to Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan, and the following alterations 
are made in the fees of the clerks of the 
Chief J ustice and of Sir Edward Ryan : 

^ The fee of one rupee for carrying bail- 
pieces, affidavits, or other papers to be 
filed, is abolished. 

The fee of one rupee for attendance is 
abolished, except where the attendance is 
to procure the signature of a judge. 

TTie fee ef eight annas upon exhibits 
marked by any judge in chambers is re- 
duced to two ann^ 

The aforementioned officers who accept 
these appointments, and all who may 
hereafter accept any office or appointment 
whatsoever in the court, arc required to 
take notice, that any salaries attached to 
their offices or appointments are liable to 
bis appropriated, with the concurrence of 
tiie Ciovernor General in Council, to other 
efilbes.^ appointments in the court, or to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF THE LATE FIRM OF PALMER 
AEl) CO. 

A meeting of the creditors of the late 
firm of Palmer and Co. was held on the 
1 1th February, at which the Hon. Mr. 
Elliot read the following report t 
Report upon the progress of Liquidation 

in the Affairs of Palmer and Co. in tlie 

Year 1830. 

“ Shortly after the assignees assumed 
charge of the management of tliis estate, 
they undertook a laborious investigation 
of the books, to ascertain the amount and 
nature of the debts and assets of the^ late 
firm ; on the termination of which, they 
reported to the Insolvent Court that they 
found assets which, at the existing value, 
were estimated at 1 crore and lacs, 
and that the debts amounted to 2 crore and 
82^ lacs. Of the assets about 5 lacs of 
goods were found to belong to otlier par- 
ties, and to which no claim could be main- 
tained by the assignees ; and the Com- 
pany's i>aper and Bank slLires, amounting 
to 16 lacs and 60,000 rupees, though the 
properly of the firm, were in pledge for 
loans, and consequently, though forming 
an ofiset against tlie aggregate debts, were 
not an available asset to the assignees. 
The same applied to a considerable portion 
of the property in houses and estates, as 
hereafter explained, so that the net debts 
may be taken at 2^ crores, and the net 
asscsts at the then estimated value, at 1 
crore and .53 lacs. 

** The total realizations of the year end- 
ing on the 31 St December last, amount to 
25,31 ,320 rupees, viz , : under the gpsneral 
bead of commercial, which embraces the 
indigo found in the godown when the as- 
signees took charge, and also the sales of 
such indigo of Uie past season aS' were 
effected prior to the 3 1st December last, 
18,17,684 rupees ; civil and military (in- 
cluded under the bead of Book Debts’*), 
6,71,976 rupees ; miscellaneous ditto ditto, 
33,707 rupees; estates and trusts ditto 
ditto, 7,953 rupees. 

** Among the assets were various parcels 
of indigo unsold or unrealized. These 
have been duly brought to account, and 
have produced about 1 1 lacs to the general 
fund of the estate. The amount would 
have been much larger had not the price of 
indigo fallen considerably in the early part 
of that year. 

** Only a small part of the indigo facto- 
ries belonging to the firm have yet been 
sold, viz. Palmer and Co.’s quarter share 
in the Sindoorie and Bizouly concern in 
Jessore, for 50,000 rupees ; , the Revell- 
gunge house and factory, for 20,000 ru- 
pees ; and of the properties of that nature 
pledged to the firm, there have been sold 
five small concerns for ttje iqsgregate 
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amount of 40,100 rupees. The names 
are as follow : 

Rupees. 

“ Coleadah," F. Millet 6,000 

. Chowgatcha,** T. Solminihac 4,100 

“ Dewanbarry,” Newton and > . 

Bennett J 

** Baldivic,*' ditto ditto 4,000 

** Bohiirgutchee,*' G. Evans . ...:^.';,000 
Of these sums about 30,000 rupees have 
been brought to account, and the rest will 
be accounted for in the current year when 
realized. 

‘*Two indigo factories, not included in 
the above, wliich were deeply mortgaged 
by the late firm, have also been sold with 
consent of tlie assignees and mortgagees, 
viz. Coxiallce, formerly belonging to C. 
De Verinne, for 1 3,000 rupees ; and Soo- 
junpoor, once the property of J. IVI. Dc 
Verinne, for 8,000 rupees. 

“ The ship Agnes, the only ship in 
which Palmer and Co. were interested as 
proprietors, has been sold for 50,000 ru- 
pees, of which about 42,000 rupees re- 
mains to be received on the promissory 
note of the purchaser, falling due in the 
course of the present month. Another 
ship, tlic Alexander, under mortgage to 
the house, has been sold for 60, (XX) rupees, 
the whole of wliich has been realized. 

One estate, their entire property, viz. 
a small house at Howrah, has been sold 
for 12,000 rupees, which was received sub- 
se(|uently to the 31st December. Hie 
house and godowns in which the business 
was conducted, were mortgaged to the 
Provident Society for 2 lacs, an amount 
which was considered to exceed their value, 
and they have therefore remained unre- 
deemed. 

** It will not be a matter of surprise 
that great difficulties have been expe- 
rienced in the realization of tlie assets, and 
more especially in the sale of indigo facto- 
ries. Independently of the depreciation 
of indigo to tlie extent of one-third, com- 
pared with the prices of the years 1828 and 
1829, the times have been unfavourable 
for the investment of capital in such s|>c- 
culatious, and the backwardness of buyers 
is naturally increased by the knowledge 
that so many factories must be sold ; ac- 
cordingly, for some time, although sales 
were tried, and tenders were invited by 
advertisement, no offers were made except 
for two or three of the best concerns of 
the house, which being under the valuation 
put upon them by the assignees, were not 
accepted. 

** A question early arose as to tlie man. 
ner and for what length of time the as- 
signees would be justified in supporting 
concerns ^hich required a constant outlay 
of capital ; and a petition was accordingly 
presented to the court, praying fur the 
court's authority to exercise a discretion in 
postponing sales when adequate offers were 


not made. Having obtained this discre- 
tionary power, the assignees have so exer- 
cised it, that besides getting back all the 
money advanced by them for indigo con- 
cerns for the past season, they have like- 
wise, computing the produce on hand at a 
moderate rate, fully recovered the whole 
previous advance of Palmer and Co., 
about 3,86,000 rupees, on the same ac- 
count ; and the several concerns have been 
kept ill good condition for sale, instead of 
being abandoned, or sacrificed liy selling 
at a time most unfavourable for tlicir dis- 
posal. 

Up to this date the assignees have re- 
ceived 12,180 niaunds of indigo, which, 
at 150 rupees per maund all#ound, will 
yield 18,27,000 rupees. 

The amount of advances by the as- 
signees, for the past season, was 16,08,7(X) 
rujiees. 

“ There are still some small parcels to 
arrive, which, at the above estimated rate 
of sale, will about amount to the sum ad- 
vanced by the late firm aiid^the assignees 
together, namely, 19,95,000 rupees, and 
shew that the whole is in prospect of reco- 
very, as stated in the preceding paragraph. 

** It is necessary to mention, that when 
the assignees assumed charge of the estate, 
they founil two accounts on tlie books, 
headed ** Salt at Balliah Ghaut,*' and 

Saltat Sagor :** 49,000 rupees had al- 
ready been advanced by the late firm, and 
at the former place a large quantity pf 
materials were collected for tlie purpose of 
extending the works in that quarter. It 
was determined, after due consideration, 
and upon the report of some of tlio as- 
signees, who inspected the Balliah Ghaut 
works, to complete the arrangements begun, 
rather than abandon an undertaking wliich, 
if carried on, seemed to promise, within 
the term of the contract with Government, 
to yield a return equal to, if not exceed- 
ing the expense thereof. The abandon- 
ment would, besides, have subjected the 
estate to a claim of 16,000 rupees advanced 
by the Government. 

** The* advances on these two accounts, 
up to the 31st December last, have been 
considerable. It were perh:ip8 superfluous 
to advert to the unfavourablcness of the 
season for solar evaporation salt, the con- 
stant falls of rain being almost unprcce# 
dented, which, while they reduced the re- 
turns to little more than 1,200 maunds, 
increased the expense, and retarded the 
finishing of the works at Balliah Ghaut. 
The two concerns are now in a complete 
state, and it will bo satisfactory to know 
that both arc on the eve of commencing 
their returns, and that they are estimated 
to yield half a lac of maunds this year, at 
what (the assignees have rea^ii to believe) 
is a very moderate computation. 

« Considerable reductionsare new eflbet- 
ing in the establishment which Vos noc^ 




soril; heavy duriog the Bnt year, and tlie 
assignees do not contemplate the expenses 
exceeding 3,000 rupees per mensem for 
the future, house-rent included. 

« The assets at present in hand amount 
to 12 lacs, and fartlicr realizations are 
expected before April to the extent of 
14 lacs. After allowing for tlie funds in- 
termediately required for indigo factories 
carrying on, and other expenses, the as- 
signees hope to be in a condition to re- 
commend to the ^ourt that a dividend of 
about ten per cent, be declared on the 1 st 
May next, leaving it to the court, at its 
discretion, to reserve one-third, under the 
clause in the Insolvent Act providing for 
creditors in Europe. 

The small amount of realizations will 
doubtless excite the attention of the credi- 
tors, but when the limited powers hitherto 
vested in the assignees are adverted to, it 
will cease to he matter of surprise, that so 
little progress should have been made ; in 
the book debts, in particular, the assignees 
have been without authority to enforce 
payment of just demands hy suits at law', 
or to settle disputed accounts, either by an 
appeal to the court or by arbitration ; and 
although offers of composition have been 
made, which it would have been in their 
judgment advisable to accept, they have 
been unable, from want of authority, to 
entertain such propositions. One of the 
principal purposes, therefore, for which 
this meeting is convened, is to obtain the 
consent of the creditors to that extension 
of the powers of the assignees which is in- 
dispensably necessary to enable them to 
fulfil witli greater efficiency the arduous 
duty they have undertaken.*’ 

Mr. Brownrigg, one of the attornics of 
the principal creditors of the estate, pro- 
posed the following resolutions : 

** That the assignees of the estates and 
effects of the insolvents shall and may have 
full power and authority, 

'* First, to commence and prosecute 
actions at law and suits in equity against 
any of the persons whose names appear as 
debtors or creditors in the schedule here- 
unto annexed marked with the letter A., 
and also to defend actions at law and suits 
in equity brought against the assignees by 
any of the persons whose names appear as 
debtors or creditors in the said schedule, 
and to defray the costs to which the said 
assignees may be put in respect of such ac- 
tions and suits, out of the proceeds of tlie 
effiects of the insolvents. 


names appear as debtors or ereditors in the 
said schedule, for or on account or by 
reason of any thing relating to the estate 
or effects of the insolvents. 

** Fourth, with advertence to the circum- 
stance, that several of the assignees arc 
members of houses of agency, or other- 
wise engaged in transactions connected 
with the produce and sale of indigo, and 
that a strict applJcfition of the rule of law 
which prevents assignees from being con. 
cerned, either directly or indirectly, in the 
purchase of any part of the insolvent’s es- 
tate, would, hy diminishing the number 
of purchasers, he highly prejudicial to the 
interests of the creditors. Resolved, that 
the assignees siiall he at liberty to become 
purchasers of any of the indigr) factories, 
or other property of the estate, in the same 
manner us other persons. 

“ I.astly, finally, to do every lawful 
act and thing tliat they, the said assignees, 
may tliink necessary and be advised in and 
about the premises.** 

The above rcsoliilions, )>roposcd by Mr. 
Brownrigg, were seconded hy Mr. In- 
glis, of tlie firm of Dent and Co., put 
sunalim from the chair, and carried. 

NEW BKIDGE AT DACCA. 

An entertainment was lately given at 
Dacca in consequence of the opening of an 
iron suspension bridge, w'hicli has been 
lately erected over the Dellai Nnlhi ad. 
joining the city. The bridge is the first of 
its kind which has been erected in the pro- 
vince of Bengal beyond the precincts of 
Calcutta. It has a span of 120 feet. It 
was projected by the late judge of the 
city, Mr. Henry Walters, and erected 
from the contributions of the European 
and native inhabitants of the city. In 
honour of the judge, it has been named 
“ Walters' Bridge .” — Siimachar Durpun, 

SIGNOR MASONl, A VIOLINIST. 

A violinist, a pupil of Paganini, named 
Masoni, is electrifying the musical world 
at Calcutta by his astonishing perform- 
ances, which bid fair to rival those of his 
celebrated master. His benefit concert 
took place at the Town- Hall on the 7tli 
February, and is spoken of in terms of 
astonishment. Besides bis command over 
the violin. Signor Masoni is, it appears, 
an able impruvisatore. 

NATIVE QUACKS. 


** Second, to take such reasonable part 
of any debts due to tlic said insolvents* es- 
tates by the seTeral persons whose names 
appear as debtors in the said schedule as 
may by composition be gotten, in full 
discharge of debts. 

Tfturd, to submit to arbitration any 
diflhiancf or dispute between the said as- 
si^pl^* afid tli^ several persons whgsu 


The Gov. Gazelle, in commenting upon 
the afiTair of Mr. St. John Long and Miss 
Cashin, which made so much noise about 
ten months back, observes; While on 
tliis subject, w'e may be allowei} cursorily 
to advert to an extensive system of quackery 
which, we have reason to believe, prevails 
in the native quarters of Calcutta, where 
many an ignorant empiric assumes the title 
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of ^native doctor, and practices accordingly. 
We Inve Jmown such persons to be consult- 
ed even by Europeans. Nov, we have no 
doubt whatever, tliat there are native doc- 
tors of experience, ability, and skill, as 
far as their knowledge extends. Others, 
however, w'ho assume the title without the 
proper qualifications, too often sport with 
very strong and dangerous drugs, to tlic 
great detriment of those who have the mis- 
fortune of falling into their hands. Wc 
have great hopes, however, of seeing an 
amcLiorntion of this state of things, and 
of witnessing, ere long, the cslablishment 
of some system of practical medicine, on 
European principles, for the instruction of 
native doctors, with a view to private prac- 
tice.** 

EAIITIIQUAKE AT nKLHl. 

The following notice of an earthquake 
at Delhi, the third felt there within the 
last four months, has been coinniuiiicated 
to us by a correspondent at that city, 
w'riting under date the 17th ultimo: — 
“ There was a smart shock of an earth- 
quake at Delhi this morning, at a quarter 
past one o'clock. Being suddenly roused 
from sleep, I could not at the moment 
imagine wliat occasioned the general tre- 
mor and noise so perceptible, but when 1 
raised my head, and while I rested on one 
elbow, I felt a most distinct rotatory mo. 
tion in the direction of from cast to west, 
and west to east, which continued about 
three seconds. When this subsided, I 
heard a fluttering noise at the doors of the 
verandah, on the glass of which 1 found 
several sparrows. 'I'liese had been dis- 
placed from their roosts by the shock, and 
were attracted to the doors by the light 
from a lamp placed witliiii. The sliock 
which occurred this morning is the third 
that I have felt at Delhi during the last 
four months, and much more severe than 
either of the funner. I have said that the 
direction of the shock was from c<*ist to 
west. I have not yet been able to learn the 
distance to wdiich it extended.*’ — India 
Gaz., Fch.2, 

CALCUTTA IIOUSE-TAX. 

‘‘ 3*0 the Editor of the Chundrikn, 
Since the establishment of the British 
government the distressed subjects of the 
Mogul empire have resorted to this great 
city of Calcutta and established various 
trades; thus the city daily increased in size, 
and there was no oppression inflicted by 
government; for a long time each one 
paid the quit-rent of as much ground as 
he occupied. I have heard from the old 
inhabitant^ that, rather more than forty 
years ago, some functionary of govern, 
ment call^ together the most respectable 
inhabitants and asked their consent to esta- 
blish for twenty years a tax upon tlie 


houses in Calcutta, the proceeds of which 
should be devoted to the improvement of 
the town, and making excellent roads, 
ghauts, and drains; this (they said) will 
contribute to your happiness. By these and 
various other arguments the consent of the 
inhabitants was obtained. But twice twenty 
years have now elapsed, and instead of 
any reduction of the tax, it is greatly on 
the increase, which every inhabitant is 
prepared to prove. 1 will only instance 
the case of my own house. Ten years ago, 
I received a bill every quarter for two ru- 
pees four annas ; I am now charged nine 
rupees, though there has been no increase 
to the buildings. Others are suffering 
more severely. For fear of thorax -gatherer 
many poor people dread to open their 
doors. I pray, therefore, that the public 
authorities would give their attention to 
tlie matter of the tax, and relieve the poor. 

“ A POOR Subject.” 

Wo are well acquainted with the matter. 
The tax was first laid on for three years ; 
and the regulation on this subject was pro- 
mulgated on the 9th January 1781, and 
was registered in tlic Supreme Court on 
the 1st February. W'hon the three years 
had elapsed, the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
grievously oppressed by the tax, presented 
a petition, in 1790, to Earl Cornwallis, 
the Governor General in Council, the ob- 
ject of which was to represent that we 
were formerly ordered by the Governor 
Gencrul to pay the tax for three years, for 
the improvement of the town, by means 
of good roads, &c. ; that period has now 
passed, and to repair the roads the tax has 
been coiitinuef], and has not yet been re- 
niittefl. We arc unable to pay it. The 
petition also particularly described the va. 
rioiis oppressions practised in the cqllcc- 
tion of the tax. Tlie petition, on being 
presented to the council, was sent to Mr. 
G. C. Moir, to inquire into the truth of it 
and make a report. Mr. Moir, having 
made every inquiry on the subject, made a 
report to the Council on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1790, with his own opinion subjoin- 
ed ; but no farther order was given on the 
subject, and the tax flow's on without ces- 
sation, like the waters of the ocean, and is 
now greatly augmented. Another peti- 
tion was presented in the time of Lord 
Hastings, which also came to nothing. If 
any advantage appear likely to arise from 
publishing this matter in the papers, wo 
can translate and print in the Chundrika^ 
both the petition and Mr. Moir’s report, 
or can obtain their insertion in one of the 
English papers; but we see not that it 
wouTcl produce any benefit to the country, 
for when the sower sows the seed he is 
filled with many doubts whether the plant 
will spring up or not. When it appeitrs 
he has hopes of its shooting into branches 
and being covered with JjSaves, Jit is then 
anxious for the fVuit ; when it becota^ 
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fraliilbl; Mdid wUh 16 endlcste If 
yott Mjr, ibis it tojodM like ordinary men, 
blit die sovereign it devoted to the good of 
the subject ; if this tree be in its effects like 
a poisonous tree to the subject, tlie king 
will certainly destroy it. We reply, this 
mav be true, but the various exertions 
which have bren made on this subject have 
all proved fruitless, wc therefore have our 
doubts. Be that as it may ; it cannot be 
that the subject will sufl’er any oppression 
under the government of a faithful and 
equitable king; wo, therefore, pray that 
the lord of the country will bend his atten- 
tion to the question of tliis tax, and relieve 
the poor inhabitants from the difficulties 
they suffer,** — Chundrika, 

ENGLISH LAW AND SUPREME COURTS. 

We refer our readers to the examination 
of Sir £. H. East before the House of 
Lords, which will be found in the Euro- 
pean sheet. The learned ex-judge is con- 
vinced that the natives are perfectly satis- 
fied with the law and judgments of the 
Supreme Court, whose jurisdiction, he 
believes, they desire to be made more ex- 
tensive than it already is ; ‘‘ many of the 
principal Hindus in Calcutta considered 
it a very great advantage to have their per- 
sons and property under the Supreme 
Court.** We cannot allow positions so 
questionable as these to pass without no- 
tice. We know, that so far from some of 
the natives regarding the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court as a thing to be covet- 
ed, they eschew a residence Within its limits 
as a pestilence. No doubt the ex- Chief 
Justice was informed of this sort of stuff 
by some individuols who wished to flatter 
his prejudices, or whose interest it was to 
impart the impression received. The na- 
tive' courts certainly require, and are sus- 
ceptible of, great reform and improve- 
ment ; but, that the grand panacea desired 
by the natives generally is, the English 
law administered by the Supreme Court 
or Courts similarly constituted, we shall 
doubt until the fact be evidenced by more 
satisfactory testimony than that of an ex- 
chief judge.*— Chron, Jan, 22, 

maltreatment of EUROPEANS. 

We understand that the people whom 
we mentioned (p. 172) as having maltreat, 
ed some gentlemen amusing themselves on 
the river, during the last Hindoo holidays, 
have, by the active measures of tlie judge 
and magistrate of Hoogly, been convicted 
and punished according to their guilt in 
the transaction. Several of the most active 
were identified, and amongst others the 
foqueer, whom we formerly mentioned. 
The vigilance and activity of the darogah 
and thanilididar led to the conviction of 
others.d’lj^e only attempt at palliation, 
for U^ipbt be tliUed a defence, set up by 


the villagers, was having nistakcn the 
parties for deceits! The judge said the 
cause was the only one of the kind he had 
ever known ; that, in every other instance, 
some allegation had been set up against 
the people attacked, as a cause for the 
conduct of the assailants; here nothing of 
the kind was attempted, 'ilie gentlemen 
all express themselves highly pleased witli 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in 
which the whole investigation was con- 
ducted, and the clear manner in which 
guilt was brought home to the perpetrators 
of the outrage. Five of the ringleaders 
in the affray have been sentenced to hard 
work for twelve months, fined in 200 ru- 
pees each, and, in default of payment, to 
be retained another twelvemonth on the 
roads. Ibc others were dealt with in pro- 
portion to the degree of guilt they seemed 
to have incurred. — John BuU,. 

NATIVE PRESS. 

We have received the first four numbers 
of a new weekly paper, edited by natives, 
and published in the English language, 
at the JBun^oo Doot press, entitled the JRe- 
furnier. The contents are letters upon va- 
rious subjects by native writers, with short 
comments by the editors, who declare that 
the paper is ** a channel for the lucubra- 
tions of our countrymen, and is intended 
for their benefit and improvement, but not 
for any display of our own disquisitions.** 
It is also said : ** the peculiarity of the 
present political situation of the native In. 
habitants of this country renders it a con. 
sideration of the last importance, that they 
be well informed regarding the causes and 
cficcts of the various institutions which 
have for ages existed amongst them, with- 
out due examination as to their natural in- 
fiuetice on the habits and moral character of 
the inhabitants. Many of those institutions 
had been established as preventives against 
vices which no Icmger exist, and are now 
become not only useless, but, in some in- 
stances, burthensome to the community. 
Others are so inconsistent with the spirit 
of the age, and, under the policy of our 
present rulers, so directly opposed to our 
freedom and happiness, that they require 
only to be represented in their real colours 
in order to excite our just disapprobation, 
and lead us to their abandonment.*' 

Thu following ** address to our coun- 
trymen *’ appears in No. 2 :— ** It is in- 
deed gratifying to my feelings to observe^ 
that in proportion as our understandings 
expand, as our feelings take the right 
course, and as our minds shake off the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition, 
means are taken by those to whose zeal in 
this good cause the native community are 
not a little indebted for raising them to- 
wards the meridian of all that ia go^ and 
great. Whatever maybe the opinion of 
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dec|i:«Mid,rainiGedito roots are reckoned to 
be^ ! will droop, and eventually wither 
aw^ before the benign radiance of liberty 
abd truth* 

^ It is not on a mere theoretical pre> 
sumption that we raise this great and noble 
fabric of what must be estimated the onl; 
means of happiness to mankind. The 
infiuence of liberty and trutli has spread 
and is spreading far and wide, and nothing 
can check its course. Tliere was a time 
when the natives of this country were 
looked upon as a race of unprincipled and 
ignorant people, void of all the qualities 
that separate the human from the brute 
creation. But look at the contrast now. 
Ts it possible that at the present day an 
impeachment of such a dark character will 
be allowed to bear the slightest colour of 
truth ? 

The retrospect is indeed sad-pitiable; 
bill We have relinquished the notions that 
had made It so. We are, as it were, rege- 
nerated in the light and by the influence 
of principles, that testify the truth of our 
betii^ made after the image of our Maker. 
f)|drldeas db not range now on the mere 
siifface of things. We have commenced 
proving, and will probe on, till we dis- 
c(^Ver mat whtch will mak|^ us feel we arc 
inep. in ebthuibn with others, and, like 
tlieid,, capable of being good, great, and 
iibhle.' We have been sufficiently degrad. 
ed‘.]^pd despised, and will no longer bear 
the stigma. We cast off prejudice and 
all its concomitants as objects abhorrent to 
tlib pr|nGiples which are calculated to en- 
noble us before the world. 

f* Assisted by the light of reason, we 
iuivb the giaddening prospect before us, 
of soon coming to that standard of civili- 
zation, which MS established the prospe- 
rity of the European nations. Let us 
then, my countrymen, pursue with dili- 
gence and care, the tract laid down by 
the^ glorious nations. Let us follow the 
enVi^ of liberty and truth, and, emulating 
their wisdom and their virtues, be in our 
turii tl )0 guiding needle to those who are 
blinded by the gloom of ignorance and 
superfititiQn." 

' ti SLAVERY IN CALCUTTA. 

An' anonymous correspondent writes in 
tht^Bettgai^ChfVHicle of February 15, as 

^ That slavery esists in Calcutta is a 
fact too notorious to be denied. 1 am led 
to this remark from a thorough knowledge 
of its actuak existence, as also from being 
a AednOnt eye-witness to the extreme 
cmel^ braetlsed towards the generality of 
tlirat'ubj^lected class, who are kept in such 
atr Object sthtO of blind ignorance and 
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wou|| biave the. eporaf^ cp enter jdie pi^ ' ’ 
cincts of justice* ^aves of both sexet a^ 
generally purebaaed from indigent 
or Hindoostanee mothers; a young jj^l 
will bring, according to her age and use- 
fulness, from IG up to .100 rupees. This 
traffic is generally resorted to by Catholics 
to supply themselves with domestics ; and, 

I am sorry to say, a few who profess the 
Protestant faith, though only in outward 
appearance, arc also concerned in this in- 
human traffic. Slave girls, for the slightest 
offence, and on the most trivial occasions, 
receive corporal punishment, entirely at 
the will and pleasure of their owners; 
and I know many instances where punish- 
ment has been inflicted in a greater degree, 
and by a more severe method, than the cri- 
minal receives, w'ho has offended the laws 
of his country. The common method of 
punishment resorted to is, to tie them up, 
strip them to the skin (even grown up 
girls of the age of sixteen and seventeen 
arc not exempted) before the male domes- 
tics, and flog them with a rattan in the most 
cruel and barbarous manner ; another me- 
thod of punislimcnt, w'bich I edneeive to 
J}C proportionate with the first, is taking 
them to the well, in one of December's 
coldest mornings, and have a number of 
khulsics of water thrown over them in 
quick succession, so as hardly to give the 
sufferer time to draw breath. I could re*, 
late many instances of cruelty exercised 
upon those poor objects. I am conscious 
our worthy magistrates arc not aware of 
these too frequent perversions of law and 
justice, nur have the poor sufferers the 
means of access to the police, through the 
tyranny of their oppressors, who are gene- 
rally prudent enough to render any at- 
tempt to escape abortive.** 

NATIVKS OF TUX UFFER PROVINCES* 

Letters from the camp of the Governor 
General speak of results not altogether 
contemplated in some quarters, to which 
a personal examination into the state of 
matters in the upper provinces has con- 
duced ; it is said that the standard assumed 
of the lioncsty of the natives, and their 
oppression under the servants of the Com- 
pany, has been affected like Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer as one approaches the hills ; 
and we are pleased to hear that, as an 
honourable testimony to the conduct of 
Company’s servants, the complaints for- 
warded have pretty generally l^een sent to 
be decided on by the person complained 
against. — John JJtUlf Feb, IG. 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLEGE.. 

The distribution of prizes to the pupila 
of the Anglo-Indian College took filaccat 
the Town Hall on the 1 2th February. 
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public lintnietHj^/ pUd-iOili: UMife hiaua- 
gen of the iiisdtttii^ li'hlirhbcr of Tisitors, 
boAi' natfro and £urii]^n, assisted at the 
ceremony. The prises were presented to 
the scholars by Sir Charles Metcalfe. After 
their presentation, some recitations took 
place, which were gtren with readiness 
and accuracy. 

After the recitations, three essays were 
rctti on the following subjects : 

•* The irruptions of the northern barba- 
rians, and the consequent subversion of 
the Roman empire, were events favour, 
able to the progress of civilization.'* 

** The cultivation of tlie sciences is not 
more favourable to individual happiness, 
nor more useful and honuurabJe to a na- 
tion, than that of polite literature.** 

Tlie regular discharge of private du- 
ties and of public functions is equally cs. 
sential to social happiness.** 

These essays were the compositions of 
Ramtonoo Lahoorce, of the 2d class, and 
of Radhanath Sikdar and Harachunder 
Ghosh, of the Ist class. They displayed 
considerable reading, and very respectable 
powers, both of composition and reason- 
ing. 

On the table were placed the examina- 
tion of papers of the four Hrst classes, 
consisting of several hundred questions in 
ancient and modern history, geography, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
ahd mathematics, besides translations from 
English into Bengali, and the reverse. 
•Hie answers were all given at the exami. 
nation in writing, without reference to 
books, and many of them evinced an ox. 
tent of acquirement rarely equalled in se- 
minaries in Europe, forming tlie ground- 
work of an education, which only wants 
a Suitable superstructure to be raised upon 
it to form an intellectual edifice of no com. 
mon orders— Gov. Gae, Feb. 14. 

RBLATIOKS WITH AVA. 

We continue to hear from more quarters 
than one, that the feeling between the two 
Governments is far from being amicable,* 
and^that tlie bearing of the Burmese au> 
thorities is, in particular, more assuming 
than might have been expected. /nd. 
Gastf Jon* £0. 

VHK BAMBKE SHOAL. 

The following extract of a letter, dated 
the'SSth Jan. 1831, from Captain Corstor- 
pban, commander of the H.C. ship AV- 
is published for general informa- 
tion i While at anclior on the edge of 
the Bambee shoal, I had an opportunity 
of examining if, and found that, 'in point 
of situation and extent, it corresponds 
srltb |||ib defseription given in Horsburgh*s 
V statement from the 


hul a hhif 

fatboi^ at I6w-wat^ Springs', there la only 
ebout Olid a half feet at low- water heap 

tides. Ibis patch of hard sand ia about 
the centre of the shoal, end four miles 
from the shore ; the shoal patches appear 
to be composed of rocks on the south- 
eastern extreme of the slioal, and other- 
wise of hard consolidated wlritc sand.*' 

C. B. Greehlaw, Secretary. 
Fort William, Marine Board Office, 
the 31st January 1831. 

THE FIVE rxa CENT. LOAN, 1830. * 

Financial Department, the 18th of Fe- 
bruary 1831. Notice is hereby given, that 
the five percent, loan, opened on the 15ili 
of January 1830, has been closed. The 
furtiier receipt of subscriptions to that loan 
in cash, or four per cent, promissory notes, 
is accordingly prohibited. 

By order of the Honourable the Vice- 
President in Council, 

G. A. Busubv, Officiating Sec. toGov. 

NATIVE COAL. 

The f^nlt of recent experiments leads 
us to hope that our neighbours of the 
upper provinces will be as well off in a 
supply of native coal as we in Bengal. 
Should the mineral turn out to be suffi* 
ciently flibundant, there would, lii process 
of time, wc doubt not, be found a certain 
market for it in the upper provinces, to say 
nothing of its meeting present demands, 
if procurable at a sufficiently low rate. 

Attention was first directed to the sub- 
ject about the commencement of last cold 
season, through the representation of Capt. 
Tanner, of the revenue survey depart- 
ment, who discovered what he considered 
indications of coal in the Bhaugulpore 
hills. Having been duly authorized to 
entertain an establish ment, upon a very 
economical scale, for the purpose of pro- 
sTCuting his researches, Capt. Tanner pro> 
ceeded, without loss of time, to the Fut- 
sunda hills, and commenced operations 
by selecting a central position for tlie. vein 
which he liad traced in the bed of Tirmo- 
hun nullah. Extending his observations, 
lie availed himself of his proximity to the 
hills for visiting the cascade of Mootcc- 
jburna, near which he procured several 
specimens of coal, in a natural excavation 
occasioned by a water-course. The rocks 
consisted of trap formation, but the struc- 
ture of the adjoining hills was invisible, 
owing to soil and jungle. The scam al- 
luded to, Capt. Tanner is inclined to be- 
lieve, is connected with the one working 
in Putsunda, and that bassets might be 
found in the intervening trcct of hills. 
He thinks it likely that coal ma^ aho be 
found in the eastern face of the hills in 
the neighbourhobd of Ptfttia-ghaut and 
Muhubutpore (a situation thbt v^biitd'be 
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clig^xla IGpr Uwisfioitiiig U to the Qasfet^ 
by the. Gomaoee Kuddee) ; end. indeed^ 
ttot the whole tract between PuUundeend 
Mulmbutpore, is one entire coal field. 
Without entering further into the details 
of Capt. Tanner’s researches, suffice it 
that, at Hurra, about a thousand maunds 
of coal bad been extracted, and the stra« 
tuin uncovered there, alone, was expected 
to yield much more* The quality is des- 
cribed as excellent, leaving white ash, and 
having a slightly bituminous odour. The 
llajinah'ul hills, there is reason to suppose, 
will be found productive in the mineral ; 
anu altogether, the subject is one iu which 
every well-wisher to the internul resources 
of India must feel interested. Whichever 
way his researches may end, ("apt. Tan- 
ner’s indefatigable spirit of research, no 
less than bis prudent adaptation of means 
to the end, at as little cost to tlic state as 
possible, is highly praise-worthy, and wc 
trust will lead to the exercise of a simi- 
larly intelligent and active spirit of inves- 
tigation ill other quarters. Iti process of 
time, several of the coal deposits indicated 
by Capt. 'I'anner may be rendered niiicli 
more available for purposes of general 
utitility by an improvement of roads, &c. 
Might not a rail -way, too, from the hills 
to the river Ganges, reduce the expense of 
transit to a trifle, should the demand for 
the mineml justify the outlay of construct- 
ing one?— Gov. Gaz; Fcb» 10. 

Tiv GAanows and cossvahs. 

It appears from the native papers, that 
the Garrows and Cossyahs occasion much 
annoyance to the British sanatarium esta- 
blished at Nungelow, in the Cossyah 
Hills. They divide themselves into bands, 
and after plundering and burning the vil- 
lages, plunge into inaccessible forests, 
where large bodies of troops cannot fol- 
low them. 

BATHING IN THE GANGES. 

To the Editor «y the Durpun. 

Several of ys have united to send you 
this letter, which we sliall be obliged by 
your inserting in the Durpun, that the 
English papers may, as an act of favour, 
itsert it in their journals, in the hope that, 
reaching the ears of our rulers, or of those 
connected with the Government, the evil 
practice may be prohibited. According 
to the Hindoo Sliastrus, bathing in the 
Ganges is an act of great merit ; hence, 
in the montlis of Bysack, Kartick, Maugb, 
&c., at the full moon, and on the 1 1th and 
12th lunations, and at the new moon, and 
particularly on the first day of the solar 
inontl), and op various festivals, and even 
daily,, many go to bathe in the Ganges ns 
ail act of merit. Many women, of excel- 
lent families, through tnodesty, proceed to 
tlie liver eery early in the morning. Some 


inMitaiEds, oC Calcutta, and othcre». ,M^;; 
rmida here on busiuf sSs men of vile pofh . 
sions,^ without knowledge, given up to 
licentiousness, address tlipse women with 
language which never ought to bo heard,, 
and even venture to touch them and exhibit 
licentious gestures ; and those modest wo« 
men, distressed in tlieir minds, arc unable, 
through fear of shame, even to mention 
the subject. Some who have mentioned 
die circumstance to their relatives have 
l>een forbidden by them to go to the 
Ganges at all ; and other women, fearing 
to be dius prohibited, have concealed the 
ailroiits tliey have received ; and os men 
proceed througli the wilderness greatly 
alarmed with the fear of the wild beasts 
of the forest, and as men who carry money 
with them walk with fear and anxiety 
through dread of robbers, so do these 
fearful and anxious women of noble birth, 
trembling in every limb, proceed to bathe 
in the Ganges through fear of those lioein- 
tioiis characters. If our rulers will pay a 
little attention to this matter, women may 
be relieved from the ailVouts offered by 
these men. 

Sevebal Calcutta Readers 

OF THE DuETUK. 


the HINDU COLLEGg, 

The following remarks upon some stric- 
tures in the ChnndrUta, on this college, 
appear in the Durpun : the writer seems 
to be a Hindu : 

** The Hindoo College, which lias for 
some years been established in Calcutta, is 
bestowing general benefit; and the great 
advantages w'hich it confers on the chil- 
dren of the indigent who are acquiring 
knowledge, is not unknown to respectable 
men. This has dis]>lea5ed die editor of 
the Cliundrika, and he has charged upon 
die young students of that College /hulls 
of trifling importance, and publiriied his 
charges in the Chundrika, which plainly 
shews that he is an enemy to that iiistitu- 
tion ; but wliat is the object of his opposi- 
lion I cannot divine. &me say that he is 
a great pundit in many shastrus, biit that 
if the love of knowledge, which now ap- 
pears to be on the increase, sliould ad- 
vance for some time to come at the same 
ratio, he, and odicrs like him, will be cast 
into the shade ; and hence, he is seeking, 
while there is yet time, to preserve his own 
honour and that of his friends ; but through 
the favour of God, we have no cause to 
fear while we are under the wise and 
powerful Government of Britain. If, 
then, we take into consideration the facts 
stated above, how can we say tiiat the edi- 
tor of the Chundrika seeks the welfare of 
the country ? Now let me ask the editor 
wbedier, liefore the establisljment of the 
College, the sons of Ilii|doos d.^l*not 
commit actions contrary to the precepts of 



Afi of If t^'iiaTe' iltjliii^/^iliriia^f^ ? 

; iMgan with biiiclli! eiL^ipn <o jB^ir^ kHOw* NoW;' ^rDuigh the fttohr «f @da>'alM^ the 
le^ ill that «e be- excel^t judgifient of the iiirno'im^ 

come giiilty of h tiidiisaad crimes?" Be- English, the Hindoo College, iMd ether 
fore the establisliDi^t of the College, some similar institutions, hare been estabUshcd, 
crooked hrahniiiiis succored to their pa- and through them the evil practices above 
ternal inheritance on the death of their described have almost disappeared, anil 
fofoem. Under the influence of wealth, Hindoo vouth are gradually aciquiringwis. 
youth^i ignorance, did they not give dom and knowledge, and many others arc 
themMlves up to wine, and form illicit thereby exerted to the pursuit of letters.' * 
connexions with Moosoolman women ? in . 

fact, from what crime did they refrain? 

What improper mode of wasting the pro- civil annuity fund. 

perty left by their fathers did they keep We intended sooner to notice the stateof 
themselves from ? There is no necessity the Civil Annuity Fund published in the 
that I should name these crooked baboos; Government Gazette in the past month. It 
whether they ever heard the name of the appears that on the 1st May, 1830, the 
College or not I cannot say. Formerly appropriated fund amounted to Sa. lis. 
there were several clubs established in this 16,04,31 1, which is charged with twenty- 
city ; such as the club for smoking narco- one annuities including five accessions on 
tic lieriis, the abusive club, the licentious that day. In one part indeed of the state, 
chib, and the like; and in those days when it is mentioned that nineteen annuities had 
knowledge was not in vogue, did not the been granted up to that day, being by 
sons of the rich cuter those clubs, and give twenty-six less than the number prospec- 
a loose to their passions ? And is the lively computed by the Honourable Court 


Chundrika really ignorant into what depth in 1824. We cannot reconcile this dif- 
of misery they plunged their fathers, mo- ference ; though if we could recollect 
thers, and friends ? I have heard that, three deaths in the list, we should sup- 


some years ago, a work entitled ** Tlie pose that three out of nineteen of the old 
Loves and Luxuries of the Parvenu Brain- annuities had lapsed. The unappropriated 


hun ** was published in the Bengalee Ian. funds in the same date amounted to Sicca 
guage by some excellent person. Has the Ru)>ses 2.3,73,391. This branch of the 
Mitor of the Chundrika neglected by some fund will probably stand thus on the 30th 
mistake to peruse it, that he falls with all his April next : 

might on the youthful students of the Cob Balance 2.3,7.3,391 


lege ? Are all the students of tlic College, or A year’s interest at 6 |,42,403 

all those who have studied there, given up to Company’s donation 3,57,578 

vire? The shastrus have every where Per centage on salaries 3,45,000 

pointed out three classes of men,' the good. Decreased fines on five new an- 

the middling, and the wicked. Has the nuities 1,80,000 

editor of the Chundrika never reflected on 


this precept ? 

** It is certainly proper to seek how pro- 
visions may be clicapcned ; but the scar- 
city or the abundance of food is in tlie 
hands of God : man, it is true, lias to 
perform a trifling labour in sowing the 
ground, &c., but * the wealth and know- 
ledge which a man possessed in a former 
birth, that he possesses in the present 
state ;* yet while such a precept is on re- 
cord, men apply with great labour to the 
acquisition of knowledge. The shastrus 
call knowledge the most excellent wealth. 
When, therefore, the editor endeavours to 
eradicate entirely this great jewel of know, 
ledge, how can we say that he is doing 
any thing but harm to the country ? The 
Oaquisition of English has become very 
.'^Ipe^ry since the establishment of the 
■ tppkisb in India. Before the opening of 
' "llliia College some of the sons of rich men, 
^'^'with ihliiiite labour, and at a great ex. 
^ FMise, acquired a knowledge of it ; yet 
ready to acknowledge their 
to find in how short a time, and 
iipi^liat litlle labour, the students of tliat 
now master the language. What 


33,98,372 

Less cost of five new annuities 4,33,372 

1831, April 30. Balance un- 
appropriated funds 29,65,000 

Now if we assume that a revision of 
the appropriated funds will only yield a 
profit of 35,000 rupees, there would, on 
these data, be an accumulated capital of 
tliirty lacks, the interest of which at six 
per cent., increased either by the donation 
only, or by the per centage only, is more 
than sufficient to buy six yearly annuities 
of 10,000 rupees. 

It is evident, then, that the^ annuity 
fund, as now constituted, is tod rich for 
its purpose. For whose benefit will be 
the vast accumulation of capital? Will 
the Honourable Court allow the ser- 
vice the benefit by increase- of annuity or 
decrease of per centage ? We apprehend 
not. It will probably viaw the Aiiid as 
its own, aud rcgahl the mode in which it 
is kept as a pretty gaihe of flares for the 
amusement and instruction ^ the young 
gentlemen of the treasury. The Court 





^Ul UnelC ^ selling, annuities to 

tte . service .on define terms,, whii^ will 
be.continued, . while the fund as a distinct 
institution will be abolished. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the terms of 
purchase are very favourable to the ser. 
vice, though by no means more liberal 
than those which it merits. 

We should be glad to see the superfiu- 
ous riches of the annuity fund made avail- 
able to prop the civil fund, the affairs of 
which are, we understand, in a very em- 
barrassed condition. Indeed we cannot 
doubt but that the members of the former 


gate, in which the writer denour^cs ^o- 

zaifer All M the 'coidinttn%dlit to 

Agha Meer, by the wntbr*s peii/ bf ^lio 
occurrences at Lucknow. Agk Meet Is 
mentioned as having purchased at' Cawn> 
pore, for 30,000 rupees, the rmidencO of 
the late Mr. R. Grant. 

At Fyzabad the women of one of tlie 
establishments of Suja ud Dowlah, the 
king's great grandfather, had been muti. 
nous. Whether these wretched old crea- 
tures were clamorous for food or liberty is 
not stated. — Jfeng, Hurk^ 


* institution must be desirous tliat the re- 
dundant liberality of the Honourable 
Court, by which they will not benefit, 
should be applied to increase the comfort 
of the destitute widows and orphans of 
their official brethren. Were the Court 
requested to increase its scanty donation 
to the civil fund, it would probably re- 
fuse ; but if the service were to solicit 
leave to appropriate yearly some portion of 
the excess of income accruing to the an- 
nuity fund, possibly the proposition thus 
made might be favourably received. The 
attempt should be made. The most selfish 
member of the annuity fund could not 
reasonably object ; since no funds, by 
which he is ever likely to benefit in any 
way, would be thus charitably applied.^ 
hmg* Chron, Feb, 22. 

rillKS AT ALLAHABAD. 

In the fires which have lately occurred 
ill the magazine at Allahabad, several 
lacs of rupees worth of property have lieeii 
consumed, consisting of gun-carriages 
and other military stores, and it is said 
that both times the powder magazine was 
in the greatest danger. No clue lias been 
found to the origin of these fires. Oiir 
letters speak of surmises that they have not 
been altogether accidental, but wc should 
fain hope tlicrc is no foundation for the 
suspicion entertained . — India Gax, 

OCDK. 

A long file of translated akhburs afford 
little worth recording. The royal stock 
of wives has received an accession. The 
ceremony of Nekafi has transmuted Hoseni 
Tawaif (or Dansensi) into Badshah Ma. 
hal, stated to be the fifth wife, and therefore 
exceeding the statutable number of four. 
Costly parapliarnalia had been prepared 
for tills fortunate lady, and as a set-off 
against the increase of expense, the allow- 
ance of Kaj Mahal, another royal favourite, 
had been reduced from 25,000 to 12,000 
rupees per mensem. 

The death of George IV. bad been for- 
mally cqpamunicated to tlie king,^ wiio di. 
rectod a court mourning, and paid a visit 
of condolence to the resident. 

A placard bad been affixed on the city 


IMPROVXMENTS IN UOOGLT. , 

The Zillah has been quite altered in 
its appearance in the course of a few years, 
by the opening of wide pukka roads, the 
erection of strong iron and brick bridges, 
and the excavation of large tanks. These 
improvements have been owing solely to 
the exertions of the present judge, who has 
used his influence to raise pecuniary con- 
tributions from the opulent inhabitants of 
the Zillah, and applied them to this useful 
purpose. Two bridges of iron and one of 
iirick have already been built at Satgan, 
Miigra, and Tribainee, which arc supposeil 
to have cost about 50,000 rupees. Another 
iron bridge is now erecting over a stream 
Nushurayce khal, about six miles to tlie 
north of Hoogly, which is likely to cost 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand ru- 
pees. When this is completed, it is un- 
derstood that two others arc in contem- 
plation to be built, one at Gborai^ala, 
and the other at Dwarpara.— 5iumacAar 
Durpwu 


THE CALCUTTA POLICE. 

The magistrates liave (as wc under- 
stand) received the resolutions of the 
Governor General in Council on the 
changes whicli are to take place in the 
police of this city. Wc may be mislnforni- 
crl on some of the particulars, but we 
believe the following will be found very 
near the truth : 


Sa. Rs. p^i 

Mr. Macfarlan, Chief Magistrate, 
Mr. Blaquierc, ( 

Mr, Andrew, f ▼ j- • i ^ 

Mr. 

Mr. Robison, j { 

Captain Steel, superintendant ofl 
Tliannahs, European and Na- r 
tive police officers, but not at 
magistrate ...j 


The chief magistrate will exercise a ge- 
neral control over the whole establish- 


ment, both as to watching and warding, 
and the conservancy department, in whicli 
last he will have the assistance of Mr. 


Trower, on a reduced allowance of rupees 
500 per month ; he will also pccasionally 
sit with tlie judjcial m^istratesjs 
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llie military aaperintendant will act Biclliev to rte tha strong torta of Atiivw,, 
immediately ufi^^ ilntrol of the lie, &cj;f«bh to redocca In 4 
chief magistrate, and have « the whole tohis gieat credit and honour, and was Im. 
watching and wardid^ of the city, with mediately after promoted to a lieutenants 
the superintendanee of thannabs, and the colonel. He was sent in 1803, to Pur. 
appointmentand dismisMl ofall European tabghur with the 2d battalion, and 3d 
and native officers of police; he will act native cavalry, to command that station, 
imihediately on the occurrence of serious Very shortly afterwards he was called on 
breachesof the peace; in all cases of mur- by Lord Lake, the then commander.in. 
der, burglary, and felony, apprehend chieA of the British forces in Bengal, 
accused and suspected persons, and bring to take the command of a small army in 
them with the witness to prove the several Butidlecund, against tlie Maratahs who 
allegations before the judicial magis- were then very turbulent, and whom ha 
trates for adjudication, or commitment for successfully reduced to obedience— he was 
trials at the criminal sessions. shortly afterwards promoted to a colonelcy. 

Individuals conudering themselves ag- and was put in command of the new. 
grieved by the acts of police officers, arc formed station of Bundlecund, and was 
to prefer their complaints to the judicial also made a military commissioner. In 
magistrates, who will hear witnesses, and 1811, he was sent with a very small force 
punish or acquit the officers complained to take the strong forts of Kullingur and 
against. Ajaighur, (the former of which is known 

There is, in future, to be no separate to have repulsed General Gillespie,) and 
report department, or references from one he reduced thorn in a manner tliat reflects 
department to another, but the cases are great honour upon himself, and gave an 
to go at once before the justice or justices entire satisfaction at the time to the su- 
who are to decide upon them, either ac- preme government. In 1812, he was 
cording to a local jurisdiction of each ma> made a major-general, and in IJt, was di. 
gistratc, dr some other rule to be settled rected to assume the command of the 
by the justices themselves. A local juris- Merut army under General Gillespie, who 
diction appears to us to be the best, as every was killed at the battle of Collinga — soon 
person who had a charge or complaint to after assuming tlic above command, be 
prefer would then know the justice who is was directad to go on to reduce the Gork- 
bound to take it up. has in the hills, and accordingly he re- 

The superintendant is also intended to duced several forts such as Doon, &c., and 
hQ appointed collector of house-tax on a after his return thence received the honours 
reduced percentage. of knightliood,and was made a companion 

So far as a hasty conclusion can be of the most noble order of the bath. In 
drawn from the foregoing, it appears to 1817, he Avas sent to Dacca to resist 
be the intention of goveriimciit, that in the Burmese who were then encroaching 
*aii case^of murder, burglary, and felo- on the territories of the British govern- 
ny, the first application ought to be made raent, and he succeeded in driving tliem 
to be made to the Superintendant of po- out completely from the countries — after 
lice or his deputies, who will take instan- his return from Dacca, he got the corn- 
steps to' secure the offenders, and receive mand of Benarus Division, in which he 
the stolen property, and afterwards bring continued only six months, and (at the 
it before tlie justice, whose duty it is, particular request of Major-General Ash, 
from local jurisdiction or otherwise, to commanding the Merut Division,} the 
take the depositions ; and that in all cases government, after obtaining his consent, 
of private wrong, the parties will apply removed him to Merut Division, and 
personally to the justice of the ward or di- General Ash came to the command of 
vision within which the complainant re- Benarus; he had not remained above six 
aides.— Harkaru* months in that command, when he was 

ordered down to take the command of the 
first division of field army, at Cawnpore* 
THE LATE SIR OABRixL MARTiMDXLL. wliich Command lie retained to the full 
In 1772, Gabriel Marti ndcll, came out extent of time allowed by Honourable the 
to India as a country cadet, and served for Court of Directors; in July 1822, be 
neitfly twenty years in that rank, after went down to Calcutta, the time of bis 
which he was promoted to a lieutenantcy, command being out, and in 1824 be was 
and served under Colonel Ironside, and again sent up to take the command of 
by degrees was promoted to a majority, Cawnpore Division, it being vacated by 
and was appointed to the new raising of the death of Major-General Thomas. In 
the 2d battalion, ISth regiment, at Be- 1825 he was made a lieutenant-general, 
narus. I 4 1802, he went with the regi- and continued in the command^ of the. 
inent tt^teemghur, and was put under 1 st division field army until June 1826, 
the ^fin^and of Colonel Biellie. In when he voluntarily resigned the coin- 
he was sent by Colonel maud, but was not removed until the liill 
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of .'Bburtpore, wbcn he went clown to 
Calcutta, and in May 1827 was appointed 
to the conunand of the garrison, at Buxar. 
His general affable and polite manners 
made him beloved by all Lis brother offi- 
cers; and his beneficence (for his purse 
was never shut against distress) secured 
him the affections of tlie people, and made 
him a marked refuge for distress and mi- 
eery. As a friend he was sincere, frank, 
kind, and obliging ; as a father, he was in- 
dulgent, and loving, and in his death his 
numerous family have met a loss, which 
they will ever lament, but can never re. 
pair it. — Hurkaru Correspondent. 

Sir Gabriel died at Buxar, January 2, 
1831. 

CAPTAIN JOHN JAMES HAMILTON. 

We have to announce to-day, with much 
regret, the death of a valuable officer. Cap- 
tain John James Hamilton, assistant 
adjutant.general of the army, who was 
attaclicd to the head-quarters of the com- 
mnndcr-in.chief. A serious illness with, 
which he was suddenly attacked near 
Benares, had increased so much by the 
time the camp reached Allahabad, Uiat it 
was fonnd necessary to leave him at that 
station, where he died on the 20th Ja- 
nuary, leaving a widow and seven children, 
and a large circle of friends, to lament his 
premature loss. 

Captain Hamilton arrived in India in 
1809, and was distinguished at an early 
period for his proficiency in the native lan- 
guages, and for his zealous attention to 
the duties of his profession, whether ac- 
tively engaged in the field or occupied in 
the laborious routine of an adjuiant*s duty 
in cantonments. When he was afterwards 
successively selected for the responsible 
situations of deputy judge advocate gene, 
ral and of assistant adjutant general, his 
honourable principles, his clear judgment, 
and his indefatigable application, were 
alike conspicuous. In the department of 
the adjutant general, to which he had been 
attached for nearly six years, his loss will 
be long and severely felt by those who hod 
tlie best opportunities of appreciating his 
value.' 

In the relations of private life. Captain 
Hamilton was known to an extensive cir- 
cle of friends, who will bear a ready and 
faithful testimony to the kindness and 
amehity of his temper, to his cheerful and 
obliging disposition, and to tlie steadiness 
and warmth of his attachments. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief, upon learning his death, had directed 
the staff at head-quarters to wear mourning 
for a month, ** as a mark of the esteem in 
which that officer was held by all who 
knew him in public or in private life.’*— 
Cal. Gov. Gaz, 


SVltlVVM. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Februaiy 11. 

The Advocate General^ upon moving 
that the new code of Police lle^ulatioiia 
be read and published, prior to its regis- 
tration, entered into a very long and ela- 
borate exposition of the new police law,' 
which is, in many re.spects, new, both in 
its principle and its details. 

After remarking upon the state of the 
police law up to that time, which laboured 
under many defects, immediate an4 se- 
rious attention to which bad been urged by 
the Court of Directors, in a letter dated 
April 1824,* he proceetlcd to explain the 
objects of the new scheme, which were 
the establishment of district jurisdictions, 
the regulation of a minUtterial or constabu^ 
lory authority, the consitution of a judi- 
cial police court, and the settlement of a 
regular course of jwlice jrrocess. The 
whole of the necessary ordinances, as well 
those which had reference to these objects 
as tliose which related to the various sub- 
jects of police jurisdiction, had been in- 
corporated in one single regulation. 

The police court, it was intended, sliould 
sit twice a W'cek on stated days. It was 
further provided, that the court should al- 
ways be attended by one independent jus- 
tice of the peace. This provision, the Ad- 
vocate General tnisted, would be cordially 
approved of. “ The court well knew,** 
he said, that the justices of peace in this 
presidency had, contrary to the wise in- 
tentions of tlie statute, become totalljb*. 
useless. They never attempted any magis. 
terial duties whatever, nay, he bad seen in 
an official letter from a superintendent of 
police, that, under the present system of 
police, tliese magistrates were not en- 
trusted with the conservation of the peace. 
He also personally knew that, when an in- 
dependent justice did once attempt to exer- 
cise his functions at the police office, he 
WHS refused admission in his magisterial 
capacity; it being doubted whether he 
could legally act there, unless specially . 
appointed a magistrate of police. Now, 
his (the Advocate Generars) own opinion 
was, that tlie independent justices might 
and ought to become valuable function- 
aries. Their attendance at the petty ses- 
sions would be a wholesome check on tlie 
conduct of the ordinary stipendiary magis. 
trates. Composing, as they did, the grand 
jury, Uiey would thereby gain a compe- 
tent knowledge of subjects on which the 
expression of their opinions to the Su- 
preme Court had the greatest weight. 
'Ibey would learn how and when their co- 
operation might be useful in the districts 
where they resided. And, though he did 

• Sec the Judicial Selfectloiis, %f>l. 1. 
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not aObct to say any such occupations 
would avail to fnairuct tfacjM who were 
civilians in tfieir provinciaLllutiesy yet it 
would not be denied that they might at 
least gain thereby a more competent ac> 
quaintance with their functions as justices 
of the peace out of Madras.*' 

In touching upon the offences cogniza- 
ble by the police jurisdiction, he mention- 
cd tlie barter and transfer of slaves, ** This 
enactment had not,'* he said, been framed 
without great deliberation. He (the Ad- 
vocate General) was far from saying that 
slavery could legally exist at all within the 
presidency, but whether or no, this regu- 
lation no way interfered with that question 
as regarded the mere possession of a slave 
ill a household ; what was forbidden was 
an act which neither right nor humanity 
Would justify, namely, the traffic in slavci^ 
by which alone slavery could long subsist. 
And he would leave the honour to those 
who came after it to abolish slavery alto- 
gether, root and branch, within the presi- 
dency, if such a measure should he calleil 
for. This had been done at Bombay, and 
he himself had put his hand to the regula- 
tion by which it was so finally abolished." 

lie concluded: such was the nature 
and purport of the regulation now pub- 
lished for general information, lie would 
but add, that it was not his intention to 
move its registry till the public bad had 
ample opportunity of considering all its 
provisions before it was brought into ope- 
ration. It was not the wish of Govern- 
ment to evade, but rather to invite, general 
attention to it; and he trusted Govern- 
•"incnt would meet at the hands of the 
public the credit which was due to its 
anxiety and labour on behalf of the com- 
munity. He, the Advocate General, 
would thankfully receive any suggestions 
which could be offered, either by the court 
or by any private individual, and he w’ould 
offer them to the consideration of Govern- 
ment with the perfect assurance that such 
consideration would be fully afforded." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Madras wcslkyan missionary socuty. 

On Tuesday the 22d Feb., the Twelfth 
Anniversary of the Madras Wesleyan 
Missionary society was held in the chapel 
Pophara's Broadway. The attendance was 
very numerous and respectable. The re- 
port detoiled the various exertions and suc- 
cess of this branch of Christian mission ; 
noticed the public baptism of thirty-two 
heathens, mostly adults, and stated that 
1,000 children arc in day schools, in con- 
tinental India, under the care of the mis- 
siokoarics. Grateful acknowlcdments were 

for the contributions .to this mis- 
sums received for specific and 
«^^al«purpos<iB being upwards of 5,500 


rupees. Sacramental plate has been pra- 
seuted for the use of m mlssibn -at Cal. 
cutta. Tlie whole of tills very interesting 
meeting was marked by that order, and ac- 
compaiiied by that intense feeling and deep 
sympathy for the spiritual wants of the 
heathen which were highly honourable to 
the Christian cause. 

On Wednesday the sixth Native Anni- 
versary was held in the same cliapel, and a 
report read to the assembly, in the Tamil 
language. Short addresses were delivered 
by diflerent speakers, among whom were 
two respectable natives, who have received 
recommendations to tlie Christian minis- 
try.— Jl/ad. Gov, Gaz,t 24. 


LOTTERIES. 

In our Supplement we briefly remarked 
upon the orders lately received from home 
by the Supreme Government to abolish 
the lottery committee at Calcutta. That 
committee appears to have rendered very 
important services to the public, which 
have been altogether gratuitous and un- 
requited ; and we think tliat the Court of 
Directors could not liave been aware of 
these facts when they issued their orders. 

That state lotteries and lotteries in ge- 
neral have an immoral tendency, and 
have been productive of much misery and 
crime in England, we arc ready to admit; 
but in this country, although the evils 
may partially exist, we are decidedly of 
opinion that they are by no naeans serions, 
and ‘.are greatly counterbalanced by the 
important benefits which the public in 
India, and at this presidency w par- 
ticular, have derived from their establish- 
ment. 

We have the pleasure to subjoin the 
following statement of the appropriation 
of the Madras lotteries for several years 
past, which we feel confident will bear us 
out in this opinion. 

Slatcfnent in what manner thsi- pr(fits o/* all 
the Lollerics have been appropriated from 
the Madras Asylum and Road Lotteries, 
from the year 1795 to 1806, and from 
the first Madras Government Loiter y, 
from the year 1807 until the year 

Male Asylum ...Rupees 85,899 Rs. 

F(>male ditto 55,755 

1 , 41 , 1.54 

Native Hospital and Monegar 

Choultry 59,965 

Purchase of rice during the fa* 
mine In the year 1807« by or- 
der of Lord Wm. Bentinck..« 7,000 
St. George's church ...2,18,512 


Scotch church ...55,221 

Black town chapel 6,1«25 


St.Mary'8churciirepa{rcd,10,85G- ■ 

2,90,708 
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New; mule roads aod repairs 
from the year 1795 to 1818 

Rupees 8,33,312 
New bridges construct- 

r ed and repaired 63,685 

8,96.997 

Individual charitable donation. . . 1 2, 1 25 


Nat conniered as the above Charities fur the 
Public Benefit. 

Donation to the mother 
' you n try to carry on 
the war .. Rupees 17,500 
Dxpbnces towards the 
yearly charges- of the 

cenotaph 34,300 

Repairs of the exchange 
pictures paid to Mr. 

Hickey 7,000 

: 58,800 


Grand total, Rupees 14,66,849 
Madras Chur., Jan. 4. 


tsomaar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE IlISHOr OF CALCUTTA. 

A letU‘r from Cana tiorc, dated h'eb. 8tb, 
says : 

** On Saturday last we were aj^recably 
surprised by the arrival of the H. C. sloop 
of war 6Wc, having the Bishop of Calcutta 
on liosird. ills lordship landed on Satur> 
day morning, and performed divine service 
in the church. The morning prayers and 
communion service were read by tlie hi. 
.shop, as the chaplain of the station is re* 
cently deceased. He preached also from 
Psalm 25th, and 13th verse, * The secret 
of the Lord is among them that fear him : 
and he will shew them his covenant.* To 
the serious Christian the discourse that fol- 
lowed was full of consolation, and was felt 
to be the true doctrine of the gospel ; and 
it is earnestly hoped, that none of his nu- 
merous auditors went way unedified by its 
emphatic delivery. 

The Bishop dined at the mess of II.M. 
54th regiment, and thence proceeded on 
board the Paget, on a visit to Lady Beck- 
with. He afterwards returned to the 
Coate, which sailed in the course of the 
night. His lordship purposes to visit Co- 
chin, 'the synagogues of the white and black 
Jews there, the Syrian churches on tlic 
coast, and thence sails for Ceylon. Tlicncc 
will proceed to Negapatam, Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore, returning and re-embarking 
at Negapatam if he can find an opportunity 
to Calcutta ; otherwise proceeeuing there, 
via. Madras.** 

MEW PARSEE HIGH PRIEST. 

On Sunday Inst, a large nsseinblage of 
highly respectable Kiidmee Parsecs met on 
Asiai.Jour, NS.Vol.5. No.tiO 


the New Bonder Head to receive their 
high priest Moolna Meenoebere, the suc- 
cessor and nephew to the late Reverend 
Moolna Feroz, who arrived from China by 
the Golconda; since his arrival he has been 
appointed to the station his forefathers have 
so long held.*— Goa Jan» 19. 

THE LATE SIR SIDMEV BECKWITH. 

In communicating the departure of 
Lady Beckwith from this presidency, we 
have been relieved from a painful silence, 
which a delicacy to that lady's feelings had 
alone caused, conscious as we were, that 
our remarks might meet her eye, and again 
open that wound it is our anxious wish to 
heal. 

" To recount the private virtues of the 
late Sir Sidney Beckwith w'ould be need- 
less, as the society of this presidency has 
bad ample opportunity of knowing and 
appreciating his mild, considerate, and 
gentlemanly bearing. In the words of 
one of our living poets he may be said to 
Iiave ever been 

True as his own sword. 

Of admirable temper, clear and Mght, 

Polished and keen, though pliant yet upright. 

The public acts of the l.atc Sir Sidney 
Beckwith’s life arc to be found in the 
campaigns of the late Lord Cornwallis in 
India, and in the history of the rifle bri- 
gade in Europe, of which he has well 
been styled **thc father." Sir Sidney 
Beckwith first entered the army in the 
71st regiment, then serving in India, w it^i 
which he continued several years, and with 
it returned to Europe. 

Whilst employed in India he formed a 
friendship with Sir John Malcolm, one of 
his earliest companions in arms, and with 
whom he W'as associated almost to the Inst 
moments of his life. 

On the return of Sir Sidney Beckwith 
to Europe, he, with many of his company, 
volunteered to form part of the rifle hri. 
gade, an arm then but lately ad<lcd to the 
service; with this very company he was 
the first to be engaged with the enemy on 
board the Elephant, at Copenhagen, under 
the eye of Nelson himself, who, from that 
day forward, retained for him a warm and 
steady friendship. 

This brilliant success was follow'cd by 
rapid promotion ; he shared with the rifle 
brigade in their various and distinguished 
services, and met, in their command, the 
approbation and praise of the first captain 
of , the day. 

That the loss of Sir Sidney Beckwith 
has been felt by all ranks, the mention of 
his name in any circle is suflicient to 
prove ; and that this regret has extended to 
the highest ranks in the presidency, we 
beg ledve to quote the w*^rds of a* letter we 
have seen from our present Governor. 

“ It is my most earnest wish and desiie, 

(2 E) 
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Iiotli as regards Lady Beckwith and the 
members of Sir Sidney's family, to do 
every tiling in my power that may shew 
the high respect 1 entertain for his truly 
noble character* and how deeply 1 lament 
his loss.'* 

In concluding this short memoranda of 
the public life of our late' governor, wc 
cannot but express our ^tification in 
learning that it is the intenuon of many of 
the leading members of society to comme. 
morate, in a suitable manner, the melan. 
choly event, and that a monument is to be 
erec;ed where he was buried, on the sum- 
mit of the Mahableshwar hills.— 

Cour, 


I?cnan0« 

COURT or JUSTICE. 

We hear from Penang, that the com- 
munity of that settlement generally, but 
more especially the commercial part of it, 
is still sufibring from the entire abeyance 
of all judicial power; nor can an idea he 
formed of the period when this distressing 
and ruinous state may terminate. It was 
hoped, we understand, that a reference to 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta, made 
some time since, might have terminated 
ill obtaining protection, at least in civil 
matters ; but whether from ** the law's 
delay ** or the want of authority here to 
interfere, so long as his Majesty’s exclu- 
sive charter of justice for the late presi- 
dency remains unabrogated, though neu- 
^’Imlized, nothing has transpired to confirm 
this hope. Some of the merchants, we 
arc told, feel sanguine that they will not 
ultimately lose by the nonfulfilment of 
engagements, or at least of any contract, 
od before the abolition of (he presidency. 
This expectation they rest on a belief that 
the Company, or its local authority, was 
bouhd, by the acceptance of the charter, 
to continue such appointments os consti- 
tuted the holders of them judges of the 
court of judicature, and to have thereby 
preserved to his Majesty’s subjects under 
its government the benefits accorded them 
by the charter, which entailed upon the 
Company the payment of the expense at- 
tending the administration of justice: they 
also considered the Honourable Company 
answerable for all damages and conse- 
quences that may happen to them, be- 
cause of their having been suddenly de- 
prived of the protection of the law without 
previous notice, and under rumoured as- 
surances that provision for its administra- 
tion would be made before any change 
took place In the form of government. 
^Thke^ectation is heightened by the fact, 
provisions of the charter would 
h|^Hm|iDed eflbetive without any addi- 
Jjjinal 'imrge for the executive establish^ 
had the simple precaution been 


taken of nominating the appointments of 
Company's officers agreeably to the titles 
required by the charter. The merchants, 
therefore, upon occasions of refus.il of 
payment or other breaches of contract, 
make application to the registrar or his 
representative for process of court, and 
request written answers, witli an intention, 
it is supposed, of endeavouring to visit 
upon the Company any loss they may 
eventually sustain by what would seem a 
lieedlcss and quite unnecessary suspension 
of the powers of the lay judges. As the 
officers of the court still recrive their sal a- 
rics, and the lay judges were not paid, 
the suspension complained of can have 
produced no saving to the Company, 
while it has subjected the community to 
very many and serious inconveniences. — 
Bengal Ckron. Feb, 17. 

MEDICAL STATISTICS OF THE ISLAND. 

A work has been recently ])rinted at 
Penang, by order of the late Government 
of that settlement, entitled ** Official 
Papers on the Medical Statistics and To- 
pography of Malacca and Prince of Wales* 
Island, and on the prevailing diseases on 
the Tenasseritii Coast,” by T. M. Ward, 
M.D., and J. P. Grant, Esq., Assistant- 
Surgeons of the Madras Establishment, 
employed at Penang ; the objects of which, 
as the preface signifies, are ** to supply, 
by desire of the Court of Directors, a 
total deficiency of information which that 
Board labours under, with regard to the 
medical statistics and topography of the 
stations in the Straits of Malacca, and to 
counteract the vague and erroneous re- 
ports that have gone abroad respecting the 
insalubrity especially of Prince of Wales* 
Island.” — The following are extracts : 

** The climate of the hill (Great Hill), 
judging ftom the isothermal tables of 
Humboldt, with the exception of its 
greater moisture, nearly resembles that of 
Funchal in Madeira, and possesses the 
advantage of a very limited range of the 
thermometer, both daily and yearly, the 
greatest range in the twenty-four hours 
being lio, and generally only SO or 4^. 
It is not so much, however, its compara- 
tive coolness which makes the Great Hill 
a desirable residence. Die lightness and 
purity of the atmosphere elevates the spirits 
and renders the step IVee and buoyant, 
the splendid and varied scenery visible 
from its summit, the elegant tastefulness 
of the gardens, the inspiring breeses, and 
refreshing showers, render it literally a 
heaven of health to tlie worn*out invalid. 
We wish not to encroach on the province 
of the poet ; but cold must that heart be, 
and dead to the beauties of nature, which 
cannot be excited by the prospect from the 
summit of this mountain. Die island it- 
self, witli its numerous hills and dales, the 
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^wii) the smooth roacls in which vessels 
arc riding in saFety ; tlie calm ocean 
around, studded with isles; the opposite 
coast of Qiiedah, with chains of moun- 
tains towering over chain, until they 
are lost in the distance ; all inspire delight 
in the beiiolder. Nor are they undeserving 
of the attention of the medical topogra- 
pher. Their influence is sootliing to the 
mind of an invalid ; and the convalescent 
from some dangerous malady, by looking 
on such scenes, must feel doubly grateful 
fbr the preservation of his existence.** 

** The first effect of the air of tlie nioun< 
tains, on comparatively healtliy constitu- 
tions, is drowsiness, produced in some 
measure by the stillness around, partly 
also by the bland purity and lightness of 
tlie atmosphere. The appetite increases 
considerably ; the spirits after a day or two 
become more lively, the perspiration dimi. 
iiishe^ while a proportional increase takes 
place in the secretion from the kidneys, and 
the alvine dejections, if previously de- 
ranged, become healthy and natural. The 
pale sickly aspect of the intertropical resi. 
dent, is soon replaced by the bloom of 
Knglish health. Convalescents from fever. 
Dysentery and hepatic complaints soon 
perceive the beneficial effects of the change 
in the improvement of their appetite and 
strength. Instances have occurred repeat- 
edly of patients, who were too weak to 
crawl from their beds in the valley, being 
able to walk about, and enjoy the delight- 
ful scenery, a few days after their removal 
to the mountain. The heat is never op- 
pressive, even in the middle of the day ; 
every breese has a bracing effect; the 
mornings and evenings are often so cold as 
to require exercise to keep up the temiiera- 
ture of the body ; and at night blankets 
arc indispensible. When proper precau- 
tions too are taken with regard to warm 
clothing, and the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther are guarded against, which is easily 
done, from the circumstance of the Bun. 
galows being all furnished with glass 
windows, the air of the hill has been found 
highly successful as a remedial measure in 
most of the common tropical diseases, 
when other means have failed. 

“ To invalids from the other presiden- 
cies in India, with any of tlie above-men- 
tioned complaints, with chronic diseases 
of the stomach and bowels, or witli ge. 
neral debility resulting from any cause, this 
might be suggested as an eligible place of 
resort, and in many instances might super- 
sede the necessity of a voyage to tlic Capo, 
to New South Wales, or to China. — 
To phtliysical ))eople, perhaps, and to 
patients w,|th pulmonary affections gene- 
rally, and rhuematism, except in the dry 
months of DecemlM% January and Fe- 
bruary, it would not prove advantageous, 
on account of the great moisture of the 
climate, and occasional fogs. At most 


seasons of the year, and more especially in 
those seasons when Madras and Calcutta 
are both unpleasant places of residence for 
persons labouring under sickness, the coin, 
munication with Penang is frequent. The 
voyage down or across the bay, and two 
months* residence on the Great Hill, would 
restore the worn-out constitution, whicii 
would probably be completely renovated 
by a trip down the straits to Malacca and 
Singapore. The distance from the land- 
ing place to the foot of the mountain is 
inconsiderable, and the ascent as before 
mentioned is easy. The convalescent 
bungalow may be procured by persons in 
the service of the Honourable Company 
when the application is accompanied by a 
certifleate from any of the medical ofTkvrs 
of the establishment; and those not in the 
service will generally be able to obtain one 
of the houses belonging to private indivi- 
duals, at a moderate rent. Supplies arc 
readily obtained from George’s Town by 
coolies, and the expenses of living arc nut 
much greater tliaii they arc in the valley.*’ 


aUGIS TRADE. 

Tlie season in which those prows, nsnally 
denominated Bugis, arrive and dcpaiU 
being now nearly on the close, we lay be- 
fore our readers the following general ob 
servations made witli regard to the nation 
and trade of the Bugis. 

The word Bugis, though properly 
longing only to one tribe on the island ol 
Celebes, is applied generally to all trailers 
from the east and south-west coasts of Bor- 
neo, from Celebes itself, and from the is- 
lands to the southward of it, pri nci pal I y Boo . 
ton, Bali, Lombok, Sumbaw'a, &c. The in- 
habiUintsof Celebes, it appears, arc divided 
into four or five distinct tribes, speaking us 
many different languages. These arc the 
Bugis, the Maccassar, Mandar, Kalli, (or 
Kylic), and Menado : of these, by far the 
most considerable in point of numbere aud 
improvement, are the Bugis, who are 
themselves again subdivided into many na- 
tions, united, however, by the coniinoti 
ties of similar language and similar insti- 
tutions. Among the Bugis nations, there 
is but one tribe distinguished for maritime 
enterprise and commercial spirit, the Wujo, 
or more correctly Tuwajo people. When, 
therefore, the trade of the Bugis is spoken 
of, it is, with very few exceptions, in be 
understood as meaning the trade ot this 
people only. 

The original country of Wojo is nearly 
in the centre of Celebes, on the northcM ii 
bank of an extensive fresh water lake, abuiii 
twenty-four miles in breadth. Tne outlet 
from this lake is a river which falls into 
the Bay of Boni, and is navigable for 





boats'll' Ivirchty toils of ’burttenS' 'l^s 
people, it is strange, are IlM' sole mifiv4 
caririors of the ArtfhipcIftgQ, posBraung an 
industiy and eiiterpriee far beyond tlie ge- 
ncralityof Malayan tribes. 

The times in which the prows arrive at 
Singapore are as follows 

From June to Septemb^we have prows 
from the north-west coasts Of Borneo, in- 
cluding those well-known ports. Sambas, 
Pontiana, and Mempawa. These usually 
bring gold dust, birds* nests^ sago^ tortoise- 
shell, camphor, paddy, beche de mer, rat- 
tans, pepper, sharks'-fins, (ish-maws, sea- 
weed, garro wood, and mats, for which in 
return, they export opium, iron pans, rice, 
dates, gambler, sticlac, salt, tobacco, nan- 
keens, raw silk, handkerchielk, cliintzes, 
and other piece-goods, principally those 
manufactured in Bengal and Madras. The 
greatest quantity of gold dust is brought 
from Sambas, and Pontiana, from which 
ports alone it is estimated not less than one 
hundred and six catties of this precious 
metal have arrived this year, though quan- 
tities are brought from many other minor 
ports in Borneo, and from Sumatra. 

Those more properly known and distin- 
guished as Bugis prows, begin to arrive in 
September, and continue to come during 
the two following months. At the end of 
November and the earlier part of this 
month, when the north-east monsoon sets 
in, they prepare for their departure. 

Prows fVom the nortli-east and east coasts 
of Borneo usually arrive in September, and 
bring sarongs, tortoiseshell, paniorc iron, 
^«i^e de mer, rattans, and mats. In Oc- 
tober, we usually have the prows from 
Ball, which bring principally sarongs, to- 
bacco, rice, oil, and tallow. In Novem- 
ber, prows arrive from Celebes, Sumbawa, 
and other neighbouring islands (Papua 
included), whicli import gold dust,- tortoise- 
shell, mother. o'- pearl shells, birds* nests, 
rice, kachang, tobacco, wax, sarongs, beebe 
de mer, and rattans. We have also, occa- 
sionally, prows from Madura, and from 
Java itself, bringing rice and oil. In re- 
turn for these, the Bugis generally carry 
away quantities of opium, iron, saltpetre, 
iron parangs, lead, earthenware, and wool- 
lens, which are brought to the Celebes, 
Bali, and other islands in that region. 

Tto number of such prows which have 
visited Singapore this year from May to 
the present period, may be estimated as fol. 
lows : those from tlie north-west and west 
coasto of Borneo, were about ninety ; flt>m 
die rast eoiists of Borneo, Celebes, and 
other islands in that neighbourhood, about 
£fcy ; and from Bali, Lombok, and Sum. 
baOra, about forty ; making altogether one 
hubdred,' and eighty prows. 

< It Ji gratifying to find that our trade 
ha^been on the increase of 
The amount of imports from 
Gekbes^ Bali, fire, for 1828 S9, 


was estiiBAMd at 1,040^961 ifdoa^ofiReBp 
while tliose of 18S9-99 are raeksoned v.to 
have exceeded that sum, by l lid^408' sicca 
rupees. In like manner, our exports to 
those countries in 1828-29, were 1,068,018 
sicca rupees, while those in 1829* 80^ were 
1,168,696 sicca rupees being an increase in 
favour of the latteC years, of 100,678 sicca 
rupees. 

This favourable statement regarding one 
important branch of our native trade we 
arc certain could not continue to prosper, 
were any duties, however light, to be levied 
on the airticles usually imported and ex- 
ported by the inhabitants of the Archipe- 
lago. The great aversion' whibb they feel 
towards disclosing the real quantity and- 
value of their cargoes, even in a free poit^' 
would render the interference of saucy and 
inquisitive custom-house ofiicersj doubly 
vexatious, and would, in fact, tend much 
to drive them away altogether from the 
port. 

One attempt has been made already by 
the Bast- India Company to have duties 
imposed at Singapore, which did not meet 
with the sanction of the legislature ; and 
should another such attempt be ever made,' 
wc trust it will be opposed with that libe- 
rality and good sense which crushed the 
former onej^Sing* CfirojUp Dec* 16. 


glu0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

The burning mountain at Hunter's 
river which some time since caused such a 
blaze, has at last burnt out, and sunk into 
a state of tranquillity. — Siilnej/ Monitor, 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Ad attempt is making to introduce 
Chinese labourers into the Colony. Seve- 
ral have been imported by iiieciNimrodt 
and advertisements appear olferiDg to 
make arrangements for similar supplies 
for those who may be desirous of employ- 
ing them. 

On the 1 7th September, Cliarlei 
Routley (see p. 82), suffered the -igfio<. 
minious penalty of his crimes, agrerably 
to his sentence passed two days before. 
A more than usual ^ concourse of people 
was collected to witness the last; end of- a 
man who had so long kept the inhabiianCs 
of Pittwater, the Coal River and Bagded^^ 
in a state of alarm, from his well known 
audacious robberies, and his recklesiness 
of human life. * 

This wretched man appears^ to have 
been one of the most horrid and blood- 
thirsty monsters tliatebave yet disgraced 
the annals of humanity. Lmg before his 
trial he had wisheci to hold converse widi < 
tlic reverend Mr. Bedford, in order to dcu- 
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cliMce vbM fiwfeet innocence of the chaiget 
broMgbt. against bim> but Mr. Bedfoid 
ficudeotly and humanely, would listen 
to ^JlotlN|lg from him of the hind until 
after bis trial; No sooner, however, was 
the verdict pronounced, and he found 
himself on tiie awful verge of eternity, than 
his constant cry was,..« Ob, Mr. Bedford, 
what will become me!** and his whole de- 
portment betrayed the harrowing, dreadful 
condition of his mind. Though before 
the Court he had strongly asserted his in« 
iiucence of the horrid murder of which lie 
was found f^ilty, in the face of the ftrong 
circumstantial evidence, which completely 
satisfied tlie jury, he now freely confessed 
the part betook in it. The unhappy miir. 
dcr^ man upon that occasion, after being 
sliot, was actually sewed up in a bullocks* 
hide and placed upon a large fire, and the 
body burned to ashes. Altogether this 
horrible wretch confessed the perpetration 
of no less than six most cruel, unprovoked 
and cold-blooded murders. He had lost 
his left hand and a part of the arm, which 
he in part supplied with a piece of wood, 
neatly fitted on an iron hook. With the 
help of tliis he used to support his gun, 
and being a powerfully athletic man, he 
took a sure and unerring aim, never mis- 
sing his shot .— Town Covrwr, 

SWAN RIVER. 

Extract of a letter, dated Cockbiirn 
Sound, Western Australia, Jan. 5.—** The 
promising discovery of the river, and good 
soil at the eastern foot of the mountains, 
forming the Darling range, according to 
the report of Mr. Dale, has been extended 
and confirmed by the governor in person, 
and by several settlers, who had proceeded 
thither in separate parties. As far as I 
have been able to leant, all are satisfied 
with the soil and country in general, al- 
though some are much -less '^leased than 
others. The depreciating circumstances 
are its distance from the coast, or rather 
port, and the obstacle to communication 
and transport presented by the nigged, 
steep, and arid range of hills tliat is to be 
passed. The roughness of the surface to 
be traversed is not, however, so general as 
to preclude the .possibility of discovering 
a route sufficiently plane, nor die steepness 
so imiversal as to prevent by a little cir- 
cumambuJation, a declivity gentle enough 
for aumpter animals, even for loaded car- 
riages. The scarcity of water must be 
compensated for in the summer season, 
three or four months, perhaps, by wells. 
The distance in a direct line, east from 
Perth, is between, forty and fifty milra, and 
we w^ked it with baggage horses in two 
days and a half, making several detours. 
The river is the only part that has not 
maintained the character first given it. 
The commencing droughts of summer, at 


the ftkile of our visit in tlie end of October, 
r had nlveady dimmisbed its waters, where 
there was any thing of a current, to a brook 
fordable H'itbout going above the knee, and 
only a few feet wide. Tlie soil near its 
banks is a light brownish clay-coloured 
loam, in many places exposed, witli a very 
scanty, and at thfttime 1 refer to, dried-up 
wiry herbaceous vegetatron, destitute, how- 
ever, of the liard and nutritive shrubs, and 
but thinly covered with the wood so preva- 
lent near the western shores. In many 
places, particularly in the narrow valleys 
which abound around the feet of isolated 
granite bills, and more especially on the 
flats, whence the waters of the flooded 
river of winter have withdrawn themselves 
citlier in part, leaving an ever verdant 
swamp, or in the whole, giving up a richly 
clothed pasture land, where the herbage is 
everything that could be expected. Tho 
evil-aijguring class of Banksias scarcely 
once obtrude its ofTcnsivo presence, and tho 
dubious grass-tree (hawthorn) seldom 
raises its spiked summit into view. Tlic 
forest timber is not very frequently met 
with of the tall stature and huge girtli that 
it generally attains on the coast, or in the 
mountains. The different species of euca- 
liptis are rarer, and the smaller mimosae 
more common, whilst the surface is alto- 
gether much less encumbered, and the 
labour of clearing to the agri<;pUiiri8t 
would )>e comparatively easier. According 
to the report of those who extended their 
examination, and our knowledge east of 
the river I allude to, which has received 
the name of Avon, as far as forty or fiftji^ 
miles beyond it, the country continues of 
the same general character with, but as is 
to be expected, inferior to the vicinity of 
tlie river. No other stream of any size, 
only a few fresh -water ponds or lakes, and 
several salt, were encountered. 

** In the beginning of November, the 
first lieutenant of the Sulphur examined, in 
boats, the coast to a distance of two hun- 
dred miles north of Cockburn Sound, in 
the hope of finding out some harbour fur 
shipping, or at least commodious andior. 
age, and the estuaries of whatever rivers 
might empty themselves in that direction 
into the sea, and by which access might 
easily be procured to tlio interior of the 
country. The searclt was unfortunately 
wholly unproductive of any useful dis- 
covery, unless one could be satisfied (h.^t 
the knowledge of the non-existence of 
any tiling to be turned to account, pos- 
sesses a no small degree of utility. Tlic 
coast is very similar to tliat in the vicinity 
of the Swan River, presenting generally a 
sandy beach, which, being sheltered by 
more than one line, always more or less 
broken, of coral reefs, is, during all sea- 
sons, and all sorts of we^ier, favusurablc 
to boat. landing. The soil is sahdy and 
unproductive, as well as destitute of fresh 
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water, for several hundred yards, as far as 
we could penetrate inland, and^ altogether 
unpromising to tlie settler. Tto bdr^aeal 
abounds on the several small islands which 
lie at a greater or less distance from the 
main land. These islands and the whole 
shore are composed of calcareous sand, 
mixed inland with arcnacidus quartz— of 
tlie same xnateriAs, cemented more dr 
less firmly into a sand-stone, and of the 
more compact calcareous petrifactions and 
incrustations which so remarkably charac- 
terise this class of rock, that is almost pe- 
culiar to Australia, that has hitherto been 
regarded as holding a very uncertain, or 
perhaps more properly, an undetermined 
place in geographical nomenclature. 

The governor has just returned from 
visiting Augusta, the coast east of it, and 
King George’s Sound, to the last of which 
places he was induced to go by a strong 
contrary wind, on board the SiJphur, Tlie 
kitchen-gardens at Augusta have given 
much satisfaction by their produce ; and 
the small patches where corn had been 
sown and has been reaped, encourage the 
prospect of abundant returns to the farmer. 
8ome very good soil has been discovered 
towards the head of the river, and good 
pasturage at no very great distance. The 
kangardo (what is called the forest) and 
which often weighs 130lbs., has been 
hunted^ith great success, and the few in- 
terviews which have been held with the 
natives have been exceedingly amicable. 
The south-east winds, which arc the pre- 
vailing ones of the summer, and blow 
^t^tber fresh, will make the landing in the 
bay attended with some difficulty, if not 
interruption, during that season. Ships 
ought also to have tolerably good ground 
tackle ; and with, this and^common care I 
think they will have nothing to fear. A 
few labourers, chiefly artificers, have been 
added to tlie settlement. 

** Between Augusta and King George’s 
Sound, the governor bad entertained the 
hope of the existence of some harbour, or 
entranoeof a large river, more particularly 
among the many and distantly surveyed 
indentations of the bold shores in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Chatham. This 
li^e, however, has been almost totally 
dispelled by a close examination of every 
sinuosity, except for a few miles, where it 
had been formerly seen that if any thing 
did exist, it was only the outlet of ariver.r 
Dr. Wilson’s estuary was found about 
seven miles east of Point Hilliar; and 
that part of the country inland, which ho 
compered to the cow pastures of the Sidney 
government, is now described by the na- 
tives as pastured by horned cattle and 
horses.; in evety probability those which 
strayed from the banks of Uie Swan 
;tlte;MuRay^ 


Mr. Peel’s establishment is wholly 
broken up ; and the recently populous 
town of Clarence now only musters two 
or three families. He is farming witli 
some fifteen or twenty hands on the Mur. 
ray, and the people whom he brought out 
have been distributed over tlie colony 
under the direction of government.”— 
London Paper, 


ema* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

yfn Imperial Edict concerning the Rc~ 
venue f indicating a recent falling The 

amount of duties at all the passes in the 
Provinces was originally fixed, and no de- 
ficiency therein allowed but of late 
years, when the various Superintendents 
of duties have presented their statements, 
those whose receipts have not come up to 
the fixed amdunt, have been very nume- 
rous. : For instance, in Hang-ke’s state- 
ment of the duties received at the pass 
Hwae-kwan, there is a deficit of more 
than 6*9,000 Taels ; and in Wan-tscang’s 
statement of the duties received at lieu- 
yay pass, there is a deficit of upward of 
60,000 Taels. This deficiency in the re- 
ceipts arises from want of exertion in ob- 
taining the duties; if it continues going 
on thus, year after year, at what point will 
it stop ! Let the Nuy-woo-foo suggest 
what rules should henceforward be in force 
at each pass, and return a statement there- 
of, in order that there may be some crite- 
rion for distinguishing bctw'een merit and 
demerit, and punishing or rewarding the 
commissioners of Customs accordingly. 
Respect this. Taou-Kwang, lOtli year, 
4tli moon, 7tli day, April, 29th 1830. 

Tcmjde (f Fame, — Cha-lung-oh has re- 
presented from Tartary that a Titular 
King, liaving voluntecrad to erect a new 
temple to the honour of the great officers 
who fell at the fall of Cashgar, on the at- 
tack of the rebel Cbang-ki-ur, baa ex- 
pressed a wish that his Majesty would 
dictate a name to the temple. 

The emperor complied, and has titled 
the temple, Chang-]kBng~Sze, ** The Mfiu- 
soleum of illustrious name8.”^Under- 
neath it is commanded shall be written, 

for the manifestation of patriotic fidelity.*’ 
In addition to this imperial commendation 
of the conduct which his Majesty qalls 
** an intense interest about public concerns,^ 
and an ardent alFecUon for righteous prlnci- 
plcs,” very worthy of proper praise, it is 
ordered that the said King’s tliird son, 
Mae-nia-tib, shall have conferred on him, 
a capknob or button of tlie fifth degroew — 
Cunlon Jieg, 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HAND BiriSTEES. 

Fori Ifl/liam, Jan. 7, 1831. — In modi- 
Hcntion of the G. O. by the Governor Gc- 
nornl in Council, under date the 2(ith of 
Fell. 1820, tiic Vice Presiflent in Council 
is pleased to direct tliat a hand hhistee be 
allowed for every detachment of native ar. 
tillery, of whatever strength, attached to 
out-post guns. 

OFFICERS* ALLOWANCES. 

Fort IFUtiafu, Feb, II, 1831. — The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council considers it 
expedient to announce, the rule not being 
clearly understood, that the extended pe. 
riod for which officers visiting the pre- 
sidency on urgent private affairs from dis- 
tant army stations, arc permitted to draw 
their full regimental allowances, and in tlie 
case of staffi officers, a moiety of staff sa- 
lary, as prescribed in G.O.*s of the 28tl] 
Nov. 1821, is not applicable to any officer 
who does not rejoin his regiment ; the ex- 
tension beyond six months being expressly 
authorized for that object. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

VARIOUS. 

In Fort William, July 23, 1830, Gunl 
ner James Hosey, 2d comp. 5th bat. ar- 
tillery, was charged with desertion from 
his regiment, on the 4th of June 1830; 
he having been released on the preceding 
day from a confinement, to which he had 
been subjected for absenting himself from 
his regiment without leave ; and having 
also been previously convicted of deser- 
tion, and of four times absenting himself 
without leave.’* The court found the pri- 
soner guilty, and sentenced him to be 
transported as a felon for a term of seven 
years. 

At Meerut, August 26, 1830, Private 
Patrick Monaghan, grenadier company, 
H.M. 31st regt., was charged with — 1st. 
Highly disgraceful and mutinous conduct 
at Meerut, about noon on the 19th Aug. 
1830, in having, in No. 1 bungalow of 
the grenadier company, snatched up, in an 
angry manner, some pairs of socks, regi. 
mental equipment, concerning which the 
captain of l£ls company was at the time 
conversing with him, and hastily left the 
captain’s presence, threatening that he. 
Private Monaghan, * would soon have sa- 
tisfaction for fifty pairs of socks,’ or words 
to that effect. 2d. Mutiny, in having, im- 


mediately after the above occurrence, re- 
turned to the bungalow (in which he had 
left the captain of his company) with a 
drawn bayonet in his hand, for the pur- 
pose of putting his threat above-mentioned 
into execution. 3d. Mutinous language, 
in having, shortly afterwards, on his way 
to the guard-house, said * that the captain 
and the pay-serjeant of his company might 
reign for a little while, but it would not 
be long ;*— .‘ that if the captain or the pay- 
serjeant got him any punishment for what 
he had now done, he (Private Monaghan) 
would do fur theni when he c.'imc out of 
confinement ;’ — * that he would take the 
life of the pay-serjeant,* or words to that 
effect. Such conduct being highly dis- 
graceful, and in breach of the articles of 
war.** The court found the prisoner 
guilty on all the charges, and sentenced 
him to suffer solitary confinement for two 
years in the fortress of Agra. 

At Cawnpore, Private John Killeen, 
H.M. 44th regt., was arraigned on tliq 
following charges, viz , — “ 1st. With hav- 
ing, at Cawnpore, on the 20th July 1830, 
unlawfully and feloniously stabbed, witli 
a bayonet, Michael Burke, drummer, of 
tlic same regiment, with intent to murder 
the said Micliael Burke. 2d. Having, at 
Cawnpore, on the 20th July 1830, unlaw- 
fully, wilfully, and feloniously stabbed, 
with a bayonet, Michael Burke, drummer^ 
of the same regiment, with intent to clo 
him some grievous bodily harm.** The 
court found the prisoner guilty of both 
the charges, and sentenced him to be 
hanged by the neck till dead; but the 
Coiumaiuler-in-chief commuted tlie sen- 
tence of death to transportation, as a felon, 
for life. 

At Secrole, Benares, Sept. 24, 1830, 
Private Peter Ferrick, H.M. 38th regt., 
was charged ** with having, at Gbazeepore, 
on the 22d of July 1830, discharged a 
loaded musket afr Serjeant-major IStcbfield, 
of the same regiment, his superior officer, 
then in tlie execution of his office, on the 
parade of the guards; and having pre- 
viously and subsequently, on tlie same 
day, threatened the life of the said Ser- 
jeant-major.” The court found the pri- 
soner not guilty of the charge, and there- 
fore acquitted him. llie Commandcr-in- 
chlef confirmed the sentence, but he could 
not approve a verdict in direct opposition, 
in hifr opinion, to the recorded evidence. 

At Diiiapore, Nov. 8, 18.30, Private 
Michael Wall, H.M. ISth light infantry, 
was charged — ** 1st. With mutiny, in hav- 
ing, at Dinapore, in the Jiarrack-fdbm of 
his company, between the hours of one 
and two o’clock p.ni., on the 8th day of 
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Oct. 1830, made a thrust at, and stabbed 
with a bayonet in tlie left arm, Serjeant 
Robert Smart, of the same company, his 
superior oiKcer, who was then and there tii 
theeiecution ofhisduty. iid. For making 
use of the following language to the escort, 
on the same day, when a prisoner, and on 
his way to the regimental barrack-guard, 
viz. * that he would die for Serjeant 
Smart, like a man.*** The court found 
the prisoner guilty of all and every part of 
the charges preferred against him, and 
sentenced him to be transported, as a felon, 
to New South Wales, for life. 

At Muttra, Oct. 7, 1830, Gunners 
William Hudson and William Butler, 1st 
troop 1st brig, horse artillery, were charg- 
ed “ with having feloniously stolen, on or 
about the night of the 17th July 1830, in 
the dwelling-house, at Muttra, of Moor- 
teza, tailor, attached to the 1 st tr. 1st brig, 
horse artillery, six shirts, of the value of 
18 Sonaut 1^. ; four pieces of linen cloth, 
of the value of 16 Sonaut Rs. ; one forage 
cap, of the value of 3 Sonaut Ks. • and 
various other articles ; being the property 
of Moorteza, tailor.** The court found 
tlie former prisoner (Gunner William 
Hudson) * guilty,* and sentenced him to 
be transported, as a felon, for a period of 
seven years. Tlie court further found 
Gunner William Butler * not guilty,* and 
acquitted him accordingly. 

In Fort William, Dec. 23, 1 830, Sliaik 
Loll Mahomed, jemadar, Calcutta militia, 
was charged— “ 1st. With gross violation 
of duty, in not having inquired into a 
^"fSbbery committed at the Custom House, 
in Calcutta, on tbenishtof the 18th Oct. 
18.30, of property under the charge of his 
guard. 2d. With conduct disgraceful to 
a commissioned officer, in having, subse- 
quently, authorized a false report, that all 
was right ; and having, when interrogated 
regarding the robbery, falsely asserted, 
Uiat no information was communicated, or 
any report made to him on the subject.** 
The court found die prisoner guilty upon 
both the charges, and sentenced him to bo 
suspend^ from rank, pay,.and allowances^ 
for a period of six calendar months. 

LIXUT. 11. WILKINSON. 

Head-Qurters, Camp, Kooseah, Jan. 15 , 
1831. — The Commander-in-chief, in con- 
sideration of Lieut. H. Wilkinson, of the 
30th regt. N.I., having been four months 
in arrest previously to the commencement 
of tlio imprisonment to^which he was sen* 
teuced by the general court-martial before 
which be was arraigned, is pleased to di- 
* iwct that die term of the imprisonment be 
Galculatad from the date on which the 
seoteneq was passed. 

Bri^ier Oep. Coipenter will order 
Lieut.' Wilkinson' to be released, and di- 
rect him to return, to his duty. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Gmetal Department. 

Feb. 15. Mr. Thomas Mainwaring, commercial 
reddent at Coasimbazar. 

Mr. R. Buller, assistant under commisdoner of 
revenue and ciicnit fourteenth or Moatshedalml 
division. 

Judicial and RevUnue Department. 

Feb. 15. Mr. J. C. Brown, Judge of Dewanny 
Adawlut, and magbtrate ot central division of 
Cuttack. ^ 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort Witliam, Jan. 28, im.—lnjtaitru. Major 
J. Aubert to be lietit. col., from Slst Jam 1831, v. 
G. P. Baker retired. 

pith N.T. CapL F. Buckley to be major, and 
Lieut, and Drev. Capt. G. W. J. Hickiram to be 
capt. of a comp., from 2lBt Jan. 1831, in sue. to 
J. Aubert prom. — Supernum. Lieut. P. Harris 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Todd to be surg., from 2l8t 
Jan. 1831, v. A. Ogilvy retired. 

IKA N.L Supemum. Ens. H. McMahon brought 
on efibetive strength of regt., ficnn 11th Dec. IfiMr, 
V. A. Dennistoun dec. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 15, 1831.-'55M N.I. Ueut. 
A.'H. Jellicoe to be adj., v. Scott permitted to re- 
sign ^polntment. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance J. Cross re- 
move from Chunar magazine to arscaial of Fort 
William.— Deputy Assist. Commissary P. Carey 
iciiid p id from Allahabad to Chunar magazine. 

Jan. 17.-^h N.L Lieut. W. J. B. Knyvett to 
bea4J,. V. Blcncowe resigned. 

Assht. Surg. W. Glass removed from 65th and 
imsted to 12t1i N.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. Burgoyne app. to GSth N.I., lie- 
ing relieved from medical charge of 33d regt. by 
Assist. Surg. Stevenson. 

Sen. Supemum. Ens. G. E. Hollings, Slst regt., 
posted to 38th N.I. 

Ene. Thos. Smith posted to 49th N.I. 

Jam. la— Lieut, and Adj. W. F. Beataon, 54th 
bl .1., to act as station staff at Benares during ab- 
sence of the Assist. Adj. General. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Galt. app. to 2Gth N.I. 

Jan. 19.— Lieut. W. Alston, acting interp, and 
qu. mast, to 16th N.T., to act as suttkm staff at 
Saugor, during absence, on duty, of Capt. Tur- 
ner, deputy assist, adj. gen. 

Colonel M. White, 22d N.I. (recently app. a 
brigadier on estab.), to assume command of troops 
in Bundlecund. 

Fort William, Feb. 4.— 23d AT./. Lieut. J. D. D. 
B^n to be capt. of a corajp., from 28th Jan. 1831, 
V; J. J. Hamilton dec. — Supernum. Lieut. J. V. 
;p|iiook brought on effective strength of regt. 

Capt. W. Passmore, 2d-assl8t., to be Jst-assist. 
adj. gen. of army, and Capt. W. .Turner, deputy 
assist, adj. gen. on Bengal estab., to be 2d-as8ist. 
adj. gen. or army, in sue. to Hamilton dec. 

Cadet of Infantry Walter Hore admitted on es- 
tablishment. . . 

Mr. Adam Keir, M.D., admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Capt. R. B. Fulton, of artflleiy, to be officiating 
agent for gun-carriagw at Futty Ghur, diiriiq^ ah' 
sence of Mgjor Campbell. 

Head-tpiartera, Jon. 21.— Lieut. J. P. WaUun* 
to officiate as adj. to 47th N.I., during indisposi’ 
tion of Lieut. Deare ; date 27th Dec, 

Jan. 22.^7 th N.L Lieut. H. T. Rahantobc 
adj., V. Deare dec. * 

Ja». 24. — Colonel F. V. Raper (new prom.) 
posted to 42d N.I. 

Lieut. Col. W. D. Playfair removed from 62d to 
.*KHhN.I. ; 

Lieut. Col. J. Anderson (new prom.) posted to 
(SdN.I. 
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Assist. Surg. A. Me 1>. .Sluart app. to 

Cadet P. W. Horne, at his own reciucHt, app. to 
do duty with 33d N.I. at Cawnpore. 


Fort William, Feb. Major Wm. 

Kannedy to be libut. cpl., v. J. Duncan rf^Hred, 
imh rank tttm filst Jan. 1331, v. G. P; Baker re- 
tired. 

8ih N,l, €apt« James Willde to be major, and 
Llwt. and Brev. Capt. G. P. F. Vincent tote capt. 
of a comp, s from 31st Jan. 1831, in sue. to VV. 
Kennedy prom.— Supemum. Lieut. J. P. Farqu- 
harson brought on effective strength of regt. 

24tA N.J. Llqut. A. T. A. Wilson to be capt. of 
a comp., from lath May 1830. v. J. M. A. Lucas 
retired. — Supemum.- Limt. IS. T. Spry brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

. Assist. Sur^^ G. G. McPherson to be sure., v. J. 
Fallowfldd retired. 

Capt. J. Sutherland to offlclate, from 7th Feb., 
as military secretary to vice president and deputy 
governor, until further orders. 


Head-Qnarters, Jan. 29. — Major Gen. J. W. 
Sleigh, C.B. (having been app. to general staff of 
army, as a temporal arrangement), appointed to 
C.'awnpore division of army, from date of depar- 
ture of Maj.Gen. Sir J. Nioolla, for England. 

3d*Lieut* n. Walker, of aTtillery, tote aide-de- 
camp to Maj. Gen. Sleigh, from above date. 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. Dyson, 21sl 
N.I*, to offldaie as staUon staff at Nuascerdluul, 
during absence of Brigade Major Frushard ; date 
of order 28th Jan. 

■ Jan. 31. — 44th N.f. Lieut. Jas. Burnett to be in- 
terp. and qu. master. 

Hith N.I. Lieut. G. D. Dawes to be interp. «md 
qu. master. 

Surg. W. Darby app. to 30th, and Surg. O. 
Wray to 28th N.I. 


Fort WUliam, Feb. 18.— .OTWi N.I. Lieut. A. T. 
Davies to be capt. of a corap., v. A. Syinc dec.— 
Siipemum. Lieut. C. J. Richardson brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. J. Davidson, attached to civil sta- 
tion of Juanpore, placed at disposal of C!oin.-in- 
chief. 

Assist. Sure. Alex. Beattie appointed to medical 
(hlttes of dvfl station of Allahabad, v. Assist. Surg. 
U. Guthrie, resigned that situation. 

Assist. Surg. James Stokes, to oflioiate as civil 
assist, surgeon at Hameerpore, during a\|sence of 
Assist. Surg. TumbulL 


Hea/l-Quarters, Feb. 2. — The undermentioned 
Assist. Surgeons to place themselves under orders 
of superintending surgeons at stations, as follow : 
— O. MacNab, m.d., Cawnpore: H. Falconer, 
A.M. and M.O., Meerut ; J. B. Macdonald, Be- 


Assist. Surg. A. Storm to do duty with 1st bat. 
artillery at Mhow : date of order 21st Jan. Mjf 
Dep6i at Landour. Maj. J. R. Rotton, II.M. Inh 
L.Drags., to have command of depdt, and Surg. 
W. ‘Leslie, 71st N.I., to have medical charge of 
ditto, duxiM ensuing season ; both to join before 
1st April.— 'The following officers to do duly at de- 
pAtt Capt. B. P. Browne, H.M. lith drags. ; Lieut. 
F. D. George, ditto s Cornet T. Salkeid, ditto ; 
Capt. H. L. M*Ghee, H.M. 31st E'ooCi Fas. T. 
'(Biftbrd, 1st N.I.; Lieut. E. R. Mainwarlng, 16th 
N.I. i Capt. J. Griffin, 24th N.I. — Lieut. J. 
Bracken, 29tb N.I.— Lieut. C. H. Cobte. doth 
N.I.— Cadet R. J. Hawthorne, doing duty with 
4thL.C. 


Lieut. J. Bracken, 29th N.L. to relieve Lieut. 
Inlcrp. and On. Mast. T. H. Shuldharo, of r)2d 
Mgt., at Landbur. 

Assist. Sure. S. Holmes removed from 2!Hh and 
app. to 38d ija . , and Assist. Surg. T. Drever re- 
moved -from latter and appointed to former corps, 

Feb. A.— Superintend. Surg. J. Sawers app. to 
Agra circle or superintendence. 

Saig. G. G.Camptell, recently app. a superin- 
tending surgeon im atab., posted to DInnpore dl- 


j1sial.Jour. N.S. Voi...'J.No.i?(). 


.Superintend. Sm % < . ilmUt-r, olficiai iiv'j lliiiiJ 
member of incdlail board, ikjsUhI tu Neinuucli 
Circle. 

Surg. J. Iliill remnvotl fnnn 41 h L.O. and apf», to 
37th N^T. t and Surg. A. Hoss removed from latter 
and posted to former coriis. 

Returned tn duty, from Euroue. — C’apt. John 
Barclay, 4th L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To F.urope.—ian. 28. Capt. Jas. G. Bums, 3it 

N. L, on private affairs. — Kns. Gavin Hamilton, 
<t4th N.I., for health — Veterinary Surg. John 
Tombs, for health.— Feb. 2. Lieut. Col. John 
Dull, .0:3d N.L, for healUi. — Lieut. J. S. Davies, 
32d N.L, for heinlth. — Lieut. John Frederick, 
«7th N.L. for health. — 11. Assist. Surg; Walter 
Glass, for health.— 18. Lieut. Col. J. C. B. Parke, 
:)4th N.L, on private affairs. — Capt. Thos. M. 
(■ainpticll, 2f)th N.L, on ditto.— Surg. John Sa- 
vage, on ditto.— I.ieut. Wm. Benson, 4th L.C., for 
health — Rns. G. B. Reddie, 2Uth N.L, for health. 

To Cape of Gotni Hojje.— Jan. 38. Maj. T. F. Hut- 
chinson, 28th N. I., for two years, for health (also 
to visit N. S. Wales). — Feb. 11. Eiis, the Hon. J. 

O. Murray, 47th N.L, fur twelve months, on pri- 
vate affiilrs. 

To New South Wole».—Fcb. 4. Lieut. Col. Chaa. 
Parker, regt. of anil., for two years, for health 
(also to Van Diemen’s Land). 

CuiurttUed. — Feb. 11. Mr. H. J. Ximenes, pensloh 
cstab.. to Europe, via Bombay. — Capt. J. H. 
White, 18th L.C., to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrimtH in the Ritter. , 

Fe5. 11. Sfwrhurnih White, from China, Singa- 
pore, aiitl Pennn/r-— 14. Mrfluth, Cowley, from 
Hobart Town (V. D. Land). — 15. lAoingtttone, 
Pearce, from Liverpool ; Soemtes, Duncan, from 
llainburgb and (!ape ; and Wade, llunnlngham, 
from New York (America). — 17. Gewgiann, Tul- 
lis, fromLoiulun; and Ferdinand, Moucet, from 
Bordenux and Bourlxm. — 18. Agnes, Thomas, 
from China, Manilla, Ac. — 18. Freab, Barrington, 
from Singapore.— 21. Lord MrlviUe, Brown, from 
New South W'ales. — 23. Cousin, Poirjard, frfR^ 
Bourbon; Hercules, Vaughan, from New South 
Wales; Flora, Sheriff, from Singapore and Pe- 
nang; Navarin, Onfray, from St. Malo and Bour- 
Ixjn ; .and Lady of Utk lAike, Pearson, from Pe- 
nang.— 26. City of Edinburgh, M*Kinnon, froto 
Bristol. 


Difpartures from Calcutta. 

Feb. 3. Princess Charlotte, M'Kcaii* for Livepr- 
piN’)! ; Mandarine, Cook, for Salgm (America); 
and Calcutta, Boinan, for Stockholm. — 15. George, 
Endicott, for Salem (America), and Victorlne, 
Leturt, for Havre de Grace.— 17* Carolina, Dos 
Santos, for I.isten, via Singajtore, Manilla, and 
•China.— 18. Cicno, Spalding, mr Boston (Ameri- 
ca).— 28. Arabinn, Boult, for Bristol; Herculean, 
Daltersby, for l.iverpool; and Veloce, Maissen. 
for Bordeaux. — 21. Cambridge, Barber, for Lon- 
don. ■ ■* 


Freight to Ijtmdnn (Feb. 17) — Deadweight, £A. 
to £A. 10s. t light freight £s. to £6. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IlIRTHS. 

Dec. 28. At Saharunpore, the lady of George H. 
Smith, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

Jan. 2. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. Prole, 
3d N.L, of a daughter. 

11. .\t Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. A. B. Be- 
nolsts, of ason. 

20. At Baitool, the ladv of Lieut. A. Metoer, 
interp. and qu. mast. 7th N.L, of a daughter^r 

— At Calcutta, the lady of M- J- Bramwy, Ksq., 
residency surgeon, Katraandi^ of a dauglmi:. 

22. At Agra, tte baly of Major J. T>^ldr, engi- 
neers, of a son. . ..... 

l--' K) 
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Register* 


2!>. AlSultanpore factory, Pumeah,theUidy of 
A. J. Furb«s, Esq., of a^on. , - 

2. At Chuprah* the lady oTIV. A. Pri]i^le« 
Enq., cltril service, of a son. 

On board the H.C.C. ship Lndy Boat, at tea, 
the lady of Capt. George Denny, commander of 
the above vessel, of a son and heir. 

*— At Loodianah, the lady of Capt. Moule, 23d 
Bengal Infantry, of a son. 

7. At Jownpoore, Mrs. E. Dobson, of a eon.^ 

11. At Burdwaa, the lady of Brev. Capt. Vin- 
cent, a4].» provincial bat., of a daughter. 

12. At CalcutU. Mn. C. C. Rabeholm, of a son. 

14. At Chlnsura, the wife of Mr. M. D’Roiaiio, 

of a daughter. _ ^ ^ 

15. At Calcutta, the wife of P. Durand, Esq., 
Indigo planter, of Jessore, of a son and heir. 

M. At EnUlly, Mis. J. Plcachy, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Dissent, of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. George, of a daughter. 


MARHIAGES. 

Jan* 10. At Calcutta, Thos. S. Fast, lieut. 59th 
regt., to Miss S. H. Gillespie. 

19. At Ghasseepore, Capt. Wra. Payne, 30th 
N.L. to Miss Lamerchand, daughter of M. J. La- 
merchand. Esq., of Ghaseepore. 

— At CalcutU, Munro Inncs, Esq., to Louisa 
Forbes, widow of the late W. S. Job, Esq. 

22. At Calcutta. Daniel Alnslie, Esq., merchant, 
to Elizabeth Helen Russel, eldest daughter of C. 
G. Blagrave, Esq., Il.C.C. service. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. Win. D’Cruacto Miss Eliza- 
beth Florice. 

' Feb* 1. At Calcutta, Mr. John Davoiport to 
Miss Adelaide Carrow. 

2. At liucknow, Ens. R. T. Sandeman, interp. 
and qu. master, ;i3d N.l., to Miss Jane Barclay. 

3. At Kumaul, ('apt. Pasley, H.M. 49th Ffiot, 
to Amelia, third daughter of Lieut. (!ol. Kennedy, 
commanding 5th rc^. Bengal L.C. 

4. At Futtyghur, MajorCJen. J.W. Sleigh, C.B., 
commanding CAwnpore division of army, to Eliza, 
eldest daugnter or Colonel C. .S. Fagan, C.B., 
cennmandant of the fortress of Agra. 

— At Kisno Cotty, near Bumsaul, Mr. Don Dc 
Souza to Miss J. Lewis. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. H. W. Lovewell to Miss E. 
J. Baker. 

7. At CalcutU, Mr. John Robertson to Miss 
Elizabeth Watson. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. JohnBoczalt to Miss Eliza- 
beth Roberts. 

Att'alcutU. Mr. G. H. .Pearson, H.C. ma- 
rine, to Miss Maria Lorrans Vaillant. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. Philip Hobam to Miss 
Maria riwothy Gomes. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Manuel De Cruzc to Miss 
Feliciana de Cruze. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Jos. Madeirah to Mias 
Anne Marshall. 

14. At CalcutU, Mr. Geo. £dw. Smith to Miss 
Eleanor Judith O'Brien. 

— At Cidcutta, Mr. A. D* Almeida to Miss Marla 
Cornelius. 


DEATHS. 

Jan* 15. At Calcutta, John Syers Jebb, Esq., 
MgadSiK 

24. AtMoorshedabad, Mr. Edgar Perry, of cho- 
lera. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Robam, of Ma- 
dras, 80. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. John Bocock, aged 3(>. 

Fbb* S. At CalcutU, Mrs. Baptist, wife of Mr. 
John P. Baptist, of Penang. 

13. At CalcutU, Mr. James Potter, aged 44. 

15. At CalcutU, Mr. Charles Frederic, assistant 
to Messrs. Hamilton and Co. , aged 29. 

16. At Calcutta, F. J. L'Herondell, Esq., asses- 
sor, aged 43. 

IB* At Chandemagore, Madame Veurc Plngault 


Ittabras. 

GOVERNaOSKT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

l^WMAV BATTALIONS. 

96, I8.SI.— Tlie 
..Govi^npr in Council is 


-^Madras. LAug. 

pleased to sanction the appointment o^ a 
ndtive adjtRant to each of the tWo lMifta- 
lions of veterans from the date of the 
organization of those corps. 


SUBADAK BUDB UDDEEN. 

Rort St* George, Jan* 26, 18B1. — - ls4 
Class Subadar jSudr Uddeen, of the body 
guard, having been reported unfit for fur. 
ther duty, the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council, in consideration of Uie impor- 
tant and active services on which he has 
been employed during a period of forty- 
two years, and of his general good con- 
duct, has been pleased to direct that he be 
transferred to the pension list on the full 
pay of his rank, and that, on bis decease, 
half of his stipend be continued to his 
nearest heir. 

HORSE BRIGADE OF ARTILLERY. 

Fori Si* George, Feb* 2, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
resolved that the horse artillery on this es- 
tablishment shall be reduced to one brigade, 
to be ilenominatcd The Horse Brigade 
of Artillery,** consisting of six troops, 
four European and two native ; and that 
the ti«>ops beyond the frontier shall be 
nllow'ed six guns, and those within the 
frontier four guns each, the European 
troops tiine-pounders, and the native six- 
pounders, with a corresponding number 
of ammunition-waggons. 

llie commissioned officers of both bri- 
gades, as at present established, will, 
until further orders, be consolidated un. 
der the same commanding officer, but alt 
ranks of commissioned officers present for 
duty, who are supernumerary to 
1 Lieutenant Colonel, 

1 Major, 

6 Captains, 

18 1st- Lieutenants, 

1 Surgeon, 

6 Assistant surgeons, 

1 Veterinary surgeon, — are to duty 
with the foot artillery, and those officers 
only who arc effective with the horse bri- 
gade will draw horse artillery pay and al- 
lowances. 

The following establishment is fixhd 
for the horse brigade of artillery : 

Rstabiisbrnehi (6 Troops)* 

Ordnance and carriages.— SO Ordnepce 
with carriages ; 30 ammunition waggpde j 
6 spare ordnance carriages ; 6 spore soBr 
munition waggons ; 6 forge carts ; 6 arti- 
ficers' ditto. 

Commissioned officers. — (Europeaiji]^ 2 
colonels ; 2 lieut. colonels ; 2 majors; lO 
captains; 20 1 sUlieutenants ; , 10 2d*]feii- 
tenants ; 1 adjutant, non-effective ; 1 
master, non-effective ; 1 surgeon ; 6 assist, 
surgeons; 2 veterinary surgeons.--^ (Na- 
tive), 2 subadars; 4 jemadars. -->f6 tiOop 
qu. masters. . . . 
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sNoki^fninissionc/l srafl'.^-rEuropmn), 

1 inegittidiital' b^. major ; 1 regimental qu. 
mast. seij. ; 6 troop seij. majors ; 6 troop 
qu. mast, serjeants; 1 riding mast, serj.; 

1 trumpet major ; 1 farrier major ; 4 drill 
corporals, non-effective; 8 rough riders, 
iKm-effective Native), 2 troop h:iviL 
dar majors; 2 drill havildars ; 2 drill 
naigues; 4 first and second class rough 
riders, non-effective. 

Non-commissioned rank and file. — 
(Europeans), 30 serjeants ; 8 trumpeters; 
12 farriers; 24 corporals; 48 bombar- 
diers ; 336 gunners ; total rank and file, 
408.— (Natives), 12 havildars, 4 trumpe- 
ters, 6 farriers; 12 naigues ; 168 privates ; 
total rank and file, 180--22 puckallies. 

Boys, pupils, &c. — 10 recruits and 6 
pension boys ; 2 veterinary pupils ; 6 as- 
sist. apothecaries ; 2 toties. 

Horses, &c.— 137 officers and warrant 
officers* horses; 845 regimental horses; 
845 saddles ; 596 harness setts, including 
off sandlcs ; 6 measuring men, grain de- 
partment; 2 conicopolies or vakeels. 

Bazar establishments, &c.— 1 choudry; 

2 maistry ; 2 peons. — 4 regimental lascars 
attached to brigade. 

Artificers to be attached as per G. O. of 
the 8th April 1828 and 6’th August 1830; 
choudries, horsekeepers, and grass-cutters 
in the proportions allowed by G.O. of the 
5tb of March 1810. 

The supernumerary warrant officers and 
European non-commissioned officers and 

g unners will continue attached to the horse 
rigade as such, till vacancies occur to 
bring them on the effective list. 

The supernumerary native commission- 
ed officers, non-commissioned, privates, 
trumpeters, and farriers, will continue 
attached to the head-quarters of the bri- 
gade at St. Thomas's Mount, in their re- 
spective regimental ranks, till absorbed by 
casualties ; drafting into the cavalry, pen- 
sioning, and discharging, and will join 
the head -quarters at St. Thomas's Mount. 


Ifead-Quariers, Choultry Plaint Feb, 2, 
1831.— With reference to the Gov. G. O. 
of this date the following officers are posU 
ed to tlie horse artillery, and those not 
effective for the horse artillery duty will 
do duty as set opposite their names, and be 
returned accordingly. 


Colonel and Major Gen. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart, 
fodnunanda northern div.) ; Col. James Limond 
titeope). 

Lieut. Cols. W. G. Pearse (acting commandant 
of Arcot) ; E. M. O. Showers. 


Maiors T. T. Paske ; J. Harrison (Europe). 

Capts. P. Montgomerie, G. Conran, D. H. 
McKenale (Europe), J. M. Ley (to do duty with 
adbat.), F. F. Whinyates. R. S. Seton, J. Wynch, 
M. Sheriff, If. S. Yolland (under orders of resi- 
tat; Hyderabad), G.Alcock (to do duty with 2d 
bat). 

ftt-Lieuts. E. Amslnck, T. E. Geils, C. H. Best, 
JL Hiuaffireya, J. T. Ashton. T. K. Whistler, 
O. Hall, I^. Anstruther, F. Burgpyne, J. H. Gun- 
thorpe, W. H. Brotherton, T. Lavie, J. C. 
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McNair. O. Br^ffis, M. Wattt, A. S. BaflUc, W. 
Ward; H. Monteomeric. E. Brice to do duty wiffi 
3d bat.), E. S. G. Showens (ditto). 

^Lieuts. W. A. Orr (to do duty with 2d bat.) | 
S. W. Croft (3d do.) ; J. E. Mawdsley (4th ^.) ; 
C. J. Cooke (1st do.); W. C. Gordon (1st do.) ; T. 
A. C. Godfrey (2d do.) ; G. S. Cotter (2d do.) ; J. 
Patrickson (.lil do.) ; C. A. S. Bruere (4th do.). 
Surgeon A. Campbell, M.D. (in Europe). 

Assist Surgs. J. G. Coleman : J. Hicks, M.D. 
J. Colquhoun, M.D. ; J. G. Malcolmson; Q. 
Jamieson, M.D. ; A. Ooodhall. 


Vet. Surgs. N. F. Clarkson (Europe) ; J. C. Ral- 
ston (do.). 


Lieut. Burgoync, as senior adjutant, will 
remain as adjutant, and Lieut. Amsinckas 
qu. master to the brigade. 

Lieut. Lavie will act as qu. master to the 
horse artillery, during the absence of 
Lieut. Anisiiu-k on other duty, 

Lieut. McNair will act as adjutant to 
the C troop from the date of march from 
St. Thomas*.s Mount. 

Lieut. Montgomerie will act as adjutant 
to tile native troop under marching orders 
from Bangalore, from the date of march. 

Tile troops of the brigade of horse artil- 
lery to ho lettered from A to F. 

Vakeels, artificers, puckallies, and fol- 
lowers of all descriptions extra to the pre- 
sent establishment to be discharged. 

The ammunition boxes for camels with 
saddles and ropes, and all saddlery harness 
and appointments surplu.s to the establish- 
ment now fixed by government, to be im- 
mediately returned into the nearest store. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Feb, 5, 
1 831 . — Application being frequently made 
to head-quarters fur the cancelling of ufl«* 
expired portions of leave of absence, it is 
directed that the practice be discontinued 
as perfectly unnecessary. Nothing more 
is requisite on ']^hc occasion of an officer re- 
joining his corps or department prior to 
the expiration of his furlough, than the 
order of his commanding officer directing 
him to resume his duties. 


DUAFT CATTLE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Fort St. George, Feb, 8, 1831.— With 
reference to the G.O. by Gov. dated the 
28tli March 1828, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council has been pleased to re- 
solve, that the public draft cattle establish- 
ment shall be rduced to twenty-eight kar- 
khannahs of 100 each, and that they shall 
be distributed as follows : — Nagpoor sub- 
sidiary force, 600 ; Jaulnali, 300 ; Dellary, 
400 ; Bangalore, 200 ; Oossoor, 100 ; 
Caverypauk, 200; grazing farm in My- 
sore, 1,000. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTfif, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 26, 1831.— Lieut. Richard- 
son to act as qu. mast, and kntSip. to L.C., 
during absence of Lieut. Lawrence on ilck cert. i 
date of order, 3d Nov. 1830. 

Jan, 29.— Gmfeto of Artillery appolHtSd to do duty. 
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Q. BiOmaJiit ami John. Caulfield » 
Urith Sdoat. : Geo. Selliyaiid H. T. M. BtrcMsorc, 
with 2cl bat. 

Feb.2.-~IUnumlii in.AfMerjf* Capt. J. 
holme from 3d to 4th bat. ; Ist-J.ieut. P. X Beg- 
Me/rom 3d to 4th do.; Ist-Lieut. A. J. Brable 
from Sd to 4ch do. t 8d-Lleut. H. Lawford, from 
Sd to .Id do. ; 2d-Li«ut. W. Pitcairn fiom 2d to 3d 
do.' 


Lieiit. Edm. Wright, H.M. f.4th regt., declared 
entitled to reward authoriaed by Court of Directors 
for liavlns paiued a highly creditable examina- 
tion in Hinnoostance language. 


" Fab. .3.-^ Lieut. J. C. Power to act as qu. mast, 
und Interp. to filst N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Hamond on furl., or until further orders ; date of 
order Jan. 

Teh. 7.— Ens. A. Worscly, filst N.I., directed to 
join hii corps at Trichlno|x>ly. 

Faft. 9.-^Cadete of ArtUlery appeintnd to do dutjf. 
E. J. Morgan, W. H. Grubb, A. B. Gould, and 
T. Austin, with 3d bat. 

Feb, 9.— Removolt in Artillery. Capt. J. Aldritt, 
2d-Lieut. W. Worster, and gd-LieuU^J. A. Gun- 
thorpe, all from 4th to3d bat. 


12£tm!iain 

GOVERNMENT GENERAE 
ORDERS. 

' ORONANCK STORK DEPARTMENT. 

nimhmj Ctistle, Sept. 30, 1830 — The 
Moil, tliu Governor in Council, having had 
tinder consideration the existing constitu- 
tion of the ordAance store department, in 
all its branches, is pleased to direct (hat 
the following arrangements lelating there- 
to have effect from this date : — 

General llules rega.'divg the Supptf/ and 
Jicffu/atioiis Arsetifds. 

^^The established proportion of stores for 
each station having been fixed by Govern- 
ment, all removals of ordnance. Or altera, 
tion in such fixed ^proportions, or in the 
distribution of arsenal stores, will be 
brought under the consideration of Go- 
vernment, by his £xc. the Commander- 
in-chief, accompuhied by an estimate of 
the probable expense attending the mea- 
sure in question, framed by the command- 
ant of artillery, who will furnish his £xc. 
with periodical returns, shewing the con- 
tents of each arsenal. 

The inspecting field officers of artillery 
et out-stations will obtain the countersig- 
neture of the general, or other officer, 
commanding tlie division, to alt indents 
for supplies to arsenals of stores, whether 
Burope or Countiy, and will then trans- 
mit them, as at present, to the command- 
ant of artillery, who will confirm, or mo- 
dify (wch demands as may be deemed 
moat advantageous to the public service ; 
and in all eases, wherein he may consider 
it expedient to direct tlie removal or trans- 
fer of scores, from one out-station, arsenal, 
or depot to another, either for the purpose 
of complying the more readily with the 
indenh in question, or fiom any other 
cedi|^< tile eanefion of the officer com- 
dlpptig tile division is to be obtained by 


tiie ordnafiee oommi^ry^ through the In- 
specting field officer of artillery, in the 
province previous to such removal ; and 
the divisional commanc'.ing officer, if he 
has any objections to ofier, will bring 
them to the notice of His £xc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, for the consideration of 
Government, pending whose decision the 
transfer or removal objected to will be 
suspended. 

The commandant of artillery, will, in 
future, pass all requisitions for extra ar- 
tificers or labourers, preferred by the de- 
partments under bis controul, including 
the gun carriage and gunpowder manu- 
factories, which may not occasion a greater 
monthly expense to Government for each 
department, or arsenal, than 150 rupees., 
all exceeding which sum will be submitted 
for the sanction of Government. These 
requisitions will exhibit the number and 
description of artificers, with an e'stimate 
for the amount of pay for each, and the 
work for which they are required. 

The commandant of artillery will for- 
ward a monthly return to Government of 
the expense thus incurred by each depart- 
ment. He will pass all contingent bills 
arising from such sanctioned requisitibns, 
unless the sum expended exceeds the 
amount sanctioned, when he will band up 
the bill with all requisite remarks and in- 
formation for the decision of Government. 

Jieorganization of the Ordnance Depart • 
vient, — Commiadoned Officers. 

In supersession of the existing distribu- 
tion of arsenals and ordnance establish- 
ments under this presidency, the following 
arrangements are adopted : 

IsL Grand arsenal, Presidency :-^One 
senior commissary of ordnance ; one se- 
nior deputy, do. do.; one junior deputy. 

2d. Guzerat : one commissary of ord- 
nance at Abmedabad ; one deputy, do. do. 
at Surat. 

3d. Poonah Division of the Army : — 
One commissary of ordnance at Pooiiali ; 
one deputy do. do. at Alimednuggur. 

4th. Southern Division : — One com- 
missary of ordnance at Bel gaum. 

Die officers now employed in tlie store 
department will, notwithstanding tiiis dis- 
tribution, continue us at present until de- 
tailed orders are issued for carrying it into 
execution. 

Distinct and subordinate depots of 
stores, which may tiot be of sufficient im- 
portance for the charge of en'^ ordnance 
commissary, are to be held by the senior 
officer of foot aitillefy (under the Ixnlc^of 
field officer) doing regimental duty fit 
station. ■ 

The situation of senior cofiimissa^ df 
ordnance to be held by a 'field officer of 
artillery, or a captain not under twenty 
years standing- in the service. The sihia- 
tion of commissaries of ordnance and sc- 
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]]|iqif.4^uty, to be iield by captains of ar. 
till^y to be vacated on promotion, . Tlic 
situations of deputy and junior deputy 
commissaryi to be held by lieutenants or 
second lieutenants of artillery, not under 
Jive years standing in tbe service, to be 
vacated on promotion. 

Tbe oidnance commissaries in Guzerat 
and the Poonah division of the army, are 
allowed tbe full batta of their regimental 
rank at all times, in consideration of tbe 
increased extent of the range of their de- 
tached depo^ which tliey are required fre- 
quently to visit for purposes of inspection. 

The following classification is adopted 
in the establishment of warrant officers; 
viz. 3. Deputy assistant commissary of 
ornance ; 6. First class conductors of ord- 
nance ; 9. Second class do. do.; 23. Sub- 
conductors of ordnance. 

As it is expected that the introduction 
of tbe superior grade of warrant officers, 
above specified, will tend to the greater 
efficiency of this important branch of tlic 
service, it is considered indispensable that 
the person recommended for promotion 
to this rank be fully capable of keeping 
all the departmental accounts of receipts, 
issues, and conversions, agreeably to the 
prescribed forms ; and in fact, that he be 
master of the whole routine of duties ex- 
pected from an ordnance commissary, both 
in garrison and in the field. Promotions 
to each class of warrant officers will not 
depend wholly on seniority ; good con- 
duct, superior qualifications, and other 
claims on the service, having their due 
weight in the nomination. Inspecting 
field officers of artillery and heads of ord- 
nance defiartrncnts, will ground their re- 
commendations for the promotion of these 
classes accordingly ; and the commandant 
of artillery will submit such as he may 
consider the most deserving to His £xc. 
the Comiiiauder-in-cliief, for the sanction 
of Government. 

To ensure the general efficiency of the 
warrant officers in the ordnance depart- 
ment, the Hon. the Governor in Council, 
is pleased to direct tliat they shall, in tlieir 
nomination, be attached to the artillery 
depot of instruction, in order to perfect 
their qualification for the duties expected 
from, them, and that their warrant be 
withheld until the production of a certifi- 
cate from the director of the depot, that 
they are qualified ; and if this be not ob- 
t#ined within six months from the period 
or their admission to the depot, their pro- 
i^otiop will be cancelled, llie director of 
the depot will accordingly prepare a plan 
for a oonrse of practical instruction for 
warrant officers, which he will submit 
through the coaunandant of artillery to 
His £xc. the Commander-in-chief, for the 
sanction of Governments 
ArrangemerU Arsenalst and Dutribulian 
(f EstablishfMnts and Stores. 

[Here follow tables exhibiting the dis- 


tribution of the arsenals, &c. &c. under this 
Presidency.] 

Corps Store Lascars* 

The corps of Store Lascars is reduced 
to six companies, each of the following 
strength for the arsenals : viz, 1 syrang, 
3 Ist-tindals, 3 2d-tindals, 70 lascars ;, 
and the detail for the gun carriage manu- 
factory, to tbe following strength, viz. 
1 syrang, 2 Ist-tindaU, 2 2d-Unclals, 
50 lascars. 

The syrangs, tindals, and lascars are 
to be divided into classes, according to 
which they will be mustered and paid as 
follows. 

[ Here follows pay table.] 

The corps of Store Lascars are to be sub- 
ject to martial law in the same manner as 
to the other native troops of the presi- 
dency ; and in all practicable casein the 
courts are to be constituted regimental ly 
from the native officers of the regiment of 
artillery, syrangs of store lascars not be- 
ing eligible as members. 

The corps of Store Lascars will in fu- 
ture receive clothing every two years, in- 
stead of annually, to have effect after the 
issue for the present year. No batta will 
be allowed except during march, or when 
actually in the field. The increase of pay 
to the higher classes of each rank shall be 
considered working pay, and will in no 
case be granted where there may be ex- 
ceptions as to qualifications or character, 
to be specially certified in tlie muster roll 
by the commissioned officer in charge of 
the department. Promotion from one 
rank to another will not be limited to^e 
senior classes, but will have reference to 
individual merit and qualifications. 

Pensions to the corps of Store Lascars, 
will, in future, be granted as follows : 
20 years’ service, and not reaching 25 
years, half pay ; 25 do. do.; SO years, two 
thirds pay; 30 do. and upwai^s, three- 
fourths pay. 

Corjis of Tent Lascars. 

The corps of Tent Lascars is to be re- 
duced to the following strength fkom this 
date, viz. 5 syrangs^ 15 Ist-tindals, 30 
2d -tindals, ^400 lascars. 

The non-commissioned officers at pre- 
sent in excess to this establishment, are to 
remain as supernumeraries until absorbed 
by vacancies — the supernumerary private 
Lascars are to be discharged as soon as the 
revision of the strength of the several de- 
tails attached to the different divisions of 
the army may have been completed under 
the direction of His £xc. the Commander- 
in^bief. 

Tbe Tent Lascars are to be in evei 7 
spect subject to the same regulatloiw as to 
pay, batta, clothing, pension, and disci- 
pline, as ordered for the Store oLasaers, 
with the exception of die dlvislbn of the 
corps into distinct companies, which is 
abolished. 
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SERVICCS or CAfT. J. A* ^ILMK. 

Bombay Castle. Jan, 29» 1831.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to accept the resignation of Capt. J. A. 
Wilson of the royal artillery, of his situa- 
tion of military secretary to the Hon. the 
Governor from the date of his embark- 
ation on board the ship ;S1ir Edward Paget, 

ilie Hon. tlie Governor in Council 
avails himself with pleasure of this oppor- 
tunity to express his high sense of Capt. 
Wilson’s conduct and services, while on 
the personal staff of the late lamented Sir 
Thomas Sidney Beckwith, and particu- 
larly during bis last fatal illness. The 
unwearied and zealous attention, the con- 
stant oara and cordial sympathy, displayed 
by CapL Wilson, during that tnelancliuly 
period, could emanate only from a deep 
fecli^ of duty, united with a sincere and 
warm attachment to the regretted object 
of his solicitude, which the Governor in 
Council has contemplated with interest, 
satisfaction, and pride, and regards it as 
the sure evidence and fruit of a character 
and disposition of the highest stamp. 


turn tostathav— Em. H. Ash, SOth N.I., to actas 
intern, to wing of 5th L.G., Hunole, ftom 
ISth^ov. 1830.— Em. J. Anderson, IfthN.I., to 
be acting a^. to a detachment which BMurched 
x'rom Poonah onrequisition duty on 12th Jan. 1831. 

Lieut. F. McGillivray to have charge of office of 
mint oigineer during absence of Major Hawkins 
on furlough. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.-^\xtg, T. P. 
Weeks.— Assist Surg. R. Frith. 


FURLOUGH. 

To Sea.— Feb. 5. Maj. John Hawkim, mint en- 
gineer, fur twelve months, for health. 


BIRTHS AND DEATH. 

BlliTIlS. 

Feft.J. At Bombay, Mrs. J. C. do Gama, of a 
son. 

11. AtGirgaum, Mrs. A. W. ElUott, of a son. 


DKATH. 

Feb.R. Suddenly, in Mazagaum, Mrs. Allen', 
wife of the llev. D. O. Allen, of the American 
mission in Bombay, aged 30. 


CONDUCT ox CAPT. RANKIN. 

Bombay Ca&tUy Feb, 5, 1831.— 'I’he Go- 
vernor in Council has had under his con- 
sideration a correspondence between Bri- 
gadier Gen. B. Kennett, commanding the 
northern division of the army, through the 
acting deputy assist. adj.-general of the 
division, and Capt. Rankin, the paymaster 
of tlie same division, on the subject of 
Capt. Kankiu’s refusal to place the bri- 
gade major, at Baroda, in charge of the 
pay department at that station, in obe- 
dience to Government G. O., No. 437, 
of the 16(b Dec. last. 

The Governor in Council has viewed 
Capt. Rankin’s conduct on this occasion 
with disapprobation, and is surprised that 
an officer of Capt. Rankin’s standing 
and experience should require to be in- 
formed that it was his primary duty to 
yield immediate obedience to tbe general 
ordara of Government, more especially 
whan desired to do ^ by the officer under 
whose command he was placed ; and that 
sa .plea of a reference or remonstrance 
made :to Government, the reply to which 
he was desirous of awaiting, can be re- 
Gffived in justification of his disregard of 
its iiuunctions, conveyed in the most 
formu and authentic shape. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

^ Jfiaatas OaWIg, Fb 5.5, 1831.— Aegf. o/^iUeiy. 
y. T. Wbltlie to be adJ. and qu. mast, to 
Tttzerat, v. Cqghlaa proceeding to Eu- 

, ut. B. R. Protner to ne to Golun- 

^ a balM V. WhiUie.— T. Gabford to 
brigade, v. Pemberton dec. 

at niSfia as soiior officer, from date of hie le- 


Aingapotc. 

DKATIi. 

Jan. 7- Alexander Martin, Esq., surgeon, and 
senior sworn clerk of the Court of Judicature. 


capr of <!?>ooli ?l}opf. 

BIRTHS. 

Afarch 12. At Cape Town, the lady of W. Haw- 
kins, Es<i., of a son. 

J5. At Stellenbosch, the lady of T. Harris, Esq., 
Bombay invalid estab., of a daughter. 

25. At Beaufort, the lady of W. Kinnear, Esq., 
of a son. 

April 3. At Cape Town, Mrs. Edm. L. Kiffc, of 
a daughter. 

10. At Cape Town, the lady of O. G. Stocken- 
storm. Esq., of a daughter. 

iMtelf/. The lady of Capt A. B. Armstrong, Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

April 12. At Graham's Town, J. C. Mlnto, Bsq.^ 
Stan assist, sur^on, to Mary Ann, daughmy of 
Thos. Nelson, Emi., of that place. 


AfanJi 11. At George Town, Wilhtfm C. F. 


24. At C.—. - 

dall, Wesleyan missionary. 

27- AtUitenhage, Wm. Walter Hazding, Eiq., 


magistrate of that town, agi^ 4^ 
29. Near Cape Town, Mr. 


aged 28. 
pistol. 


r viapv jiuwn, snt, John Fuller Price, 
The deceased blew out lus brains with a 




May 5. Aged 78, Mia. AmdUa Khlpe, wkloar of 
the late Samual Knipe, Eiq*s - --- 


Baroness De Kutzteben. 


, andtoothWof IlM 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


18310 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COllMOMS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

(Coniinued from p. 162 .) 


25th March 1830. 

John Crawfurd^ Esq. examined. Wit- 
ness is parliamentary ag[ent to the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, with a salary ot\£ 1,500 
a-year besides extra expenses, wliich he 
does not draw. Witness thinks the 
salary too much, and has proposed to his 
constituents that it should be reduced. 
Witness is the first parliamentary agent 
in this country they ever had. Tlie ap- 
pointment is for political questions only. 
He represents the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta generally, whether the Europeans 
or natives. “ Q. What number of in- 
habitants have authorized you to act as 
their agent? .4. The majority. Q. Do 
you mean about 300,000 people? — A. 
When I say the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, I wish to be under- 
stood as having stated the majority of 
those who thought proper to express 
their opinions, having had an opportunity 
to do so. With respect to having stated 
that it was a majority of half a million of 
people, or any such number, I never 
thought of saying so.** Witness has no 
recollection of any mention in his in- 
structions, public or confidential, of the 
China question, but he has no doubt that 
that question is embraced in them. 

Witness has resided in various parts of 
the east for about nineteen years, — in the 
upper provinces of Bengal for about five 
years, in Calcutta for about one year in 
all, in Penang about three years, and in 
Java about si.x years. He went on a 
mission to Siam and Cochin China, was 
afterwards resident at Singapore for about 
tliree years, thence he proceeded to the 
Burman country, was appointed com- 
missioner there, afterwards went as envoy 
to the court of Ava, returned to Calcutta 
and Europe. He lias visited the islands 
of Celebes and Bali ; he has never been 
in China, but has had much intercourse 
with the Chinese settlers in the countries 
adjacent. He drew up a view of tlie 
emigrations of the Chinese to the coun- 
tries adjacent to China (the witness read 
^). ' Tlie estimate of the number of emi- 
grants is a very rough one ; he makes it 
between 700,000 and 800,000 ; the 
greater number are settled in Siam and 
Cochin China. The Chinese are emi- 
nently intelligent, active, and commer- 
cial : an industrious people in every way ; 
a business-like people; their manners 
inpre resemble Europeans in that of 
thetir. character than those of Asiatics. 


For all useful and practical purposes, they 
are superior to other Asiatic nations. 
There are perhaps a few points of very 
little moment in which they are inferior 
to one or two other Asiatic nations. 
Witness can offer no decided opinion how 
far the Chinese in their own country are 
to be considered a commercial people ; he 
is disposed to think the emigrants superior 
to those they leave behind. Witness has 
prepared a statement of the foreign trade 
of China carried on in junks, which, like 
the other statement, is the result of his 
inquiries chiefly from the Chinese, by 
means of the Malay language. (The wit- 
ness read the statement.) 

Junks properly constructed and manned 
at Singapore would be allowed to trade 
freely with any part of China, in the same 
way as junks built and manned in China: 
the objection of the Chinese to foreign 
ships is rather to their form, and the na- 
tionality of the sailors. Supposing the 
trade between China and Europe were 
to flow through an emporium, witness 
has no doubt that the foreign trade in 
Chinese junks would be very considerably 
increased. If European nations were 
excluded from Canton, the trade would 
take the channel of an emporium entirely; 
but if European nations were admitted 
to Canton he has great doubt whether it 
would centre in an emporium. Canton 
is a place of long-established trade, and 
people would prefer it, at least for a time, 
even if the others were more convenient. 
Supposing an interruption to take place in 
the Eurojieuii trade of China, witness 
conceives that a considerable quantity of 
tea might be brought in Chinese vessels 
to Singapore, or some other emporium in 
the eastern archipelago. During the dis- 
cussions respecting the former charter, 
that point was established by the East- 
India Company’s witnesses. (The wit- 
ness gave in some statements respect- 
ing the statistics of China Proper.) 

Witness has paid a good deal of attention 
to the tea trade. The tea-plant will grow 
any where, but it will make very bad tea 
in warm climates. It is a very vigorous, 
hardy plant ; it lives close to the equator, 
and far as lat. 45^. Witness believes 
good tea is confined generally to the cli- 
mate probably extending from 25 to 33 
degrees. The tea-plant is cultivated lo 
most of the provinces of China ; also in 
Japan, Cochin China, and Tonqujp. AD 
tea grown out of China seen bpr witnm 
was BuflSciently bad; he takes it, that n 
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great deal of skill and industry is neces- 
sary to grow te&t like the vine. The ten 
is botaiiically one species, like the vine. 
The distinction between green and blsck 
tea he believes to be owing to climate, soil, 
and cultivation. The places that produce 
fine teas are, like the spots which produce 
fine wines, exceedingly limited; the 
})lBees that produce course teas are very 
widely spread. The coarse tea is in very 
general cultivation and general consump- 
tion. The lower orders in Cliina drink 
tea universally. Those that reside in fo - 
reign countries are perpetually sipping 
tea. The tea we call bohea is generally 
consumed in China. There is no varia- 
tion of price in bohea at Canton, whereas 
there is an immense variation in the prices 
of all other kinds, in May and Novem- 
ber, particularly in tliose dealt in by Eu- 
ropeans, and especially greens. ^ The teas 
consumed by the Chinese arc universally 
black, and the great hulk of an inferior 
description. 

Tea is an article of general consump- 
tion in this country ; it is not so in Ame- 
rica, to so great a degree. There is a 
larger proportion of good tea consumed 
in America than tliere is in this country, 
and a much larger proportion of inferior 
tea is consumed in this country. The 
great bulk of tlie English !<nports consists 
^ Congo. 

Witness thinks Jjat the quantity of 
fine teas require 1 . • i the iTiarket of Eu- 
rope cculd ' >t ho aug nci.ted In China 
very materially. Tiie kinds now pro- 
duaed, he thinks, much rr^emble finer 
wines, the quantity of wliich cannot be 
much augmented without deterioration 
of quality. But other fine teas, not at 
present known to us, may reach us. The 
teas sent to Russia are of a different de- 
scription from those we receive, the pro- 
duce apparently of the central provinces : 
it is evidently another production, differ- 
ing as much as claret from burgundy. 
Witness has been told by Chinese that 
fine tea is now produced in provinces 
which have no export to Europe, — in 
Yunnan and Ilonkonang.^ The tea pro- 
duced in Cochin China is very inferior 
indeed ; it is a large-leafed tea ; very lit- 
tle care seems taken in the cultivation 
and preraration. The Cochin Chinese 
do not infuse, but boil it. The larger the 
leaf and older, tLe less strength and fla- 
vour has the tea, and the younger the 
leaf the more delicate and highly-flavour- 
ed it is. Tfaebette* classes in Cochin 
China consume Chinese teu. In the 
Burnian empire they consume very little 
tea bes^es what they grow themselves, 
whidi is a peculiar variety. There is a 
consumption of it, and it is a con- 
MMile blanch yf trade. 

; ^IpVieVitkiess read a statement of the 
■man tea-trade.) 


Evidence. LA up. 

The course of the lltisstan trade with 
Chlim is veiy tedious. When tilie goods 
r.re conveyed by water it takes three 
y€»ani from Kiachta to the eastern frontier 
of European Russia; when -by land, one 
year. Witness thinks if tea brought sea- 
wise could be imported into Russia, 
scarcely ii pound of tlie tea now used 
would be consumed, fine .‘as it is. The 
direct commerce between Russia and 
China would then probably he confined'to 
that ]>art of the Russian empire in the 
immediate neighbourhood of CJitnn. Wit- 
ness does not understand that the Rus- 
sians experience any difficulty from being 
in immediate contact with the Chinese. 

The settlement at Singapore was first 
made in 1819 : there were then only 200 
or 300 Malay inhabitants. Its fixed set- 
tlers were in 182^ 14,885. It is an open 
road ; it is not an harbour. This is of 
no consequence in those latitudes ; there 
is never a storm there, and squalls are 
short and of no great violence. It is en- 
tirely a free port. The Americans are 
excluded from it, by virtue of a treaty 
which confines them to four principal set- 
tlements. There are no duties at Singa- 
pore, nor any port charges whatever. 
’I’he incn'f»«e of the settlement is attri- 
butable to that circumstance, and to its 
cpnvenienl situation. (The witness de- 
livered in an account of the imports and 
exports of Singapore for 1826-7 and 
1827-8 *) 

From data procured from Singapore, 
the witness finds that the consumption of 
tea by the Chinese in that settlement 
amounts to 70 lbs. per annum, for the 
lower classes, for a fomily of six persons : 
this is double the consumption of the 
better classes. The tea consumed by 
tlie latter is stated at 1 l^d. to ]5^d. per lb.; 
that consumed by tlie former, at 3|d. 
per lb. But the labouring classes in Sin- 
gapore are, probably, in far more easy 
circumstances than those in China, and 
though the tea be cheaper, it is not likely 
that the lower orders in China would be 
able to consume to an equal quantity. 
Supposing tliey consumed half of it, and 
the population be taken at 141 millions, 
exclusive of Tartary, there would be about 
280,000,000 lbs. of tea consumed there. 

The witness found a difficulty in con- 
ducting the objects of his missions in 
Siam, Cochin China, and Burmab, aris- 
ing from his not being clothed with a^ 
thority from the king of England; if He 
bad been, he does not know that with 
respect to mere commercial objects he 
should have had more facilities, but he 
should have had a more gracious reception. 

• These and later accounts have appeared In 
this journal. Most of the other papers fflren hi 
by this witness have appeared in the 
Chronicle, from whence they have been tnas- 
ferred to this Journal. 
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The witness has referred in the stiitc- 
flients lie has p;ivoii in to the opinions of 
M. Klaproth, hut he has no means of 
knowing what M. Klaproth's opinion is 
as to the opening of the trade with China 
to British ships generally. He should 
not think M. Klaproth's o])inion was 
worth a farthing. He should think that u 
vpchise scholar,* residing in Paris, could 
he no judge of the merits or demerits of 
a great political question touching the in- 
terests of this country. 

Cliinese .settlers might he iisofnlly em- 
ployed in cultivating t!ie tea-plant in the 
British iiosscssions in India, but witness 
thinks that, without the aid of European 
capital and superintendence, the thing is 
nut to he done in India, lie thinks the 
plaint might he cultivated in India; it is 
cultivated with perfect success in the 
Brazils, to a very trifling extent. The 
process of preparation is ;iccording to the 
Chinese plan. 

There is a very considerable commerce 
carried on between this country and Siam 
and Cochin China, indirectly, through 
the medium of Singapore ; it is increasing. 
'J’here arc great difficulties in any direct 
intercourse with the Siamese. The great- 
est difficulty is the govcriunoiit itself, and 
■all its officers carrying on trailc. The 
king, princes, and princesses own junks ; 
that they think thehest way of dcrivinggain 
from trade, and have no conception that 
it wouhl be for the benefit of the country 
to admit of a free intc*rcourso. The go- 
vernment exercises a right of pri'-emp- 
tion. The duties are not lieavy, and life 
and ]»roperty are perleetly secure. Siam 
produces a great miniber of articles ; it is 
a very fertile and productive country, 
'riieir principal intercourse is with Cliiiia. 
This is a very large trade. Bankok, the 
capital of Siam, is probably tlic largest 
Asiatic trading place in tlie east, next to 
Canton. A large quantity of the produce 
of Siam is received in this country, whieli 
is brought by the junks to Singapore; for 
example, a large quantity of sugar. Gam- 
boge, a product of Cmnbodia, is brought 
chiefly from Siam. From the Malay i)e- 
iiinsula generally, there are a great iium- 
her of articles ; pepper, teak-wood, tin, 
&c. Several American and Engli.sli sliips 
have gone direct to Bankok, wliich is on 
the river that runs through a wide and 
extensive valley, and empties itself into 
the gulf of Siam. British uianufactures 
have found their way very largely into 
consumption in Siam. \Vitness does not 

• The vrltness speaks too disparagingly of M. 
Klaproth, who, thoiigli he has never set foot in 
China (any more than the witness), has perhaps 
travelled as much, and, we believe, in the neigh- 
liourhood of 4.:hina. \Vc do not know that M. 
Klaproth has been induced to consider the ques- 
tion, but we think him quite ns competent to 
judge of its merits as the witnes::. 

j^viat Jjur, N.S. Voi...';.No. 20. 
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know any people that consume British 
manufactures more largely, the population 
considered, except, probably, the inlia- 
bitants of javea. The articles carried in 
the eigljty or ninety jimks that trade be- 
tween China and Siam consist of a great 
variety of articles; sugar, pepper, gam- 
Iwge, wood for furniture, hides, tin, 
bones of animals, partly used as manure, 
partly in the inanuractnre of certain uten- 
sils. The articles of British manufatgiire 
chiefly in demand in Siam are chintzes 
and white cloth, woollens, and now a 
considerable quantity of cotton twist. 
(At a siibscqiKMit examination, the wit- 
ness gave the result of some statements 
resjKMiting the amount of the trade be- 
tween China and Sirigapore.) 

Robert Richards^ Ksq. again examined. 
(The witness tlclivcrcd in further state- 
ments of the result of the Company’s tea- 
traihi dcdiiccMl by him from the accoimts 
laid bt‘foro Parliament.) The result of 
the statements now delivered in, witness 
conceives, must he admitted to be a 
strong eorroboralioii of the abstract posi- 
tion with whieli he set out on his first 
examination, that: (he profits of the Com- 
pany's concern were inadequate to the 
]>aymenc iti Knglanil of the interest on 
the home bond debt and the dividends on 
stock ; the inferonee is that these items 
of (d large <*an 1)0 no otherwise defrayed 
than from borrowed money, or the terri- 
torial revenues of India. (The witness 
was examined at sonic length as to the 
details and explaiiatiaris of the state- 
ments). 

It does m)t ajqicar to the witness that 
tlie opening of tlio trade to China would 
increase the disp sition to smuggling. 
Of the articles prohibited in China, opium 
is of such indispensable necessity to the 
I'liincsc of all ranks that it would he im - 
ported in spite of all duties or laws to the 
contrary, tViih regard to other articles, 
he sees no reascni why the smuggling of 
them should increase, or if it did. in eon- 
seqiienee of (mormous dtifies or unjust 
laws, the Chinese government woujd 
doubtless imxlify the .system as soon as 
they should find it their iritere.st to do so. 
He does not believe that smuggling is 
esteemed of so much importance to tin* 
Chinese government as it appears to he in 
ours, or they wouhl take more effectual 
measures for preventing it. There is no 
doubt tliat the Chinese authorities con- 
nive at the inqiortatioii of opium. Besides, 
a despotic govennnciit like China cannot 
fail to hmiefit itself in a variety of ways 
besides that of collecting legal duties. 

Witness’s reasons for thinking that, in 
case of the cotii]>ctitioii of an open trade, 
the cost pric’e of teas would be l^wcr in 
China are these ; — the Company were in 

(2 G) 
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tlic liiibit of disposing of exports from this 
country to the hong merchants, whom they 
require, when they enterinto contracts with 
tlicin for teas, to take certain quantities of 
tlJO.se exports in proportion to the amount 
of teas contracted for. It is natural that 
the .supercargoes should require as large a 
price as possible for the articles tlius dis- 
posed of, but the hong pretend they re- 
sell tliem at a loss. In proportion as they 
give liigli or ]o.sing prices for those arti- 
cles, they will demainl higher prices for 
tlieir teas in return. The Company’s 
transactions with the hong are thus vir- 
tually a trade of barter. Witness has 
therefore no doubt that if the trade was 
thrown open, and the teas purchased for 
real ready money prices, they could be pro- 
cured lower. The export of British manu- 
factures would, meanwhile, increase for the 
reason he has before explained. Witness 
conceives the goods arc in much demand 
in China after they are sold to the hong ; 
but the latter are obliged to take them at 
n higher price tliaii is profitable to them* 
If tliey have been losers, it is natural to 
conclude that they will put that loss upon 
iho tea wliich the Comjjany tiike in re- 
turn. Witness does not know whether 
the hong takes the woolhms or inctuls 
from the Company at a higher jjrice than 
is given to tiie Amerieaii.s, nor can he 
prove by document that tlu* Americans 
pay lower prices for their teas : he has 
generally understood the latter to be the 
case. 

It is generally understood that the 
Company’s large sliips co.st them from 
^*20 to .€2.5 a ton freight, taking into 
fMUfount the whole period of their present 
charter. 'Witness lias no doubt that the 
rate of freight at wliich a flrst-riitc nicr- 
cliant ship might be eharttn-ed from this 
country to Canton and Imck would be 
only about £12 per ton : besides which, 
if the trade were free, many ships would 
make siwcessful voyages to India, the 
eastern islands or other ]jarts, and tlience 
to Clnna, in which cases .€8 to .£10 per 
tun would amply remunerate them us a 
homeward freight. 

Witness concludes that the Briti.sli ma- 
nuractnres imported into China by the 
Americans were sold at a profit, other- 
wise they would not have carried on .so 
large a trade for such a length of time. 
“ Q, Bo you conceive tliat tlie Company 
liave fixed too high a prica? ui)on those ar- 
ticles? — A» I cannot positively tell what 
the actual price of the Company is, com- 
pared witli the prime cost of the article, 
without seeing ofiicial documents for the 
purpose ; but whatever that price is, the 
Company have of themstrlvcs stated that 
it has been attended with regular loss to 
them. Q. And yet you ponsider tliat the 
reason of tlie high price of tea. as piir- 
cha^Ahy the Company, is the high price 
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which they place on articles of }3rifi.sh 
manufacture exported by them to China, 
by which, according to your account, they 
are Io.scr.s ? — A. The prices for which the 
woollens arc sold in China may produce 
the effect which 1 liave explained on the 
price of tea, and yet 1)0 very possibly a 
losing concern to the Kast-lndui Com- 
pany ; for the prices of the Company’s 
teas, and the tjain or loss on their exports, 
are not rogiilatcd by a common ratio or 
iiioasure. Tho.se exj)ort$, in addition to 
pHme cost, Ixung loaded with (‘crfaiii 
charges, might be sold to the hong mer- 
chants at a price which would either yield 
a gain or a loss to the Kast-India Coiii- 
pRiiy. In the present instance, it is 
stated to he a loss ; and I do not my.self 
see how that loss is to he at all iiiixcd up 
with the prices wdiicli the hong merchants 
charge on the tea to (he Company. The 
price of the tea will be affeetetl by the 
actual prices charged on tlie w'oojlens to 
the hong merchants, whether that be gain 
or loss to the Company. Q. You are 
understood to state, that tlie reason why 
the Kast-Iiulia Company purchased their 
tea so disadvantugeoiKsIy, in your opinion, 
is on account of their coinpelling the 
hong merchants to jmrehiise their English 
manufactures at fhe high rate which they 
ehoo.se to affix upon them ?— .A. 1 have 
stateil that as one cause ; that is, that tin; 
acfmtl prices, not the t/ohi or loss, on tin* 
woollens, would naturally affect the price 
of tea : but 1 have no doubt, also, that if 
the trade to Canton was thrown open, 
and free competition al]o^v'ed between 
buyers and scdlers, that free competition 
would have the effect of increasing pro- 
duction and of lowering })rices, in tlie 
same way that competition produces the 
same effect in all otlier parts of the world, 
and ill all other braindics of trade. Q, Dues 
nut tills competiiion, in point of fact, at 
present exist witli rcspeitt to other na- 
tions trading at this time in eoinpctitioii 
with the Kast- India Company? — A. 
There are no other nations that traile to 
China to any extent, that I am aware of, 
except the Americans; and the Ameri- 
cans cannot carry goods to China upon 
tlic .same favourable terms that llritisli 
traders could do, if they were freely ad- 
mitted into the trade. I therefore think 
tliat the present prices often to the Com- 
pany admit of no fair comparison with the 
rates at which they could he procured by 
Briti.sh traders, if they were allo^yed free 
access to the port at Canton. Q. In 
what respect do the Americans now tra- 
ding suffer disadvantages which would not 
be applicable to the English free-traders, 
supposing the trade were thrown open ? 
—A. I explained that fully in my for- 
mer examination. I cxjilaincd hovv the 
facilities which British and Indian traders 
could reciprocally give to each other by 
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means of free access to tlie port of Can- 
ton, wuM, in my estimation at least, a 
matter of so much national iinporturioc us 
to he entitled to the most serious consi- 
deration. The superior advantages hence 
I'esulting to British traders would not he 
confined to advantages over Amcrienns 
alone, hut over all the other traders of 
the world ; and not only in respect of 
('anton itself, hut for the conveyance of 
pi*nduce, both British and Asiatic, to va- 
rious otlier countries. Q. Do you coii- 
suler lliat there can he a free competition 
of trade earned on at Canton ? — .1. I 
have not the least doubt of it. Q. And 
that the estnhiisliinent of the hong would 
form no ohsracle to such free competi- 
tion ?—‘A. From all that I luivc heard of 
the hong merchants in China, and their 
disposition towards the frec'-traders who 
proceed from India to China, 1 cannot for 
a moment doubt their willingness to pro- 
mote, and not to obstruct, a perfectly free 
tra<le with Canton. Q. Do you coiisi- 
<ler that the articles of British nuinufac- 
tiire which are found the most saleable at 
(Hinton, could he sold at a lower rate 
than they arc*, in ]«)iiit of fact, sold by 
the Kast-Tiidia (Company, and still at a 
remunerating price? — A. I thiidv they 
might. Q. Is it to h«^ collected from the 
answer you have already given, that you 
consider dollars to be the article witli 
which the trade can he most advantage- 
ously carried on with regard to the trade 
at Canton?-—^. At juvseiit it is com- 
nionly supposed that dollars are the arti- 
cle most to he depended on for the piir- 
]»osc of purchasing commodities in the 
China market. In certain jiroportioiis 
they are perliajts the most advaiitugeous 
under the present limited eireumstanees 
of the trade ; but if the trade was thrown 
opc-'ii, I conceive that a gi'cat ehangc 
would take |)lace in the general course 
thereof, much the same as has takem 
place ill India. Formerly it was thought 
necessary to carry hiillioii to India; at 
present we find that there is no ncco.ssity 
for conveying either gold or silver to In- 
dia ; that goods will answer as well, and 
in some eases better ; and 1 do conceive 
that, in the course of perliaps the same 
time which has been occupied in giving 
a taste to the Indians for British manu- 
factures, the same effect will probably he 
produr:ed iijioii the Chinese. Q. Do you 
mean to say that, at this time, any other 
cargo will he an equally profitable invest- 
ment in the Indian trade with dollars ? — 
A. Certainly I do; I say that from per- 
fect knowledge of the fact. Q> Has the 
export trad*! to India been uniformly a pro- 
fitable one I do not say uniformly. 

In all great branches of trade, like that 
wliich exists between England and India, 

I here must inevitably he losses. I be- 
lieve there is no other great biuiicli of 


trade, out ot Great Britain, in which 
losses are not cijiially experienced : but 1 
do say tliat,^ upon the whole, the export 
trade to India has hccir ))rofi table to those 
concerned in it. I could myself state in- 
stances where I know tliat consignments 
of goods from this country to Bombay 
have yielded a profit of upwards of .'iO 
per cent. Q. Do you conceive that any 
portion of those losses has accrued from 
consignments of dollars to India? — A' 
No ; my position is, that dollars are not 
now sent to in India; and certainly no 
consignment of dollars would ever yield 
such a profit as I have before stated. Q, 
Arc you not aware of many severe losses 
incurred in the export trade to Imlia? 
yl. 1 have heard of losses, and I have no 
doubt that many lossi's have been in- 
curred, but I am not jmrticularly acquaint- 
ed with any. (^>. Arc yon not aware of 
many consignments of Kuro]K>an gooils 
to (^ilciitta having been sold iuu.'(!r J'.u- 
ropeaii prime cost on many otreasions ? — 
A. In large branches of trade, like that 
between India and England, consign - 
inents will he often sent to India that are 
ill calenlated for the Indian market. At 
the first ojicning of the trade, several 
nuuiiifacturors in this country, and other 
speculators, anxious to g(!t riil of ohl 
stocks, sent out those stocks to India, in 
utter ignorance as to wluUher they w<tc or 
were not fit for the Indian market. iMaiiy 
of those (‘oiisigmnents certainly sotrl at a 
coiisidcrahlc loss ; hut where goods are 
sent out to India well suiteil to the mar- 
ket (and many of such goods have j>a.4Ped 
through my own hands), I know, and 
speak ])Ositively, to their being attended 
with profit to the eurisigiiors. Q, Do 
you consider that the losses which may 
have taken jilaeeiii the export trade from 
England to India have b<‘eii more or less 
than the losses which have taken place 
ill other branches of exjiort trade ? — A. 
AVhen I look at the return of the exjiort 
tmde from England to India, and the 
enormous increase that has taken jilace 
since IHI.’i, I cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of that trade in the aggr(!gate being 
otherwise than profitable. Q. Is it not. 
within yonr own knowledge, tliat within 
the last few years, and even now, con- 
siderable quantities of bullion are brought 
from India to Great Britain? — A. Cvr~ 
tainly it is. And this is another marked 
change in the liistory of Pairopeaii inter- 
course with India. Q, Can you state what 
proportion of the export trade from this 
country has consisted of cotton ? — A. 1 
could not state it from recollection, or 
without referring to official documents; 
but the quantities are upon record, and I 
believe on the table of tlie committee. 
Q. Do you know that*the price, ^f those 
artich!S has been greatly reduced in this 
country since the trade was partially 
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pppj^e4 ?-r>4* ^ know it. Q. Has 
«ot tkaCb<fen the nieans of sfireading our 
manufactures in tiidia to the detriment of 
the ixianufactures in that country? — A> It 
has been the means of widely spreading 
tiie use of British manufactures Q. 
llave not the inusliiis of Glasgow super- 
seded, in a great degree, muslins the 
manufacture of India ?-— 4, They have ; 
but, according to my view of the case, 
greatly to tlie advantage of India. Q. 
Did you ever hear that half a million of 
weavers were tlnown out of employment 
in the Dacca district?— -<4. Such is the 
poverty of the lower classes of Bcngsil, 
as well as in other parts of the country, 
that wc know on the best authority that 
the weavers there are, as elsewhere, also 
cultivators of the soil ; or, as they arc 
commonly termed, ryots ; and in as far 
their attention is now confined, or can be 
confined, to one bnuich of business in- 
stead of being devoted to two, I conceive 
that the clmngc will he greatly for their 
advantage. If) in the interim, the iiilia- 
bitants of India can get Glasgow niusliiis 
at a cheaper rate than they can Dacca 
muslins, there can he iiu question about 
the iiolicy of encouraging the import. Q, 
Do you think tliat it would he of advan- 
tage to India that the whole of that class 
of weavers should be deprived of their 
employment?—.^. I think that India is 
now in that state in which it would he 
most fer its advantage to liuve its industry 
directed to the raising of raw produce, 
instead of to the production of dear ma- 
niifccturcs. Q, And to have no manu- 
tactiires? — A. If the native Indians can 
be supplied with manufactures at a 
cheaper rate by Fmgland tliaii they can 
manufacture them at home, 1 think it is 
decidedly for their advantage to tiike our 
manufactures in preference. Q. Can you 
state how many milliuns of weavers there 
in India?— 1 cannot. Q. Do not 
you know that they are a very numerous 
class ? — A* They are a numerous class ; 
hut the larger proportion of them arc, as 
I said before, cultivators also. Q. You 
have stated, tliatiii your opinion tlie great 
introduction of cotton manufactures into 
$ndia has superseded the mamifuctures of 
India ; do you suppose that the govern- 
ment of China would allow the introduc- 
tion of articles into that country which 
should sujiersede the manfactures of their 
own inhabitants ? — A . The government of 
China would, in my opinion, act very 
absurdly* if they interpose their authority 
to prevent the introduction of a commo- 
dity into China which was to benefit their 
.pwn subjects, and improve their own 
/ revenpe. Q. Fram your knowledge of 
the , governmeii t of China, whether ab- 
dir not, do«you believe that tliey 
woMld interpose to prevent the large in- 
Vbduiction . 1 ^ such manufactures ?— 4. I 


know nothing of the present ifiteiitioiisor 
motives of the government of China. I 
can only reason on the improbability of 
the thing, from its being so obviously at 
variance with the interest not only of the 
people, but of the government itself. Q. 
Su])posing they were so disposed to act in 
the manner suggested by the question, do 
you think* rf it were for the interest of the 
consumers to obtain elieap manufactures, 
that the government of China could pre- 
vent the iiitrodnctiori of manufactures 
into that 'country ?— yl. I have always 
considered the Chinese to be so truly a 
commercial and industrious a people, that 
if any inj urious laws or regulations of that: 
nature existed in Chinn,, they w^oiild, as 
they have done with regard to opium and 
dollars, most com])letely set them at 
nought. Q. Supposing the ryots in In* 
dta were entirely to abandon the occufui- 
tion of weaving, what etfcct do you cori> 
eiuve that would have upon the agrieiil- 
tiire of that country? — A. Under certain 
modifications of the agricultural, or rather 
revenue systems of India, 1 think it 
would have a very haiieficial effect upon 
the state of agriculture generally. It 
w'ould tend to the raising of various arti- 
cles of mw produce in greater ubundniice' 
than at prescuit ; and tliis is an object tr> 
which the Indians, in their present low 
state of civilisation and wealth might have 
their Httention directed with tlie greatest 
prosf)Pct of benefit to themselves. Are 
there not opportunities of improving the 
agriculture of India, both by extending the 
quantity of surface under cultivation, unci 
also by imjeroving the methods of cultiva- 
tion u])Oii that which is already cultivat- 
ed?- /I. The countries that we possess 
in India are, generally speaking, of the 
most fertile and productive kind; but the 
system of agriculture is bad in the ex- 
treme, and the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple equally so. Under a different sys- 
tem, and with improved resources, the 
agriculture of India would be extended 
not only over larger surfaces of country, 
but also very much improved in those 
])art8 of it which are now in a productive 
state. Q. In the most fertile parts of 
India are there not very considerable por- 
tions of country which are not now culti- 
vated at all ?— 4. There is a ^eat deal of 
waste land, which under a different sys- 
tem might be brought into cultivation; 
but I think that the cultivation of those 
lands and districts which are now occu- 
pied and worked, might be materially 
improved by the application of capital, if 
the means w'cre only granted for its natu- 
ral acciimulatkui. India now produces 
many articles of great importance and 
most extensive consumption in tliis coun- 
try, and is capable, with due encourage- 
ment of extending these supplies to meet 
any; demand that might arise fur them 
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here. Q. Then you eonceive that the 
first improvement in agriculture would 
be to improve the cultivation of those 
lands which are now cultivated by the 
application of additional capital, rather 
than by bringing waste lands into cultiva- 
tion Prolwbly it would. I allude, 

however, to the advantages which would 
result, in either or both cases, from free 
intercourse and the accumulation of capi- 
tal. The preference of one to the other 
would depend, in many instances, upon 
local circumstances and the vicinity to 
markets. Q. Is it not the fact, that at 
tlie present moment European manufac- 
tures are admitted into China by the Chi- 
nese government? — A. They are. Q. 
Are you aware, whether or not it is con- 
sidered the policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment to exclude nny species of British 
manufucture?— .yl. I am not aware of any 
regulation or law to that effect- 1 know 
that llritisli manufactures arc annually 
exported from this country to Canton. 
Q. Are there not some laws excluding 
the export of their own manufactures? — 
A. There arc laws ])roliihiting the cxjmrt 
of silver. Q. Do you not conceive that 
the course of tnide now carried on be- 
tween the Company’s factory at Canton 
and the hong merchants resolves itself 
very much into a trade of barter?— -d. 
Virtually it does, certainly, as 1 have ex- 
plained in a former answer. Q* And 
therefore the pnees of the British manu- 
factured commodity on the one hand, and 
of the ten on the other, may be arhitniry 
prices, and not regulated by the prices in 
the market ? — A, Certainly. Q. Would 


not that explain, to a great degree, the 
losses which the Company state them- 
selves to sustain upon the sale of woollens, 
and might it not enhance tlie gains which 
they are stated to derive upon the sale of 
tea in this country? — A. If the prime 
cost of tea was raised in China in conse- 
quence of this liarter trade, it would rather 
diminish their profit in this country than 
increase it. A high prime cost in China 
would, however, occasion a higher upset 
price ill the sales in this country ? Q. As 
long as the trade is a trade of barter, is it 
not difficult to say upon which part of the 
trade again or loss ensues? — A. It would 
be difficult, I think, to state the actual 
amount of loss on either side, as between 
the sale of one article and the purchase of 
another, but no difficulty in ascertaining 
the aggregate amount of loss on the 
whole adventure. Q. You Jire aware 
that the Chinese manufacture a great deal 
of cotton into cloths of various dcserijj- 
tioTis in China?— .4. 1 am. Q. Is it 
within your knowledge, that the East- 
India Company have very recently sent 
British manufactured cotton cloths to 
Canton? — A» It is so stated in the official 
documents. Q, Would you infer from 
that, that there can be any disposition on 
the part of the Chinese to exclude the 
manufactured cotton cloths of this coun- 
try from China? — A* 1 cannot form a 
conception of the Chinese being averse 
to receive an article into Chiu{C*tvhieh is 
so perfectly consonant with their own 
wants and their own habits.** 

( To be continued.) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

IIousx OF Eorus, July 1. 

Suftees.'—Tl\Q Marquess of lAtvsdoume 
said, be had a petition of a peculiar na- 
ture to present to the house, to which he 
wished to call their lordships* attention. 
Their lordships, doubtless, were acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that Lord William Ben- 
tinck, as Governor- General of India, took 
upon himself some time ago, after giving 
to the subject that calm and serious atten- 
tion which it demanded, to issue an order 
by which a most inhuman practice, that 
of burning widows on the funeral pile of 
their deceased husbands, was forbidden. 
In consequence of this, some months aAcr 
tlie order was carried into effect, a number 
of Hindoos assembled together, and sign- 
ed a petition, deprecating this intervention 
witli their religious ceremonies, and con- 
demning the interference of the Company 
and their agents, in thus forbidding the 
fulfilment of an ancient rite The peti- 


tioners prayed tliat the subject might be 
investig.nted before the Privy Council. 
Tlie petition was forwarded to the Privy 
Council, and if it ivcrc the wish of those 
persons to be heard before that body, it 
would be the duty of the Privy Council 
so to hear them. But since that petition 
was presented, an individual who, lie be- 
lieved, was known to some of their lord- 
ships, and whose abilities were very gene- 
rally acknowledged in the East — a Brah- 
min of India, Ram Mohun lioy — called 
upon him and stated, that, under the im- 
pression which existed in India, that such 
a petition as that which he had described 
would be presented, not to tlie Privy Coun- 
cil, but to the House of Lords, a number 
of the most influential and intellectual na- 
tives of India had met together and deter- 
mined to send a coiinter.pctition (that which 
he held in bis hand) to the Hou^of Lords. 
In the petition they expressed tfie great ap- 
probation with which they viewed this act of 
the Government of India ; and they stated 
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tlicir decided convirtiori, aOcr looking into 
ihe SHafiters and V<*das, that the inhuman 
custom which had 1>ecii abolished was not 
authoriaed by the Hindoo religion. I'hey 
observed, that it was first instituted by 
certain Hindoo princes for private and per« 
sona] reasons; and they further declared, 
that one of the most important injunctions 
of Menu was, that widows should live in 
the observance of purity and virtue after 
the death of their husbands — that they 
should lead a life of chastity and austerity, 
hut that they should not destroy them- 
selves. In liis opinion, every humane 
mind must rejoice at the abolition of 
such a custom. Many of those who had 
governed India were, he believed, shocked 
at the reflection that a practice of this 
description prevailed, and that they were 
without the power of preventing such 
disgusting scenes. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Housk of Commons, June 28. 

Jielalions with China . — Sir R. Peel siud, 
he rose to present to the house a petition 
upon a subject of very great importance; 
it was a petition from the British mer- 
chants aiui traders resident at Canton. 
At the present period, when the commer- 
cial intercourse of British subjects w'itli 
die possessions of the Britisli crown in 
India, and with the countries adjacent to 
them, wiK*io be brought before the house, 
and to be regulated, the petitioners ex* 
pressed an earnest hope tliat the great 
interests which they represented would 
not lie neglected or abandoned. The 
petitioners complained that it was in vain 
to seek redress from the local authorities 
at Canton, unless they spoke in such a 
tone as only those armed with the sanction 
of the Government at home could assume ; 
and they added, that it would be needless 
to seek to influence the Chinese by an 
appeal to their judgments and notions of 
right and justice; or, indeed, to influence 
them through any motives not derived 
from their fears or their avarice, lliey 
stated, in corroboration of this assertion, 
that whenever we had assumed a haughty 
and perempfory tone of menace, they had 
ceas^ to impose their exactions, and had 
afforded some redress ; but that whenever 
we addressed them in a tone of mere re- 
monstrance, our grievances were sure to 
remain unrequited. In the several at- 
tempts' which they had in vain made to 
obtain redress from Chinese oppression, 
th^.^tiitioniere begged to state that they lind 
fj^ived the cordial support of the resident 
dfficersof thcEast-India Company (hear/), 
who, moreover, bad facilitated as much 
^ in them lay the forwarding of the pre- 
sent pedtitSi^ The petitioners hxikcd for- 
ward to the most beneficial results, from 
the appointment of a resident Britisli civil 


oflUcer, in an ambas8adori«il capacity, dr 
ratlier, perhaps, as a diplomatic agent at 
Canton, to whom the British residents 
might seek for redress at the court of 
China, for injuries to their persons or pro- 
perty, should Parliament in its wisdom 
recommend such an appointment. In pre- 
senting this important iietitiori, lie would not 
himself venture to offer any opinion on the 
veral topics to which it referred ; the sub- 
ject was of too complex and important' a 
character to be lightly touched upon, and 
would be besides under the consideration 
of a committee to be appointed that even- 
ing, to continue the examination com. 
menced last session into the question of our 
East' Indian relations in all their bearings. 
Till the evidence of that committee was he- 
fore the house, he thought all discussion on 
our East-lndian trade or policy would be 
premature, if not mischievous; and there- 
fore he would studiously avoid provoking 
such a discussion on the present occasion. 
There were two points specified in the pc. 
tition which, however, he could not pass 
over in silence, as the petitioners laid great 
stress oil them, as urging the expediency-— 
indeed, necessity— of the diplomatic agent 
they w'lihed to have appointed. By the 
law of China, no diflerence existed, so far 
as punishment was concerned, between the 
crimes of murder and manslaughter; so 
that the murder of an Englishman was a 
matter of little moment in the eyes of a 
Chinese, apart from their general ill-treat- 
nient of all foreigners. Tlien the Chinese 
regarded every subject of the celestial em- 
))irc who had departed from the bounds of 
the empire as an alien and an outcast, who 
was ipsa facto not entitled to any protection 
of the law, — as one who had, in fact, for- 
feited every legal and political right. They 
regarded all foreigners as in the same way* 
outcasts and aliens from their res])eclive 
countries, and as such, as no longer wiiliiti 
the protection of tlieir laws. Under the 
influence of this erroneous impression, they 
oppressed these foreigners without remorse, 
shame, or fear; and, according to the pe- 
titioners, would continue to do so till we 
had disabused them by sending out a diplo- 
matic agent as representative of the home 
government. 

Mr. Fergusson entertained but faint 
hopes of any great benefits accruing from 
the proposed appointment of a diplomatic 
agent at Canton. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed with liis right lion, 
friend, who presented the petition, ns to 
its importance, and as to the inexpcditicy 
of entering upon a discussion upon its 
merits. Me would follow his example, 
and briefly observe, that he conceived the 
petition to be well entitled to the attention 
of the house; more particularly, as ema- 
nating from a respectable body of British 
merchants, who were promoting the inte. 
rests of British coiimicice in a remote 
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qiiartor of the glol)o At a groAt personal dis- 
adtiiiitage. (Hoar.) Speaking, then, in 
tus offid.al as lyell as in liis individual ca- 
pacity, he begged to state, that tiic petition 
should receive every attention in his power 
-;i>whethcr in conimittee or in the house at 
large — with a view to have its claims satis, 
liea, so far as was compatible with law and 
justice. (Hear.) He was fully aware tliat 
the British residents at Cniituii were ex- 
posed to great iiicoiivcnieiices on account 
of the peculiar notions which prevailed in 
China with res])ccttu foreigners; hut many 
of these inconveniences had been already 
redressed, and other grievances were, if not 
removed, greatly molliHcd. The subject 
had, in fact, engaged the anxious conside- 
ration of the Govern inent for a number of 
years, and two emliassies had been sent out 
for the purpose of facilitating a friendly 
intercourse with China. It still engaged 
his Wst attention and tliat of his colleagues, 
as would be seen on a proper occasion. 
He would not then offer any opinion on 
the proposition of a resident diplomatic 
agent at Canton, but w'ould bestow upon 
it and the other topics of the petition his 
earliest consideration. (Hear.) 

Sir O, Staunton was understood to con- 
tend that the statements of the petitioners 
w*erc exaggerations of facts; and that a 
system of conciliation would be our best 
policy ill our intercouse with China, and 
not intimidation, as the petitioners rccom • 
mended. 

Mr. /r. Whitmore considered the ques- 
tion as properly belonging to tlait import- 
ant one to which he had already invited 
the attention of the legislature, and which 
he would again bring under its considera* 
tion ill the next session ; hnt not till then 
■ namely, the expediency of opening the 
markets of the east to the free competition 
of British enterprise and capital. 

Mr. AstcU was sure the evidence before 
tlic conimittee to be re-appointed that even- 
ing would show that the lion, member for 
Bridgenorth*s statements were ill support- 
ed by the facts of the case, and that his free- 
trade doctrines would ill apply to the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which we hehl 
dominion in India, and carried on a com- 
mercial intercourse with China. 

Mr. Kwart was of opinion that a deter, 
mined assertion of our rights, Ijy an autho- 
rized agent, was the course most worthy 
of a great country like our own. He also 
contended that the house had upon this 
occasion full right to go into the evidence 
taken before the committee on East- Indian 
affairs. Now he niaintuincd that there 
were three propositions most distinctly 
made out by that evidence. The first was, 
-—that the Chinese were a trading and an 
intelligent people, and that therefore they 
would prefer an open trade with this coun- 
try. The second was, — that tlie efforts of 
the Chinese Government were futile in en- 


deavouring to prevent its subjects from 
puntiirtg their trade in the best mo<le which 
their iiitelligcace suggested to thei|]^ In- 
deed, one of the witnesses Imd slated, that) 
the Chinese only observed tlie edicts of 
their governors when it suited their own 
interests. The third proposition was,— 
that British goods w'ere finding their way 
into the Celestial Empire ; for the fact was, 
that most of the principal men were now 
clotlied in stuffs of Britisli manufacture. 
He thought that, in consequence of these 
propoMitions being now fully established, 
the British Government w'as bound to give 
every encouragement in its power to tlio 
capital and the trade of the country, which 
were now turned in that direction. By 
opening the trade to China, they would 
increase both to an unparalleled degree." 

Mr. Baring was understood to say, that 
if there were an indiscriminate approach 
of our countrymen to China, he was 
afraid that private adventurers would be 
trampled on and oppressed. If, then, the 
diplomacy which the East- India Company 
exercised at present with the Chinese go- 
vernment, through the * factory, were got 
rid of by any alteration in the terms of the 
Company’s charter, it must be supplied in 
some other way. If it were supplied by 
tlie ap])ointment of a consul or an ambas- 
sadur, he was afraid that wc should often 
be called upon to interfere, as the rrcnch 
had recently been called upon to interfere 
for their consul at Algiers, and be obliged 
to vindicate our rights and dignity, lie 
SAW no reason %vhy the housfMbould not 
do something practical on the subject, in- 
stead of iRMping, for three consecutive ses- 
sions, reports upon reports, which hr would 
undertake to say no ten gentlemen in the 
house would read when they were com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Wiirburlon would not give any 
opinion as to whether w'c ought or ought 
nut to have an aiidiassadur or consul at 
Canton ; but this he knew, that the Ameri. 
cans carried on a profitable trade there 
without cither. 

Sir C. Forbes expressed his delight with 
the fairness and liberality with which trade 
was carried on in Cin'na through the medi- 
um of tlie Hong inerehants. II^ would 
ask those persons from whom this petition 
came, and wh.o complained of the laws 
and usages of China, whctiier they would 
w'ish to exchange the commercial laws of 
that country for tho.-c of Great Britain ? 
Tliere were edicts by whicli the subjects of 
the celestial empire were prevented from 
cheating out of their property the poor 
outcast English strangers who came among 
them to gain a livelihood by the purchase 
of tea. In tlie ports of China a smug- 
gling vessel might lie safely at anchor, for 
there were no custom-house boats to board 
and search her. Indeed, it vvas not till 
they were detected yi landiiij^»prohihited 




of tlM rewel wm 
liable to have it oona^cated. If a foreign 
vessel were to enter the port of liondon, 
and wera not to confbrm to its rules and 
regulations, vre should soon order the crew 
to go about their business. Why should 
we complain, if similar measures were 
adopted by the Chinese towards our own 
vessels ? 

The petition was then read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

East^ImUa Cbwiwtz/ftfc.— Mr. ^7, Grant 
moved the reappointment of a Select C'om- 
mittec of Inquiry into East- India alVairs; 
when the following members were ap- 
pointed : 

Mr. Charles Grant, Chairman. 

Mr. Baring Mr. Callaghan 

Mr. Asteir Sir C. Forbes 

Mr. W.Wynn Sir G. Staunton 

Mr. C.Fcrguston Sir J. Macdonald 

Sir Jas. Mackintosh Mr. Fazakerlcy 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Marshall 

Mr. Llilleton Mr. Shelley 

Mr. Aid. Thompson Mr. S. Wortley 

Mr. Hume Sir John Malrolin 

Mr. G. Uankes Mr. Gisluirne 

Mr. Irving Mr. Gaily Knight 

Mr. Courtenay Mr. John Loch 

Mr. W. Whitmore Lord Nugent 

Lord Morpeth Mr. Ewart 

L<ird Acheson Mr. Henistm 

Mr. Wrighton Mr. Frotheroo 

Mr. Labouchere Lord Milton. 

Mr. John Wood 


to obtain the most correct informatfon as* 
to tlie characteristic symptoms, history, 
prevention, or cure of the dioleni ; 

St, Petersburghj April 17 (29). 

** Sir:— I bad the honour of reporting to 
you from Moscow, for the information of 
the lords of His ]Mbjesty*s most hon. Privy 
Council, upon two of the points respecting 
the disease prevailing in this empire, and 
stated my conviction that it was not the 
plague, but the same disease with the cholera 
morbus that had ravaged the territories of 
the East- India Company. I also stated, 
that 1 deemed it absolutely necessary, for 
the purpose of procuring further Informa- 
tion on tlie other points laid down in my 
instructions, that I should proceed further 
than Moscow. I was afterwards induced 
to change the plan detailed, in so far as 
not to go lo Nislini Novgorod, as I found, 
from inquiries which I was afterwards able 
to make at Moscow, that I was not likely 
to get any information there worth the 
great delay which, from the season of the 
year, 1 must incur by going there. As the 
disease appeared to be at an end at Mos- 
cow, and as various odicial documents 
which 1 hail required, for assisting me in 
the duty intrusted to me, could not bo 
ready under two pr three weeks, I deter- 
mined therefore to set out iinmcdiatelv for 


M1SCELLANEOU& 

THE KlNa*S LEVEKS. 

Tlic following had the honour of being 
presente d t o his Majesty : 

June 20. 

Mnj. Gen. Bourke, to take leave on proceeding 
to the Government of New South Wales. 

Lieut^'CoI. Trewman, on his return from India. 

Lieut.Col. Coletirooke, commissioner of Inquiry, 
on hisrctuni from the Eastern colonies. 

Mr. Gameron, commissioner of inquiry, on his 
return from the Eastern colonies. 

Mr. Gregory, secretary to the commission of in- 
quiry, on his return from the Eastern colonies. 

Lieut. Col. Leicester Stanhope. 

Mid. GreviUe, 3ttth regt., on his appointment. 

Ardideacon Barnes. 

Juli/ 6 . 

Maj. Gen. Sir Archibald Cami>bel1, to take leave 
on his departure for New Brunswick. 

Lieut. Col. Shubrick, on his return from India. 

Major Ritchie, on his return from India. 

Jul!/ 1.x 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, on his appoint- 
ment to the command of the troops at Boinboy. 

Sir Richard Ottley, chief justice of Ceylon, on 
his return to England. 

Major Turner, 14th regt, on his return from 
India. 

Major Mair, 90th regt, on promotion. 

Hjmo3ck| C.B., R.N,, with a Memoir of 

JulpSO. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Jasper Nlcholls, on his return 
from service -in India, and on his appointment as 
Commander of the Bath. 

Mr. MMkle, on his return from India. 


THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The following is a report from Dr. 
tValk^f who was instructed by C. C. Gre- 
♦Jlle, privy council^ 


Jaroslaw, and the rest of the places whieli 
1 had iMeiUioncd in my letter that I in- 
tended Id visit. I was excessively delayed 
by tlie badness of the roads, having been, 
for instance, nearly six hours in going the 
first stage of not quite fifteen miles from 
Moscow. On my arrival at Jaroslaw, 1 
found that the disease had already ceased 
in the town of Vologda ; and that, with the 
badness of the roads, and one certain qua- 
rantine, and perhaps two, I should be do. 
tained much beyond the lime I was, by my 
arrangcmcMit with Lord Heylesbury, war- 
ranted to employ, and 1 therefore gave up 
my intention of going to Vologda, and pro- 
ceeded along the Volga and road by wliicli 
tlie disease approached St. Petershurgh last 
year. 'I'he roads w^ere in such a shocking 
state, that 1 could travel only very slowly; 
and being detained also four days by the 
breaking up of the ice on the rivers, 1 was 
tJiirtmi days in coming from Jaroslaw, a 
distance which, either in winter or in sum- 
mer (even with the halts necessary for iny 
inquiries), would not liave required above 
half that time. I was exactly seven weeks 
absent from St. Petersburgli. 

** 1 hasten to communicate the results of 
my own observations, and of the informa- 
tion which I have been able to collect from 
otliers respecting that most important 
point, the contagious or non-contagious 
nature of the disease. 

** In Moscow by far the greater part of 
Uic medical men arc of opinion that die 
disease is not contagious, but produced by 
some peculiar state of the atmospheric not 
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cogpizahle by either our senses or by in- 
struraents ; that this was proved by almost 
every person in the city feeling during the 
time some inconvenience or other, which 
wanted only the exciting cause of catching 
cold, or of some irregularity in diet, to 
bring on cholera ; .that very few of those 
immediately about the patients were taken 
ill. That persons Jbad put on tlie clothes 
of patients who were very ill or had diud of 
cholera, had lain in tlieir beds, or even 
alongside of corpses, bad bath^ in the 
same water where very bad cholera patients 
had l)een bathed just before, and that none 
of these persons were taken ill. That a 
strict investigation had btten made into 
what were reckoned the iirst four eases oc. 
curritig in Moscow, and that [t was proved 
that they , had neither tlieinselves b^n in 
any infected place, nor bad comniunication 
with any one coming from such a place. 
1 confess, however, 1 am nut fjuitc salts* 
lied with this, because— -first, in a place of 
sucli an extent as Moscow, every one ctiii 
conceive it perfectly possible that there may 
have been cases before these without its be- 
ing known, and J have the certainty myself 
of its iMiiiig possible, for it occurred to me 
while I was there, to know of four cases 
that had never been reported to the police, 
nor seen by a medical man. 

“ One of the four cases had only a 
few days arrived from Simbirsk, so that he 
might have brought the seeds of the disease 
with him, because the disease was in the 
district of Simbirsk in the end of August, 
and he died in Moscow, I think, on the 
lO’tli of September. 

** Sd. This investigation was not made 
by medical men, but through the police, 
which I do not reckon the proper nietliod, 
as tlie people arc so afraid of them, that 
it is next to impossible to get at the truth. 

1 am also not ejuite satisfied tiiul there 
were so few of the attendants in the liospi. 
tals taken ill, for 1 have a printed state- 
ment (or rather a (^py of it) of one hospi- 
tal, and oral information of two others, in 
which the attendants were taken ill in a far 
greater proportion than out of hospital. 1 
had, of course, immediately on my arrival 
in Moscow, requested such a statement of 
each hospital, and as all the cholera hospi- 
tals, except two, had already been shut up 
some time, 1 expected it would have been 
furnished immediately, as I found that all 
the medical gentlemen expressed, and in- 
deed showed, the utmost r^iness to com- 
municate every information, and a state- 
ment was alrc^y printed of the patients in 
each bospit^, but in which that most im- 
portant point of the number of attendants 
taken ill was not attended to. Not having 
received it, after repeated applications, 1 
liad it mentioned three days l>efore I left 
Moscow, to*the Governor Prince Dimitri 
Gallitzin, who, in my presence, desired the 
Secretary of tlie Medical Council to write 
Jour, N.S. VoL. 5. No. 20. 


to tha dififhrent gentleinen, tbat lie ordeiedi.* 
it to be furnished without delay. It is now ^ 
four weeks since 1 left Moscow, and lhaee 
not yet received it, so tliat I am not aide to 
adduce the experience in the hospitids as 
in favour of cither opinion, and Iwgin to 
fear tliat accurate accounts may not have 
been kept of those cases. Still all tliese 
gentlemen (the nnti-contagionists) acknow- 
ledge, that w'here a number of cholera pa- 
tients are collected together, it is perfectly 
possible that the disease, like some others, 
may become contagious. I did not learn 
that the contagionists in Moscow had any 
strong particular instances to prove tlie 
comnnunication of the disease from one in- 
dividual to another. Indeed, one gentle* 
man confessed to me that he himself having 
been so strongly convinced of the contagi- 
ous nature of the disease, he supposed that 
it was not doubted by any one, and there- 
fore never tlioiiglit of searching out and 
csUiblisiiing the facts which could prove 
that the opinion was founded on undoubt- 
ed facts. One gentleman, wlio was the In- 
spector of the hospital of which 1 have a 
copy of the printed statement as above- 
mentioned, was at first a non-contagioii- 
ist, but found himself forced to adopt the 
opposite opinion, because so many of the 
attendants at the hospital under bis su- 
periiiteiidencc were attacked with the dis- 
ease. 

“ In the rest of my journey, however, at 
Jaroslaw, Minsk, Mologa, Ustiisktia, So- 
niina, Titzvin, through all which places 
the disease made its approaches Jaaiiards 
St. l^ctersburgli, and where, from the small 
extent of the field of oliservation, every 
case came under inure iimnediatc inspec- 
tion, I found every where tlie medical 
men and others convinced that the disease 
was brought to them somehow or other liy 
the boats which came up the Volga from 
Nishni Novgorod, and other places where 
the disease had been ; they said tliat the 
first attacked witli the disease were always 
boatmen, and it was only afterwards that 
the disease appeared among the towns- 
people. Only at Jaroslaw it was doubtful 
whether the first was not a merchant, who 
who had been to the fair at Nishni. But 
after the disease got into a town, that, it 
could not be traced from one to another, 
and tliat very often, perhaps most fre- 
quently, only one in a family, while in 
others every one was attacked with it. 

Combining this with its slow and gra- 
dual progress ftom Astracan (whither one 
party consider proved that it was brought 
by a vessel from Saliany, which the other . 
party deny) along the great lines of water 
communication, I think it more than pro. 
bable that is carried along by men some- 
how or other, although it has not been as- 
certained in what way. It has been al«. 
leged that it follows the tracts of rivets, 
not because it is carried^by peop^o^ng 
(2 H) 
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along them, but becauie the miaeina» or 
wlueever it » that predisposes to^ and ei« 
tlie disease, lias a great affinity to bu- 
laidiiy. . But - JC tbb 'Imre ^tbe ‘ ease^ it 
aheulcl go along all rivers and streams, 
wbeicaa I believo it follows only those 
where there is navigation ; and it also 
would not proceed along the great roads, 
as we are assured it does more than along 
others which are less frequented. The 
question is a very difficult one, and the 
disease has manifested the same capricM 
in its progress in Russia that it shewed in 
India, missing occasionally places that lie 
directly in its route, and not attacking them 
till some time after ; attacking sometimes 
the high situated houses in townsf^kit more 
frequently the lower ones. 

** With respect to the possibility of the 
disease being communicated by clothes or 
goods, no cases have as yet come to my 
knowledge sufficient to prove it. 1 have 
heard of several instances brought forward 
in support of the opinion, but they are not 
fair ones ; as i.i all of them the persons 
had either come from places where the dis- 
ease was, or it was already prevalent in the 
place where they were living. And by far 
the most general opinion, even among the 
contagionists, is, that It is only through 
the medium of the body that it is propa- 
gated. 

** So that the result of what information 
I have been able as yet to collect on the 
subject is, that I believe it is capable of 
lieiiig conveyed from one place to another 
by lawTy although it cannot be considered 
completely proved ; while, although there 
is not evidence sufficient to prove its com. 
niuisication by clothes or goods, still we 
cannot say that it is impossible. 

1 have mentioned to several an expe- 
riment suggested by Sir William Pym— 
vts., that condemned felons should be in- 
duced by a promise of pardon to put on 
the clothes and use the bedding of persons 
who had died of cholera, while every thing 
should be ammged so as rather to favour 
the action of contagion. Rut 1 have not 
found any person willing to propose it 
here, where, besides, there is a great ob- 
jection that tliere is no capital punish, 
ment. 

** Although it d€»es not admit of legal 
proof, yet there is no doubt that, from the 
great difficulty, or indeed impossibility, of 
keeping quarantine strictly in such a greet 
extent of country us that where the disefase 
prevailed last summer and autumn, num- 
bers of persons and quantities of goods 
fVom infected places evaded the quaran- 
tines, and came even to this city, but for- 
tunately witiiout bringing the disease. 

■ ■•■■ ■** 1- may state, that also the Prussian 
Olid Austrian medical gentlemen, who have 
^beenjlMMit here by their respective Govern- 
'tatianiiy iNweodopted' the same opinion with 
Au^rtans aonld speak more 
dacM^ had seen a good deal of 


the disease in the southern provinces, be- 
fore they came to Moscow. 

** Although such is my opinion, 'yet I 
should not conceive it ' nccesilBcy «torJ^ 
any quarantine foe vosaeiaarriviBg in £ng^ 
land from Russia^ unless the diseesn pre- 
vailed at the pla^ of loading or in the 
neighbourhood, and even then perhaps only 
in the evimt of any persop on board having 
had tha diaease during: the passage*: For 
although there are not as yePany ohservo* 
tions regarding the length of dine that the 
disease may He dormant in the system^ the 
general opinion is, that it does not pro- 
bably exceed fourteen days, and therefore 
there would be little or no risk in admit- 
dng a vessel that bad been at least faur«. 
teen days on her passage, without having 
any sick on board. Persons, however, 
might get in a considerable shorter time 
from here to England, by the steam-boat 
to Lubeck, if there should not be any qua. 
rantine there. 

** All sort of goods, except tallow and 
linen, are, I am told, open^ out in tho 
most complete manner here, and handled 
for the purpose of being bracked, so tliat 
if they could communicate the disease, 
tliey Would in all probability do it here 
befoiw they could be sent abroad. 

With respect to the present state of 
the disease, it still prevails in the soutliern 
and western frontiers. A few cases, eiglit 
or nine, occurred in Moscow after 1 left 
that city, and I should not be at nil sur- 
prised if a case occur still now and^ then 
for some time. Whether it will again in- 
crease with the warm weather is a com. 
plete conjecture, as there are no data to 
fonn an opinion about it ; but tliere is still 
a sort of apprehensioit, of wliicli people 
cannot entirely divest themselves. 1 found 
that five cases (and all fatal) had occurred 
in the town of Ustusknn, -460 versts from 
hence, in the course of the ten days, just 
liefcrre my passing tbrogb, i. e. from the 
19th to the 29th of March ; but I liave 
not been able to learn whether any cases 
have occurred since. Thatj I believe, is 
the nearest point at which it has been since 
the autumn. As the Government of Vo- 
logda, where the disease has prevailed to a 
considerable degree not long ageS ' b«* 
more direct communication 1 believe widj 
Archangel than with this place, it is not 
improbable, I think, that if tbe.^seaae 
still spreads, it will get there before it 
comes here. 

•• With respect to the progress, nature, 
treatment, &c., of the disease, 1 am* busy 
collecting materials for a complete state- 
ment, which I shall lose no time in for- 
warding to you when ready,' for the in- 
formation of their lordships. 

" I have, &c. , 

(Signed) ^ Thomas WAWtBa.” 

** PostScript.— I find the expressions I 
have made use of here, havC' appeared to 
others not to convey quite tbe meanuig 1 
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m jsfllf them. I iiMidsi lo My, 

tint 1 .mytslfram oonvinoed of the €otU' 
to|pqinciuittiFo«f thetflisenie^ but that tbo 
p^fii:of its ^tnmamiasion froaci one iodU 
▼iduakjto aaotber am not quite perfect ae 
yet4-'Ahd*ibelievtiq;.eo, 1 caurtoit, ^ course^ 
be ietUK»ofr«ocoe.tt|)preheiisioa tHAt it nu^ 
abo'tnioomayed by clothes and. other ar« 
tides* which liavebeen in more immediate 
contact 'With ‘tbedek^aHliou^li the proofs 
of tliia are* as yet* still more dcfi^tive. 
. It ra a disease Reneris, and must have 
its own laws, as well as the plague, typhus 
fever* and other contagious cw infectious 
disorders* but these laws.wc do not suf- 
ficiently know. Its attacks seem to be 
favoured by depressing passions* espe- 
cially fear of the disease, great fatigue, 
low bad. living, bad air in crowded dirty 
dwellings, drunkenness. I have been in- 
formeil than in Austrian Gullicia, where 
it had made its appearance* a bettor diet 
furnished to the lower orders* at the ex- 
]>ense of the Government, seems to have 
contributed as much as any other mca. 
aure to prevent the spreading of the dis- 
ease.” 

The Ibllowing is the second report of 
the College of Physicians on the subject 
of ilic ciiolcra morbus. 

College of Physicians, 
June 18, 1831. 

: — In compliance with the fur- 
ther wishes of the i^ords of his Majesty's 
most honourable Privy Council, that 
we should state in detail the reason of 
the opinion contained in our report, dated 
June 15Ui, we beg to submit to their 
lordships the following statement, ob- 
serving at the same time, that the informa- 
tion in the documents laid before us is 
deficient on some important points, parti- 
cularly with, respect to the description of 
the disease. 

*• Our knowledge of the symptoms of 
the disoastt called cholera morbus, in 
liussia* is derived • entirely from a report 
drawn up by Sir W. Crichton* at St. Pe- 
tersliurg, for the medical council of that 
capital, Iroin reports of medical practi- 
tioners in ditrerent parts of Russia, where 
the disease had appeared. We have, liow- 
ever* no clircci information from any Rus- 
sian or otlier physician who had actually 
seen the disease. The remarkable facts 
attending its progress, and manner of ex- 
tension civer tlie vast tract of country in 
which it has successively appeared* are as 
follows : — It showed itself at Astracan* 
near the mouth of the Wolgo* on the 20^ 
of July* 4)30, immediately after the arri- 
val of a Veesel there from the port of ^- 
kon* on the western coast of the Caspian 
Sea; -on board which vessel during the 
•passage^ eight men had died of the disease. 
From Astracan* it spread itself in an east- 
ern direction to GourielF, and far op die 
course of the river Owrab ; and at the 


same time proeeaded ndrtbwerd* ^ « 
couvseibllowing strictly the- great 
river ' ooimnitmcfition of the Wolga | -afA- 
feoting sucoessively alt the principal townr 
on each bank of the river* as far to' the 
nordi as Yaraslov, and at dates correal 
landing with tlie ordinary rate of the na- 
vigation up this stream. The earliest 
deaths at each - place usually occurred 
among tlie boatmen employed in the iiavi<A 
gallon. 

It is an important fact* that while 
thus ascending the course of the Wolga in 
a norths direction, it was contempora- 
neously conveyed down the course of the 
Don in a south>west direction to the sea 
of Azof* and to tlie coast of the Black 
Sea, and details are given, warranting the 
belief, that it was carried by personal ki* 
tercourse across the neck of land which 
separates these two great lines of water 
communication. 

“ The disease appeared at Moscow in 
the first or second week of October, al- 
leged to have been brought thither from 
Saratoff, and infected town on the Wulga. 
At Moscow it prevailed during the cold- 
est months, having first appeared in the 
south part of the Russian dominions dur- 
ing the hottest season of the year. Qua- 
rantine was established on the road from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg. Upon this 
road the disease has never extended itself ; 
but on another line of approach t|^^^ Pe- 
tersburgh from S.iratoif, where no qua- 
rantine was established, the disease ad- 
vanced ns fur as Tikhvin, within lO'O miles 
of Petersburg, wliere it appears also to 
have been arrested by quarantine. 

It is important to mention liccr* that 
the Moravian colony of Sarepta, on the 
right bank of the Wolga* several Gcrniati 
colonies in the government of Saratofi^ 
around which the disease raged with great 
severity, and the school of military cadets 
at Moscow, were exempted altogether from 
tlie disease; strict precautions having been 
used in each of these several instances to 
prohibit all intercourse with the surround- 
ing population. 

“ The mode of ingress of the disease 
into Podolia and Volhynia is not equally 
certain ; but it appears to have followed 
the great lines of communication between 
the southern parts of Russia and tliose 
provinces, and to have accompanied the 
march of the armies in this direction. 

** The disease appeared very early in 
May on tlie road between Posen and War- 
saw, and in the army of the Grand Duke 
Michael ; subsequently at Prague apd 
Warsaw* and in the Polish armies. A 
port* drawn up by a board of health .of 
Warsaw* and transmitted to the French 
Government, ond th^ige to tbe^ lingl^ 
Government* gives a .staicfncnt«,ixf ;^the 
numbers infected during seven days in tlie 
hospitals of Warsaw and its nciglil)our> 
hood. 
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Utert accounts Wtt have before 
»JU8 am those regarding the astension of the 
disease to the sea-ports of liiga and Dant. 
zie onthe Balticyand the great mortality 
which has occurr^ in the former of these 


places. 

f.* From the progress of this disease, 
uninfluenced by latitude or by seasons, 
through various districts in the Russian 
empire, following gradually tlic courses of 
great rivers and roads, in other words, the 
general line of traffic and communication, 
and from the fact that different towns si- 
tuate in its route were exempted|from its 
visitations by establishing a system of 
non-intercourse, we are of opinion tliat 
the disease called cholera morbus in Rus- 
sia is of an infectious nature. Our deci- 
sipn is corroborated by the opinion of Sir 
William Crichton, of St. Petersburg ; by 
the measures taken by the Russian and 
Prussian governments ; by the statement 
of the Englisli physician. Dr. Walker, sent 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, who, 
^dter much hesitation, decided perempto- 
torily. in favour of contagion ; by that also 
of Dr. Albers, sent by the Prussian Go- 
vernment, who first entertained a suspi- 
cion that the disease was contagious, affer- 
w'ards doubted, and at last determined 
upon its contagious nature. We beg again 
to call your Lordships* attention to the 
circumstance, that neither the statements 


of Dj^Walkcr, nor those of Dr. Albers, 
jior those of the report of the Committee 
of Health at Warsaw, contain any de- 
scription of the symptoms of the disease. 

** We have not evidence before us suffi- 
cient to decide whether this disease be 
communicable by merchandize or not; 
tliere are some statements which appear to 
support the latter opinion, but they are 
neither numerous nor distinct enough to 
convince us that this disease does not and 
will not observe the laws which regulate 
other infectious disorders. 

** Should the Government be enabled to 
lay before us hereafter a more precise ac- 
count of the disease, and a more enlarged 
stotement by wliich the propagation of its 
ihjl^ction maybe distinguished from that 
C|f other infectious diseases, we shall be 
very ready to reconsider our opinion. But 
until such information can be obtained by 
us, called upon as we arc to consider the 
security of the public, wo can give no 
other opinion with respect to the trans- 
mission of the disease by merchandise, 
than U»at we think tlie safety of the com- 
... mtil^y vvni liMt be consulted by submit- 
ting inerchandize to the usual regulations 
raiitine ; and we can at present 
» Otker distinction of^ articles than 
made by the law established for this 

bf the College, ) by 
* lav Hahtobd, President. 
Ota BawHKi^ Registrar. 



. siMNaa or sri XAST-mniA coKPatrv 

TO RAMMOHUN ROV. .1 

On the 6tli July/ n dinner was' given. 
At the City of London Taveni, by’ the 
Honourable East-India Company, to 
Ratnmohun Roy. About eighty eat down 
to a very sumptuous entertainment. It 
was what is called a family dinner, in con- 
tradistincUofi to tlie grand feast given upon 
the eve of the departure of a governor for 
India. 

The Chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany presided; and the Deputy Chairman 
filled the opposite chair; Lord Caledon 
sat on the right, and Rammohun Roy on 
the left of the Chairman. After the usual 
loyal toasts were drunk, 

llic Chairman rose to propose the 
health of Rammohun Roy. It was, he 
said, by no means customary to preface a 
toast with many words at One of their 
family dinners, but as the present was the 
first occasion on which they bad been 
lionaured with a visit from the distin- 
guished native of a great countiy, tlie con- 
nexion between which and Great Britain 
was of so much advantage to both, he 
could not for a moment think of allowing 
the toast about to be proposed to pass in 
silcace. Tliose to whom he had the ho- 
nour of proposing the health of Rammo- 
hun Roy were aware of the virtues of the 
distkiguislied Hramin, of the vast services 
he bad rendered to the Indian community, 
and of the effect such an example was cal- 
culated to produce. Like the bee, which 
sucked the choicest sweets from the flowers 
of tbe garden, the Bramin collected from 
the boundless stores of knowledge, to 
wliich from travel and study he had ac- 
cess, the richest intellectual treasures. The 
reception which the Bramin had met with 
w'ould,' it was to be hoped, influence other 
able and influential members of the 
Eastern community to visit England. 

Rammoliun Roy rose, and in a very 
graceful manner addressed the company. 
That day was, he said, one to which he 
had looked forward with the greatest de- 
gree of expectation. It rejoiced him to 
be seated amongst a body of gentlemen who 
had with such humanity and kindness car- 
ried on the government of India. Before 
the period at which India had become tri- 
butary to Great Britain, it was the scene of 
the most frequent and bloody conflicts. 
In the various provinces of the Eastern 
dominions, nothing was to be seen but 
plunder and devastation ; there was no 
security for property or for life, until, by 
the interference of this country, the great 
sources of discord were checked, education 
has advanced, and the example of tbe 
British system of dominion had a conci- 
liating effect upon the natives of tbe East. 
.He felt most grateful to the varioua illus- 
trious persons who had filled from time to 
time the office of Governor-General— to 
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Ijorda ConiwBlliB, Wellesley, end lias, 
tings, — ay, and to the nobleman at present 
in power, Lord William Bentiiick, who 
had laid aside every thing like sliow or 
ostentation, and exhihited no symptom of 
arbitrary authority, but, on the contrary, 
had done all in his power, to gain tlie good 
opinions of the natives of India, and so 
raise them in the scale of nations. He 
felt proud and grateful at what India was 
experiencing, and he trusted that so long 
as site sliould remain amongst the nations 
oftlic earth, shc would be ruled by Govern- 
ment equally popular and distinguisljed by 
similar acts of kindness, conciliation, and 
humanity. 

The Bramiti then proposed tiie healths 
of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the £ast. India Company. 

I'he Chairman returned thanks, and 
proposed tlic health of Jjord Caledon, on 
doing which he spoke of the services ren- 
dered to the Company by that nobleman 
when Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Lord Caledon returned thanks. 

The Chairman then proposed the healtli 
of the Chairman and of the Board of 
Control. 

Sir J. M* Donald regretted much that 
Mr. Grant was prevented liy indisposition 
from attending, as that honourable gentle- 
man was most anxious to meet their dis- 
tinguished guest. When he (Sir James 
M*Donald) was invited to partake of the 
family dinner, he little thought that he 
should meet so numerous a family. It 
was a most happy family, too, and the 
Board of Control would, he knew, do 
all ill its power to increase their prosperity 
and happiness. He was most especially 
happy to see in the midst of the family an 
individual so eminently qualified, as the 
Bramin was, to form a correct opinion of 
the influence of the British Government 
upon the state of the society in India, and 
to hear that individual ascribe the existing 
felicity of the natives to the kindness, 
humanity, and influence of the institutions 
established in India by the English. 

Amongst the company were Sir Jolin 
Douglas, Sir R. Fergusson, Sir Peter 
Laurie, &c. 

The healths of these gentlemen were 
drank, and tlie company retired about ten 
ten o’clock. 

It was rather curious to sec the Bramin 
surrounded by hearty feeders upon turtle 
and venison and champagne, and touching 
nothing himself but rice and cold water. 

CO^MANDEO-IN- CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 

On the 20tb July, a Court of Directors 
was held at the £ast-India House, when 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H., was appointed Commandcr- 
in-chief of the Company’s forces on the 
Bombay establishment. 


REDEMPTION OF CARNATIC REST. 

The Court of Directors of the £ast- 
India Company have given notice, that the 
sum of j^500,000 will he appropriable, in 
London, on the 1st of June 183B, for the 
redemption of the principal of the four 
per cent. Carnatic debt ; and that the said 
Court will be ready, on or before the 31st 
of December 1831, to receive proposals 
for the sale of such four per cent stock. 

EMIGRATION TO TIIE AUSTRALIAN COMNIES. 

TW commissioners recently appointed 
by hW Majesty for the purpose of facili- 
tating emigration to the British possessions 
abroad, have published (July 18) some 
further explanations of the duties with 
which they are charged. 

lliey state that they have no funds at 
their disposal to be employed in conveying 
emigrants, but if any such funds can be 
raised by individuals or by subscription, 
they wilt undertake the management of 
such funds ; that at the port of embarka- 
tion, and at the ports of entry in the co- 
Ionics, government officers will be in- 
structed to afford to the emigrants advice 
and guidance. The commissioners add, 
that their c/uVy ofi/ect is to render assistance 
to such emigrants and their families as 
have been accustomed to earn their sub- 
sistence by manual labour, such as agri. 
culturists, artizans, and mechanics. 

The commissioners have "published 
the following information which they have 
collected for the use of persons desirous of 
emigrating to New South Wales Bnd Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

/Victf cy* Passage, they say, is at the rate 
of not exceeding £\6 for adults, and ;£8 
fpr children (including maintenance during 
the voyage), for people of the working 
classes. 

Employment ami Rates (f Wages, They 
state, upon the authority of official re- 
ports, and other information, that there 
is a great demand for labour in the Aus. 
tralian colonies. £^25 or ^30 a year, be- 
sides board and lodging, seems to be the 
wages usually paid to common labourers. 
Artizans of very ordinary qualifications 
arc reported to find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing £50 a year, besides board and lodg- 
ing. All articles of provision arc very 
cheap : beef and mutton 2d per lb. by the 
joint; Id. by the quarter. Tea Is. 6d. 
Sugar 3d. * 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(serving in THE BAST.) 
m Ligftt Drags, (at Bombay). Richard Knox 
to be comet by purch., v. M'Donogbr to 
loth L. Dr. (3(ith June 31). 

IIIA Light Drags. (In Benaal). ^.1^ H. Rose 
to be comet by purch., v. Oakley, who retires 
U9 July 31). t 

Vlth Ugkt Drags, (at Madras). Staff Assist. 
8urg. John Clark ilo be attist. lurg., v. ThomBoa 
dec. (3 July 31). 
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10f% Light Drags, (in De»(!al). C. W. Key to be 
comet by porch., v. Campbell app. to yth L. Dr. 
<5 July 31). 

ISth Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Robert Ellle than 
4Gth F.» to be capt., v. Bentley dec. (5 July 31). 

Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. John Maclw 
to be capt.; v. Story clec. ; and Ens. Edm. Dal- 
ffrty to he lieut., v. Maclean 5 Apr. 31) ; 
Ens. Wm. Frith to be lieut. by purch., v. Waddell, 
who retiret'dS July) ) Cadet Jas. Gates to be ens., 
_ . jj wyndham to be ens. by 


Dalgoty (lido.); H. 
ach., v.mh (iado). 


puzch., 


31«r Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Hon. R. Preston, 
from h.p. 0th regt., to be lieut., v. Valentine, 
whose app. has not taken place (1!) July .Ml). 

38tA Foot (In Bengal). Lieut, and Qii. Mast. C. 
Willes, from 50th F-, be lieut., v. Ware, app. 
paym. of 49th F. (23 June .Ml ). « 


3Sth Foot. Ens. W. G. Edwards to be lieut, by 
purch., V. Willes, who retires (12 July). 

.M8tA Foot. John Dwyer to be ens. by purch., v. 
Eddrards prom. (19 July 31). 

41st Foot (at Madras). Assist. Surg. W. D. Fry, 
from h.p. 47th|F., to be assist, surg., v.Smith, app. 
to4Gthregt. (19 July .Ml). 

44tA Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. Surg. A. 
M'lsaac, from h.p., to be assist, surg., v. Browne, 
app. to 3d F. (12 July). 

40fA Foot (at Madras). Capt. Robert Ellis, from 
li.p., to be cap!., v. Wm.Campbcll, whoexch., rec. 
difl: (2B June 31). 


Al^hFoot. Capt. P. Coultman. from h.p., to be 
capt, V. Ellis, app. to Hith F. (5 Juiy); AssistSurg. 
Wm. Smith, from 41st F.. to be assist, surg.. v. 
Urquhaitdcc. (5 do). 

4fMA Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Rolx^rt Ware, 
from .MUth F., to be p.ay master, v. Brock .dec. (28 
June 31). 

Hyth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. T. F. llichard- 
soh. from h.p. 95th F., to be lieut., v. Sam. Rob- 
bins. who cxch. (5 July 81). 

99th Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut. John Griilith. 
from 2flth F.. to be lieut., v. Russell, wlio cxch. 
(28 June .Ml). 

Rmfct.^C^a'pt. Arch. Irvine, Bengal Engineers, 
to be mid<^ East-liidies only, for distinguished 
services in the field (28 June 31 ). 

Unatftvhtid.— Brev. CV)1. Edw. Darley, from 58th 
F., to be lieut. o>l.of inf. (5 July 31). 

The 2d bat 1st Foot has returned from Ma- 
dras. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivais. 

JulyZ. James and Thomns, Asbridge. from 
Mauritius 20th March ; at Gravesend.— 11. 

CastUt Duggin, from Bombay 14th Feb. ; at Deal. 
—11. jMdg East, Denny, from Bengal 27th Jan. 
and Cape ; oil* Lymington. — 13. lAtrd Hnngerford, 
Farquharson, from Bengal Ist Feh., Madras 18th 
do., and Cape 22d April; at Deal. — l;j. Vrincess 
Chariottc, M*Kean, from Bengal Hth Feb. ; at 
Liverpool. — 13. Thames, Rees, from South 
Seas : at Gravesend.— 14. Tlercalean, Battersby, 
ftom Bengal 2, Md Feh. ; at Liverpool.— 14. Toward 
Castle, Brind. from New Zealand ; at Gravesend. 
—1^ Forth, Robertson, from New South Wales 
lytn Feb.; at Gravesend.— 14. Henry, Bunney, 
from Van Diemen’s Land 9th Feb.; at Graves- 
end. — Columbia, Kirkwood, from Bengal 12th 
Feb., at Liverpool.— 18. Hoyal Admiral, Fothcr- 
ingham, from New South Wales 26th Feb. ; at 
Graveseiad.— IG. Dtyatl, Heard, from New .South 
Wales 15th March ; at Deal.— 1(1. Orontes, Baker, 
from Bengal 24th Jan., Madras 12th Feb., and 
Cape 2l8t April ; off Portsmouth.— 16. Persian, 
Plunkett, from Van Diemen’s Lanil 14th Feb. ; off 
FMmouth.*-~17> Frances, Chalmers, from Mau- 
litiua 80th March; at Deal.— 17* Sir Charles 
~~ ‘ Morgan, from South Seas; at Deal.— 18. 

' , ftom Bengal 3Uth Jan., Golconda 
s 19th April; off Margate.— 18. 

_lrom Bengal 4thFeb. ; off Mar- 

gjVPf— If I f Brooks, vftom Cape of Good 

Hom^ Afrili off Marjnte.— 18. Charles Eyes, 
rtinBnMhL Dm iMhFeb.; at Liverpool. 

-»9(r' Ftiiikuid, Headley, item Mauritius loth 
MtfAl atlMsIol,-^!. sioters, Duke, flrom New 
Zealaiidf at OravcaeiML-4l. .Cretan, Reynolds, 
ftooi South; Seas t at Deal. 


Depwturas. 

June 24. Hooghley, Reeves, ttosn New Sodth . 
Wales (with convicts) ; ftom Cork.— 25. Prineeta 
Augusta, Hawkins, for Van Diemeh’s Land i from ' 
Deal.— 27* Courier, Palmer, for Cano ; ftom Deal. 
28. Collingtoftod, Snipe, for Bengal ; Bom Liver- 
pool.— 28. Lisbon i^ket, WllSoii, fnr Cape ; 
from Livcirnool.— 29. Gi/tmt, Lightbudy,-' for 
Cape and Mauritius; from Liverpool.— 1. 
St. Ooorge, WUls, for Ikngal ; from Liverpool^ 
.M. Quinare, Bull^» for ■ Batavia, Singapore, and' ' 
Manillas from LiverpooL— 6. Po- 

ter, for Cape, Swan River, aiid N. S. Wales;'- 
from Deal.— 8. Asia, Agar, for N. S. Wales (with 
convicts) ; from Deal.— 8. Brenda, Rewcastic, for 
(’ape, V.D. Land, and N.S. Wales ; from Liver- 
pool.— 10. Onmwall, Bell, for Bengal : from Deal. 
— 10. II. C. Ch. S. Oriental, Leader, for Bengal ; 
fnim Deal.— 10. Lotus, Jenks, for Batavia and 
China; from Liverpool. — 10. Heftt*. Currie, for 
Batavia and Singa))ore; from Liverptxil.— 12. 
Strathficldsay, Harrison, for V.D. Land (with 
convicts) ; from Deal. — 12. H. C. Ch.S. Ori&it, 
White, for Bengal ; from PortsmcAxth. — I.M. Jiu 
liana, M'arbutt, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Portsmouth. — 14. Eliza, Sutton, for Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. — 16. Bland, Cnilan, for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool. — 16. Cassiopea, Comer, for 
Mauritius: from Liverpool.— 16. Orynthia, .lohn- 
ston, for Batavia and Singapore; from Deal.— 17. 
Dunveiftm Castle, Duff, for Madeira and Mau- 
ritius : from Deal. — 17. Surrey, Kemp, for N.S. 
Wales (with convicts); from'' Portsmouth. — 
18. Lotus, Wilson, for Bengal ; from Greenock. 
— 18. Ktorn, Gilkeson, for Bombay ; from Port 
Glasgow. — ^24. Margaret, Biddle, for Mauritius 
anti Wales ; from Portsmouth. — 24. Ijfidy 

Rnjfies. Tucker, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth. 
—24. Vieioiy, Uiden, for Bombay ; from Ports- 
mouth.— 24. Duke ofBetiford, Bowen, for Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. — 24. H. C. Ch. S. Duke of 
Northumberland, Pope, for Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth.— 24. Mary ami Jane, Winter, for (.'ape ; 
from Deal. — ^24. Malcolm, Eylcs, for Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth.— 24. Dtsrothaa, Conyngham, for 
China ; from Deal. — ^24. Mail, Lindsay, for Bom- 
liay; from lAverpool.— 24. fVUliam Salthouse, 
Rolierts, for Mauritius; from Livcr}>ool.— 2.5. 
Lord Lynediwh, Luscunibe, for V.D. Land (witli 
convicts) : from Deal. — ^26. Platiua, Wilson, for 
V.D. Land and N.S. Wales ; from DcM.— 2(>. 
Atlas, Hunt, for Mauritius ; from Deal. 

PASSENGERS THOM INDIA. 

Per Lord llwifwTford, from Bengal ; Mrs. Grant; 
Mrs. Lockett and two children ; Mrs. Dunkin and 
child; Mrs. W. Palmer and two children ; Mrs. C. 
Russell and five children; Mrs. Lowis and child : 
D. Hill, Esn., M.C..S. ; H. Newnham aiidJolm 
Lowis, B.C.S. ; Capt. L’Estrangc, II. M. 31st 
regt. , (Tapt. Low, Madras Infantry; B. D. (Tolviii, 
Esq. ; Misses Cunningham, two Annstong, and 
two Bushby; Masters M'Grcgor, Reid, and two 
Vibert. — Fioin Madras: Robert Grant, Esq., 
M.C.S. ; 28 invalids, &c. of H.M. service. 

Por Upton Castle, from Bombay ; Mr. Hughes ; 
Miss Hughes; Master Hughes; Miss Lee; Cant, 
and Mrs. Sharpben anu family ; Capt. ( ' 00 k ; 
Lieuts. Coghlan, Foster, and Mant: two Missis 
Shiw; Mr. Montaigne; two Masters Farren; 
Rev. T. Webber; Mrs. Webber; (iO Hon. Com- 
pany’s, and 45 His Majesty’s invalids. 

Per Jjody East, ftom Bengal : Maj. Gen. Sir 
Jasper Nicholls; Lady Nichollsauct Miss Nlcholls; 
Mrs. Snundera, lady of G. Saunders, Esq., Civil 
Service; LieuL-Col. and Mrs. Biggs, II. C. Artil- 
lery; Mr. and Mrs. Owen, Civil SerA'ice; Mrs. 
Cullen; Miss Macmorinc; Capt. Johnson, H.M. 
Hth Regt.; Capt. Rowland, H. C. Navy; the 
Rev. Mr. Ciauford ; Ens. Speed. II. M. 14th Regt.; 
Mr. Brewer; two Misses Ricketts: Master and 
Miss Biggs t two Misses and Master Owen ; Master 
and Miss Ronald; Miss Brottridge and Master 
De Courcy ; 60 men H. M. I4th regt. ; two 
women, and one child. 

Per Orontes, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Ashton and two children; Mrs. SteveiH: Mrs. 
Ricketts; Miss. Hall; Colonel and Mrs. Wuhab, 
and three chiidrai; Lieut. Col. Milne; Mr. 
Macaulay; Capt. Ebh.nrt, 11. M. 45th Regt.; Capt. 
Piggutt, H. M. 2rith Regt.; Capt. Caliler. H.M. 
26th Regt. ; Lieut. Whistler. Artillery ; Lieut. 
Mixire, Artillery; Lieut. White, and Lieut. Camp- 
bell, H.M. 89th Regt.; Lieut. Bedford, H.M. 
Royal Uegi. 1 P. Chaniben, Esq. ; Mr. Lawrle : 
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thirty-one men. five women, and eight children, of 

11 . M. 89th Re^— (Landed at the Cape: Mrs. 
RnadWt. Major Cotton, M. H. 41et Regt. t Capt. 
nllrt; Lieut. Whiitter, 6th Cavalry.) ^ ^ 

Exjwcted, 

Per IVanstaad, from Bengal: Mia. Friend: 
Misa Roberts; Mr. Mackinley; Mr. Alexander; 
Mr. Falconer; Mr. Weller; 29th H. C. invalids; 
one woman. 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

1^ St. Gmrge, for Calcutta (from Liverpool). 
Colonel Vincent; Mrs. Vincent; Miss Vincent; 
Misses Harriet and Emma Pickerinmrlll ; 
Miss Thompson ; Miss Moore ; Lieut. Lloyd ; 
Mrs. Lloyd; Lieut. Hamilton; Ens. Hunter; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert; Miss Lambert: Mr. 
Andrews ; two native and one European servant. 

Per H.C,Ch.S, Oriental, for Bengal : Dr. Ken* 
neth Macqueen ; Mrs. Macqueen ; Mrs. Mylne ; 

' Miss Watt; Lieut. Graham, in* command of re- 
cruits. 

Per H.C.Ch.S. Orient, for Bengal : Mrs. Valpy ; 
Mrs. Dickson ; Mrs. Clark ; Misses Breddon, 
Ricketts, Bird, Logie, Messor, Dougan, May, 
and Spiers ; W. H. Valpy, esq. civil service; Capt. 
Arch. Dickson; Mr. H. Clark, assistant surgeon ; 
Lieut. Ganctt, artillery ; Masters Cromandine and 
Leinontine ; several servants. 

Per Jjady Ra^a, for Bombay : Cant. Dawson t 
Capt. Crawford ; Colonel Morse; Mrs. Uybot ; 
Mr. Loughnan ; Miss Higgins; Miss Free; Miss 
Russell. 

Per Margaret, for New South-Walcs : Maj. 
Gen. Boiirkc, new governor of the colony. 

Per H.C. Ch.S. Duke of Northumberland, for Ben- 
gal : Mr. Kemp;W.ieut. Swinley; C!apt. Jones and 
Indy ; Dr. Johnson and lady ; Capt. Arnold and 
lady; Major White; Miss Seymour; Col. Rod- 
bier; Mrs. Hill and familv. 

Per Duku of lieHford, for Bengal ; Dr. Burrows 
and family (live in numt)er) ; Mrs. Eaton and 
family (six in ditto) ; Misses Kennedy. J. Ken- 
nedy, and A. Monif^mery; Capt. Beasley: Mr. 
Hay I Mr. Reits, for the Cape ; six servants. — To 
proceed from the Cape for ditto: Dr. and Mrs. 
Itoblnson; Mr. and Mrs. Dorin; Mr. Haig; 
Lieut. Col. and Mrs.Swiney ; Mr. Morehouse. 

Per Malcolm, tor Bengal: Mrs. Hutton and 
two female servants ; Capt. G. C. Smyth, B.C. ; 
Lieut. H. Drummond, B.C. ; Lieut. J. Hutton, 
B.N.T.; Wm. Wcxillen, esq.; Dr. A. Wardrop ; 
Mr. J. Dayncs, C.E. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlllTllS. 

Julyti. At Carherry, the lady of Col. William 
Turner, of the Bt)mhay Cavalry, of a daughter. 

10. At Cheltenham, the latly of Maj. William 
D. Robertson, Bombay Army, of a daughter. 

11. Tn Seymour-strcct, Euston-square, the lady 
of C. B. Leicester, Esq., Bengal Military Service, 
of a son. 

15, At Bath, the lady of Lieut. Col, W. S win- 
ton, of the Hon, E. 1. Company’s Service, of a 
diiughtcr. 

2.1. At Dorset Place, Dorset .Square, the lady 
of Capt. E. A. M*Curdy, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 7. At Daviot House, Tnvemesshire, Capt. 
Angus Macintyre, late of the 41st regt., to 
Margaret, daughter of the Hon. Angus Mackin- 
tosh, of MocKiutosh, Capt. of Cianchattaii, 
&C. SlC. 

— At I.auTa Church, near Birr, Lieut. E. 
Evans, Iftth regt., to Elisa, daughter of Thos. 
Aiitiscll, Esq., Sraduff House. 

20. At Lymington, Lieut. Colonel Hughes, of 
tlie Bombay Army, and nephew of the late Gene- 
ral Hiuihes, to Eliza Luthn, youngest daughter of 
John Taylor, Esq., M. D.. late Physician to his 
present MaicsW, ^eat granddaughter of bis late 
Kxc. W. M. Burt, Cant. Gen. and Govemor-in- 
Chief of the Leeward Islands, and of his late, 
Exc. Gen. Gordon, Governor of Penaylvania, and 
(rousin of the Viscount Barrington. 

2H. At "Uphill, Somersetshire, Major Godley, 
late of the Madras army, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Henry Hoiic, Esq., of Wells. 

— At St. Pancros New (Uiurch, Alex. Elphin- 
stone. Esq., of the Bombay Civil service, to 
C’harlottc, daughter of the late William Hunter, 


M.D., and Profeisor of Oriental Lanipiages in the 

College of Fort William, Benfi^. 

aht .AtfiOUthampton, R. *1^ Brockman, Esq.« of 
Folkstonc, Kent, to Anne Ellen, only daughfer df 
the late C^t, Yates, of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
service. ' 

Julu 2. At St. Oeorgeia, Bloomsbury, T. O, 
Hough, Esn., of Tavistock-street, Bedfara-sqtiaie, 
to LseCitia, daughter of the late J. O. Jones, Esq. 

5, At St. Georgia, Hanover-square, Christcqiher 
Wm, Puller, Esq., only son of the late Sir C. W. 
Puller, Chief Justice of Bengal, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of Wm. Blake, Esq., of Danes- 
Dury, Herts. 

15. At Edinburgh, Capt. David Birrell, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Matilda Mary 
Linning, daughter, of Dr. Jos. Woodman, physf* 
cian at Bognor, Sussex. 

16. At St. Marylebone, Mr. Hugh Inglis, kon of 
the late John Inglis, Esq., East India House, to 
Rothes Beatrix, second daughter of the late Sir 
John Leslie, Dart., of Findrassie and Wordis. 

20. At St. George the Martyr, Quccn-squarc, 
Capt. Wm. W. Baker, Madras army, third son of 
Sir Robert Baker, of Monta^e-ploce, to Barbara, 
second daughter of J. A. Y^oung, Em., of Great 
Ormond-street, and of Hare-hatch, Berks. 

21. At Brlxton church, Capt. James Bell, of the 
2i)th regt. Madras N. I., to C'harlotte, fourth 
daughter of John Woolley, Esq., of Denmark 
Hill, Surrey. 

Latclj/. At Paris, E. H. Fficnney, Esq., of 
H. M. 62d regt., to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
Professor Lee, prebend of Bristol, vicar of Bor- 
well, and chaplain to the Earl of Munster. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 19. On board the Triumph, on his passage 
from Bombay to the Cape, Miyor John Hawkins, 
of the Bombay Engineers. 

June 16. At Beauvais, in France, Peter Coch- 
rane, Esq., late of the medical establishment, 
Bengal, and president of the medical board at that 
presidency, aged 77» 

— At Cargenhnlin, near Dumfries, Col. James 
Brodie, C. B. of the 9th regt. Madras N. 1. 

— At Esher, Mrs. Porter, mother of Sir Robert 
Ker I'orter, in her 66th year. 

20. At Auclitertool, Fifeshire, David Liddell, 
jun.. Esq., formerly of the' Mon. E. I. Comi>any*g 
service* 

.m At Liverpool, in the 79th yeaj of ^is age, 
William Roscoo, Esq., author of the ** Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini," Life of Lorenzo de 
Meilici,” &c. Ate. 

Jultf 1. At Brighton, Arthur, sixth ,8on of 
George Smith, Esq., of Upper Harley-street. 

— At Paris, Archibald, ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald, in his 63d year. 

2. At his seat, Mertou Abbey, Surrey, Rear- 
Admiral Isaac Smitli, in the 79th year of his age. 
He w.'UK one of the last surviving officers who 
accompanied Capt. (kiok in his first and second 
voyages of discovery. 

4. At his residence. Poplar, Joseph Sheffield, 
Esq., in his (Kith year, many years an eminent 
surveyor of shipping in the employ of the Hon. 
E. 1. I’ompany. 

6. At Hampton Court, in her 77th year, 
Frances Xavier Law, relict of Charles Smithu Esq. 
late Governor of Madras. 

10. Mr. John Weir, agcfl 23, late chief officer of 
the ship Caroline, from Bomlxiy, and son of Robert 
Weir, master. Royal Navy. 

10. At Geneva, Capt. Alex. Nash, uged GO, late 
in the Hon. E. 1. Company's service. 

12. At Cheltenham, General Sir Charles Green, 
Bart., in his 63d year. 

13. At Blatchington, near Seaford, James 
Walker, Esq., Rear Admiral of the Red. 

16. At High Peach, Essex, Thomas Sotheby, 
Esq., Admiral of the White, ^ed 72. 

li). At Blackhcath-hill, Mrs. Isabella Maitland, 
relict of Samuel Maitland, Esq., late Commander, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

20. At Portsmouth, Mrs. Wahab, wife of Col. 
Wahab, of the Easl-lndia service. The deceased 
landed only a few days prior from an ludJaman, 
having given birth to a female child, about a 
month smee, at sea. 

23. At her house in Piccadilly, Mfsa Du- 
merguc, only child of the late Charles Du- 
merguc. Esq. 

Datelff. At sea, on board the CMen Chutie, on 
the passage from Bombay, J. Ritcni% Esq. 

— At Halle, in Saxofly, aged 7h Le Fontaine, 
the celebrated romance writer. 



240 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. IXaoi 

7^ letters P.C, denote prtma ciMi, or mmujhcturett^ prices t A. advance {per cent.) on the sane i 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same.~~The bazar mmnd is equal to 112 th. 2 or. 2drs,, and l(N)6«i2r/r 
■naunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by So. Rupees B. mds. produce & to 0 per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct, Rupees F. mds.-^The Madras Candy is equal to SOOib. TAo Surat Candy is equal 
to 7401 lb. The Pecul is equal to 133 j lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, December 23, 1830. 


Rs.A. 1 

Anchors .Sa.R6. cwt. 15 oCdi, 

llottles 100 <) 0 — 

Coats U. md. 0 7 

Copper Shwthing, 16-40 ..F.ind. 30 0 — : 

— — ■ ' do. — — — 

— 'Hiick sheets do. .3JI 8 — 

Old do. :t7 0 — ; 

Holt do. 39 4 — ; 

Slab....... do. — 

Nails, assort do. 3^1 0 — ; 

— — Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 41 0 — - 

Russia Sa.R8. do. — 

C'opperas do. 2 0 — 

Cottons, chintz 15 A, — A 

Muslins, assort 10 U. — ; 

Twist, Mule, 20-50 ....Mor. 0 (J1 — 

WJ-120 do. 0 C — 

Cutlery P. C. — 

Class and Earthenware P. (?. . — ] 

Hardware. 1*. C. — 

Hosiery SOD. — \ 


20 

0 

11 

0 

0 

» 

3!) 

8 

oT 

It 

39 

12 

.tT 

0 

41 

4 


■. Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

! flat do. 

English, St]. do. 

;* flat do. 

: Bolt do. 

I' Sheet do. 

; — Nails cwt. 1 

— n(X)ps F.md. 

I Kentledge cwt. 

; Lead, Pig F.md. 

, Sheet ■; do. 

I Millinery 1 

Shot, p.'itent bag 

■ Spelter CLlls. F. md. 

Stationery 1 


Rs.A. 
6 H 
^ 6 H 

— 2 14 

— 2 14 

— 2J4 


i Steel, English Ct.Rs.F. md. 

: Swctlish do. 1 

Tin 1'Iates Sa.Rs. box 1 

Woullehs, Broad cloth, fine 1 

. coarse 1 

Flannel 


MADRAS, December 1, 1830. 


Its. IIS. 

Btiitles 100 16 ^ 18 IrcmHoni 

Copper, Sheathing candy 325 — 350 Nail 

t’^es do. 200 — 300 Lc.*m 1, Pig 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 Millinery 

iJottons, Chintz P. C. Shot, pat 

— — Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 A.' Spelter . . 


Glass and Eartlienwarc 20 A. — 25 A. • 


Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — - 45 

English^..... do. 24 — 26 

Flat and bolt do. 24 — 26 


Its. 

Rs. 

.candy 

28 @ 

38 

. . .do. 

;i« — 

35 

, . .do. 

31 — 

.T» 


Unsaleable. 


10 A.— 

15 A. 

.candy 

.*18 — 

32 

P.C. — 

b D. 

.candy 

(Ml — 

78 

, . .do. 

148 — 

1.50 

.-. .box 

23 — 

25 


P.(?. — 

10 D- 


P.C. — 

18 D. 


BOMBAY, January 29, 1831. 


Anchors cwt. 15 @ 18 

Bottles, pint doz. i — o 

<-OBl8 ton 27 

C!opper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . . .cwt. 6J) — 

24-32 do. 70 — 

Thick sheets do. 71 — 

8I»b do. 67 — o 

Nails do. CO — 0 

Cottons, Chintz ^ jS 

Longcloths. — oj'h 

Muslins S I 

—— Other goods — g 

— Varn, No.4n. ft U — 

Cutlery P. C. — — 

Glass luid Earthenware P, (;• ~- 

Hardware. D. — — 

Hosiery-- 1 hose only 20 A. — — 


,Iron, Sweilish, bar St. candy 

; English, do do. 

; Hoops cwt. 

; Nails do. 

Plates do. 

Roil for bolls St. candy 

' do. for nails do. 

Lead, Pig. cwt. 

' Sheet do. 

'Millinery 

Shot, patent cwt. 

..Spelter do. 

'Stationery 

Steel, .Swedish tub 

jTin Plates box 

jWoolleriK, Broad cloth, fine. 

i coarse 

I— — Flannel 


no demand 
ditto 

D. — 0 


CANTON, February 2, 1831. 


Cotttms, Chintz, Myds, piece 41 @ 6 Smalts ..pecul 

Ji>ngcIoths. 46 yjfa.. do. 5 - 54 Steel, Swedish, In kits. .cwt 

Muslfts, 34 to « yds do. 24—3 Woollens, Broad cloth • • yd. 

Cainbrics, 12 yds do. 14 — 2 Camlets pee. 


^HinuricB, CIO. jj — 2 Camlets pcc, 

Bandannoes do. 2 — 24! Do. Dutch .do. 

Pch;u 13() —60 laing Ells Dutch do. 

Iron» Bar do. 2} — 0. ||Tin pecul 

— Rod..... do. 33 _ 4 

l^nd .b .dc^ 4j — 5 


Tin pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
12@ 28 

20 — 21 
38—32 
7-71 
15 — 164 
II — 12 


1851.1 


Piice* of Europtmn Goods iu t/*e East, 
SINGAPORE, Jflnumry o, 18S1. 


S*h 


Anchors.... liecii] 

Bottles KNi 

Chopper IVails .and Sheathing pccul 

OotUMfiSfMiulamllainSf ^.5yii. by :i2in. pcs. 


’ Imit. Irish 25.'.. 

— — Loiigcloths 12 ... 

;Klto40... 

— . - — do. . .do. . . . 

— do. . .do. . . . 


. ;w do. 
5(> do. 

do. 
38-40 do. 
44 do. 
iiO do. 
65 do. 
60 do. 


I)re. Drs. j Drs. Dn. 

11 14 .Cotton Hkfs. iinit. Bait ick, dble.« .corge 6^8 

4 — ■ do. do PuHicat do. 3 6 

40 42 Twist, K; to 8(» pwul fiQ ^ 

2j — :i\ Hardware, assort overstock. 

2 s — 3 Iron, Swi*dish pecul 5^ r- 6 

none English do. 2] — — 

6 — 7 I N.iTjs do. 10 — — 

7 — « Lead, IMg do. 51 — 6 


— Prints, 7-8. single .do. 

* !)*8. ....... ^ .M .*,,•••■ .do. 

— — Cambric, 12 yds. by 40 to^ In., .do. 
Jacouct, 20 44. .46... .do. 


— !) '! Sheet do. 51 — 6 


- 31 

- 5J 
13 


lol Shot, patent bag 

U — loi Spelter pecul 5 

10 — 11 Steel, Swedish do. 11 

3 — 31 English do, — 

31 — 51 {WooUmis, Long Ells pcs. N.D. 

U — 2! CambletR do. 25 —01 

2 — 7 ||' Ladles' cloth yd. I4 — 1| 


REMARK S. 


Cainutta, Feb, 17, 1 8:11 .—There has been sonic 
<lcnnand throughout the past week for lappet, ja- 
conet, and book muslins : but the prices ofTcring 
ate so excessively low, as to )ircclude the p<js$ibi- 
lity of making sales to any extent, except at a very 
heavy loss. The sales of twist have not been so 
extensive, but peiccs are steady. — The oiicrations 
hi the metal market during the past week have 
been unusually limited. There have been no truiis- 
.'ictlons in copiicr ; holders being unwilling to sub- 
mit to the low prices olfered.— We know of <mly 
one private sale of iron. 

'Madratt, Dec. 1, 1031). — There is very little doing 
in piece-goods at present, and as almost every de- 
scription of Europe produce is in second-hands, our 
quotations are merely qoininaL The stock of 
broad-cloth is heavy. 


Bombay, Jan. 20. 10.11.— During the last week 
considerable sales of piece-goods have been effiect- 
cd, principally consisting of long-cloths, grey and 
bleached inadapnllams, chintz, 8[M>tled jamdanies, 
and lenos, at prices varying according to quality. 
W'oollens are In no demand. 

Singapore, Jan. 6, 10:11. — A hcfivy stock of iron 
in the market, and prices giving way. Paints 
iiiisale.iblc at 20 per cent, under prime cost. Earth- 
en, glass, and hardware, the m.*irket overstock- 
ed. Wine and spirits, ditto. Piece-goods and 
woollens in partial demand. Cotton twist in de- 
mand. Speller, no ilcni.'ind. 

Cahlou, Jan. 17, 1831,— The l.arge importation 
of pierc-g(HMls check an improvement in price. 
Metals and all Euro|iean products continue low. 


CttfcuUo, Feb. 17, 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As, Rs. As. rSell. 

Prem. 32 0 Remittablc 31 0 iVem. 

Prem. 1 10 Old Five per ct. Loan • • 1 2 Prviii. 

Prem. 1 12 New ditto ditto 1 4 Prem. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 5,600 to 5,800. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on priyate bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 o do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lOjd. 
—to sell Is. lOfd. per Sa. Rupee. 


Afadrus, Feb, 2:i, 1831. 
Crovermnent Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 31 Prem. 

Rate prevailing among Merchants 

He . Securities, vi r. RWj Madras Rs. per 

-lOOSa. Rs. 29 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, 360 

Madras Rs. per 3Xi Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and BrakcTsIh buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis, 106^ Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 1 Dis. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
I}t25. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, iWiJ 
Madras Ps.per 100 Sa. Rs 4 Prem. 


liombaj/, Feb. 12, IHtil. 

Exchanges. 

On Lomlon, at 6 months’ sight, Is. 8Ld. to Is. 9id 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at :») days’ sight, lOG Bom. Rs. ]>er 
ICK) Sicai Rupees. 

On Madras, at :i0 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
101) Aladras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Itemittable Loan, 140 Boni.Rs. per lOOSa.Ri. 

Old 5 per coot. --107 Rom. Rs. per KM) Sa. Hs. 
New 5 peri-eut. — 110 Bom.Rs. perlOO.Sa.Rs. 
Pre.s.5 per ccnl.— lOOi Bom.Rs. per 100Sa.Us. 


Singapore, Aov. 27, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Rills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


CanUm, Feb. 2, IfiSl. 
Exchanges, dec. 

On I.oudon, 6 mo. sight, 4s. per Sp. Dr. 

On Bengal, .30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drt. 
On Bombay, ditto ditto. 
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INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 

1831. 


AAit.Jour, Vi.fi V<)i...5. Np. ‘ZO. 





„ ; H<m0 fni€i^enee»:!:r [Auo. 

GOODS DECLARED for SALE at Uw. EAST-INDIA HOOSE. : 


For Sate 0 Auguat— Prompt A S<^ember. . 

Saltpetre. 

For Sala 5 Sopicnihtsr— Prompt 2 December. 

T«i.~Bohea, 1.. '100.0(10 lb.; Congou, Campol, Pekoe, and Souchong. r>,(X)0,G0O lb. ; twankayand 
Hyson Skin, 1,2(K),(KM) fl>. ; Hyson, .‘NNMNM) tt>.— Total, including Private-Trade, tt,(MN).(iUU lb. 

For Sfiie 13 Septemfior^ — Prompt li Devetuber. ■' 

CompaMjy'«.*~Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, July 26, 1831. 


2ii 


EAiT-lkDlA AKB CHINA rKODUCB. 

£• s. tf. 

Darllla cwt. U 5 G @ 

Cottee. Java 5J 0 0 — 3 

Cheribon 2 2 0 — 2 

—— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 1 13 0 — 2 

Dourlxm 

Mocha 3 2 0 — 

Colton, Surat • -lb « 0 3J — o 

Madras 0 d 4 — 0 

Bengal W 0 4 

Bourbon U U 7 ~ 0 

I) rues & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, kpatica cwt. 0 10 0 — IG 


Borax, llcfineil 3 10 0 

Unrelliied, or Tliical 3. O' 0 

rjAninliire * HnWk' 0 

C'ardainoms, Malabar- -lb ' -3 

Ceylon T 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 3 0 

1 Jenea • • 3 0 0 — 3 

l^astorOll lb 0 0 4 — o 

(Miina Hoot cwt. 1 10 0 

Cubclis 4 0 0 — 4 

Dragon’s Blood 20’ 0 0 

Gum Aininuiiiac, lump. . 1 10 0 — 3 

Arabic 2 3 o — 2 

^Assafa'tida o If) 0 — 3 

Benjamin, 2d Sort. . l-> 0 o — 30 

Aiiiini 3 0 0 — 14 

Chuiibogiuin 0 0 0 — 23 

— — M yrrh • • • • 4 o o — Ifi 

— - Olibamim 1 0 0 — 

Kino 11 0 0 


-lb 0 0 (J — 

0 3 0 

• •••cwt. 4 10 0 — 

1 10 0 — 

ox. 10 0 — 



l^ac I.ake^ 

Dye 

Shell ••• 

Slick •■• 

Musk, China 

Nux Vomica cwt. <* !•'» 0 — 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 0 

Cinnamon 0 12 0 — 

Cocoa-nut 1 10 0 — 

-i— — i doves th 0 (i 0 — 

Mace 0 0 2 — 

0 0 0 — 

none 

0 1 (» — - 

- cwt. none 
-.-lb 0 0 0 — 

Turmeric, Java - • - cwt. o 0 o — 

Bengai 0 0 0 — 

China 0 KJ 0 — 

Galls, ill .Sorts -i i-'i 0 — 

, Blue ■ •! !•'* 0 — 

lliiies, BviiTalo Ib 0 o 3 — 

l)x and Cow 0 0 .'C. — 

Indigo, Blue ainl Violet- •- 

I’urple ami Violet.... 

Mid. to good Violet - 

— Violet aiidCoppev ... . 

Copper ii 

Consuming sorts • • . - ^ 

— - Oude, oni. to mid. - • • - — — g 

— . Madras, line. 

1 ) 0 . mid. to good • ■ • 

Do. low to ord 

Df>. Kurpah 

I'rasti and bad ilust • — — 


». d - 1 

7 

G 

5 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

G 0 

0 

5i 

0 

5j 

0 

4J 

0 

!) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 G 

10 0 

7 

0 

1 

3 


0 

a 0 1 

17 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

G 

15 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 1 

14 

0 ! 

0 

0 • 

0 

2V 

1 


4 0 

2 

IG 


IG 


I 


0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 


0 K 1 

j.j 



Mother-o*-Pearl 


i.', a. d. 


£. it. d. 


Mankcens piece 

Ilattans IIH) 

Rice, Bengal White- • • cwt. 

Patna 

.Fava 


Sago 

Pearl 

-Saltpetre ■ 

•Silk, Bengal Skein Ib 

NovP 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal and l*rivilegc. . 

— Organzine 

•Spices, (Mnnainon 

— - — Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black Ib 0 O 

White 0 o 

Sugar. Bengal .-cwt. 1 0 

-Slam and China 0 15 

Mauritius —— 

Manilla and Java 0 14 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 

Congou 0 2 

Souchong 

Campoi 0 2 

Twankay 0 2 

Pekoe (I 3 

Iiy.son.Skin ii 2 

Hyson 0 3 

3 
3 
3 
1.5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 10 

0 


— 

0 1 

6 


0 3 

0 

0 13 

0 

— 

0 IJ 

0 

0 17 

0 

.... 

0 19 

0 

0 11 

0 

— 

0 12 

0 

4 0 

0 


a 10 

0 

0 0 

0 


1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 


1 17 

0 

1 18 

0 

— 

2 2 

0 


Young Hyson 0 

ffun})owder 0 

Tin, JLinca cwt. .'I 

Tortoiseshell Hi 0 

Vermilion lb o 

Wax cwt. 4 

UVwmI, Sanders Red - • • - ton 13 

Khony 4 

Siipan 0 



— GOO 
— 15 0 0 
0 — 5 10 U 
0 — 12 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PKODUL'E. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 .5 o — 0 7 0 

Oil. Kish tim SK) 10 ii-^— .-jiT 0 U 

W haleliiis ton 120 0 0 — — 

W ool, N. -S. W'aics, e/r. 

Best lb 0 2 0 

Inlerlor 0 12 

— V. I). Land, viz. 

)k*st 0 1 


= » 


2 U 


0 — 0 I 

Inferior 0 0 G — 0 0 


SOUTH ArUK.’AN rUOpiICK. 

Aloes cwt. 1 3 0 — 

Ostrich Keathers, und It) 2 0 0 — 7 0 0 

(iiim .Arabic cwt. o I.i 0 — 10 9 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4i — 0 0 7 

.halted O 0 4i — 0 0 5 

Oil. Palm cwt. .'Ml 0 0 

Kislu tun — 

Baisius cwt. 40 0 0 — 

W ax 0 0 — .1 5 0 

Wine, Madeira pipe i) 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Rid 14 0 0 — 20 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICKS OF SHARKS, .lulyjf;, 18;31. 


DOCKS. 


Price. 

’ Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 


.t*. 

(i2 

4 

c. 

r. 

40.1,7.50 

.f. 


London 

- ‘ 

.(Stock).... 

(K) 

71 

;i 

3 

p. cent. 

2:gt<iii(i i 
l,.W2.7.i2 
5(10,000 
200,000 
1,380.000 

i l(Hj 


Ditto Dehentn^'*** ..... 


H'U 

07 

122 

1 41 



Ditto ilitto T .... 


• 4 

p. rent. 



West-lndia 

,. (Stock).... 

i G 

p. CCIll.' 

! “ 

— 


: MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural!. 

Carnatic -Slnek, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. 


13i dis. lO.iNK) 

— 4 p. cent. 

— i 3 p.cent. — 

5 dis. ‘ ’ 10, (KM) 


I lOO 
I lUO 


Bonks Shut 
for Diviileiids. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dee. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct, 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


WoLFEy Brolliers, ifs, Alley, 




THE LONDON MARKETS, July 26, 1831 


Mi 


Thei« is nothing worthy of remark in the sugar 
or cotton markets. The demand for colfec con- 
tinues brisk. Saltpetre Is lower, llice without 
alteration. 

Tea . — Congous are in considerable demand, at 
Id. a l^d. per lb. profit on the last sale ; and all 
descriptions scarce in the market. 

Si/Ar.— Very little is doing in this art icle, and 
the prices a shade lower than the Easr-Indi.i sale. 

/ndf£ri>.->The sale which commenced on the 
12th, closed on the 22(1 July. The following are 
the results The quantity decLircd for sale was 
9»016 chests, of which 1,844 chests were Company’s; 
previous to the (m'ening and during the sale l,4Ui*2 
chests were withdrawn, leaving 7, 3S4 chests, whicli 
presented the following assortment: 2ti4 chests 
very fine shippers, l,<Rt7 fine ditto, 2,844 good 
ditto, 2,449 middling ditto, and fine consumers, 
889 ordinary and good consumers, Madras, 
total 7*364 chests. 

The sale began without spirit, at a decline of 
9d. on fine qualities, 3d. .‘a fid. on middling and 
good, and ftom par to :kl. discount on ordinary, 
on the prices of last sale. This fall was partly 
owing to the considerable quantity added to the 
sale a week before its opening, as suillcient orders 
could not be obtained from the Continent to take it 
oil', and to the want of demand for fine qualities ; 
orders for home consumption and exiHirtation 
being limited to miadliiig and ordinary oualities. 
After the two first days however, when the C’oin- 
pany*s marks, which were left without support, 
had pasted the Sale, the proprietors of the licensed 
having withdrawn about l,t)0n chests, and txmght 
In freely at full prices, the biddings became more 
aninuted, and a decided improvement gradually 
took place, which increased ns the sale proceeded, 
and in the three last days middling and ordinary 
sorts fully realized last sale’s prices, but fine re- 
mained at a discount of about 8(1. 

Although the proportion of Madras in the Sale 


was very small, the anxiety of importers to sell, 
and the very limited demand, especially for ex- 
port, caused a fall of fid. on good (lualities, and 
.’id. on middling; ordinary and low sorts fetched 
last sale’s prices. A very largo proportion of the 

{ mrch.ises is for shipping ; the home consumers 
lave bought very sparingly, and there has been 
nothing done on speciiLition. 

The quantity brught in by the propriefors is 
about l.L'Oii chests Bengal, 11 Company’s refused, 
.'in Madras, total 1,281 chests. The following arc 
the prices:— Fine blue, .'is.lld. a 8 b. 8(1.; fine pur- 
ple, .'is. 8(1. a 6s. Od.; fine red violet, 6s. 3d. a 
.'is. 8d. ; fine violet, 6s. a .'is. 2d. ; good and mid- 
dling ditto, 4s. a 6s. ; g(Kid red violet, 46. (id. a 6s.; 
middling ditto, 4s* a 4s. (kl. ; good violet and 
copper, .'Is 9d. a 4|. 3(1. ; middling and (ordinary 
ditto. .'Is. fid. a 38. 9a : low consuming ditto, 3s. a 
3s. (ki. 

3farfrn«|;—(i0od and fine, 2s. Od.aSs.; middling, 
2.S. 4(1. a 2s. 9d. ; ordinary and low, Is. IKl. a 2s. 3U. 

JAMKS I'ATRY. 

A London paper sa^u; ** In indigo, so far as 
regards its imHlviction In the Fast- Indies, the 
crops are suppos(Hl to be somewhat less than those 
of the year i)rcctding ; but the stock in hand ap- 
pears nevertheless to be gaining on the consump- 
tion. 'Phe purchases of the article in this country 
seem hktdy to fall olf, as fondgn merchants, but 
particularly the French, are resorting to the 
countries where it is produced for their supply, 
.md they of course ship it direct for their own 
ports. The Fiench have purchased in the Cal- 
cutta market this season about chests of 

indigo, part of which h.avc already arrived at 
Havre anti Hordcauz. 'Phe low price w'hich in(Ug(» 
has home for some time past will check. It is 
thought., to a certain extent, its ptoduction, an(l 
.some of the large factories in the Fast are said to 
be on the point being abandoned. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 Jam: to 2r> Julj/ 1831. 


June| 

27 

28 
29 

.W 

[July 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

25 


Bank 3Pr.Ct.3 Pr.Ct.| 
Stock. Red. Consols. 


3.iPr.Ct. 

Cor.sol8. 


• — 81^82^ - 

— 8Jj82i — 

— jSiisa* — 

200 |81}82 I — 

200 8IJ82 

200J 8l|82 
1201 2 81J82 

200 8l|82A — 

— ■8ij82 81:^8U| 
200 0§8l|8l|81 8l| 

200 ojsissijai^sif- 

— 82 «2j8128li 
200il 82:’83j82 82| 

201 83|8.8| 82^83 
2001 83j8,‘ig 82|825 

— ’8.8 831 

200 Ol8258‘482i82j 

199j 82|82f 8l|82 
199lOj82|82-J 82^ 82 
199joi 82^821 82lS2_ 
200j 82g83»;82jS2^ 
200 82|83 !82|821 

|200 1 '«3j83j'82^82| 
2D0J 83t83j82|82} 


3JPr.Ct. 

' Red. ' 


89f89l 

18918911 

89h 

89| 

89.} 

«9| 

89| 

89| 


91} 

91 

91^ 


I 90} 

! 91 

,90^905, 

HOi 


89.^89} 

89}89x 

89}89j| 


89^89} 


89^8J)j| 

89}89jj 

89}89g 

89}89}! 

89|89.> 

90 902 

90|9I 

,90^; 91 

l90j905i 

90ji9O}| 

90f90S; 

90g90j! 

90}90} 

90il91 I 

,90590} 

90590}! 

90J91 I 


N. 4 Pr.C. 
Ann. 


Lon§ 

Annuities. 


I Gig IGi 
IG’lg IC-Ji 
161;! 16| 
IGJ 


IGg IG|2 

H8J 8!)g!lG,;jI6li 
«8g 8SJ IGS IGj;, 
89 89]}ll 6l|. IGJ 

' 'iGJ 17 

17 17A 
l«4gl7 
164 ifiig 
IGlg IGJ 
1613 IBi 
leigion 

17 

•7i I 
17,417,2 
17J 17, 3| 
17i 174 


894 90^ 
904 90.’ 


90, 
90|| 
90J 
89J 90J 
90J 

90J 904 
904 90| 
904 904 

90.4 90J 

904 90j] 


India 

Stock. 


199}20| 

201 2 
200}1}| 

199}0} 


2005 


India 

Bonds. 

1 2i.| 

2p 


10 12p 
10 12 |} 
10 12i) 

flO lip 


IP 


2 3p! 

3p 

4 5p; 

4p 
4p 

3 4pi 
4p 

I 4p| 
par 
I dis 

1 dis 
par 

2 Idis' 

Ip 

2p 


Exch* 

Bills. 


10 12p 

8 Up 

5 lip 

9 lip 

12 14p 

13 15p 
1.3 1.5p 
15 16p| 
15 IGp 

14 15p| 
13 15p 

9 15p 
7 lOp 

6 iOp 

6 8p 

5 9p 
5 9p 

7 12p 
9 I2p 

U ISp 


JfOVOHTOy and GrissteD, Slock Brokers, 2, (k^ruki//. 
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PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Accounts, annual, East- India, 326'. 

Adams ( Robert), his account uf Timbuc- 
too, 174. 

At^untee, visit to, 132. 

Africa, travels in, 169, 1K6. 

Agency for passages to India, 1 28. 
Amulets, use of, 148. 

Animal Magnetism, 321. 

Antiquity, coincidences observable among 
tile nations of, 1 8. 

Apiical from Jiomhay, 138, 139. 

Asia Minor, literary history of, 287. 
Asiatic Society, transactions of, 253. 
Assyria, ancient, 23. 

Aslromimy, Chaldean, 72. 

Haber (Mr. T. H.], 49, 137, 20/, 281. 
Bdli, royal family of, 233. 

JBavians Kloof, village of, 189. 

Jiennet (Mx, G.), journal of. 199. 

JBheels in Candeish, 213, 214. 
JBhinderwars o( Goandwana, 161. 
Bombay, journey from Mundlaisir to, 
132— journey to Mundlaisir from, 210. 
Bones, fossil, in New Holland, 26. 
Borina for water in India, 244. 

Brahmins, Culina, marriages of, 110— • 
dialogue between a, and an European, 
282. 

Buddha, the Siamese, 259. 

Buddha priest, travels of, 159. 

Buddhism, introduction of, into China, 71 
—first establishment of, 159. 

Cailli^ (M.), his account of Timbuctoo, 
169, 177. 

Campedy, village of, 136, 

Canals, irrigation by, 246. 

Cajic of Good Hope, visit to, 1 86. 

Cajfe Town, description of, 186. 

Carmichael {Ca\yt. D.), journal of, 186. 
Caste, disputation respecting, 263. 

Cave, remarkable, in New Holland, 26. 
Chaldean customs, 22— astronomy, 72. 
Chandore, visit to the town of, 210. 
Chiarim (Professor) on Chaldean astrono- 
my, 72. 

Chimor^cl, lake of, 91. 

China, remarks on the trade to, 1, 216 — 
intrdllu ciion of Buddhism into, 71— 


remarks on the penal code of, 80, 123, 
277 — the Taou sect of, 97 — 6rst settle- 
ment of the Portuguese In, J 43 — tra- 
vels of a lluddlia priest belonging to, 
159 — local occurrences in, 1 81— con- 
quest of, by t lie Manehoos, 182— de- 
pendencies of the empire, 26. — clergy 
in, 184— our relations with, 216— peti- 
tion from the British residents in, 16.— 
Ode, by the present Emperor of, 303-- 
biograjihical sketcLof tlie late Emperor 
of, 262. 

Chinese criminal laws, 80, 123, 277 

poetry, 122, 303— traveller, 159— lite- 
rature, 22t), 266 — charms, 313. 

Cholera morbus, ])rogress of the, 157 — 
discussions upon, 234. 

Christians, native, in India, 49, 104, 137, 
207, 2''1 — at the Cape of Good Hope, 
189 — in the South Sea Islands, 200. 

Code, penal, of China, 80, 123, 277. 

Coco-nuis and Cocoa-nuts, 215, 

Coincidences ohservabie among the nations 
of antiquity, 18, 55. ^ * 

Coins founj near Ellora, 88. 

Collector, the, 169. • 

College at Haileybury, 248, 

Conjectures, philological, 152. 

Converts, Hindu, 49, 104, 137, 207, 281 
— Hottentot, 189 — in the Stiulli Sea 
Islands, 200. 

Cootoo, journey through, 89. 

CossyiJis, account of the, 318. 

C(m, wild, of Tenasseiiin, 314, 

Criminal laws oi China, 80, 123, 277. 

CiiiTicAi. Notices, 95, 163, 246, 324. 

Customs, oriental, 18, 60, 148. 

Culina Brahmins, marriages of, 110. 

JDela/nain (Lieut. Col.), 132, 210. 

Diamonds, large, 164. 

Doulutabad, account of, 133. 


Easl-lndia Compatiy, commercial proofs 
of, 167, 250 — tea duties collected by, 
167 — finances of, 168 — annual accouhts 
of, 326. 


JEast-India Question, 1, 216, 268. 
Edinburgh Review, misstatements in, 1. 
Education in India, 131— of ^lottentots, 

^ Egypt, ancient trade of, 120. 



246 

lights coincidence of the numher, 55. 
White,' 265. 

JSilforaj^Bhcieht city near, 88. 

£uroj}ean, dialogue between a Brahmin 
and, 282^ 

Ezekiel, Chaldean astronomy discovered 
in, 72. 

Fetidal At/slcm in Uajast’lian, 40— in Oris, 
sa, 45— in CandcMsh, ib. 

Fightings Chinese luw respecting, 123. 

Fitumets of the Mauritius, 32 — of the 
JSasU India Company, 1()7, 250, 326. 

Foo^sang, an inquiry into the country of, 

2U8. 

remains in New Holland, 26 — shells 
in the Himalaya, 87,' 244. 

FHh-hvMe, memoir on the, 158. # 

Geological Survey of Southern India, 94. 

Georgian literature. 2tl. 

Gerard ( Dr.), journey of, ilirough Coo- 
loo, 89. 

(7/«g(Mr.), his history of India, 40. 

Globe, mean temperature of, 92. 

Gounds, remarkable tribe of, Kil. 

Goulee Unjali, forts built by, 213. 

Greek writers, orientalisms of, 56. 

GulliH, ease of a bone sticking in the, .315. 

Gundavie, sugar works in, .317. 

ffailei/buiy Colhee, examination at, 248. 

Hegira, tlie Word, 151. 

JIcUs of the Siamese, 260. • 

Hcrcnlcft, Hindu and Theban, compari- 
son of, .304. 

Jlinialaya, fossil shells in, 87, 244 — ^jour- 
ney across, 89. 

Hindu early histocy, 38 — feudal system, 
40 — law of primogciiitureship, 46, 138 
—converts to Cbrislianity, 49, 104, 137, 
207, 281 — Knglish poetry by a Hindu, 
10.5 — brahmins, 1 1 0 — practice of causing 
abortion among females, 111 — temple 
in New South Wales, 162 — pagoda of 
'rripetty, 193— Hercules, 304. 

Hamer, orientalisms of, 56. 

Homieide, Chinese law relating to, 80. 

Hot springs on the Arracan coast, 88. 

Hottentots, education of, 189. 

Jbn Batuta, his account of Timbuctoo, 
169. 

India, slavery in, 25 — M. de Maries* 
history of, 35, 116 — Mr. Mill’s his. 
tory of, 37 — ^^Mr. Gleig*s history of, 
40— feudal system in, ib. — primogeni- 
turesbip in, 46, 138 — missions in, 49, 
104, 137, 207, 281— geological survey 
of the southern portion of, 94— ancient 
trade of, d 1 7 — passi|gei4igency for, 1 28 
— educatiefti in, 13)Maw,pf« succession 


-Part I. 

in, 138 — ^revenues and charg^. of, 166 
— boring for water in, 244— l^banse- 
gars, or strangler-tribe in, 245 — jug- 
glers in, ib. — canal irrigation in, *246 — 
European trade with, 251— trade be- 
tween, and China, 252. — Col. Lamb- 
ton’s survey of, 312. 

Indian History, 35, 1 1 6. 

Inheritance, Hindu law respecting, 46, 
.53, 104, 138. 

Jackson (Mr.), his account of Timbuctoo, 
172. 

Jacquemout (M.), researches of, 86. 

JahinichcH (Dr.) on cholera, 157. 

Jews, customs of the, 18, 60, 148. 

Jhorega, curious temple at, 211. 

Jones (Sir Wm.), letters written by, 253. 

Jonnes (M. Moreau de) on cholera, 157. 

Jugglers in India, 245. 

Kamly, constitution of, 154. 

Kasiprasad Ghosh, poetry hy, 105. 

KhaUtns, administration of, 183. 

Kitt^King, biographical sketch of, 262. 

Klaproth ( M. ) on the dc[)eiidencics of the 
Chinese empire, 182 — Professor Neu- 
mann in reply to, 229 his inquiry into 
the cotintry of Foo-sang, 298 - his reply 
to Professor Neumann, 266. 

Kaolin Brahmins, 110. 

A'i/ros (M. de), researches of, 86. 

Kurz reply of Professor Neumann 

to, 229. — defence of, 266. 

ladak, tour along the frontier of, 88. 

J.nmg (Maj.), his account of Timbuctoo, 
176. 

Lake Chimorcrel, visit to, 91. 

Laos, natives of, 162. 

iMuias in China, 184. 

Lamhlon (Col.), anecdote of, 312. 

Language, Taliitian, 203. 

Laivs of inheritance in India, 46, .53, 104, 
138 — criminal, of China, 80, 123, 277 — ■ 
in the South Sea Islands, 201. 

Leo /tfneanus, ids account of Timbuctoo^ 
171. 

J.ilerary Intelligence, 165, 247, 325. 

JApootsov (M.), 18.3. 

Literature, Grecian, 56— Polynesian, 20.3 
— Georgian, 221— Chinese, 229, 266. 

Low (Capt. Jas.), 25.9, 265. 

Lucknow, description of, 322. 

Madagascar, missionar}’ visit to, 206. 

Magnetism, animal, 321. 

Mali, manners of the peOple of, 170. 

Manchous, conquest of China by, 182. 

(M. de), bis history of India, 35^ 

116. r 

jl/rirrir/^'C6' of Culina bralimiiis, 110. 
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doctrine of, 262, 

MitiirilitM, fftiances of, ii2. 

Medical jiractitioners in China, 83. 

IJSU (MrOf his history of India, 37. 

Ministry, Chinese, instructions for, 183. 

Missionary Journal, 199, 

AIissio7is in India, 49, 104, i:i7, 207, 281 
—at the Cape of Good Hope, 189 — 
in the South Sea Islands, 200. 

Mongols, administration of, 183. 

Moravian missionaries, 189. 

MualyM-uDArd-Shekohi, extracts from, 

255. 

Mutligaum, fort of, 211. 

Afnndliusir, journey from, to Bombay, 1.32 
—return to, from Bombay, 210. 

Murder, Chinese law respecting, 80, 125« 

Afvsulman seals, 144. 

Afythology, Creek, 57. 

Ndtiom of Antiquity, coiiici<lences observ- 
able among, 1 8. 

Neumann ^Pnifessor), bis reply to IVIM. 
Kura and Klaproth, 229 — M. Klaproth 
in reply to, 2H(i. 

New Gidnea, cannibalism in, 2d2. 

New South Wales, fossil remains in, 2G— 
Hindu temple in, 162. 

Niger, 170. 

Numbers, coincidence of, 55. 

Ode by the Emperor of China, 303. 

Oomrana, town of, 211. 

Oriental, customs, 18, 60, 148. 

Orientalisms of the Greek writers, 56, 

Orissa, feudal system in, 45. 

Pagoda of Tri petty, 193. 

Park (Mungo), his account of Tiiubiicloo, 
173. 

pARTJAMENTAav Pai'kiis : — Company’s 
commercial profits, 167, 250 — tea du- 
ties, 167— -revenues and charges of In- 
dia, 168 — trade of the Company, 251 — 
East-India Annual Accounts, 326. 

Passage- agency, Indian, 128. 

Pened Code of China, 80, 123, 277- 


Priest Buddha, travels of, 159. 
Primogenitureship in India, 46, 136. 

Publications, new, 96, 166, 336. 

Pulasndr, unheal tin ness of, 213. 

Punchayets, 141. 

Quarrelling, Chinese law respecting, « 123. 

Rajast'han, feudal system in, 40. 

lleligious Sects in China, 97. 

liemusat (M. Abel), memoir by, on the 
PTili-kwd-ke, 158. 

Reviicw of Books ; — Maries* Histoire 
General de Tlnde, 35, 1 16 — Palgrave’s 
History of England, 95 — Coiider’s 
Italy, ib. — Russell’s View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt, ib. — Lardner’a 
Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneuina. 
tics, 96— Kershaw’s Views in the Bur- 
man Empire, t5.— The Shair, and other 
Poems, by Kasiplasad Ghosh, 105— 
Johnson's edition of Richardson’s 
Dictionary, 129 — The Works of 
Lord Byron, 163 — Dihdin’s Sunday 
Library, 163, .324 — Mackintosh's His- 
tory of England, 163 — Annual Retro- 
spect of Public Affairs for 1831, 
164 — Ty tier’s Lives of Scottisii Wor- 
thies, ib. — Murray’s Memoir of the 
Diamond, ib. — Dcakin’s Delive- 
rance of Switzerland, 165— Deakin’s 
Portraits of the Dead, ib. — Hinton’s 
History and Toi)ography of the United 
States, ib. — Caillie’s Travid*i to •Tim- 
huctoo and other parts of (’entral Africa, 
169, 177 — 3\ennan and Beimel's Mis. 
sionary Journal, 199— The Gardifiisund 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society 
delinctited, 24 (i — Brewster’s Treatise 
on Optics, 247 — Atherton; a Tale of 
the Last Century, ib.' — Hooker’s Bo- 
tanical Miscelleuy. ib. — The Christian’s 
Magazine, ib. — Transaclunis tif the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii, part ], 
25.3 — Memoir of* Sebastian Cabot, 
324 — History of the Life and Resign of 
George the Fcnirtli, ib. — Historical IVIe- 
inoirs of the House of Bourbon, tVi.— 
History of Poland, .325 — M’Culluch’s 
Series of I.essons in Prose and Verse, ib. 

liichardsou'.s Dictionary, Johnson’s edi- 
tion of, 129. 


Phanstegars, or stranglers, 245. ^ 

Phtabal, or divine footmark, 259. 
Philological Conjectures, 152. 

Pilgrim, Chinese, 159. 

Platina, ore of, in Ava, 244. 

Poetry:— -On an Absent Friend, 122— 
Our Loveliest, 185 — Imperial Ode, by 
the present Einperior of China, 303, 
Pielry, Snglisli, by a Hindu, 105— Chi- 
nese, 122, 259. 

Poonah, account of, 135. 

Portuguese in China, 143. 

Price, (Major D.}, 255. 


Ilileq (.lolin), his account of Tiinhuctoo, 
1/9. 

Ilomance, Georgian, 221. 

Ro^t, tombs at, 1.34. 

Russia, cholera morbus in, 157. 

Sandwich Islands, mission in, 201. 
Scorbutus, remarks on, 314. 

Seals, Musulman, 144. 

Scevasamoodrum, island of, 315» 

Senses, external and internal, 256^ 

Shair, poem of the, 105. 

Shells, fossil, in (he Himalayn, 67, 244. 
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Siamese BudJha^ 259^tiifcrhal regibfis of 
the, 260. 

Sindwa, yi«sit to, 213. 

Slnvery in India, 25— the Cape of Good 
Hope, IBS. 

Societies, proceedings of : — Uoyal Asiatic 
Society, B5, 154, 313— it» yearly report, 
235— Asiatic Society of Calcutta, B7, 
243, 314 — Agricultural aiidHorticultu- 
ral Society of Calcutta, 112— Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
154, 245 — Academy of Sciences of 
France, 157 — Academy of Belles- 
Lettres of France, I5B — Van Diemen’s 
I>and Society, 160 — the Institute of 
France, 246 — Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, 314 — Madias Lite- 
rary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 315 — Agricultural and 
Horticultural l^cicty of Western India, 
316. 

Sociclt/ Islands, mission in, 200. 

Somnalh, temple of, 246. 

Soodgha Sulks, or jugglers, 246. 

South Sea Islands, missionary visit to, 199. 

Speech, a Persian’s discourse upon, 255. 

Sphinxes, or sphinges, avenue of, 86. 

Sjirings, hot, on the Arracan const, 88. 

Succession, law of, in India, 46, 138. 

Sugar works in Gundavie, 317. 

Sunet/, geological, of India, 91 — Col. 

Lambton’s, 312. 

• 

TahilUins, account of, 203. 

H'nlmlr, visit to the fort of, 212. 

Taou Sect ill China, 97. 

Tariel, a Georgian romance, 221. 

Tartar, travels of a, 179. 


PART IL— ASIATIC AND 

Aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, 82, 

140. 

Abpssinians at Lucknow, 63. 

Africa, traveller in, 31— natives of, at 
Bombay, 168. 

AllaJiabad, lires at, 205. 

America, duties on teas in, 40 — trade of, 
with China, 101, 157. 

Anglo- Chinese College, 134. 

Anglo 'ImlUin College, 9, 201, 203. 

Api}eal from Luximon Row Sa- 

dasew, v. Mullar Row Bajec, 107. 

Arcot, depot at, 92. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — dress of, 
33 — prize-money due to,' 33, 40, 109 
—term of service of general officers on 
tbesUKf of, 33^^92* i9--^allowances to 
officers of, 38, 98, 146, 160, 215>— baita 


Ten, Company's trade in, 1, 2&2— ^U^es 
paid to the Crown, 167, 

Temperature of the globe, 92. 

Temple, Hindu, in New South Wales, 
162 — celebrated, of Tripetty,' 1 93 — 
curious, at Jliorega, 211— of i^mnatli, 
246. 

Theban Hercules, 304. 

Tenasscrim, wild cow of, 314. 

Thibet, language of, 86 — tour along tlie 
borders of, 88. 

Timbucloo, various accounts of, 169. 

Tofl ((’ol. Jas.), on Rajasthan, 40, 1,38— 
on the Hindu and Theban Hercules, 
.304. 

Toha, account of, 134. 

Trade, China, remarks on, 1, 216— an- 
cient, of India, 117 — ancient, of 
Egypt, 120 — parliainentiiry papers re- 
specting the Company’s, 167, 2.50. 

Travellers, Chinese, 159— in Africa, 169 
—missionary, 199. 

Tripetiy, pogoda of, 193. 

Turquois, analysis of the, 87, 245. 

(Capt.), researches of, 88, 246. 

TyernwH {Rey, I).), journal of, 199. 

Ur of the Chaldees, 23. 

iTnit (l>r.) on the coincidences observable 
among the nations of anti<|uiry, 18— 
philological conjectures by, 152«- 

Wargee, a Tartar, travels of, 179. 

Water, boring for, in India, 244. 

Ward (Mr.), liis account of the Culinas, 

no. 

Wives, monopoly of, 110. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

to, 59, 175 — reductions in, 84, 90, 91, 
98, 141, 145 — command allowances 
in, 90, 93 — native veteran battalions of, 
90, 147, 218 — Madras rifle companies, 
91 — allowances of soldiers of, under 
arrest, 92 — riding-school for young 
officers of, t6.— relief of regiments of, 
93, 146— regulation for vacating stafi* 
appointments in, 98— forcible requisi- 
tion of supplies for regiments of, on 
the march, 126 — horse artillery in, 218 
— ordnance store department, 220— 
courts-martiel in, 34, 85, 141, 2.l5-*-also 
General Orders issued to : see CatcuUa, 
Madras, &c. 

( King’s, serving in India)— en - 
couragement to officers of, studying the 
native languages, 91 — relief of regi- 
ments of^ 141— services of the 89tli 
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Regiment, 14(j— courts-martial in, 35, 
39, 215— promotions ami changes in, 
115, 175, 237. 

Armcauf complaints against a British 
functionary in, 167. 

Arrest, soldiers under, 92. 

Artillery, practice of, in India, 33 — re- 
ductions in, 145 — horse brigade of, at 
Madras, 218. 

Assemblies, Calcutta, 12. 

Australasia — emigration to, 23 7— see also 
New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, 
&c. 

Ava, British relations with, 17, 65, 129, 
167, 202. 

Bagdad, murder of Rnglishmcn near, 32, 
46, 1 3^1— political affairs at, 81. 

Bailey (Rev. Bcnj.), 111. 

JJaU, fancy, at Calcutta, 61, 167 — at 
Poonah, 73. 

liambec Shoal, 202. 

liangcdore, riding-school at, 92. 

Bank of Bengal, 163, 185. 

Bams (Maj. Gen.), 150. 

Baroda, military reductions at, 36, 98. 

Batta Question, 59, 175 — field batta, 146. 

Battalions, provincial, 84, 141— veteran, 
90, 147, 218 — golundauze, 98. 

Baynes ( Mr.), address to, 26 —order of 
the Canton government respecting, 134. 

BeckwUh (Sir T. S.), 149, 209. 

Belgaum, station of, 37, 150. 

Bengal Hurkaru, Dr. Bryce and, 5.3. 

Bcntinck (Lord Wra.), tour of, 45, 58, 
126,210. 

Bheels, rising of the, 133. 

Bhurtpore, standards taken at, 174. 

IHckanccr, rajah of, 13, 46, 60. 

Biogrnjihiccd notices — Sir Gabriel Martiii- 
dcll, 206 — Capl. J. J. Hamilton, 207— 
Sir Sidney Beckwith, 209. 

Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Turner), tour of, 
21, 67, 131, 209. 

Bombay Intelligence: — The late go- 
vernor, Sir John Malcolm, 2.3, 37, 69— 
Maj- Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 23, 37, 
72 — Indo-Britons’ establishment at 
Phoolshair, 24— Moola Feeraz, 24 — 
Lieut. Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith, 37, 
149, 209 — Bombay general lil>rary, 70 
—the late Sir James Dewar, 71— want 
of a judicial authority, 72 — Sir .lohii 
Awdry, 72, 131— consecration of a fire- 
temple, 72— the Lord Bisliop, 132, 209 
—investiture of the Modec of Surat 
with a khilat, i6.— murder of Mr. Tay- 
lor and his party, 32, 46, 133— rising 
of theTBhcels and Ramoosra, 133 — the 
acting governor, 149— acting comman- 
der-in-ehief, 150 — new Parsee liigh 
priest, 20!>— iprices of European goods, 
48, 120, 179, 240— government secu- 
Asiat.Jonr. N. S. VoL. .'I. No, 20. 
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rities and exchanges, 49, 121, 184, 2 ll 
—shipping, .39, 151 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 39, 100, 151, 222. 

• Government Orders: — Post-office 
at Baroda, 36— treasure chest at Deesn, 
37 — services of Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel 
Smith, 26.— military station of Shola- 
poor, 2*5.— comamnd of the troops in the 
Concan, ib. — resignation of the Gover- 
nor, 37— provisional governor of Bom- 
bay, .37, 149 — Guicowar subsidiary 
force, 37— station of Belgaum, ib. — 
officers’ allowances, 38 — services of 
Col. R, II. Hough, ib, — barrack ami 
public quarters in the garrison of Bom- 
i>ay, 97 • — Golundauzc battalion, 98 — 
advances to His Majesty’s regiments, U>, 
— allowances to medical officers, ih. — 
pny of the pioneers, 2*5.— staff’ officers 
to vacate their appointments, ih . — 
Northern Division of the Army, ih. — 
engineer corps, 99— term of service of 
gencnil officers on the staff, ih. — com- 
mand of Tannali, ib. — death of Sir 'f. 
S. Beckwith, 149 — acting governor, 
25....actiog commander-in-chief, ih. — 
moonshee allowance, ih, — luck hospital 
at Belgaum, ih. — re-organization of th(> 
Ordnance Store Department, 220 — 
corps of store and tent lascnrs. 221 — 
service* of Capt. J. A. Wilson, 222— 
conduct of Cnpt. Rankin, ib, — civil, 
ecclesiastical, unci military appointments, 
,38, 99, 1.50. 

Supreme Court: — wa^L of^i ju- 
dicial authority, 72 — arrival of Sir John 
Awdry, 72, 131 — re-opening of the 
court, 131 — the King, v, Hawkins, 
168. 

Auxiliary Bible Society, 23. 

General Library, 70. 

Panorama of, 174. 

Boongarie, death of, 153. 

Booriats, a tribe in China, 79. 

Bourkc (Maj. Gen. Richard), 111. 

Boy, Mahoinmedan, intelligence <»r :i 1/ 
—Africans, at Bombay, 168. 

Brahmin, musical, 68. 

Breton (bilr,), death of, 11, 

Bridge, new, at Dacca, 198. 

Bryce {T)r,), late libel on, 53. 

Buddinatk Roy (Raja), 65. 

Bugis, trade with the, 211. 

Bullocks, draught, 33 . 

Bundlecwnd provincial battalion, 111. 

Burmese, British relations with the, 17, 
65, 129, 167, 202 — envoy at Calcutta, 
65, 167— medal, 128, 146. 

Calcutta Intelligence The Hindu 
College, 9, 201, 203— Mr. Breton, 11 
—the indigo distri^, 11, 60 •-cholera 
morbilSj II9 46, 60— Hindu* Debating 
Club, 12 — Calcutta assemblies, ih — 
(2 K) 
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Ram Mohiin Roy, i6.— ‘disturbances in 
the Reckina country, 13, 32, 46— 
RunjecC Singb, 13, 63— the East-In- 
dians, 14— abolition of suttees, 16,20, 

64— omnibuses, 1 6— diplomatic inter- 
course with Ava, 17, 65, 12‘.), 167,202 — 
intelligence of a Mahommedan boy, 17 
— sanatorium atChurjpaPoongee,17, 203 
—singular suicide, 18— Thugs, tVi.-Ja- 
doo Walahs, or sorcerers, 20—Singa- 
gapore tin, 20 — anti-suttee petition, ib, 
pilotage and mooring fees, 21— disturb- 
ances at Rajpootana, 13, 32, 46, 60, 

1 ()6 lour of the Governor General, 45, 

58,1 26,2 1 0— tour of theCommandcr-i n- 
chief, 46, 168— mortality amongst the 
the native popuhition, 46, 60 — Hin- 
du law of inlicritance, 58 — the press, 
59, 63— the half-batta question, 59 — 
the French revolution, 61, 128, 167 — 
fancy ball, 61. 167— affairs of Oiide, 61, 
63, 205 — Egyptian cotton yarn, 62— the 
native hospitai, ib, — M. de Koros, 63 — 
M. jacquemont, ift.— new native paper, 
(i3, 200 — the Nawab Nazim, 63 — 
slave-trade, native education, 64 — 
earthquakes, 64, 198 — Rajah Bud- 
dinath Roy, 65 — Burmese envoy, 
65, 167 — College of Fort William, 

65 — state of Orissa, 66 — Palmer and 
Co.*s estate, 66, 196 — Hindu marriage, 
67 — forcible requision of supplies and 
means of carriage to troops, wliilc on 
the march, 126 — Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
127 — Chandernagore, 128 — the Bur- 
niftn ift^'dal, ib. — revenue regulations, 
ib. — symptoms of a schism amongst the 
ll|ndiis, 130— offices in the Supreme 
Court, z5.— complaints against a Bri- 
tish functionary in Arracan, 167 — ma- 
nufacture of siigtir, ^.—English gen- 
tlemen attacked by natives, 172, 200 — 
new bridge at IJacca, 198 — Signor 
Masoni, a violinist, lA.— native quacks, 
ih. — earthquake at Delhi, 199— Cal- 
cutta house-tax, ib. — English law and 
supreme courts, 200 — the Reformer 
newspaper, ib. — slavery in Calcutta, 
201 — natives of the Upper Provinces, 
ib. — Anglo-Indian College, ib. — the 
Bambec shoal, 202 — the five per cent, 
loan of 1 830, ib. — native coal, ib. — the 
Garrows and Cossyahs, 203 — bathing 
in the Ganges, ib. — Civil Annuity 
Fund, 204 — lircs at Allahabad, 205— 
improvements in llooghly, ib. — the 
Calcutta police, the late Sir Gabriel 
Martindcll, 206— Capt. J. J. Hamilton, 
207— prices of European goods, 48, 
120, 179 — exchanges, 49, 121, 180 — 
shipping, 35, 88, 144, 217— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 55, 88, 144,217. 

■ Government Orders : —Dress of 
tbe army, 33— Dec^ booty, i6.— ar- 
tillery practice, ib, — public 'works, t6. 
draught bullocks, for the artillery, ib. 
— teriA of sctrvifo.of geperal officers on 
the staff, ib, — Dacca provincial batta- 


lion, 84— re- organization of the Mili- 
tary Board, ib. — ^^Mundlai^fir local bat- 
talion, ib, — committee of survey on 
military stores, ib. — relief of H.M. 
troops, 141 — Bundlccund provincial 
battalion, t5.— Major Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, 75.— hand bliistees, 21.5— offi- 
cers* allowances„77>.— courts-martial, 34, 
85, 141, 215— civil andmilitary appoint- 
ments, 35, 85, 142, 216 — furloughs, 
35, 88, 143, 217. 

— Supreme Court :—thcSwdrn Clerk 

of, 1, 196 — the Mullick property,!, 8— 
Martin u. Palmer and others, 1, 193 — 
jurisdiction of the court, 7,200 — the 
Rev. Dr. Bryce v. S. Smith, 53— trial of 
Mungul, a native, 56 — of Louis Go- 
mes, ib. — Woodupnarian Biiooyeali i>. 
John Inglis Harvey, 125 — lucrative 
offices in, 130 — Bank of Bengal v. the 
East- India Company, 163, 185 — 

Moises 7;. Patrie, 195 — Paulchoiidry v, 
FI. Marjoribanks, ib. — alteration of 
officers* fees in, 195. 

. — Insolvent Debtors* Court, 66, 195. 

— Native Hospital, 62. 

Camdopardy the Calcutta, 174. 

Canlmi — sec China. 

Cave of Good Hope Intkixigknce 
State of the colony, 83 — ordinances by 
the governor, 153 — appointments, 154 
— births, marriages, and deaths, 154, 
222 — public meeting respecting the 

, trade with India and China, 170 — South 
African college, 172. 

Cargoe.'i ot' India ships, 47, 119, 181. 

Cai'natic Stocky redemption of, 237- 

Cash^avy fresh disturbances near, 28, 100, 
137, 168. 

Cevi.ok Inteli.icen^ce Courts-martial 
on Captains Grant and Sadlier, 39— 
senior colonial cliaplain, 111— new go- 
vernor, 1 74 — shipping, 152 — births, 
marriage, and deaths, 100, 152. 

Chandernagore f tri-color flag at, 128, 

Chanticleery scientific voyage of the, 1 13. 

Chelsea Fensioners, emigration of, 1 14, 

China Intelligence Changes in the 
Company’s factory at Canton, 25— the 
late negociations, 27, 77, 100, 135, 
168 — native opium, 28— fresh disturb- 
ences in Elc, 28, 100, 137, 168— pes- 
tilence, 28 — insulting proclamation by 
the government, 75— native boats taking 
foreigners almut the river, 76 — native 
intercourse with foreigners, ib. — order 
requiring all foreign ships to take export 
cargo, 77 — stoppage of trade, i5.— the 
late affray at the Dutch hong, 78— 
earthquake at Canton, z5.— effects of a 
press, ib. — the Bhooriat triStes, 79— 
entertainment at the British factory, 100 
— government order respecting Mr. 
Baynes, 134 — petition of tlie British 
merchants to Parliament, 138, S30 — 
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LUmt. Holman, 140 — cdicis^Ycspcctin;^ 
foreign lailies, 135, KiH— dis-ratiiig of 
hong-tnervlianU, l(i9 — imperial edict 
conrerning the revenue, ^14 — Temple 
of Fame, prices of European goods 

at Canton, 4H, 120, 179, 240 229— 

exchanges, 49, 121, 160, 241— birth 
and deaths, 100, 152. 

minutes of evidence on the Com- 
pany's trade to, 101, 157, a23. 

Chinese^ fatal operation on a, 42. 

Cholera viorbus at Calcutta, 11, 46 — in 
Persia, 80— cure for, 114 — in Europe, 
173 — Dr Walker’s report on, 232. 
Church ill the Ncelghcrrics, 67— Syrian, 
in India, 133, 

Churra Punujeef sanatarium at, 17, 203. 
Civil Annuitt/ Fund f Bengal, 204. 

Coal in Upper India, 202. 

C/are(Earl of}, 172. 

College^ Hindu, at Calcutta, 9, 201, 203— 
proposed, at Lucknoiv, 62 — of Fort 
William, 65— Anglo- Chinese, at Ma- 
lacca, 134— South African, 172. 
Command allowance^ regimental, 90, 92. 
Commui$io7iers of Inquiry, 174. 

Comjiton (Sir Herbert), 43. 

Cancan, military command of, 37. 

Cossyah Hills, sanatarium in, 17, 203. 
Cotton ma^iufactares, Egyptian, 62. . 
Court of Chanccri/ : — Alexander v. the 
Duke of Wellington, 109. 
Courts^7nartial on Lieut. Wilkinson, 34, 
216 — various privates, .34,215 — Lieut. 
Keily, 3.5— Captains Grant and Sadleir, 
39— Serj. Major Duttey, 85 — Assist. 
Surg. Willan, 141 — Ens, Mearcs, 142. 
Cruwfurd (Mr. John), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 223. 

Cuddalorc, storm at, 68. 

Dacca, provincial battalion at, 84 — new 
bridge at, 198. 

DaUtousie tour of, 46, 168. 

Dalton (Mr. John), death of, 25. 
Damascus, present state of, ,32. 

Deans, (Mr.), evidence of, on the China 
trade, 101. 

Debates at the East-Inuia House— 
(June 22) —superannuations, 155 — 
half-year’s dividend, i6. — by-laws, ib , — 
committee of by-laws, ib. — East- India 
Company’s charter, 156 — the distressed 
Irish, ib. — East-India Docks, ib. 

■ in Parliament on Eiist- India af. 
fairs — sec Parliament. 

Debating Club, Hindu, 12. 

Deccan booty, 33, 40, 109. 

Delhi, eftthquake at, 199 
DejiCt at Arcot, 92. 

Deiear ( Sir James), 7 1 . 

Dkurma Subka at Calcutta, 130. 


Die.po NegorOf escape of, 2.5. 

Directors, E:ist- India, for 1831, 43, 47 
—in Parliuincnt, 174. 

Dooab, military reductions in, 91. . 

Doran (Rev. J. W.), journal of, 130. 

Dress of tlic Bengal army, 33. 

(Serj. Maj.), court-martial on, 85, 

Dutch, trade of, with China and Japan, 
102 — Trading Company, 161. 

Duties, American, on teas, 40. 

Earifi(/mkcs in India, 61, 199 — in China, 
78. 

Fast^IndUi Company, evidence on the af- 
fairs of, 101, 157, 223 — case of fho 
Bank of Bengal and, 163, 185 — siaiid- 
ing counsel to, 174. 

East-- India Directors for 1S31, 47 — in 
Parliament, 174. 

EasUindia House, goods declared for sale 
at, 47, 118, 181, 242 — election of di- 
rectors at, 43, 47 — sales at, .52, 184, 442 
—see also Defmles. 

East-Indinns, failure of Mr. Ricketts’ evi- 
dence respecting, 14 — the diiferent 
classes of, 15 — establishment of, ut 
l^ioolshair, 27. 

Education, native, in India, 9, 64. 

Egypt, Houses of Assembly in, 31— na- 
val and military arrangements in, i7>.— 
expedition of Mr. Wolford, 31— cotton 
manufactures of, 62. 

disturbances in, 28, 10(^137^168. 

Emigration of Chelsea pensioners, 114 — 
to the Australian Colinies, 237. 

Engineers corjys at Bombay, 99. 

Europeans, murder of, 32, 46, 133 — mal- 
treatment of 172, 200. 

Eurojtean goods, prices of, in the East, 
48, 120, 179, 240. 

Examination of officers, 9 1 . 

Exchanges, Indian, 49, 121, 180, 241. 

Fees in the Calcutta Supreme Court, 1, 
130, 195— pilotage, at Calcutta, 21. 

Females, foreign, in China, 135, 168. 

Fire at Moulmein, 131 — at Allaliabad, 
203. 

Fire-temple, consecration of a, 72. 

Forgeries at Calcutta, 65 . 

Foster (Capt.), scientific voyage of, 113. 

Freeman ( Rev. Mr.), journal of, 28. 

French in Madagascar, 28 — rejoicings in 
India, 61, 128. 

Friendly Islands, death of Capt. Powell 
79. 

Funds, Service, in India, 69 ■ — Civil An- 
nuity, of Bengal, 204. 

Gahges, bathing in, igOS. 

CarrowM UTkd Cossyahs, 203. 
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Geskrax* Ohwrs issued.. Ut Uie Indian 
^ army— sec Calf^tfh Madras^ &c. ^ 
^mes (Louis), trial pf, . 5.6* 

European, prices of, in the East, 
48, 120, ]79» 240 — declared for sale 
at the East-India House, 47, 118, 181, 
242. 

Gra 7 ii (Sir J. P.), petition from Bombay 
• in favour of, 111. 

— (Capi.), court-martial on,' 39. 
Gidcowar subsidiary force, 37* 


births, fl^riages, and deaths** 45^ 118, 
178, 239— goods declared for sale at 
the East-lndia House, and cargoes of 
East-India Company’s ships, 47, 118, 
181, 242— ships anuounc^ for India, 
50, 119, 181, 242-^London prices-cur. 
rent of EasUlndia produce, 51, 123, 
183; 243— prices of shares, 51, 123, 
183, 243— London markets, and daily 
price of stocks, 52, 124, 184, 244. 

Hong mercha7its9 76 — disrating of, 109. 

HoogJtly, improvements in,205. 


Hnlf-balta Qucslic}7i, 59, 175. 

HalkcU (Sir Colin), appointment of, 237. 

Hall (Mr.), action against, 81. 
y Hamilton (Copt. J. J.), services of, 207. 

Hatvkins charges against, 168. 

Hindus, education of, at Calcutta, 9, 64, 
201, 203— debating club established by, 
12 — petition of, respecting suttees, 20, 
229 — validity of their, testimony, .56 — 
law of inheritance of, 58.— press, (i3, 200 
—expenses of the marriages of, 67— 
symptoms of a schisiti amongst, 130 — 
quacks, 198. 

Hind7i College a\ Calcutta, 9, 201, 203. 

Holman (Lieut.), 140. 

Ho^LH, fatal operation on, 42. 

Homr Intelligence; — Debate at the 
East-lndia House, 155—minuC&s of 
evidence on East-lndia affairs, 101, 157, 
223 — Imperial Parliament, 40, 173,229, 
— law, U! 7 —reduction of the duties on 
teas ill the United States, 40— Deccan 
prize-money, lA. — the King’s levees, 
42, *i 1 1, 174, 232— fatal operation on a 
Cliinesc, 42 — election of directors, 4.3, 
4^— Sir Herbert Coinpton, 43— Ram 
Mohun Roy, 43 — Sir John Peter 
Grant, 111 — governor of New South 
Wales, ib. — senior colonial chaplain of 
Ceylon, ib, — laws of Van Diemen’s 
Land, 112 — scientific voyage of tlie 
Chanticleer, 1 1 3 —Count de la Perouse, 
—the cholera morbus, 1 14, 1/3, 232 — 
uinigmtton of Chelsea pensioners, 114 — 
invasion of Persia by the Khivans, 115 
— Earl of Munster, ib. — Mr. J. C. 
Morris, — steam navigation, 173— 

directors returned to serve in I’arlia- 
nicnt, 174 — Lodge’s portraits, — 
Company’s standing counsel, ib, — pa- 
norama of Bombay, Junior United 
Service Club, ib, — commissioners of 
eastern colonial inquiry, ib, — standards 
taken at Bhurtpore, ib, — the Calcutta 
camelopard, ib, — new governor of 
Ceylon, tlie batta question, 175 — 
the Pantechnicon,^ ib, — Sir Colin Hal- 
“ kett, 237— Carnatic stock, emigra- 
tion to the Aus^lian Colonies, f6. — 
—promotions and changes in his 
Majesty’s forces serving in tlic East, 
115, 17 ^ 1.237 India shipping and 
passengers, 44, 116, 176'* 238 — 


Horton (Mr. R. Wilxnot), public break- 
fast to, 174 — knighted, 175. 

Hospital, native, at Calcutta, 62, 

Hough (Col. R. H.}, services of, 38, 

House„tax at Calcutta, 199. 

India (British), the abolition of suUecs in, 
16, 20, 64 — diplomatic intercourse with 
Ava, 17, 65, 129, 167, 202— tour of the 
Governor General of, 45, 58, 126,201 — 
]>ress in, 59, 63, 201 — native education 
in, 9, 64 — service funds in, 69 —re- 
ducribiis and retrenchments in, 84, 90, 
91. 92. 98, 99, 141, 145— aiipcal from, 
107— revenue rcgulatioT^s of, 128 — na- 
tive coal in, 202. 

(not Brilihh) — disturbances in 

Rajpootann, 13, 32, 46, 60, 166 — af- 
fairs in the Punjaub, 13, 63— state of 
Oude, 61, 63, 205. 

— (Netherlands), insurrection in, 2.5. 

■■■■■ (Spanish) — sickness at Manilla, 
31— arrival of troops from Spain, ib, 

— (French), 128. 

huligo. Company's sales of, .52, 214. 

Indigo districts, state of the, 11, 60. 

Jndo- Drilo7is — see East-huVums, 

Inheritance, Hindu law of, 58. 

l7isoli>encjf oi Palmer and Co., 66, 196. 

Jacfpjuemant (M.), discoveries of, 63. 

Jadoo Walahs, or sorcerers, 20. 

Japan, Dutch trade with, 102. 

Java-'-^ae India {Nelhetiatids), 

Jppur, wretched coiidiliunvf, 166. 

Keilp (Lieut.), case of, 35. 

Khivans, invasion of Persia by* 115. 

Koros{M, de), labours of, 63. 

Languages, native, study of, 21 . 

La Pdrouse {Count fate of, 113. 

Laws of Van Diemen’s Land, 112 — of 
New South Wales, 152 — of the Cape of 
Good Hopej 1.53 — English, in India, 
200 . 

Levees, the King’s, 42* 111, 17-f, 202- 

Lepden {Mr,), lines by, 25. 

Libel, cases of, .53, 81, 140. 

Library, new, at Bomlxiy, 70. 



Augiisi.] Index.- 

Xoon, Bengal, of 1830, 202' 

Local battalions, 84. 

luock hosjnial at Belgauin, 150. 

Xeodge's jiortraitSf exhibition oF^ 174. 

Zogan (Capt.)g murder of, 140. 

Zondon prices current, 51, 123, 183, 243< 
marked 52, 124, 184, 244. 

Lotteries at Madras, 208. 

lauckndiw — see Ou(k» 

Mackenzie (Mr. Holt), address to, 127. 

Mactiaghten (Capt.) and the lialf-batta 
question, 5!>. 

Afatlagascar, condition of, 28. 

Madras Inteixioknce Visit of the 
Bishop, 21, 67— missionary tour, 22— 
rolibers, 46 — church in tlie Neelgher- 
rics, 67 — Mahratta prophecy, 6H — 
Brahmin musician, c5.— storm at Pon- 
dicherry and Cuddalore, ib. — the To- 
dlBrers <if the Ncelgiierries, ib, — service 
funds, 69 — the Syrian church, ISO- 
destructive fire at Moulmein, 131 — 
lotteries, 20H — ■ prices of European 
goods, 48, 120, 179, 240— govern ineiU 
securities, 49, 121, 180, 241 — shipping, 
96, 14 H — births, marriages, and deaths, 
36, 96, 149. 

Government Orders: — Loss of 

command money, 90 — garrison assis. 
tant surgeon at Vellore, ib. — issue of 
sashes, native veteran battalions, 90, 
147*218 — veterinary pupils, 91 — officers 
studying the native languages, ib. — of- 
ficers residing at Pondicherry, ib, — 
rifle companies attached to regiments of 
the line, ift.— troops at Travancqye and 
in the Uooab, z5.— allowances of soldiers 
under arrest, 92— riding-school at Ban- 
galore, ib. — superintendence of vacci. 
nation, f6.— depot at Arcot, i5.— term 
of service of general officers on the 
sUifl', t5.— regimental command allow, 
ances, z5.— relief of troops, 93, 146 — 
hutting money, 1 45 — cavalry escort 
duty and sentries, i5. — infantry cloaks, 
lA.— horse and foot artillery, ib. — con- 
duct of H.M. 89th regt., 146 — field 
batta, ib, — Burman medals, ib. — Subu- 
tlar Budr Uddeen, 218 — horse brigade 
of artillery, ib. — leave of absence, 219 
— draft cattle establislimcnt, ib, — civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 93, 146, 219 — furloughs, 96, 
148. 

Supreme Court:— first session for 

1831, 67— the indictments against Mr. 
Carruthers and Mr. Elliott, ib. expos!- 
lion of the new police law, 207 . 

— Wesleyan Missionary Society, 208. 

Mahommedan boy, intelligence of a, 17. 

Mahratta prophecy, 68. 

Malacca, Anglo- Chinese college at, 134 — 
birth and marriage at, 39, 252. 

(Sir John), 13, 37, 69. 


PaH II. ^3 

Monoid (Rcr. R.), actions agriiiist, 81, 
140. 

Mqjoribafiks (Mr. E.), action against, lp^5. 

Markets in India, 49, 121, 180, 241— in 
London, 52, 124, 184, 244. 

Afarriage of a Hindu, 67. 

Alartm (General), will of, 1, 193. 

Afartindell (Sir Gabriel), services of, 206. 

A/a.mni( Signor), a violinist, 198. 

Afasterion (Mr. H. W.), evidence of, on 
the China trade, 160. 

Mauritius, sugar crop of, 80. 

Alaxwell (Mr.J. A.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 103. 

Meares (Ensign), court-martial on, 142. 

ALedal, Burman, 128, 146. 

Medical officers, allowances to, 98. 

Aicdical Statistics of Penang, 210. 

Alilitary Board at Calcutta, 84, 

Military stores, surveys on, 84. 

Minutes of EvinENCK on East. India af- 
fairs :— examination of Mr. John Deans, 
101 — of Mr. J. A. Maxwell, UKi— of 
Capt. W. L. Pope, 1 05 — of Mr. John 
Simpson, 107— of Mr. Thomas Thorn- 
ley, 157— of Mr, Robert Rickards, 157, 
225— of Mr. II. W. Masterton, 160— 
of .Tohn Crawfurd, Esq., 223— names 
of the Select Committee, 232. 

Alission to Ava, 17, 65, 129, 167. 

A:fis.uo7iarics at Madras, 22, 130— in Ma- 
dagascar, 28. 

A'fodeeof Surat, 132. 

Moola Feerouz, 24. 

Moonshccs, allowances for, 150. 

at Diamond llarhoiir, 21. 

Aloorshcdabnd, serious occurrence at, 63, 

Morris {Mr. 3. C.), 115. 

Afouimein, destructive fire at, 131. 

Aiourning, army, at Bombay, 149. 

AluUick family, property of, 1, 8. 

Alundluisir local battalion, 84. . 

Mmigul, a native, trial of, 56. 

Afunsler ( Earl of), 1 1 .5. 

Afurder of Englishmen in the Pachalik 
of Bagdad, 32, 46, 133~at Calcutta, .56 
- — of Capt. lA>gnn, 140. 

Musician, brahmin, 68. 

Nassuck, treasure found at, 40. 

Natives, Hindu, education of, 9, 64 — 
siekness^amoiigst, 11, 46, 60. 

Native languages, study of, 91. 

Native jwss ot India, 6.3, 200. 

Neelgherries, new church in, 67 — Ujc To- 
davers of, 68« 

Navigation, steam, 46, 173. 

Navy, Indian, 168. 

Natoabr Nazim, conduct of the* 63* 

Neufspapersmxjsee press. 
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Nxw SoUTU WalKH' IllTBT.LraitKCB:— The 

.7«rop8y 82-^bpriginal language, id. — 
murder of Capt. ijogan, l40<-*tlie burn. 
ing|inountain, 212 — new acts of Coun. 
cil, 152 -r- appointments, id . — death of 
Boongarie, 153*— bii tlis, marriages, and 
deaths, 152. - 

■ Supreme Court: — Cnthbert v. 
Mansfield, 81— the King v. Hall, t6.— 
the King t;. Mansfield, 81, 140. 

■!— - — new governor of, 111. 

.A/iCoHr (Sir Jasper), services of, 141. 

Officers, military, allowances to, 38, 00, 
91, 92, 98, 146, 150, 215— studying the 
native languages, 91— visiting Pondi> 
cherry, id. — regulation for the vacation 
of stall' appointments by, 98^East-In. 
dia Company's, and the Junior United 
Service Club, 174 — see also General 
Orders, 

Omnibuses at Calcutta, 16. 

Oomeah, escape of, 133. 

Opium in China, 28, 101. 

Oriua, present state of, 66. 

Oude, army of, 61 — new minister at the 
court of, 62 — slave-dealing in, 63 — 
royal stock of wives, 205. 

Palmer and Co,, estate of, 66, 196. 

Panorama of Bombay, 174. 

Pantechnicon, the, 175. 

PARLiiy^iEMT, Debates in : — (House of 
Commons JT^ East - India Company's, 
charter, 40 — East-lndia Committee, 40, 
232 — relations with China, 230 — 

(House of Lords) cholera morbus, 173 
—suttees, 229. 

— , petition to, respecting suttees, 20, 
229— evidence before, on East- India 
affairs, 101, 157, 223— petition to, from 

. China, 138, 230— East-lndia directors 
in, 174. 

Parsees, high priest of, 209. 

Passengers of India ships, 44,117, 176, 238. 

Pknang Intelligence : — Want of a judi. 
cial authority, 210— medical statistics 
of the Island, i6. — birth and marriage, 
100. 

Persia, cholera and plague in, 80 — dis- 
turbed state of, 81, 82 — invasion of, 
by the Khivans, 1 15. 

Petition, anti-suttce, 20, 229 — from 
Bombay in favour of Sir J. P. Grant, 
111— from tlie British merchants in 
China, 138. 

Petrie (Capt.), action against, 195. 

Phans^ars, religious practices of, 18. 

Phoolshair, Establishment 24. 

Pilotage feet, at Calcutta, 21. 

Pioneers, Madras, pay of, 98. 

Piracy, at l^mbay, case of, 168. 

Ploguc in Persia, 80. 


‘Pari II, [Maff to 

Police of Singapore, 24, 74— 4it Calcutta, 
205— at Madras, 207. 

Pondicherry, storm at, 68 — British ofli • 
cers visiting, 91. 

Pope (Capt. W. L.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 105. 

Post-office at Baroda, 36. 

Powell (Capt. G.), death of, 79. 

Press, European, at Calcutta, 59 — native, 
of India, 63, 200 — eflects of a, in Cliiiiu, 
78— libels by, 58, 81, 140. 

Priccs-Curre^U, East-lndia, 48, 120, 179,- 
240— London, 51, 123, 183, 243. 

Privy Council, appeal from India heard be- 
fore,— Luximon Row Sadasew v. Miil- 
lar llow» Bajcc, 107. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 33, 40, 109. 

Prophecy, Mahratta, 68. 

Provincial hatlalions, 84, 141. 

Quacks, native, at Calcutta, 1 98 . 

PajjMotnna, disturbances in, 1.3, 32, 46, 
60, 166. 

Jiammohun Itoy, visit of, to Europe, 12, 
43 — entertainment to, 236. 

Ramoosecs, rising of the, 133. 

Itebellion in China, 28, 100, 137. 

Reductions in Bengal, 84, 141 — at Ma- 
dras, 90, 91, 92, 145 — at Bombay, 98, 

Regiments, relief of, 92, 141, 146. 

Religion, Hindu association for disussing, 
130 — Syrian, in Indio, id. 

Revenue regulations, Bengal, 128. 

Revolution, French, 61. 

Rickards (Mr. R.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 157, 225. 

Ricketts (Mr.), and the Indo-Britons, 14. 

li 'uiing-school at Bangalore, 92. 

JRt//e companies at Madras, 91. 

Rodders, Indian, 18. 

Robberies in the Madras teritorics, 46 — at 
Singapore, 74. 

Romer (Mr.), 149. 

Runjeet Sing, warlike operations of, 13,63 

Sadlicr (Capt), court-martial on, 39. 

St. Helena Intelligence: — Mutiny on 
board the Company's ships, 31 — mar- 
riage and death, 39, 222. 

Sanatarium at Churra Poojee. 17, 203. 

Sandwich Islands, American president’s 
message to the king^ of, 29— code of 
laws lately established at, 30. 

Schism amongst the Hindus, 130. 

Securities, Indian, 49, 121, 180, 241. 

Service Funds in India, 69. ^ 

Shares, prices of, 51, 123, 183, 243. 

Shipping, Notices of:— conduct of H.M. 
sloop Zebra at Singapore, 74 — attack 
upon the crew of the Rambler si Vuvau, 



AitgiuL'\ Index.^ 

one of the Toiign islands, 79-— scienti- 
lic voyage t)f H.IVI. sloop Chanlicfcci', 

1 13— 'alleged slave-dealing on board tho 
II.C. sloop 67/V,v, lh8. 

arrivals and departures : — Cal- 
cutta, 35, 88, 144, 217 — Madras, 96, 
118— 'Bombay, 39, 151, — Ceylon, 152 
—home, 44, llh, 176, 238. 

passengers by, 44, 117, 176,238, 

cargoes of, 47, 119, J 81— free-traders 
to India, 119, 181, 212. — Company's, 
for India, 50, 120, 182. 
launched in Bgypt, 31. 

Shoal, Baml)ce, 202. 

Sholajioort military station of, 37. 

Sickness in India, 11, 46, 60— in China, 
28 — at Manilla, 31 — in Persia, 80 — ^in 
Europe, 173. 

Silk, Company's sale of, 184. 

Simpson (Mr. John), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 107. 

SiNGAPORR iNTRi.i.ir.RNCE :— Ad alteration 
of tin, 90— police of the settlement, 24 
— the late Dr. l^eyden, 25 — robberies, 
74 — trade, ih. — King's ships, ib. — im- 
provements, 133— Bugis trade, 211— 
prices of European goods, and rates of 
exchange, 49, 121, 180— births and 
deaths, 39, 100, 152, 222. 

Slavc~dealing at Lucknow, 63 — alleged, 
at Bombay, 168. 

Slaver?/ in Calcutta, 201. 

SmUh (Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel), 23, 72 — 
services of, 37. 

— — (Sam.), Dr. Bryce and, 53. 

Societies, proceedings of : — Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society, 23 — Madras 
Weslayan Missionary Society, 208. 

Soldicis under arrest, 92, 

Standards taken at Bhurtpore, 174. 

Staffs, Indian, term of service of general 
officers on, 33, 92— regulation for the 
vacation of appointments on, 98. 

Slamling counsel. Company's, 174. 

Steam communication with India, 46 — 
meetings at Liverpool and Manchester, 
in favour of, 173. 

Stocks, prices of, 52, 124, 184, 242. 

Storm at Pondicherry and Cuddalore, 68. 

Students, Hindu, 9. 

Sugar, Mauritius, 80 — manufacture of, 
in Bengal, 167. 

Suicide, singular, 18, 

Surat f modee of, 132. 
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Surgeom, allowaDcei to^ 98. > v s 

Sattees, abolition of, 16, 64— fiative 
tion respecting, 20, 229. 

Swan River, accounts from, 140, '213. 

Syria, present condition of, 31, 

Syrian Church in Inditi, 130. 

Tannahj command of, abolished, 99. 

TViy/iir (Mr.), murder of, 31, 46, 133. 

Ten, reduction of the duties on, in the 
United States, 40 — evidence ov tlie 
Company's trade in, 101, 157 — Com- 
pany's quarterly sale of, 184. 

'Thornley (Mr. T.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 157. 

Thugs, or stranglers, 1 8. 

Tm, adulterations of, 20. 

Todavers of the Neelghcrrics, 68. 

Trade, the late negociation respecting, at 
Canton, 25, 77, 100, 135, 168, 230 
—by native vessels at Singapore, 74, 
211 — Company's, to China, 101, 157, 
223 — Dutch, with Japan, 102 — be- 
tween India and China, 157— Dutch, 
with China, 160 — public meeting at the 
Cape of Good Hope respecting, 170— 
Bugis, with Singapore, 211. 

Travancorc, military reductions at, 91. 

Troops at Travancore and in the Dooab, 
61 — reliefer, in India, 93, 111, 146— 
forcible requisition of supplies for, 126. 

T" amour, singular case of, 49. 

United Service Club (Junior), 174, 

Vacci?ialinn at jVIadras, 92. 

Van Diemen's Land Tntf.t.mcekce : — 
Movement against the Aborigines, 82, 
140 — laws of the colony, 1 1 2— Chinese 
labourers, 212 — execution of a bush- 
ranger, ib, 

- - ■ ■ Supreme Court — trial of C. Rout- 
ley, a bush-ranger, 82,212. 

Feteran battalions, Madras, 90, 147. 

IFnghom (Mr.) and steam navigation, 173 

Walker, (Dr.) on Cholera, 232, 

Welford (Mr.), expedition of, 31. 

Wiilow^f burning of, 16, 20, 64, 229. 

Wilkinson (Lieut.), court-martial on, 34 
216. 

Willan ( Assist. Sure.), court-martial on,. 
141. 
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